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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


OF THE 


MICHIGAN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


GRAND RaPIDs, MICHIGAN,| 


December 31, 1886. \ 
To Cyrus G. Luce, Governor of the State of Michigan: 
I have the honor to submit herewith, in compliance with legal requisition, 
the accompanying report of 1886, with supplementary papers. 
Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES W. GARFIELD, 
Secretary of the Michigan State Horticultural Society. 
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STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 1887. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


MICHIGAN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME, TERRITORY, AND OBJECTS. 


The name of the society shall be the Michigan State Horticultural Society; 
and its territory shall be the State of Michigan. Its objects shall be the 
development of an adequate appreciation of the peculiar adaptation of the 
soils and climate of the State to the pursuit of horticulture in all its branches; 
and the collection and dissemination of information bearing upon the theory 
and practice of the same, as well as upon the arts and sciences directly or indi- 
rectly associated therewith, or calculated to elevate or improve the practice 
thereof. ¢ 


ARTICLE II.—OFFICERS AND MODE OF ELECTION. 


The officers of the society shall be a president, a secretary, and a treasurer, 
together with an executive board of six members, aside from the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, who shall be ez-officio members of the said board. 
Said board shall designate one of its members as vice-president. The officers 
shall be elected by ballot. 


ARTICLE III.—A QUORUM. 


Four members of the executive board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business at any meeting of said board: Provided, That each 
of the members thereof shall have been notified, in the usual manner, of the 
time, place, and object of such meeting. 


ARTICLE IVY.—ANNUAL MEETING AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The annual meeting of the society, for the election of the officers specified 
in Article IJ., shall occur on the first Wednesday of December in each year, 
and the officers then elected shall enter upon the discharge of their duties as 

il 
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such, on the first day of January next ensuing; but in case of a failure to 
elect at that time, such election may be held at a subsequent time at an 
adjourned meeting, or at a meeting of the society called for that purpose, in 
the usual manner. 


ARTICLE V.—TERMS OF OFFICE. 


The officers specified in Article IJ. shall hold their offices till the thirty- 
first day of December of the yeir for which they were elected, and thereafter 
until their successors shall have been elected, and shall have signified to the 
secretary their acceptance: Provided, That the terms of office of the six 
members of the executive board shall be so arranged that but two regular 
vacancies shall occur in each year. 


ARTICLE VI.—ANNUAL AND LIFE MEMBERS. 


Any person may become a member of the society for one year by paying to 
the treasurer the sum of one dollar; but all annual memberships shall expire 
on the thirty-first day of December of the year for which they were taken, 
except as may be provided by the by-laws. Any person may become a life- 
member by the payment at any one time of the sum of ten dollars into the 
treasury of the society. 


ARTICLE VII.—AMOUNT OR LIMIT OF PROPERTY. 


The society may hold real and personal estate to an amount not exceeding 
twenty thousand dollars. 


ARTICLE VIII.—BY-LAWS. 


By-laws for the government of the society shall be framed, and when need- 
ful, amended by the executive board; but changes thereof may be at any time 
proposed by the society in general meeting. 


ARTICLE IX.—AMENDMENTS. 


The constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the society by 
a vote, by ballot, of two-thirds of all the members present and voting: Pro- 
vided, That notice of such proposed amendment, specifying its purport, shall 
have been given at the last previous regular meeting. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE MICHIGAN STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOC Var x: 


I.—THE PRESIDENT. 


1st. The President shall be the executive officer of the society, and of the 
Executive Board; and it shall be his duty to see that the rules and regula- 
tions of the society, and of the Executive Board, are duly enforced and 
obeyed. 

2d. He may, in his discretion, and in the lack of needful rules, during the 
recesses of the society and of the board, prescribe rules for the management 
of the interests or business of the society, such rules to continue in force till 
the next session of the Executive Board, and until by its action they shall 
have become no longer necessary. 


3d. He shall act in conjunction with the Secretary in the preparation of 
programmes, or orders of business for the sessions of the society ; and in the 
devising of plans and processes for the maintenance of its interests. 


4th. He shall have the best interests of the society at heart, and shall lead 
in forwarding any and all enterprises calculated to add to its permanency, or 
to increase its usefulness, and establish it more firmly in the public confi- 
dence. 


II.— VICE PRESIDENT. 


The Vice President shall perform the duties of the President in case of the 
absence or inability of that officer; and may be called upon by the President 
to assume the duties of the chair at any meeting of the society or Executive 
Board. 


IIlI.—THE SECRETARY. 


1st. The Secretary shall be the recording, corresponding, and accounting 
officer of the society, and he shall also be, jointly with the business commit- 
tee, its financial and auditing officer. 


2d. He shall incur no expenditure of a large or doubtful character, except 
with the sanction of the Executive Board, or of the business committee. 


3d. He shall submit all bills or claims against the society to the business 
committee for approval, and endorsement to that effect, before drawing his 
order upon the Treasurer for the payment of the same. 


4th. He shall attend all meetings of the society, and of the Executive 
Board, and shall keep a faithful record of their proceedings. 


5th. He shall sign all certificates of membership, and all diplomas and 
certificates of merit awarded by the society. 


6th. He shall have charge of the society’s books and papers, excepting 
only such as by the advice or direction of the Executive Board shall be placed 
in charge of the Librarian, and he shall be responsible to the board for the 
safe keeping of the property placed in his charge. 
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7th. He shall be the custodian of the seal of the society, and shall have 
authority to affix the same to documents when needful. 


8th..He shall seek, by all suitable means, to secure the fullest announce- 
ment of the meetings of the society in this State, as well as in adjacent 
States, when such shall be found desirable. 


9th. He shall, as far as practicable, cause the transactions of the society, 
together with such valuable or interesting papers as shall be read at its ses- 
sions, to be properly published, and thus placed within reach of the State. 


10th. It shall also be his duty, yearly, to prepare for publication the 
annual report of the society, together with such other matter as he shall deem 
proper—he being aided in the selection of such matter by an advisory com- 
mittee of the Executive Board. 


IV.—THE TREASURER. 


Ist. All the funds of the society shall be paid into the hands of the 
‘Treasurer. 


2d. He shall disburse the moneys of the society that shall come into his 
hands only upon the order of the Secretary, countersigned by the President. 


3d. He shall keep the moneys received by the society for life memberships 
as a distinct fund, and shall invest the same under the advice and direction 
of the Executive Board, applying only the interest accruing thereon to the 
purposes of the general fund. 


4th. Immediately upon assuming his office, and before entering upon its 
duties, he shall execute to the society an official bond with sufficient sureties, 
conditioned for the safe keeping and disbursement of the moneys of the 
society, and for the proper discharge of the further duties of his office, in 
such sum as shall be specified by the Executive Board. Such bond shall 
receive the approval of the President, and shall be deposited with the Secre- 
tary. 

5th. He shall, at the close of each year, report to the Executive Board the 
amount of money that shall have come into his hands during the year, the 
sources from which it has been derived, and the disposition made of the 
same. 


V.—THE LIBRARIAN. 


1st. The librarian shall have the custody of the library of the society. He 
shall be appointed by the Executive Board, and may be displaced at its 
pleasure. 


2d. He shall act jointly with the Secretary in the care and arrangement of 
the same, and in the reception, custody and disposal of the volumes of trans- 
actions annually supplied to the society by the State. 


3d. He shall have the custody of the rooms assigned to the society at the 
State capitol, together with such books and other property as the society or 
the board shall direct to be deposited therein. 


4th. He shall report annually, at the close of the year, to the Executive 
Board the amount and condition of the property in his hands. 
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VI.—THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


1st: The Executive Board shall enact all rules and regulations for the 
management of the affairs of the society, determine the salaries of its officers, 
and assume the control and management of its exhibitions. 


2d. It shall have power to displace any officer of the society for neglect of 
duty or abuse of position, and to fill all vacancies by appointment, to con- 
tinue till the next annual election. 


3d. The board shall hold four regular sessions during the year, to occur at 
the times and places for the regular meetings of the society. 


4th. Other meetings may be called by the Secretary, under the advice or 
direction of the President, or of a majority of its members, at such times and 
places as may be deemed most convenient; but in all such cases each member 
must be notified of the time, place, and object of such meeting. 


5th. It shall be the duty of the board to carefully guard the general interests 
of the society, to watch over its finances, and to provide for its necessities as 
they shall arise. 


6th. All important measures shall be submitted to this board, but ee may 
by the board be re-submitted to the society with recommendations. 


7th. The board shall at the annual meeting submit through the secretary, 
in connection with the reports of officers, such farther report upon the condi- 
tion, interests, and prospects of the society as it shall judge necessary or ex- 
pedient. 


8th. Two members of the Executive Board are to be elected each year, to 
hold the office for three years, but if any such member shall absent himself 
from two or more consecutive meetings of the society, and of the board, with- 
out reason satisfactory to the board, the said board may, in its discretion, con- 
sider the office vacant, and proceed to fill such vacancy by appointment, to 
continue to the next annual election. 


VII.—THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 


1st. It shall be the duty of the Executive Board, annually, upon entering 
upon the duties of the new year, to appoint, from their own number, three 
members, who shall constitute a Business Committee for the year. 


2d. All accounts or claims against the society, when presented to the Secre- 
tary for payment, shall, before payment, receive the sanction and endorsement 
of the Business Committee. 


3d. Such claims shall be submitted to this committee and approved in 
duplicate ; one copy to remain with the Secretary as his warrant for the pay- 
ment of the same, and the other to be transmitted by him to the President, 
along with his order upon the Treasurer, as his warrant for countersigning the 
same. 


4th. It shall be the duty of the Business Committee, upon application of the 
Secretary, during the recess of the Executive Board, to advise with him as to 
the expediency of making any contemplated but questionable expenditure for 
which occasion may arise during such recess. 
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VIII.—STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Ist. There shall be a Standing Committee on Revision of the Catalogue, to 
be composed of one member from each of the five districts into which the State 
is, for this purpose, divided, with one member chosen from the State at large, 
who shall be the chairman of the committee. 


2d. Hach member of said committee (except the chairman) is empowered and 
expected to choose a sub-committee for his district, of which he shall be chair- 
man. 


3d. It shall be the duty of each sub-committee to collect and report, each 
year, to the general chairman, such facts respecting fruit culture in the dis- 
trict as shall promise to be of value in the revision of the catalogue. 


4th. There shall be a Standing Committee on New Fruits, to consist of a 
chairman, with as many associates as such chairman shall find it desirable to 
appoint. 


5th. Such other standing committees may, from time to time, be appointed 
by the Executive Board as, in its discretion, it shall deem desirable or neces- 
sary. 

6th. All standing committees are expected to report at the annual meeting 
in Dezember any information of value to the society or its members that may 
haye come to their knowledge during the year, as well as any scientific theories, 
deductions or facts that, in their opinion, may be useful in advancing the ob- 
jects for which the society is laboring. 


IX.—LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND. 


Ist. All moneys coming into the treasury of the society in payment for life 
memberships shall constitute a perpetual fund, to be known as the life mem- 
bership fund. 


2d. The principal of this fund shall be invested by the Treasurer under the 
advice and direction of the Executive Board. 


3d. All interest accruing upon any portion of said fund shall constitute and 
become part of the fund of the society devoted to the payment of its ordinary 
expenses. 


X.—MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1st. The society shall hold its first regular meeting for the year during the 
month of January or February for the inauguration of the officers chosen at 
the annual meeting held the previous December, as provided in article IV. of 
the Constitution, and also to arrange its plans of operations for the year. 

2d. Its second regular meeting shall be held in the month of June at such 
date as shall best accommodate an exhibit of the early summer fruits. 


3d. Its third regular meeting shall be at its annual exhibit of autumn and 
winter fruits, in the month of September or October. 


4th. Its fourth regular meeting shall occur in connection with its annual 
election of officers, on the first Wednesday of December, as provided in article 
IV. of the Constitution. 
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5th. The times and places for the occurrence of these regular meetings 
(excepting only the ¢ime of the annual meeting) shall be determined by the 
Executive Board. 


6th. Other meetings may be called by the Secretary, under the advice or 
direction of the members of the Executive Board, at times and places by them 
deemed expedient. 


%th. In case of the calling of a special committee for the election of officers 
of the society, in consequence of any failure to elect at the annual meeting, as 
provided in section IV. of the Constitution, all persons entitled as members to 
yote at such annual meeting shall be considered as retaining such membership 
for such purpose until such election and until such officers so elected shall 
haye been inducted into office. 


XI.—RULES FOR DISCUSSIONS, ETC. 


1st. The deliberations and discussions of the society shall be conducted in 
accordance with ordinary parliamentary usages. 


XII.—AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


1st. The society sha!l in all reasonable and proper ways encourage the 
formation of local horticultural or pomological societies auxiliary to this 
society in all such counties or other municipalities of this State as shall 
afford a reasonable prospect that they will be able, effectively, to maintain 
the same. 


2d. It shall be the policy of this society in supervising the organization of 
such local auxiliaries to secure an identity of constitutional provisions 
throughout, and in so doing to insure harmony among them; but at the | 
same time it will not discourage the including by them of special or local 
objects in cases in which such shall be found desirable, so long as the intro- 
duction of the requisite provisions therefor into the constitution and by-laws 
of the auxiliary society shall not be deemed likely to interfere with the har- 
monious working of the whole. 


3d. Any person may become a full member of an auxiliary society, for one 
year, by paying into its treasury the sum of one dollar; and a compliance 
with the provisions of clause fifth of these by-laws shall constitute him also 
a member of this society, for the same term. 


4th. The wife, and the resident single or unmarried daughters of any full 
member, may also become members of such auxiliary society upon the pay- 
ment of fifty cents each: Provided, that in such case such entire family shall 
become entitled to a single copy, only, of the current volume of the transac- 
tions of this society. 


5th. On receipt of the names of such members, with the required fees, the 
Secretary shall immediately transmit their names and postoffice addresses, 
together with half the membership fee of each, to the Secretary of this 
society, who shall record the same and pay the money into the treasury for 
the benefit of the general fund. 


6th. It shall be the duty of the Secretary, on receipt of such remittance, 
with list of members, to supply such auxiliary society with a certificate of 
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membership in this society for one year, together with a copy of the current 
volume of transactions for each full member so remitted for. 


7th. The proceedings of such auxiliary societies shall, at the close of the 
year, be forwarded, in succinct form, to the Secretary of this society, to be 
by him incorporated into the annual volume of transactions, accompanied by 
a list of its members for the year. 


8th. The auxiliary societies shall, as far as practicable, be made the 
medium for the distribution of the annual volumes of the transactions of the 
society; the nuclei for its meetings, and the means of creating interest 
therein, as well as the means of collecting such facts or other information or 
material as shall, from time to time, become needful or desirable in the con- 
ducting of its various operations. 


XIII.—AMENDMENTS, ADDITIONS, SUSPENSIONS. 


1st. Amendments or additions to these by laws may be made bya majority 
vote of the Executive Board, at any meeting; but if objection shall be made 
the same shall ‘‘lie upon the table”? till the next regular meeting of the 
board. 


2d. These by-laws, or any one or more of them, may be suspended for the 
time, by order of a majority of all the members of the society present and 
voting. 

3d. A proposition, in the general meeting of the society, for an amend- 
ment or addition to these by-laws shall be referred to the Executive Board 
for consideration and decision; but the society may submit therewith its 
advice or request. 

4th. All amendments of the constitution and by-laws of auxiliary societies 
shall, before they shall take effect, be submitted to the Executive Board of 
this society, by whom their approval or rejection shall be considered upon 
the principle provided in section XII., clause 2d, and the determination of 
said Executive Board shall be final and binding upon the auxiliary society. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WINTER MEETING. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS AT THE CONVENTION HELD IN THE CITY OF 
ADRIAN, FEBRUARY 9, 10, 11, 1886. 


The city of Adrian has the honor of sustaining the oldest local horticult- 
ural society in the State. Until recently it was known as the Adrian Horti- 
cultural Society, but it is now reOrganized under the title of Lenawee County 
Horticultural Society. The work that the association has accomplished threads 
into the homes of a large proportion of the residents of this vicinity, and 
many are enjoying the fruits of its usefulness who have never attended its 
meetings, or given a dollar in its support. A few names may be found upon its 
list of members who helped to establish it, and many haye been added who 
have brought a wealth of experience and a generosity of spirit which still 
render it a power for good in the county. 

It was in acceptance of a cordial invitation from this society that the Mich- 
igan State Horticultural Society convened in the city of Adrian for its fifteenth 
annual winter meeting, on the evening of February 9, 1886. 

The following scheme of topics had been given wide publicity, and how well 
the society followed the programme may be seen by the report here given: 


SCHEME OF TOPICS. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


7 Pp. M.—Address of Welcome and Response, Management of Local Horticultural 
Societies. Methods of Purchasing and Selling Plants and Trees. Comparative Value. 
The Best Way. 

Announcement of Committees. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 


9:30 A. M.—Fertilizers—for the Orchard, the Garden, the Small Fruit Plantation. 
Green Manuring. Commercial Fertilizers. Special Manures for Special Crops. Enrich- 
ing Lawns. Methods of Applying Fertilizers. 

11:30 A. M.—The Relation of Bees to Horticulture—benefits and injuries. 


Afternoon. 


1:30 Pp. Msk—Lawns and Lawn Bedding, Shrubs and their uses. Making Walks and 
Drives. Trees in and out of Place. 
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Selection and Management of House Plants. Sizes of pots to use; Soil: Drainage. 
Overcoming Difficulties in Living Rooms. Managing the Insects. House Plants in and 
out of Place. 

4:15 p. M.—Orchard Drainage. Is it Practicable? How to Overcome Difficulties. 


Evening. 


7 Pp. M.—Rotation in Fruit Plantations—in Garden Crops. 
8 p. M.—Horticulture in the Department of Agriculture at Washington. A Retro- 
spective View. Needs. Promises. What we ought to have, and its power for good. 


THURSDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 11. 


9 a. M.—Reports of Committees. The nomenclature of Fruits. Miscellaneous Busi- 
ness. Adjournment. 


President Lyon called the meeting to order promptly at the appointed hour. 
After prayer and appropriate music, Mr. L. H. Salsbury was introduced and 
delivered an eloquent and exceedingly appropriate speech. He traced the inti- 
mate relations between the moral character of a home and its floral surround- 
ings. No matter how humble the vines which cling to the sides of the cottage, 
or spread themselves about the window, they gave character to the home, and 
told of some one within whose soul was ulive and warm. And these, he said, 
were the homes where the character of the young was best formed. He held 
that the man who causes the beauties of nature to adorn his home is a public 
benefactor, for such a home spoke with a potent eloquence of the author of his 
being. In such a home children will be reared, in whose hands the country 
will be safe. When he saw and realized the work the society was engaged in, 
he felt like extending the heartiest personal welcome, and in the same connec- 
tion he bid the society thrice welcome in behalf of the city. 

President Lyon responded suitably, recalling how he had come to the State 
over fifty years ago, and how horticulture had since then grown. 

The first topic on the programme was then taken up 


MANAGEMENT OF LOCAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BY S. B. MANN, OF ADRIAN. 


The management of local horticultural societies, to be successfully done, 
must be about the same as other societies are managed. 

It is one of the easiest of tasks to organize anew a local society, and while 
it is a new thing it will flourish like a green bay tree. But the secret is to 
manage it so as to hold the interest in any society after the first burst of 
enthusiasm has passed off. 

The officers of any local society, where all the labor has to be gratuitous, must 
possess a good degree of tact, wisdom, and indomitable perseverance. 

When the society is of sufficient strength and importance to pay even a 
small sum for the labor necessary, it will be easy to find some one to do it. In 
a local horticultural society, to be successful for any length of time, there 
must be a few men, at least, who are so in love with their calling, and able in 
pocket, as to be willing, month after month, year after year, to lay aside 
their work and spend a day, merely to instruct their less energetic neigh- 
bors; for I claim that the men most faithful and energetic at the meetings of 
a local society are the men who read most about the theme they most love, 
and, as a consequence, are best able to make a success of their calling, inde- 
pendently of what they learn at society meetings. 
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To make such a society successful for a term of years, requires men to 
engage in it who possess the rare qualities of self-sacrifice, patience, persever- 
ance, and a good amount of common sense. 

The world is full of good men who are always ready to work for pay; but 
they are few who can take upon their shoulders the burden of the manage- 
ment of a benevolent work, and carry it on for years, and not weary of it. 
For, in most of the localities where horticultural societies and farmers’ clubs 
are run, the work must be done for the love of doing it. Hence, I believe I 
may venture the assertion that to tell how to manage successfully, for a long 
time, a local horticultural society, is a knotty problem. 

If it chance to be in a purely fruit-growing region, where that is the leading 
business, and where there is money at stake in the knowledge of how best to 
fight some destructive insect or disease that seriously interferes with the 
income; or where organization is a necessity to develop or protect the market, 
and a sort of mutual protection societv can live because of the money value in 
the business, then the task is easy. But when there is no stimulus of that 
sort, after the society has run till the novelty has gone, it will weaken, and 
eventually die. 

It is evident to all of us that a local horticultural society is a benefit to that 
locality. In a general way and for a short time, as I have just stated, men and 
women will labor very zealously for the general good. But you take away per- 
sonal benefit, financially, and very soon personal effort will cease. 

This is not that the human family is personally selfish, but it becomes a ne- 
cessity that the best of every man’s life and talent must be used for the welfare 
of his own family, and it is not a selfish wrong that prompts it, either. The 
Bible teaches us that “a man who neglects to provide for his own household is 
worse than an infidel.”’ 

The local horticultural society here, whose guests you are, is a case in point. 
I find from its records that it is more than a quarter of a century old. I find 
among the early officers such names as Thomas M. Cooley, B. W. Steere, Wood- 
land Owen, F. R. Stebbins and many more honored citizens of Adrian’s youth- 
ful days. 

As eqidence of the unselfish zeal of these men is seen on every street of this 
beautiful city, in the tasty lawns and luxuriant shade trees that line every street 
and avenue of the town. 

But though this society has lived in name till to-day, there have been times 
when its name was all there was of it. Why? Because these men, when young 
and active, bent their energies to this work just so long as prudence would allow. 
Judge Cooley could not stay here to give his life to the local horticultural so- 
ciety, but his great talent demanded a larger field, and he went away. Dr. 
Owen found that however much he loyed fruits and flowers, his profession must 
be held first in importance to maintain a livelihood. The same is true of Helme, 
of Sigler, of Steere and many others, and until some new theme or subject 
appeared that aroused the eld zeal again, the society would languish for a time. 
The only pay these men have ever received has been the satisfaction of knowing 
they have benefited their community. 

In the busy whirl of the daily life of Adrian’s good people, few have stopped 
to ask as they admired the beautifully arranged lawns and shady streets, who 
was the designer of all this? but simply admired and passed on. There was no 
rush to the quiet little gathering of those few who came together semi-occasion- 
ally to hold and keep alive the Adrian Horticultural Society. No resolutions of 
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thanks, no public recognition of the grand result, hence little or no stimulus to 
newcomers and new members. For the last year or two there has been a little 
revival, as it were, but yet, as ever, the work rests on the shoulders of a few un- 
tiring souls, with no thanks from the masses or concern about the matter. Why 
is this true of Adrian more than other towns? do you ask. I answer it is not. 
The same is true of all communities where there is no dollar at the goal. Show 
to us, by any means, that there is money in it, and local horticultural societies. 
will flourish. 


DISCUSSION. 


C. J. Monroe—It seems to me that there is money in these horticultural socie- 
ties, and that they should be sustained on that account. I believe that the 
wonderful increase in fruit production in parts of our State is due largely to 
these societies. But there is much more that they may do. We need to meet. 
together to devise ways to increase the quality of our fruits and to preserve them 
so as to prolong the supply through the season. I believe the latter one of the 
important questions of apple growing especially. This becomes of more impor- 
tance in view of the recent cold waves in the South, cutting off much of the 
fruit supply from that direction, an evil which is likely to increase with the re- 
moval of our forests. 

S. M. Pearsall—If, when I came to Michigan, I had known one-half that I 
now know about fruit growing, it would have saved me many mistakes. He 
urged the importance of societies taking strong ground against dishonest 
packing. 

C. W. Garfield—Our Grand River Valley Society has its waves of prosperity 
and depression. ‘The people who carry it on occasionally get tired. I am satis- 
fied that success lies in interesting the younger people. We are now about 
making an effort to interest professional people and ladies. We believe we can 
show that horticulture touches nearly every one. 

Mr. Cole—The boys are going where they will be interested. You have got 
to get down where the boys are. There are some things that they do know, and 
we must draw them out on those. Mix in something in the meetings that the 
boys and girls are interested in, then they will take hold. 

E. Baur—We make the Washtenaw Society a success by publishing the topics 
in advance. 

W. W. Farnsworth—Our society has been in operation fifteen years. We 
found it difficult to get the ladies to take part. We now have three sections, 
one for the men, one for the ladies and another for the young folks. We meet 
from place to place and our exercises are largely of a general and social nature. 

D. Woodward—I have found in the Lenawee Society that, to keep up the 
interest, 1t is important to begin on time. 


METHODS OF BUYING AND SELLING TREES AND PLANTS. 
B. W. STEERE, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 


It seems difficult to touch this subject without plunging at once into the old 
hackneyed theme of tree agents. It will hardly do to call them all rascals, as 
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we know there are many honorable exceptions; but, that at least nine-tenths 
of them are utterly ignorant of much they ought to know before undertaking 
so important a work, is patent to all who understand the subject. And why is 
this so? May we not admit that their employers are the really guilty parties ? 
Nurserymen are supposed to understand their calling, and if they do they also 
know what should be the qualifications of a good agent, and in sending out one 
lacking such qualifications, are they not more deserving of censure than the 
honest but ignorant man, who, like all tyros, is very apt to think he knows all 
about it? If we admit ignorance as a common and principal defect in agents, 
a partial remedy should be found, in nurserymen requiring of them at least one 
year’s service in the various departments of an establishment, where it should 
be easy for one who knows, to judge their fitness for the work. Such fitness, I 
believe, should depend not alone on thorough-going business qualifications, but 
also upon being thoroughly honest and too manly to stoop to the little tricks of 
trade. He should know all about the various fruits and plants he offers, not 
only their growth and quality, but their adaptation to soils, climates, etc., and 
should be quick to detect differences in kinds and signs of disease or damage in 
root or top, with various other requirements unnecessary to mention here. It 
might have been added, however, that he ought not to have a lazy bone in his 
body, but should be able and w illing also to deftly handle a spade, in showing 
how much time and labor are saved and how much better a tree or plant is set 
with the little mound at the bottom of the hole, or how quickly the hole may 
be enlarged by digging under and leaving the sod intact, etc. Of course the 
agent should be a fair talker, but judging from some we meet, it is natural to 
conclude that this talent has had undue weight with the employer and caused 
him to overlook the want of many other essential qualities. To show that a 
man may be too good a talker, I will relate a case or two of the many that have 
come under my own observation. 

I met a neighbor one day on the highway who, possibly, began to suspect he 
had been sold. At any rate, he seemed anxious to tell me of a little trade he 
had just made with a tree agent. It appeared the fellow professed to have 
trees of an altogether new apple, superior to all others in perfect hardiness, 
and in being a very young and an annual bearer of enormous crops of very 
large and beautiful fruit; and, best of all, the quality was more delicious than 
any other, and being very tender and juicy, was especially suited to aged people 
like my friend and his wife. 

My friend said he appeared like a very nice man, and offered him one of the 
trees for fifty cents; but, as a special favor, would let him have three for one 
dollar, adding that ¢hat was all he could possibly spare him, the stock being 
limited, and a fruit of such wonderful value should be in the hands of as many 
good people as possible. That hook was well baited, as the dollar changed 
hands, and the oily tongued agent continued to entertain mine host till after 
reluctantly (?) partaking of a bountiful dinner, when he finally bade him 
adieu, charging him as he left to take the bert of care of his three pets; 
hoping, he said, to revisit these parts when the trees were in bearing, and 
when the pleasant acquaintance could be renewed, and they could enjoy the 
luscious fruit together. 

Was my neighbor a fool? Not by any means. He was a hard-working, 
honest man, who had acquired a competence; was fairly intelligent, with a 
fund of common sense and unbounded trust in and charity for the weaknesses 
of others. 
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A little different, but much harder case, was that of a colored woman who. 
desired me to look at some trees, etc., they had just set out, and which must 
be paid for with money earned by wood-sawing and house-cleaning. Among 
the rest were two scrubby little cherry trees, labeled simply ‘‘ white cherry.” 
The name of course, excited suspicion, and stepping back and taking a good 
look, I mentally exclaimed, “ Nothing but Morello suckers!’”’ I was sure of 
it; but to leave no doubt, examined carefully for any signs of budding or 
grafting, clear down to the roots, removing earth enough for the purpose. 
These two trees, I suppose on account of color, were one dollar each, and a 
couple more, for some equally good reason, cost the same, and two miserable 
little grapevines, Concord or something, at fifty cents each, made the five 
dollars her husband had agreed to pay. ‘I'wo dollars and a half had been paid, 
and the man was soon to be around for the rest. You may be sure I hated to 
tell that poor woman what those trees were, and that very fine cherry trees,. 
true to name, could be bought for thirty or forty cents each, and excellent 
grapes for half, or less, than they had paid. 

Would five years in the penitentiary, at hard labor, be too much for a thief 
like that? Is it not likely that the first mentioned smooth-tongued villain was 
the same who sold in that and adjoining neighborhoods, at marvelous prices, 
a number of that wonderful Canadian peach, which, on account of its north- 
ern birth, was never known to flinch at the most intense cold, but would bear 
without fail, every year, large crops of peaches of great size, and of the very 
best quality. I learned that one tree did bear a few little worthless specimens 
before the late hard winters cleaned them out. 

Not so very long ago, in driving to our lower lot, I overtook and picked up. 
a nice, slick-looking fellow, who, when he got out, said he was an agent for an 
eastern nursery—most of them say that—and opening his large book, kindly 
invited me to look at the pictures. From a child I have loved picture books, 
and of course’ gazed with open-mouthed wonder at the beautiful peaches, 
grapes, etc., painted in a style that nature has utterly failed to reach. 

I did not say much, but I suppose my looks betrayed me as a fit subject for 
operation, as he turned the leaves rapidly till he found a showy plate of the 
Allen raspberry. Ah! that was what I ought to have. Why, an acre or so of 
it would make any man rich; the money there was in it was astonishing; you 
could almost see the dollars rolling in, as his oily words rolled out. But I 
hadn’t time to listen to their, or his jingle, but as a parting word, told him I 
had been in the nursery business, in a small way, for forty years, and twenty 
or thirty years ago was induced to buy two dozen of the Allen, and had grown 
erayer day by day in my efforts to get rid of their progeny. 

What more I said need not be repeated, but, as Phoenix once said, “he 
seemed to hear something break,” and he broke down the road at a pace that 
I trust carried him to some bourne from which he will never return. 

The aboye are given, not as isolated cases, but as fairly representative of 
thousands occurring in various portions of the west. Of course, there are 
reliable men scattered here and there all over the country, who do their best 
to supply stock as represented, and who should be encouraged, especially those 
who push into remote and difficult places of access, inducing people to set val- 
uable fruit and plants, who, but for them, might never have the opportunity. 
If asked the best method of purchasing, I can but repeat what has been so 
often said already. 

Buy at the nearest reliable nursery, going, if possible, yourself, though it 
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may be many miles, and require being out a night or so. Take time to talk 
over kinds and other matters with the proprietor. Be on hand when plants 
are dug, or if heeled in, when they are taken out, ready to reject anything you 
don’t like, as men have to be trusted sometimes who care little whether the 
roots are on the tree or left in the ground. It would be unjust to laborers, 
however to pass this remark without adding that some proprietors will stand 
by, looking as honest as “old Grimes” while trees are being handled for a 
customer, that they know are black-hearted or otherwise diseased, or who will 
coolly label some kind of which there is a surplus with names of sorts called 
for but which they cannot supply. 

The second best method, and often just as good, is to order direct of the 
nuiseryman, and if he is honest and wide awake to his own interest, you 
will have cause to rejoice when you unpack your stock; no little stunted 
stuff or substitutes there; for if he could not properly fill your order, he 
wrote you at once and said so. In closing I wish to refer briefly to what 
has seemed to me a great and growing evil, and a most prolific cause of 
mistakes in purchasing. I allude to the overpraise bestowed in some cata- 
logues and other horticultural advertising, especially upon new varieties. 
Is not the praiseworthy desire to guard customers against mistaking and to 
supply them with the very best of everything, in danger of being supplanted 
by this talent for overwrought description ? 

And is not this method too nearly allied in its results to some of the 
first mentioned cases for honorable men to adopt? 

The Secretary read the following paper from J. N. Stearns, of Kalamazoo, 
on the same subject : 


HOW TO BUY NURSERY STOCK. 


This is really an important subject to be discussed at this time, as many of 
us are now making plans of what we will plant in the spring. I made the re- 
mark at our December meeting that I had no sympathy for those that were 
being ‘‘taken in” by the unprincipled tree peddler at this time, with all the 
means we have for information through our horticultural reports, and still only 
a few years since I, myself, was “sold’’ by not heeding one of the points I 
shall mention under the head of caution. Those contemplating planting should 
know first what they want. If they have not had sufficient experience with 
varieties, they should read carefully the reports of this society, that they may 
have the benefit of the experience of practical growers in the State. Then, a 
little time spent conversing with a neighbor, who is making a success in fruit 
growing, will be found of value to the planter. After deciding what you will 
plant, club with your neighbors and send your order directly to a reliable nur. 
seryman. If you have not this information, write 1o some person whom you 
have confidence in that would be likely to know of such nurseryman, for all 
nurserymen are not to be trusted, more than all tree dealers. But, as a class, 
my experience leads me to the belief that they are fully up to the average of 
other business men in reliability. 


CAUTION. 


Do not buy of an agent who has some extraordinary new fruit, “curculio 
proof,’’ “ironclad,” and of wonderful size and extra quality, for which, on ac- 
count of these superior qualities, he is obliged to charge five or six prices. 
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You will be very likely to get some common variety of which some nurseryman 
had a surplus and offered very cheap to close out. This, I am sorry to say, is 
the way more money is being paid for nursery stock at the present time than in 
any other way. 

On the other hand, do not buy of the nurseryman that is offering to sell a 
little under the price of most others. This is the way I was “sold.” It was at 
the time the Gregg raspberry and Sharpless strawberry were first being sent 
out. I wished to procure plants of these and some other fruits. Of course they 
were high, and I desired to get them as cheap as possible, and of all the numer- 
ous price-lists I had, one offered nearly everything a little under the average, 
and the “thee and thou’’ of this price-list ‘‘took me.” I said, I guess he is a 
good, honest Quaker, so I sent him my order. The main part of the stock 
proved true to name (although the Sharpless proved to be Mt. Vernon), but they 
were so badly packed and selected that much of it was entirely worthless, so I 
would better have paid double price to a reliable grower and one that knew his 
business. A nurseryman makes his money by hard work, the same as any other 
tiller of the soil, and when a man offers to furnish stock for much less than the 
average grower, you may suspect something is wrong. If you must give your 
order to an agent representing a reliable nursery, do not say to him, “ Now, if 
these trees are not all just so large and straight I will not take them.” Buyers 
often compel the agent to substitute by such orders, as many varieties will not 
grow shapely. In regard to the many new, high-priced fruits, I would advise 
buying sparingly. Of course it is always interesting to test new fruits, but it is 
risky to invest large amounts in them, no matter how well recommended they 
come, for my experience of more than twenty years teaches me that not one in 
fifty will stand the test. 

Of the small fruits, I would advise buying as near home as possible, as they 
are yery liable to heat and destroy the vitality unless much care and experience 
is exercised in packing. Of the large fruits, I should have no choice if equal 
care in growing, handling, etc., had been observed. 


DISCUSSION. 

A. G. Gulley: Lam not afraid of distance in getting trees, if necessary. If 
well packed they may be sent any distance with safety. Young trees may 
readily be sent by mail. 

J. W. Helme: Members of a society can buy to much better advantage by 
clubbing their orders and getting their trees at one place. 

Mr. West and others described how they had been swindled by the agents. 


B. W. Steere: No man should sell trees who has not had experince in rais- 
ing them. The nurserymen should employ only properly experienced and edu- 
cated agents. 

Mr. Reynolds: The nurseryman cannot afford to educate his agents. Horti- 
cultural societies are to educate the people at large so they will not be deceived 
by ignorant or unprincipled agents. 

T. T. Lyon: Buy direct and skip the middlemen if possible. Still, it is well 
to remember that many are now enjoying the fruit of trees who never would 
have bought them had it not been for agents. 

H. E. Van Deman: There is a class of people who cannot be reached by hort- 
icultural papers and societies, and can only be reached by agents. The main 
objection to dealing with agents is that it costs more. 
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E. Baur made a humorous reference to the adaptability of the English 
language to persuasive speech. It would be impossible, he said, for agents to 
obtain such results as they do in the harsh German tongue. 


J. W. Helme: The reliability of agents depends largely on how they are 
paid. Ido not hire agents by the percent. Buyers should find out the reli- 
ability of those from whom they buy. Many dare not trust an order with a 
distant unknown firm. Local agents are necessary. 

C. W. Garfield: If people will not be educated by horticultural societies 
and publications let them be educated in their own way, even at the expense of 
being swindled. 


A. G. Gulley: Do not deal with those who are pushing a new thing at a high 
price. These people are chiefly responsible for the too highly colored plates 
and oyer-wrought descriptions. Still, the growth of varieties differs in differ- 
ent locations, and the originators may be mistaken as to their general merits. 


President Lyon announced the following committee on fruits exhibited : 
H. E. Van Deman, Kansas; Mr. Moore, Ohio; W. W. Farnsworth, Ohio. 


Wednesday—Morning Session. 


The exercises were opened with music, following which the Secretary read 
this letter, addressed by S. 8. Bailey, of Grand Rapids, to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, which had been endorsed by the Grand River Valley Horticultural 
Society and by the Executive Board of the State Horticultural Society : 


MR. BAILEY’S LETTER, 


GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN, } 
February 1, 1886. \ 
_ Mr. NorMaN J. COLEMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture : 

Dear Sir :—The destruction of the peach orchards of the country, more es- 
pecially those of the Northern States, by a disease called the “ yellows,” and 
no remedy having as yet been found to check the spread of the disease except 
the destruction of all the trees affected, and that check only temporary, there 
seems to be a demand that those in high authority in the nation who can com- 
mand the proper talent for a thorough scientific investigation should at once 
make an effort to solve the mystery of the vellows and determine the cause and 
the remedy. 

Science alone can do this, and may require a long and patient investigation 
and much means to extend the research which is not likely to be furnished by 
horticultural societies or aid from the States. 

No one but yourself has at present the power or the means to make such a 
thorough and exhaustive investigation of the subject as will meet the wants 
of those interested in peach growing and satisfy the country. 

It is unnecessary for me to call your attention to the loss to the country 
during the last fifty years, more especially during the last twenty years, by this 
disease, as you are more familiar with the facts than myself. 
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I am assured by your horticultural friends that you will do something for 
horticulture during your administration, and this assurance has encouraged 
me to write this letter. 

Permit me to suggest that in your investigation you determine, if possible, 
whether the yellows in the more Hastern States, said by some to be curable, is 
the same as the yellows in the Western States. Also that you find out through 
our representatives in other countries whether, in peach growing localities of 
other countries, the yellows, or a similar disease, is known among peaches, and 
if they have found a remedy. 

I see by the papers that you have recently made an addition to the botanical 
division of your department, of a section which is designed to furnish informa- 
tion respecting the diseases of al] field and garden crops caused by the attacks 
of parasitic fungi, and that Prof. F. 8. Scribner has been placed in charge of 
the work, and that “his attention has already been called to the following 
plant diseases: grape rot, pear blight,” etc. Could he not include the yellows 
in peaches ? 

But I have said enough. You, perhaps, have already anticipated appeals of 
this kind, have seen the wants of the country and commenced the work. Per- 
mit me to say in closing that the agriculturists and pomologists of this country 
have great confidence in your administration ; everybody seems to be looking 
for grand results, and we all know it will not be your fault if their anticipa- 
tions are not fully realized. Respecfully yours, 

S. 8. Barney. 


On motion of 8. B. Mann, the letter was unanimously endorsed by the 
society. 

The following discussion took place on the question: 

Mr. Mann stated that he did not believe that the yellows which had been 
cured in the Eastern States was the same as the yellows known in Michigan. 

A. G. Gulley: We at South Haven heartily endorse this letter. From the 
experiments of Dr. Miles we are fully satisfied that if some man can investigate 
it at different places as fully as he did there, we will find whether the disease is 
the same or not. 

T. T. Lyon: Some years ago I received from Mr. Berckmans, of Georgia, 
some peach trees for experiment, and one of them developed a well defined 
case of yellows before it blossomed, showing that if the disease is conveyed in 
the pollen, that is not the only way. 

T. T. Lyon presented the following preamble and resolution regarding a 
bureau of pomology in the Department of Agriculture, which, on motion of 
B. W. Steere, was unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, With the rapid recent increase and development of the fruit-growing 
interests of our country, in their various forms; and with the corresponding increase 
of the consumption of fruits, the pomological interests of our country have assumed a 
magnitude and importance not heretofore anticipated or provided for; 

AND WHEREAS, The success of varieties of fruits usually varies greatly, and to some 
extent, even unaccountably, with change of locality; 

AND WHEREAS, Long periods are usually required for the satisfactory local testing of 
varieties; and for this reason, extensive interchange of experiments, as well as a wider 
inter-acquaintance with the fruits of different localities, becomes important; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Society deems this department of agriculture of such importance 
as to warrant and even demand the fostering aid of a special branch of the National 
Department of Agriculture, under the supervision of an expert and capable pomologist, 
with the facilities and appropriations requisite to the efficient discharge of the duties of 
such position, 
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The secretary read a letter from Erwin F. Smith, of Ann Arbor, asking 
that the botanical department of the University be furnished with data 
regarding the spread of grape rot in the State. 

The following discussion then took place upon the next topic: 


FERTILIZERS. 


Mr. Moore, Toledo: In our nursery, near Toledo, Ohio, we find com- 
mercial fertilizers cheaper and better than stable manure. We like bone 
meal the best. That which we use costs thirty-five dollars a ton, and is made 
by the Cincinnati Dessicating Manufactory. We apply it in spring, mixed 
with muck or barn-yard manure by means of Kemp and Burpee’s No. 2 
spreader, at the rate of 600 to 800 pounds of the meal per acre. After it is 
spread, it is cultivated in, and the effect lasts two or three years. The soil is 
a sandy clay, with clay subsoil. 

C. W. Garfield: In orchards, how near the trees should manure be placed? 

Mr. Niles, Blissfield: The best effect is when it is placed under the ends of 
the limbs. ‘ 

T. T. Lyon: After ten or fifteen years the roots fill all the soil, and the 
manure should be applied broadcast. Whether it should be applied only 
to the surface, or plowed in, depends on the soil. In clay soil the roots run 
near the surface, and the orchard, when old, should be plowed very shallow, 
if at all. 

B. W. Steere: I have obtained the best results in old orchards by applying 
stable manure liberally over the whole surface, and plowing it in. The best 
time to apply it is fall or winter, and the plowing should be done early, as any 
injury to the roots does much less harm to the tree then than later. 

K. Baur recommended cow manure as mulch for grapes. He keeps chickens 
among his grapes until the fruit begins to ripen. 

Mr. Griffin inquired the cause of the bursting of the bark in young trees, 
whether it was caused by too rapid growth. 

T. T. Lyon replied that trees could not grow too fast early in the season. 
Bursting of the bark was common with trees which grew late, but in them, not 
until after growth ceased ; grows beans in his orchard, stopping cultivation just 
before wheat harvest. 

D. G. Edmiston: I have a large quantity of hard wood ashes. How shall I 
use them ? 

W. W. Farnsworth: I have applied them to wheat and grass without results, 
but have doubled a crop of raspberries by their use. What shall I apply to a 
field of newly set strawberries this spring ? 

A. B. Mason: Ihave had good success, near Toledo, by the application of 
two parts ashes and one of hen manure to poor, sandy spots. 

Mr. Niles: I have found L. L. Crofer’s fertilizer, Buffalo, N. Y., costing $40: 
a ton, to be good for newly set strawberries. 

A. B. Mason gave an example of the value of old leached ashes. Had known 
raspberry roots to run nine feet to a pile of them. They are useful to soften 
clay soil. 

C. W. Garfield: The best market gardeners near Grands Rapids haul manure 
from the city stables at a maximum price of a shilling a horse a month, and 
store it in large flat piles not over three feet deep. Care is taken to have no 
part of the heap higher than the rest to act as a chimney and cause it to burn. 
It is turned about twice; each time as soon as it begins to heat, the frequency 
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depending on the time of year. The fermentation destroys most of the weed 
seeds. For the cabbage family of plants, the use of fermented manure is con- 
sidered essential. One of the worst plans is to draw directly to the field and 
place in small conical piles. Coal ashes and plaster are sometimes used as an 
absorbent of the escaping ammonia when the manure cannot be turned in time. 
It is important to turn the piles as soon as evenly warmed through to prevent 
burning. In summer the second turning may need to be done within three or 
four days of the first. 

J. W. Hill: Strawberry growers at the East think they cannot grow straw- 
berries without ashes. They pay as highas 25 cents a bushel for leached ashes. 
Uses salt for pear and plum trees, and says that one cannot apply too much, but 
the grape, peach and cherry may be killed by a small quantity. 

A. B. Mason uses hen manure extensively, mixing it with road dust as it is 
made, and adding ashes at the time it is applied. 

CO. W. Garfield uses coal ashes as an absorbent, scattering it beneath the hen 
roosts and letting the manure remain until wanted. 


GREEN MANURING. 


C. J. Monroe: At South Haven we have practiced green manuring for ten 
years, especially with rye. It is sown during August and plowed under the next 
spring about the time it begins to head. Some peach orchards receive no other 
manure. Some sow clover instead of rye on alternate years, sowing it at the 
same time. Whichever is used, oats are sown with it for winter protection. 
One peach orchard of 1,500 trees has r-ceived, during the last nine or ten years, 
an annual application of a bushel to a bushel and a half of muck to each tree, 
applied in the fall, close to the stem. In the spring it is hauled away and 
plowed under. The owner thinks this treatment prevents the yellows. Eleven 
years ago the yellows appeared in the orchard in seventy trees, but it has since 
gradually diminished and a good crop has been produced every year. We have 
a good deal of faith in muck and green manuring. When we are to sow rye we 
can continue cultivation a little later. We treat the clover the same as the rye, 
except to plow it under a little later. We never leave a crop on the ground 
through the summer. During June, July and August the trees must have 
thorough cultivation. 


ENRICHING THE LAWN. 


In opening the brief discussion on this topic, Mr. Garfield asked if it were 
necessary to use on lawns the unsightly stable manure, as is so frequently done. 

Mr. Hough thought the use of stable manure needless. He uses wood ashes, 
apphed in early spring with a sieve. 

Mr. Sigler stated that he had maintained a good lawn for twenty-five years by 
the use of wood ashes only. 

B. W. Steere said that it was important to haye a deep, rich soil when the 
lawn was first made. 

President Lyon announced the following Committee on Resolutions: C. J. 
Monroe, South Haven; L. D. Watkins, Manchester; S. R. Fuller, Eaton 
Rapids. 
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THE RELATION OF BEES TO HORTICULTURE—BENEFITS AND INJURIES. 
W. Z HUTCHINSON, ROGERSVILLE, MICHIGAN. 


That bees are an important factor in the economy of nature has been proved 
beyond a doubt. Only a few days ago I came across the following in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal: “ Most of the readers of the Journal are aware that in 
England melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, and squashes cannot be raised in the 
open air; they are all raised in green-houses and hot-bed frames, and many 
hours have I worked in the garden at home in England with a fine, long cam- 
el’s hair brush, conveying the pollen from blossom to blossom where the bees 
could not get to do the work; and even now, in this climate, if we do not 
have good weather for the bees to work on the fruit bloom, and especially on 
red clover saved for seed, we get but a poor crop. Last year I had a good 
crop of mammoth clover seed, while afew miles from here there was none, 
and I think I owe it to my colonies of Italian bees, for they worked on it first- 
rate. 

“W. ADDENBROOKE.”’ 


A few weeks ago I heard two old farmers discussing bees and buckwheat. 
“*T tell you,” said one, “ buckwheat is a good thing for bees.” “‘ Yes,” replied 
the other, ‘“ but the bees are not a very good thing for the buckwheat.” ‘‘No, 
I suppose not,” said farmer number one. And thus the conversat*on ran on,. 
until I ventured to ask Mr. Farmer how he knew that buckwheat was injured 
by the bees. ‘“ Why, they take something from it, don’t they? If they do 
this, it injures it. How can it be other wise 2” replied my farmer friend. I 
then explained that I was a bee-keeper, and also a raiser of buckwheat; that 
my buckwheat, which was at times fairly ‘‘swarming ” with bees, yielded fully 
as well, if not better, than buckwheat that was far removed from the busy 
workers. I explained now necessary were the bees for the fertilization of blos- 
soms; that if the blossoms were covered with muslin, so that the bees had no 
access to them, they produced no fruit. 

My opponent contended that it might not be lack of visits from the bees that 

made the covered blossoms unfertile, but lack of heat from the sun’s rays, as 
- the result of being covered. I then cited to him the experiments of Prof. 
Lazenby, of Ohio, in covering strawberries with boxes, and fertilizing one 
variety with the pollen from another. Specimens that were left unfertilized 
produced no fruit; those that were fertilized did. I also told that oft-re- 
peated story of how the fruit growers of a certain town in Massachusetts, 
years ago, compelled the bee-keepers i in that vicinity to move their bees out of 
town. ‘The bees injured the fruit, so said the fruit growers. Ina few years 
they were persuading the bee-keepers to bring back their bees, as the crops of 
fruit had been exceptionally light since the removal of the bees. The bees 
were brought back, and with them came abundant crops. I told him that crops 
of red clover seed could not be raised in Australia until bumble bees were 
imported to fertilize the blossoms. I then waxed eloquent, and declared that 
the beautiful colors were not given flowers simply to please the human eye, 
the grateful fragrance to regale the human olfactories, nor did the nectar flow 
simply that it might be gathered up and used to tickle human palates; these 
things were the blossom’s advertisement which attracts to it the honey- 
loving bee, which came, bringing with it the fertilizing pollen from distant 
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flowers. When I had finished, my opponent said: “ Well, I don’t know any- 
thing about it; maybe you are right, my friend.” 

Now, those of you who know that bees are largely instrumental in the fer- 
tilization of blossoms, and that the removal of the nectar in no wise injures 
the fruit or grain, may be inclined to smile at the old farmer’s views, but, my 
friends, he is not alone in his ignorance; even editors—yes, and agricultural 
editors at that—have exhibited lamentable ignorance upon this subject. The 
agricultural editor of a very prominent New York weekly very gravely in- 
formed an inquiring correspondent that bees were an injury to buckwheat, 
taking the same grounds as did my farmer opponent. It was this same editor 
who said he had watched with interest the progress of the Italian bees ever 
since the first pair (?) was brought over from Italy. 

It is nearly always ignorance that leads to trouble about bees. In Wisconsin 
the past season, the owner of an apiary was sued for damages alleged to have 
been done to sheep while grazing in a pasture of white clover. It was claimed 
that the bees came in swarms and drove the sheep from the pastures! 

It is well known to those who are conversant with the habits of bees, that, 
when foraging, a bee is timid, and will flee upon the approach of any object. 
The plaintiff in the suit was not only ignorant of the habits of bees, but 
seemed to forget that were it not for the services of the bees in fertilizing the 
white clover blossoms there would have been no white clover pasture for his 
sheep. The judge in this suit decided that there was no law applicable to the 
case, and dismissed the suit. The plaintiff probably mistook the attacks of 
the troublesome gad-fly for the attacks of bees, which he saw working upon 
the clover. 

In California, recently, a bee-keeper has been sued by a fruit grower for 
alleged damages done to grapes. The suit was in a justice’s court; the apiarist 
was beaten, but has, I believe, appealed to the higher court. 

As to whether bees really do injure fruit is a question that has been fre- 
quently asked. I presume many fruit growers will unhesitatingly say ‘that 
they do, and they Anow they do, while bee-keepers are equally certain that it is 
impossible for bees to pierce the skin of fruit. At the convention of bee- 
keepers, held last December, in Detroit, Prof. A. J. Cook said: ‘“ People 
have several times told me that their grapes had been destroyed by bees, and 
I have offered to come and witness the destruction, if they would let me know 
when it was going on, but I cautioned them to first be swe that they had a 
case. I have never been called. Bees do sometimes attack grapes, however, 
but it is when the weather has first caused them to crack, or something else 
has attacked and opened the skins.” 

At Aurora, Ill., there is an experimental station of the United States, in 
charge of Prof. Nelson W. M. Lairs. The Professor was at the December 
meeting of bee-keepers in Detroit, and read from the advance sheets of his 
report. He had placed colonies of bees in a building, deprived them of food, 
except fruit of different kinds, which was placed upon shelves around the sides 
of the room. All specimens having cracked skins, or that were intentionally 
preforated, were entirely consumed, except the skins, dwt, although these bees 
were starved to death, not a sound grape, apple, peach, or fruit of any kind 
was injured. It is a physical impossibility for a bee to cut open the skin of a . 
grape; its mandibles are not capable of cutting. 

Now, then, although I deny that a bee can attack and destroy a sound grape, 
I do not deny that bees are sometimes a source of great annoyance, and per 
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haps some loss to the grape grower. ven if the skins of his grapes are 
cracked, or have been pierced by wasps or birds, the grape grower may not 
wish them sucked dry; or if he does not care for the loss of the cracked grapes, 
the presence of the bees is a great annoyance in gathering the fruit. Bee- 
keepers should nos ignore this, neither should the grape growers forget that the 
bees are their best friends, inasmuch as they fertilize the blossoms, and thereby 
produce the fruit. In the spring, when there are but few insects to fertilize the 
blossoms, the bees are very valuable. Both bee-keepers and fruit growers 
should learn to bear and forbear. If I understand the matter, the injury and 
annoyance that grape growers suffer from bees is often of short duration, only 
lasting afew days, and, if all parties would exhibit a neighborly spirit, it is 
probable that the bees might be shut in their hives fora few days, with no 
great loss to the bee-keeper, as bees never frequent cider mills, nor suck the 
juices from fruit, unless there is a dearth of honey, and the loss of honey 
would not be great. If the weather is warm, the hives would probably 
require a great amount of ventilation. 

But let us suppose that bees do injure grapes, or other fruits, and that the bee- 
keeper cannot, or will not keep his bees at home, can the fruit grower, in jus- 
tice, ask the bee-keeper to pay damages, or to move his bees away? It may 
help us to turn the telescope, and look through it from the other end. Let 
us suppose that the juices of fruits were injurious to bees, that when stored and 
used for winter food, it led to disease among bees. Could not bee-keepers then, 
as consistently, complain if a vineyard was started near them, as fruit grow- 
ers Can now complain when an apiary is brought into their neighborhood? 

Bees have existed as long as have fruits, and the keeping of one is as legiti- 
mate and recognized a business as the raising of the other; andif there are 
times when the two industries clash, it is doubtful if the difficulties can be set- 
tled by legal proceedings. In my own opinion, however, there is a moral law 
that is applicable to the case. Ihave reference to priority of location. If 
bees are the cause of loss and annoyance to a grape grower, and this loss or 
annoyance is not counterbalanced by the benefits derived from the bees, then 
the man who knows this, and plants a vineyard in the vicinity of anapiary is 
morally bound not to complain of the depredation of the bees, while the bee- 
keeper who brings an apiary into a grape-growing district should feel himself 
morally bound to keep ‘his bees from annoying his grape-growing neighbors. 


Afternoon Session. 
The first paper of the afternoon was upon 
MAKING WALKS AND DRIVES. 
BY DR. WOODLAND OWEN, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 


Oue of the leading and attractive features about a home, whether it be of 
costly and magnificent proportions, or whether it be smaller or unpretentious 
in its appearance, is its well-kept lawn, with its walks and drives, sharply de- 
fined by the green carpet in which both are cut. These walks and drives 
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should be made for a double purpose—use and ornament. Their length, 
breadth and shape must be in just proportion with the size and aspect of the 
grounds and the landscape of which they form a part; their borders should be 
accurately cut and all rubbish carefully raked off and thrown in the compost 
heap. Thus kept, their graceful curves and bends are objects of attraction, 
which give pleasure to the observer and satisfaction to the proprietor. But I 
am not called upon to express the satisfaction one has in looking at or walking 
over a beautiful lawn with its well-kept walks and drives, and the pleasure one 
has while looking at a beautiful landscape where nature and art are judiciously 
blended ; but we must come down to the practical methods of making these 
walks and drives which are so directly connected with the utility and adorn- 
ment of the surrounding landscape. In making walks and drives, a practical 
man will not lay out a plan for them until he has made himself acquainted 
with every feature of the surroundings, haying viewed them from every point, 
that he may choose the choicest and most picturesque spots through which he 
can lay the easiest and most graceful lines. 

Straight walks and drives should always be avoided where there are any pre- 
tentions to size and adornment, though the ground forming the lawn should 
be even and level. But you must always have an object to turn you aside 
from a straight line; you must butt against something to make a curve, even 
if you have to plant a tree or a group of shrubbery, which will soon appear as 
if you made the curve to prevent digging up the tree, or rooting out the shrub-: 
bery—a cause for the curve must be made to appear. 

After we have carefully selected our route and decided upon the line which 
we think will add most to the picturesqueness of the place, we proceed to stake 
it, usually doing this by staking out the general outline of the walk from the 
two given points the width desired, then with stakes throw out your curves 
and graceful flowing lines as seem the most appropriate and satisfactory. 
These stakes may have to be changed frequently before you are quite satisfied 
as to the effect, as most has to be done by the eye, and must be considered 
from every point. 

When all the outlines are established, we proceed to make our walks and 
drives according to the following general rule, varying, however, to some ex- 
tent on different soils. In the first place we must make provision for the easy 
escape of water, either bv drainage if the soil is heavy and holds water ; or if 
light and porous, the water being readily absorbed by the soil, we have no dif- 
ficulty, except where the grade is great, and in heavy rains would wash and 
gutter out; then we must make frequent outlets, that the surplus water may 
run off without washing, or it could be run into a tile drain under cover, but 
in a light sand or grayelly soil the surplus water soon disappears, and the dam- 
age, if any, can be easily repaired. The water being provided for, we proceed 
to throw out the soil to the depth of six inches for a walk, and ten inches 
for a drive, more or less according to the nature of the soil, making the bot- 
tom level, on which we place about three inches of coarse gravel or stones, 
well tamped or rolled down; broken brick or stone, which are usually to be 
had when the house is built, or any coarse material of the kind well tamped 
down, will make a good bottom ; on this put sufficient gravel sifted through a 
coarse sieve to bring the center of the walk on a level with the lawn, rounding 
to the edges with a depression sufficient to carry the water, when it rains, from 
the center to the sides of the walk, where it is soon absorbed into the lawn; 
roll well with a heayy roller, and your walk will be smooth and solid. The 
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width of the walk depends something on the size of the grounds, but in no 
case would I have less than five feet, and if the grounds are large, you may add 
something to that, remembering always that two and often more link arms to 
enjoy the beauties which nature has so lavishly spread before them. 

A walk thus made will last an indefinite length of time. But a much less 
expensive walk can be made on most soils by taking out two or three inches of 
soil, and replacing with good clean sifted gravel, raising the center as high as 
the lawn, with sufficient depression towards the grass to take off the water ; 
roll with a heavy roller, and your walk will soon be hard and solid, but it 
would be improved if rolled again soon after a rain, which has a great tend- 
ency to assist in its solidification. The same principles carried out make an 
excellent carriage drive, but we must bear in mind always that a much heavier 
weight is brought to bear on it, consequently the coarse stones in the bottom 
want to be thicker and well tamped down with coarse gravel, making a bed at 
least four inches thick, then two or three inches of coarse gravel well rolled 
down ; upon this put about three inches of gravel sifted through a coarse 
sieve, or sufficient to raise the center of the drive even with the lawn, slightly 
falling towards the outside to carry off the water. 

But if I was called upon to make a drive, where money was no object, where 
it made no difference whether the expense was one hundred or one thousand 
dollars, 1 would dig out my driveway twelve or fourteen inches deep and place 
in the bottom flat square stones, five or six inches thick, one or two inches apart 
with the flattest side down, then fill the spaces with coarse stones or gravel well 
tamped in between the stones. Then put on about four inches of coarse gravel, 
roll well and leave it till a heavy rain came, which would assist very much in 
settling it. After the rain I would roll again, then put on gravel sifted through 
a coarse sieve until the drive was as high in the center as the level of the sod, 
slightly falling towards the outside to carry off the water. 

The width of the drive must, like the walk, depend somewhat upon the sur- 
roundings and be in keeping with the extent and style of the buildings, but in 
no case be less than ten feet. 

In finishing off both walks and drives, give no prominent roundness of 
appearance, but just enough to take the water from the center to edge of the 
walk or drive. 

In speaking of gravel, I use bank gravel, us being far preferable to lake or 
river gravel; packs harder, quicker, and in all cases makes a better walk or 
drive. 

Walks thus made and well kept add largely to the beauty and convenience of 
the home, and are not expensive to make or keep in order when proper tools 
are used. But they have one drawback which it will be proper to notice here, 
and for which I know of no remedy; when the frost is coming out in the spring 
the gravel will be like a sponge filled with water until it is thawed deep enough 
to let the water through, when it will be hard enough to walk on in a very 
short time, but till then they are useless as walks. 

In my own walks I provide wide boards to lay down the center during the 
thawing period on those walks most in use. On the others we sometimes en- 
croach upon the sod, which usually holds the frost till the gravel has thawed 
out and let the water through. 


DISCUSSION. 


C. W. Garfield inquired the value of coal ashes for walks. 
3 
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Dr. Owen said the ashes were liable to track into the house. 

N. B. Covert said coal ashes made a good foundation for walks of tar and 
gravel concrete. . 

Mr. Hough said that coal ashes were good for drives but too dirty for walks. 

C. W. Garfield said that it was often best to combine the walk and drive in 
one, as it saved half the labor in keeping them in order. He described an im- 
proved implement for cutting borders, consisting of a wheel cultivator with a 
sharp cutter like a plow-share. With it he could cut as much border in an 
hour as with a border iron in two days, and do it more uniform. 

The next topic was: 


TREES IN AND OUT OF PLACE. 


Upon which an excellent paper was read by Mr. Porter Beal, of Geneva, Mich., 
the manuscript of which we have been unable to obtain. 

T. T. Lyon: Trees may be in place when small which need removing when 
they become large. 

E. Baur: I would have along the north and south roads in our State native 
evergreens, and along the east and west roads winter apple trees. 

A. A. Crozier preferred groups of trees along the roadside rather than rows 
which were imperfect. 

L. D. Watkins asked what to do with trees in the yard which became so large 
as to hide the house. It might have been remedied when they were set by leav- 
ing clear openings to the street. He thought the oaks and the white pine bet- 
ter for parks than for the door-yard. He liked fruit trees on the outskirts of 
the grounds. 

S. M. Pearsall: I set the trees of my first apple orchard twenty feet apart. 
They are too thick, and I cannot thin them and have them in good shape. 

B. W. Steere: My idea of the distance apart for trees has been growing 
wider and wider. At an early day so many soft maples were set here in Adrian 
as to have given it its name, “soft maple city.” They were set in uniform 
close rows, and when you have seen a few rods you have seen all. Some of our 
common council have no idea what a tree will develop into when it has a 
chance, and as a result there are more misshapen trees in this city than in any 
other place inthe State. The council ordered all trees to be trimmed up ten 
feet from the ground, and subsequently raised the requirement to twelve feet. 

C. W. Garfield called attention to the use of trees for producing desired 
effects in the landscape, describing a case in Illinois, where the appearance of 
a hill was produced with trees alone. 

A piece of music was then given by Mrs. Dr. and Miss Mattie Sager. 


IN-DOOR HORTICULTURE. 
MARY N. ALLEN, HUDSON, MICHIGAN. 


The love of the beautiful is one of the strongest incentives to a pure and 
noble life. The jasper walls, the pearly gates, the golden streets of the Heavenly 
City, with the evergreen foliage of that wonderful tree that is to yield its fruits 
by the side of the river whose waters are clear as crystal, the beauties of which 
no earthly city could ever compare, form some of the attractions that are held 
out at the end of a Christian life, and the more beautiful and attractive we can 
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make our earthly homes, the nearer shall we come to solving the problem, 
“‘ How to guard the rising generation against the evils of the day.” 

House plants form one of the cheapest and most attractive of the long list 
of home decorations, and as this talk is to be for home adornment and pleasure, 
not for any money that there may be in it, we take the ground that no house- 
keeper should try to keep any more plants than her time and strength will 
allow, and not interfere with the more essential home cares. 

It is wonderful how much pleasure and inspiration can be derived from the 
cultivation of a few varieties ; how they brighten and enliven the home, and 
the real company those objects of life are in the season when all nature is in- 
animate. 

I entered the clean and cheerful kitchen of a friend some time since, where 
she was doing the week’s ironing, and noticing the look of real pleasure and 
satisfaction on her countenance, and seeing that she was quite alone, I said: 
“Why, Mrs, B., I thought you had company?” “And so I have,’”’ was her 
reply, introducing me at once to a thrifty calla lily with a blossom of creamy 
white luxuriance standing on the table in front of her work. 

“T cannot stay in the sitting room all the time to feast my eyes on my lily, 
and so I have brought it out and placed it where I may enjoy it while I work.” 

And so after first assuring ourselves that we are equal to the task of not allow- 
ing them to be nipped by Jack Frost, we should decide as to the amount of room 
we can allot to this purpose; and the next very important step is the selection 
of plants, and those that will give you the most satisfaction for the care you 
can give them, are the ones to decide upon. In this taste they may as widely 
differ as the nature and disposition of individuals. I have found the most enjoy- 
ment in the geranium, coleus and begonia, because I have so little room to give 
to plants, and these varieties are always attractive from their bright and varie- 
gated foliage, which in some instances is as handsome as blossoms can well be. 

I would not exclude from ever so small a collection a few of the trailing 
vines in hanging baskets, as they add much of grace and beauty to window 
gardening, and some varieties can be placed where they do not have the direct 
influence of the window light, and do well. 

I was much pleased recently with a pot of smilax, placed behind the cornice 
of a friend’s secretary with its dark, glossy green, foliage drooping gracefully 
from the corner. The madeira vine, tradescantia, English ivy and oxalis are 
among the most common and easiest of cultivation and beautiful for window 
decoration. The farfugium is very ornamental, and if you have room for its 
broad leaves, no collection is complete without it. I would not neglect the 
modest little primrose, whose blossoms will turn a smiling face to you, as an 
ample reward for the little care that it demands in your north window, while 
the old-fashioned oleander with its wide spreading boughs, will remind you of 
the tropical clime in the home, although without may lie deep the Arctic 
snows. I have sometimes thought that if I could not keep another plant, I 
would still want the rose geranium and sweet fern for the aromatic fragrance 
they will bestow. 

I have found that plants give the best satisfaction in the common earthern 
crocks from five to eight inches in diameter, and from five to seven inches in 
depth, resting in saucers of the same material to receive the drainage, in case 
they should be given too much water at any time—the crocks to be filled with 
sandy soil mixed with leaf mould. 

The greatest difficulty I have found in keeping plants in the living room is 
the dust that will arise from sweeping, and this may be obviated, in a measure, 
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by placing a light cloth over the collection during the process of sweeping and 
dusting the room. If plants are kept in a bay window, drapery can be taste- 
fully arranged so as to protect them at such atime. If dust collects on the 
begonia it should be wiped off with a dry sponge. I have brightened up ge- 
raniums by submerging the tops in tepid water. 

I have never been troubled very much with insects, excepting a small para- 
site, which adheres very closely to the under side of the leaf of the oleander. 
They killed the first one I tried to grow. Ido not know the name of this little 
pest, but it looks quite formidable under the lens of the magnifying glass. I 
have succeeded in preventing them from harming my present oleander by 
wiping the leaf with a soft wet cloth. 

The earth worm can be easily managed by carefully examining the earth 
before repotting the plants. I have never seen house plants out of place when 
they did not take the care that should be given to more essential home com- 
forts, and little children were not neglected thereby, and there was not more 
of the blessed soil on the floor than there was around the plants; but even 
then, while we admired the plants, we should feel like saying with Burns, “To 
spare thee now is past my pow’r, thou bonnie gem,” and they would all find a 
place out of doors, no matter where the mercury stood. 

A writer has said that where he finds house plants in the home he is sure of 
a kindly welcome. Be that as it may, we always feel a deeper interest in those — 
who speak admiringly and approvingly of our plants. The love of approba- 
tion is another of the strong motives that influence mankind. The Greeks 
recognized this in giving as their highest award for military achievements, for 
literary merit, for civic renown, a laurel wreath. For this, Demosthenes 
wrought in his immortal oration, For the Crown: “The laurel faded, but the 
honor was imperishable;”’ and although we may have no laurel wreaths or am- 
aranthine flowers among our house plants, yet there is a broadening and refin- 
ing influence connected with them that will lead the thoughts through these 
green pets of nature up to nature’s God. 

A lady in the audience said: I have a calla fourteen years old which blos- 
somed regularly for seven or eight years, since which it has not blossomed, 
though repotted every year. Whatcan I do for it? Also can callas be grown 
successfully in a north window? 

Mrs. : My best success has been in tin, though I do not get many 
blossoms. They are a pale green in color. They are in a north window; 
perhaps they need the sun. 

Mrs. Hough: It does no harm to let them multiply in the pot. We have 
no difficulty in getting them to bloom. We turn them down under a tree after 
blooming, and repot the next winter, and water with very warm water. 

C. W. Garfield spoke of the maiden hair fern as a house plant. It is not sen- 
sitive to a change of air, and is one of the most handsome for the decoration 
of rooms. It needs but a short period of rest, beg beautiful nearly the 
whole year. 

L. D. Watkins: It can be obtained from the woods in winter, at any time 
when the ground is bare, and will start into growth in afew days. It will do 
well where there is but little light. 

B. W. Steere recommended lily of the valley and dicentra spectabilis as 
house plants. 

C. W. Garfield spoke of the value of Impatieus sultana as a house plant. 

HK. W. Allis opened a short discussion on the next topic, 
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MANAGING THE INSECTS. 


Bisulphide of carbon is coming into use for the destruction of insects, and it 
will kill all kinds, but it is not yet known how much can be used with safety 
to the plants. ‘To fumigate with sulphur for the green fly, place the pot con- 
taining the plant in a close box. Lady beetle placed in a conservatory will 
destroy large numbers of insects. The larva of one species of this beetle did 
more than any other insect to rid the State of the maple cotton scale louse. 

Pyrethrum is not successful in the open air. For its use on house flies, give 
afew puffs from the bellows into the room, when the flies will all seek the 
windows, where a few more puffs will cause them to drop to the floor, where 
they may be swept up and burned before they recover. 

C. W. Garfield: We use pyrethrum for the green fly. In our little con- 
servatory it easily kills over half of them at one application, and a second 
application kills many of the remainder. The next best remedy is tobacco 
water. It is not so offensive in the house as the smoke. 

W. W. Farnsworth, in reply to a question, said that in growing cabbage on 
a large scale he was not troubled with the worm. 

EK. W. Allis said that in a small garden the worms could be kept in check by 
introducing its parasites. 


ORCHARD DRAINAGE, 


This subject was opened with the following note, read by the Secretary, from 
J.J. Harrison, of Painesville, Ohio: 


“T have had no experience in orchard draining, but from the 200 or 300 
acres that we have underdrained and planted to nursery trees, frequently let- 
ting elm, maples, poplars, etc., get four inches through and twenty to twenty- 
five feet tall, and never having been troubled with the roots checking the tile, I 
think tile can be profitably used in orchard drainage. I would place the tile at 
good depth, say four feet, and have the drains between the rows of trees and tile of 
good size, say four inches; should plant the trees on the ridge and place drains 
in the dead-furrow, planting the rows, if apple, about 40 feet apart and 32 feet 
in rows; and if the trees were planted on the ridge that one plowing would 
make, there would be but little danger of water remaining on the surface long 
enough to do any injury to soil or trees, and the rootlets of the trees would be 
a long time making the 20 feet to the drain and filling a four inch tile. 

“As to the cost of our tiling and the success achieved by it in our operations, 
the former is more easily answered than the latter. We commenced under- 
draining 16 years ago when labor was $2 a day and file very dear, and had to 
go a long way to get sutticient fall for outlets, making it very expensive, with 
drains two rods apart. The first 100 acres we estimated the cost at $75 per 
acre. We are now doing it for $40 per acre, using 24 and 3 inch tile for the 
laterals. Of course if the mains are tiled, using large sizes, it adds greatly to 
the aggregate expense. We have one of Rennie’s elevator ditchers, which 
opens up the ditches nicely where the Jand is of even texture, but is not as sat- 
isfactory where there are hard, stony ridges or spots. 

“* Now as to the value underdraining has been to us, I would estimate it as the 
difference between success and failure; and think had we planted the same 
amount of nursery stock on the same land without underdraining we should 
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be $100,000 worse off than we now are. I have known four inch tile to choke 
up two years after being laid so they had to be taken up, and not a root in the 
tile either, but all caused by failure to get a true grade. If the bottom of the 
ditch is uneyen and the tile settles the depth of its bore, the probability is that 
the tile will be choked as soon as silt enough gets in to fill it up. The most 
important thing in tiling is to have suitable fall and a true grade.” 

In continuing the discussion of the subject, this note from Dr. M. Miles, of 
Amherst, Massachusetts, was presented: 


DRAINAGE OF ORCHARDS. 
PROF. M. MILES, AMHERST, MASS. 


It seems to be a popular notion that tile drains have some mysterious 
attraction for the roots of trees, and that a growth of fine fibrous roots in the 
tiles is a very common cause of obstruction. 

The inference is therefore made that the thorough drainage of orchards is 
impracticable; or at least, that the results of such drainage are attended with 
so much uncertainty as to make the liberal expenditure of capital in such 
improvements undesirable. : 

This inference cannot, however, be accepted as a legitimate one, as the 
assumption which gives rise to it is based on insufficient evidence. 

The reported cases in which tiles have been stopped by the roots of trees, 
seem to show that this cause of obstruction may be looked upon as an excep- 
tional one that is liable to occur only under certain well defined conditions. 

From the facts I have been able to collect, relating to this subject, water- 
loving trees and shrubs, like the elm, willow, swamp ash, and elder, are almost 
exclusively the offenders, but I have yet to learn that they have been trouble- 
some when there was not a perennial stream of water running in the tiles. 

There is, moreover, no evidence that the roots of fruit trees are more likely 
to cause a stoppage in drains, than the roots of some of our ordinary farm 
crops, which have been known to fill the tiles in seasons of drought, where the 
water was constantly running. 

When perennial springs are discharged through the drains there is always 
more or less danger of obstruction from the roots of low land trees in the 
vicinity of the line of the tiles; but it must be noted, that those which are 
close to the drains very often, or perhaps in a large proportion of cases, do no 
harm, while other individuals of the same species, at a considerable distance 
from the drains, are quite as likely to prove the invaders, so that other condi- 
tions than mere proximity to the drains must be taken into consideration to 
account for the facts observed. 

The character of the subsoil, and especially its capillarity, or porosity, which 
largely determines the facility with which a supply of water is obtained from 
other sources than the drains in time of drought, will undoubtedly have an in- 
fluence on the habit of root growth; and it is only when the available supply of 
water from the subsoil is not sufficient for the purposes of the plant that the 
abnormal method of invading the tiles for water is resorted to. It is not from 
choice, but from compulsion that the erratic habit is developed. And here the 
mistake must not be made of assuming that the thorough and deep drainage of 
the subsoil will increase the erratic habits of the roots in time of drought. 
Thorough drainage is one of the most efficient methods for increasing the capil- 
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larity of soils and enabling plants to resist Lhe unfavorable influence of droughts ; 
and just in proportion to the provision made to facilitate the normal perform- 
ance of the functions of growth, will the abnormal or erratic tendencies of the 
roots be kept within proper limits. 

It will be found, as a general rule, that when orchards are thoroughly drained 
to the depth of three or four feet, where there are no perennial springs to keep 
up the flow of water through the summer, the tiles will discharge no water 
during the summer months, with the exception of a few days after heayy rains, 
and under such conditions there can be no danger of a stoppage of the tiles by 
the roots of trees. 

Where springs occur that are likely to keep running throughout the year, it 
will undoubtedly be a wise precaution to provide for them a separate drain and 
outlet, so that their supply of water will not be discharged it the general 
system of drains. 

It is an established principle of agricultural practice that the full benefits of 
thorough tillage and manures cannot be secured without the ameliorating influ- 
ence of thorough drainage on the soil, and there are no good reasons for the 
belief that orchards and the land devoted to small fruits cannot be benefited 
to the same extent by such improvements as the land under cultivation for the 
field crops of the farm. 


DISCUSSION. 


A. G. Gulley: Ihave taken up one year old peach trees with roots seven 
feet long reaching to a tile drain. Crabs, peaches and cherries are very likely 
to stop tile drains with a mass of fibrous roots. J.S. Woodward states that 
he has been pretty successful in cementing the joints of tiles to exclude roots. 

C. W. Garfield: Three years ago, in Grand Rapids, a two foot sewer, with 
continuous running water, was completely stopped by roots from a neighboring 
plantation of trees. 

Peter Coller: I have seen a tile drain stopped by the roots of growing corn. 

T. T. Lyon: I have drained an apple orchard with four inch tile without 
trouble from the roots. At another place, however, some three year old peach 
trees filled the tile with roots and cut off the flow. Norway spruce trees of older 
age standing near did not send roots to the tiles. 

S. B. Mann: <A drain having a continuous flow of water is much more 
likely to attract roots than one which has not. 

C J. Monroe: It is surprising how little definite information can be Zot on 
this subject. Some ten years ago I set a peach orchard of four acres. The 
trees near some drains in the orchard were the best. At the end of the fourth 
year, at the close of a wet winter, I lost every tree on the drained portion of the 
field. On examination I found the three inch tiles stopped by peach roots, so 
that the ground was wet, causing the death of the trees. It is useless to cover 
the joints with anything but cement. I tried tin, but the roots gotin. Poplar, 
elm and willow are the worst trees to stop drains. 

EK. H. Reynolds: I have had a tile drain in an apple orchard for twenty 
years with no trouble. Soft baked tile will not answer. 

A. G. Gulley: In western New York, people have been troubled by their tile 
drains filling with the roots of grapevines. 

The session closed with a report of A. G. Gulley, delegate to the recent mcet- 
- ing of the Western New York Horticultural Society. 

The following are some of the points given : 
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Prof. Caldwell said that salt was useful to the plant as a solvent for other 
material and not as a direct food. Salt, when pure, does not draw moisture, 
though when impure it may. Its apparent effect in this direction results from 
its preventing too rapid evaporation and too rapid absorption by the plant. J. 
S. Woodward stated that potassium chloride was largely used in Connecticut in 
peach orchards for a supply of potash. Nitrogen is applied in the form of 
sodium nitrate during spring and summer. Ellwanger and Barry keep pears in 
a house above a cellar and the walls filled with straw. The house freezes but 
little. The pears are kept in boxes of about a bushel. Apples are kept in bar- 
rels in the same house. Catawba is the favorite grape in that section. They 
complain that the Worden is not a good shipper. 


e Evening Session. 


The first topic for the evening, “ Rotation in Fruit Plantations and Garden 
Crops,” brought out but little. A. G. Gulley believed that a rotation of fertil- 
izers was more practicable and useful than a rotation of crops in small fruits. 
In the garden, rotation is sometimes necessary to avoid injury by insects, and 
perhaps for other reasons. No rotation is necessary with onions for ten or 
fifteen years at least—it is a mere matter of manure. 

The remainder of the time assigned to this topic was taken up with miscel- 
laneous topics and questions. 

S. R. Fuller: I would like to ask if anyone has had experience in mowing 
and burning strawberry ground after fruiting ? 

W. W. Farnsworth: I mow the tops of my strawberries after fruiting, then 
cultivate and manure, but do not burn. 

E. Baur: My practice is, as soon after picking as possible to harrow up the 
old straw mulch and set fire to the bed. I have practiced this successfully four 
years. 

W. W. Farnsworth: The Baldwin apple is not hardy enough with us. Is 
it failing ? 

H. E. Vandeman: Iam just from meetings in lowa and Kansas, where the 
matter of hardiness is of the greatest importance. Some there advocate top 
grafting on hardy stocks. Others do not, thinking that it makes no differ- 
ence. 

T. T. Lyon: The Baldwin kills in some places in Michigan. I think there 
is but slight advantage in top grafting. The hardiness of the Russian varieties 
is due to their ability to withstand the summer by reason of their peculiar 
foliage. This cannot be changed by top grafting on another stock. 

A. A. Crozier: Is it not true that the bodies of trees are more liable to be 
killed than the smaller limbs, so that if this were of some hardy variety the 
tree might be saved ? 

W. W. Farnsworth: Cannot the bodies be protected in some manner to pre- 
vent this injury ? 

C. W. Garfield: I think 1 have known of cases where the large limbs were 
killed even more than the bodies. 

T. T. Lyon thought the injuries mentioned more likely due to disease in- 
duced by exposure to excessive heat and cold on portions of the trunk not 
shaded by the branches, and that this injury could not be prevented by grafting. 
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S. B. Mann asked advice regarding plowing an old orchard which had been 
‘long in grass. 

T. T. Lyon: I could not say without seeing the orchard. Much depends 
on the soil. We must always remember that roots must be touched rather 
carefully on old trees. Perhaps a mulch would be safest. 


HORTICULTURE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. H. E. Vandeman, the recently appointed Pomologist of the Depart- 
ment, being present was called upon, and responded in brief as follows: 

The present Commissioner, Mr. Colman, the first horticulturist ever in 
charge of the Department, is desirous of establishing a bureau of pomology in 
the Department for the better investigation of subjects connectod with fruit- 
growing. My purpose in coming here is to see the condition of pomology in 
your State and what is needed. The line of work we propose to follow cannot 
be fully outlined as yet. As far as can be seen it is to find out the facts with 
regard to such varieties as are of importance, and transmit such facts and va- 
Tieties to the people. Thus Russian fruits are of no value for Michigan so far 
as winter apples are concerned, though we may get something valuable from 
that source in the way of pears and cherries. It is the desire of Mr. Colman 
and myself to work in harmony with all horticultural societies, individuals and 
agr cultural colleges in advancing the pomological interests of our country. 

T. T. Lyon: At the great expositions at Philadelphia and New Orleans the 
Department had on exhibition lithographs and casts of fruits which were a dis- 
grace to the Department. The lithographs were the same as those used by 
“flash” tree agents. We need casts of fruit true to nature and drawings true 
to nature of the fruit, foliage and young wood, and also photographs of each 
variety of tree to show its habit. There are so many varieties so near alike that 
we need all these particulars. 

The Secretary read a short letter from Commissioner Colman. 

H. E. Vandeman: One of the first things I propose to do is to throw those 
casts and lithographs out the back door. I propose to have a set of models of 
fruit made that shall be truly educational, including typical specimens and the 
variations found in different localities. The desire is to muster all the good 
sense that we have and use it. 

The Secretary then gave an outline of the proposed features of the forthcom- 
ing fair, as far as they had been determined, by the Board. He said we have 
been discussing how to make a change in our set of offerings so as to bring out 
a new set of ideas. 1st. In plants and flowers we offer separate premiums for 
professionals and amateurs. We offer premiums for a variety of new things. 
One of these is for a display of bedding plants in beds in miniature door-yards. 
2d. The society has appointed an agent to make an exhibit of fruit, showing the 
desirable and undesirable features of each variety. In some varieties the speci- 
mens will be nearly all fair, in others the reverse. This will beshown. We also 
offer premiums for the most attractive exhibits. If the Agricultural Society 
secures a permanent location and we continue to exhibit with it, we shall arrange 
to decorate the outside of the buildings and the adjacent lawns. Our offers on 
large collections, for particular purposes, will be for a definite number of varie- 
ties. Our offers for single plates will be more for the newer valuble sorts than 
for those well known. 
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A. G. Gulley: Besides collections of market fruits there will be a collection 
of odd things. 


D. G. Edmiston: The Lenawee County Society recently selected the follow-- 
ing lists of grapes, which may be of interest: Five best for family use, Concord, 
Worden, Cottage, Brighton, Delaware. Five best for market, Concord, Pock- 
lington, Niagara, Worden, Brighton. 

The Cottage is a black variety, a littie smaller than Concord, a handsome: 
bunch and almost as sweet as Delaware. It ripens a few days before Worden 
and is hardy. 

H. E. Vandeman: The Worden seems to be supplanting the Concord in 
Kansas. 

T. T. Lyon: It seems to be in Michigan. The Rural New Yorker thinks: 
the time for planting the Concord has passed. 

The question was then asked of those present if they could have but one va- 
riety of grape which it would be. ‘The replies, as far as given, were as follows: 

A. Sigler: Brighton. 

W. Owen: Brighton. 

W. W. Farnswoith: Worden. 

T. T. Lyon: Brighton, or possibly Empire State for a new variety. 

D. G. Edmiston: Worden. 

E. Baur: Ulster Prolific. 

A. G. Gulley: Worden. 

S. M. Pearsall: Delaware. 

A. B. Mason: Worden. 

W. Z. Hutchinson: Concord. 

Joseph Whitlark: Woodruff. 

Mr. Moore: Brighton. 

Porter Beal: Concord. 

H. E. VanDeman: Worden. 

C. A. Sessions: Concord. 

N. B. Covert: White Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Niles: Worden. 

R. Haigh: Delaware 

Some one called for reports on the Elvira. 

D. G. Edmiston: It is good and productive as far as tested. 

A. Sigler: It is prolific but of poor quality. 

W. W. Farnsworth: It is a wine grape of compact cluster but poor quality. 

H. E. Vandeman: In west and south Iowa it is not considered desirable. 
it bears and hangs well but is of poor quality. 

C. W. Garfield: Grapes were selected from a basket for eating at my place 
in the following order: Delaware, Iona, Brighton, Agawam, Salem, Concord. 


Closing Session. 


The committee on fruits exhibited reported as follows, which report, on 
motion was accepted and ordered printed : 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF EXHIBIT. 


Your committee finds on the tables the following fruits, vegetables, etc.,. 
ei Zens 
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A good collection of apples shown by B. E. Niles and grown by Messrs. H. 
Gillam, J. C. Carpenter, Geo. A. Baker. 

Among them is a plate of fall pippins, which appear as fresh and firm as in 
October. Also a very handsome plate of American golden russet. There 
were some very good Northern Spys in this collection. 

Mr. A. J. Wood makes a creditable exhibition of seven plates. 

C. C. Bradish shows eleven plates of good leading varieties. 

N. J. Strong shows, among other varieties, the Morris red, an apple of con- 
siderable local celebrity near Adrian. The appearance of the apple is attract- 
ive, being a good sized red and yellow apple of good quality, not rich, but 
pleasant, juicy and melting. ‘The tree is said to be hardy and productive. 

Horace Comstock exhibits a plate of beautiful Northern Spys. 

Mr. D. G. Edmiston shows a seedling of medium size, rather attractive in 
appearance. 

Riga township, which is often considered a’ section of swamps and forests, 
made the finest display of fruits on éxhibition, grown by J. Rosentiel, Henry 
Frisger, Conrad Ickler, Geo. Ford, Jerry Natzinger and Peter Dings. 

Nelson Voorhees, of Adrian, shows seven varieties. 

Jay Hoag eleven varieties. 

Mr. A. Sigler, of Adrian, shows a very fine cluster of White Nice grapes, 
shown under glass and preserved in alcohol. 

Mr. J. W. Helme shows a basket of Catawba grapes in good condition, a 
plate of Lady apples and a Yankee orange (Osage). 

Dr. Owen exhibits a plate of Vicar pears in a good state of preservation. 

J. C. Rowley shows a plate of Peck’s Pleasant and one of a sweet variety, 
probably either Ladies’ Sweeting or Henrick’s Sweet. 

Mr. J. H. Warren displays Spys and Rambos. 

It is worthy of remark that the Spy seems to have done better than usual 
the past season as regards size, quality and keeping qualities. 

Mr. EH. P. Allis, of Adrian, shows an unknown variety of winter pears. 

Mrs. Chas. Sizer a geranium just one year old from seed, and a cherry limb 
with several clusters of full-blown blossoms upon it. This abnormal develop- 
ment was caused by breaking the limb from the tree and sticking one end in 
the soil of a flower-pot in a warm room. 

Mr. A. M. Gander, of Adrian, shows several beautiful specimens of extracted 
honey, both in its liquid and granulated state. 

Mr. B. W. Steere shows a good collection of fruit; also a curiosity in the 
shape of an ear of corn, one side of which is red, the other yellow. 

Mr. V. Harris, of Adrian, exhibit: excellent specimens of rutabagas, Sweed- 
ish turnips and carrots. 

Henry Clark, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has on exhibition a new potato called 
the “ Michigan.” It is a good sized’ pale red, smooth tuber, said to be a late 
keeper of good quality, and about medium in time of ripening. Very white 
inside. 

Mr. Elliott Allis, of Adrian, made a most instructive and attractive exhibit 
of insects, labeled with name and their favorite food specified. Mr. A. de- 
serves great credit for his labors in this direction. Many fruit growers dis- 
tinguished many of their old and new enemies among the number. 

In the absence of names and arrangement your committee find considerable 
difficulty in making a satisfactory report, and have undoubtedly made many 
errors of omission and commission. 

W. W. FARNSWORTH, 
For the Committee. 
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The committee on resolutions reported appropriate resolutions, thanking all 
to whom the convention was indebted, which were adopted unanimously by the 
meeting. 

The closing paper of the convention was upon 


HORTICULTURAL NOMENCLATURE. 
BY T. T. LYON, SOUTH HAVEN. 


The time is quite within the recollection of many, when commercial orchards 
‘were very rare; when the named varieties of fruits, known and cultivated 
within any given locality, were comparatively few, save, perhaps, among a very 
few curious amateurs and collectors ; and when a full collection of the pomol- 
ogical works published in our language could almost be counted upon one’s 
fingers ; while such a venture as the publication. of a pomological or even a 
horticultural journal was a decided rarity, as well as a very uncertain under- 
taking ; and the conducting a horticultural department in connection with any 
one of the exceedingly rare agricultural journals of the period, a project hardly 
yet in contemplation. 

Under these circumstances there were few nurseries, and the fruits of value 
and reputation enough to require a name were generally designated in the 
simplest and easiest manner possible ; and if, as was occasionally the case, 
some fanciful person, without the fear of critical horticultural Solons before his 
eyes, ventured to express, in the name of a favorite fruit or flower, his estimate 
of its superlative character, it was not, as to-day, so generally the case, for the 
purpose of effecting a raid against (or into) the pockets of the gullible, but 
merely the voicing of that very human weakness that so naturally and easily 
leads people to overestimate and overpraise their own productions. 

Under this state of affairs the existence of an occasional Beauty, Favorite, 
Prolific, Belle, Beurre, King, Queen, Monarch, Nonesuch, Seek-no-further, 
Sheepnose, Cathead or Horse, could hardly have been considered a serious afflic- 
tion, although such handles to the names of fruits will scarcely be claimed to 
add anything to the character of the fruits they designate, or to confer dignity 
upon what some fondly characterize as the science of horticulture. 

These times are, however, now of the long past. The interest in fruit culture, 
in our country, has come to be very general—well nigh universal. Nurseries 
and nurserymen’s catalogues abound everywhere. Horticultural libraries are 
frequent, and yearly becoming more and more voluminous ; and strictly horti- 
cultural periodicals are no longer rare, while agricultural journals, newspapers, 
and even our national department of agriculture, are being impelled by an 
interested public and the tendency of the times to maintain departments of 
horticulture and pomology. 

With the growth and development of these conditions, the use of horticultural 
names has increased immensely, till the mere task of re-speaking, writing and 
printing these needless and fanciful redundancies, has come to be irksome, 
and even burdensome, while the egotistical fancies of originators of novelties 
have loaded our plant and fruit catalogues with a mass of material—largely the 
merest trash—so cumbrous that, how to rid ourselves of it, or what disposition 
to make of it, has become an exceedingly grave and difficult question. 

To all this we may add the farther fact that, with the increasing interest in 
this direction, an army of experimenters has entered the field and engaged in 
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the very laudable effort to improve our plants and fruits by the origination of 
new and superior varieties ; while too many of these, apparently impelled by 
the pecuniary instinct of more modern times, and, perchance imbued with 
exaggerated ideas of the value of their own originations, devote themselves to. 
the effort to bring them to the notice of a credulous and confiding public, with 
the hope of securing some pecuniary return for the labor and expense of origi- 
nation. In far too many of these cases fanciful, pretentious or sensational 
names are imposed, with the apparent purpose to induce the expectation of 
values not susceptible of realization. 

With the purpose to provide at least a partial remedy for evils of this char- 
acter, the American Pomological Society, some four or five years «since,. 
appointed a committee charged with the framing of a code of rules bearing 
upon this subject. 

So far as nomenclature is concerned the rules framed by this committee and 
adopted by the society, embody the following particulars : 

1st. A new fruit, to be worthy of a name, and of the commendation of the 
society, must embody some important quality, or combination of qualities, in a 
higher degree than any known variety of its class and season. 

2d. The originator or introducer (in the order named) has the prior right 
to bestow a name upon a new or newly introduced, unnamed fruit. 

3d. Such name (to insure recognition by the society) should be appropriate,. 
short, and free from pretentious or unmeaning expletives. By preference it 
should consist*of a single word only. 

Europeans, and especially the French, manifest a special fondness for the 
use of very long names; as, for instance, Van Mons Leon le clerk, Beurre Gris. 
d’ Hiver Nouveau, and Duchesse d’ Angouleme pears ; and, among flowers, 
President Leon de St. Jean, Princess Charlotte de la Tre’mouille, Princess: 
Marie Dolgorouky roses, together with a host of others. 

It has not heretofore been considered good practice to translate these foreign 
unpronounceable names. Hence, to a native, the attempt to discourse in 
public about European Pomology and especially to speak European names, has. 
heretofore proved so embarrassing that few modest persons could be induced 
to make the attempt. 

Since the “ice has been broken,”’ by the adoption of the rules already spoken 
of, however, occasion seems to haye been taken to inaugurate the practice of 
translating these, to us, objectionable names; and, at the same time, to lop off 
such excrescences as Belle, Beurre, and various others that can be spared with- 
out endangering the identity of varieties. 

We assume that the desirability of the proposed simplification of horticultural 
nomenclature will be freely admitted by all; and we therefore, in closing, may 
remark that no person or society can arrogate to himself the right and power 
to determine what shall and shall not be law in such matters. The standard 
in such case is, and must necessarily be, the practice of the people, as a whole. 

If, therefore, we would promote, and, so far as we may, insure the prevalence 
of the desired reform, we should each adopt it in his own practice. Recollect- 
ing that a pippin has long since ceased to be more or less than an apple, and 
that “‘ prolifics” are not, as the rule, more productive than others, not so desig- 
nated; and that our “‘ beauties’’ are not more beautiful than hosts of those 
that lack this pretentious suffix; and, furthermore, that in modern parlance, 
these characterizing words but too frequently are merely intended to entrap: 
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the unwary, we may very safely and properly, when novelties with flashy or 
grandiloquent names are brought out with a flourish of trumpets, treat them 
with suspicion, and even refuse to touch them until the fact of their real value 
shall be satisfactorily demonstrated. 


THE SUMMER MEETING. 


“CONVENED AT CAPITAL GRANGE HALL, LANSING, JUNE 15, 16, 1886. 


FULL RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS AND: TEXT OF LEADING PAPERS. 


Full record of proceedings and text of leading papers. 

The misfortune connected with the summer meeting of 1886 was that it 
-occurred the same day and in the same city with the celebration of Michigan’s 
semi-centennial, the novelties and great speeches of which forbade a large 
attendance upon the modest exercises of the State Horticultural Society. 
However, we had the satisfaction of knowing that at no summer meeting have 
we ever had more interesting and instructive discussions. 

The following announcements had been made in advance, and the society 
‘followed the scheme quite closely, as it had been prepared by the secretary: 


SCHEME OF TOPICS. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 15. 


1.—7:30 Pp. Ms. OPENING EXERCISES. 


-2,—STRAWBERRIES FOR MarKET:—(a) Time for Planting. (0) Style of Planting. (c) 
Hills or Matted Rows. (d) Method of Culture. (e) Mulching. (f) Varieties for 
different Soils. (g) Varieties to suit Different markets. (h) Method of Gathering. 
(i) Management of Pickers. (j) Style of Packages. (k) Methods of Retailers of 
Fruit. (1) Profits. (m) How to Secure Immense Yields. (7) Insect Enemies. 

3—8:30 o’clock. Exercises in charge of Dr. W. J. Beal, of the Agricultural College, by 


members of his class in botany. 
4,—Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16. 


1—9 a. M. OPENING EXERCISES. 


-Y,-STRAWBERRIES FOR Home UsE:—(a) Varieties best to Eat and Can. (b) How to 
get a Great Yield from a Few Plants. (c) The Pleasure of growing Strawberries 
for the Table Supply. (d) How to Prolong the Season. (¢) The Healthfulness of 
the Fruit. (f) How to Eat Strawberries. 
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3.—RASPBERRIES:—(a@) When to Plant. (0b) Best Land to Grow them on. (c) The: 
Botany of Raspberries. (d) Propagation of Different Species. (e) Varieties to Sell. 
(f) Varieties to Eat. (qg) Method of Gathering and Marketing. (h) How and 
When to Prune. (7) Removing Old Canes. (j) Distances for Extensive Planta- 
tions. (k) Insect Enemies. (1) Mulching. (m) Prolonging the Season. (7) 
Dietetic and Medicinal Qualities of the Fruit. 
4,—BLACKBERRIES: (a) Growing for Market. (b) For Home Use. (c) Methods of 
Propagation. (d) Planting and Pruning. (e) Soils and Fertilizers. (f) Varieties. 
for Different Purposes. (g) Winter Protection. (h) Marketing. (7) Insect 
Enemies. 
Afternoon. 


1.—1:30 o’cLock. GRAPES: (a) Botany of Grapes. (6b) How New Varieties are 
Secured. (c¢) The Hardiest Sorts. (d) Soils and Method of Planting. (e) Trel- 
lises and Stakes. (f) Market Sorts for Michigan, and how to Market them. (g) 
The Ideal Market and Home Grape. (hh) Varieties that are fine but hard to Grow. 
(7) Comparative Standing of Red, White, and Black Sorts. (j) Propagating 
Grapes. (k) Profits. (1) Pruning. (m) Grapes in Out-of-the-way Places. (n): 
Ornamental Use of the Vine. 

2:30 o’clock. Exercises in charge of Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Agricultural College, by 
the members of his classes. 


3.—4 o’CLOCK. CHERRIES: (a) Botany of Cherries. (0b) Propagation of the Different. 
classes. (c) Comparative Value for Market and Home Use of Hearts, Bigarreaus, 
Dukes, and Morellos. (d@) Management of Trees. (e) Cherries by the Roadside. 
(f) Birds and Cherries. (g) Insect Enemies. (fh) Methods of using Cherries in 
the Home. (7) Gathering and Marketing. 


Evening. 


1.—7 o’cLocKk. THE STATE Farr: What shall Horticulture do for it? 


2.—CUCUMBERS: (a) How to Get Early. (b) Best Sorts. (¢c) For Pickles. (d). 
Healthfulmess of. (e) Methods of Pickling. (f) Profits. 

3.—7:45 o’clock. Exercises in charge of Prof. L. H. Bailey, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, by members of his classes. 


4,—9 o’clock. EXPERIENCE MEETING: Mistakes we have Made. Successes we have 
Achieved. 
5.—Committee Reports. Adjournment. 


At about 7:35 p. M., on June 15, the meeting was called to order by President 
T. T. Lyon, and the convention began at once upon the first subject of the 
prograinme. 


STRAWBERRIET FOR THE MARKET. 


On the first part of the topic, “Time of Planting,’’? the Secretary read the 
following note from Thos. Wilde, of Coopersville: 

“The best time to plant strawberries, is as soon as the vegetation starts in 
the spring, so as to get the benefit of all the spring showers. We can plant 
with succes in May or June by removing all the fruit stems, and nearly all the 
leaves. The time for planting in autumn is when the new plants are fully 
mature, about the middle of August, or later, when the nights set cool. The 
time is now at hand when all strictly pistillate varieties should be planted in 
experimental gardens only. We pay from two to five dollars a dozen for the 
latest sensational strawberry plants, with circular informing us that it will not 
fruit of itself; it must have a doctor.” ~* 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof. J. W. Beal: I cannot quite agree with all Mr. Wilde says, for some 
of our best yielding varieties are pistillate. 
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T. T. Lyon: No perfect flowering varieties out-yield Crescent and Jewell. 
The fact of our getting so many pistillate varieties is due, I think, to our using 
such with which to obtain crosses, they being ‘more convenient. I think, 
perhaps, that we are in danger of over-doing in this direction. 


C. W. Garfield: Why not set plants as soon as new ones have rooted? 


A. G. Gulley: You can seldom get them before September, and my experi- 
ence has been that it is best then to wait until spring. 


T. T. Lyon: The plants I set early this spring are two or three times as far 
advanced as some set a week later. I am thoroughly convinced that we cannot 
set too early in spring. 

Dr. O. Marshall: I would advise setting in spring, especially for field cul- 
ture in matted rows. If set in the fall we only get a few berries next year 
anyway. < ; 


t 


STYLE OF PLANTING. 


The following was read from George 8. Linderman, of Grand Rapids : 

“To plant strawberry plants, first thoroughly prepare your ground so it is 
well pulverized, mark one way as for corn, at least four feet apart. East and 
west is my choice. Now take a double shovel plow and drive west so the hind 
plow blade will leave the south side of the furrow just where the mark was; 
carry your plow back to the east end. Have a pan large enough to hold plants 
for a row; place the plants in it with the roots down, fill with water so it will 
cover the roots. Let one man take this to drop the plants the distance you wish 
them planted, thoroughly wet with water. Another man gets upon his knees, 
seizing the plants by the top with the left hand, and with a whirling motion 
spreads the roots on south side of furrow, a little below the top, so it will be as 
low as the surface when level. With the right hand nearly open, take what 
moist earth he can from the opposite side of the furrow, placing it on the wet 
roots with what pressure he can, and that plant is set ; three motions to a plant. 
If he is an active man, the dropper has got to be lively to keep out of his way, 
but he should not in any case get far ahead, so the roots will get dry. When 
the first row is done, mark your next row and drive back so as to throw the 
earth on the roots of the first row and repeat. Two active men can plant one 
acre per day and have time for a game of ball at night, and when done your 
plants will be in best possible shape to grow in a dry or wet time.” 

Vice President Hon. W. K. Gibson was then called to the chair. 


HILLS OR MATTED ROWS. 


A. G. Gulley: Whether to grow in hills or matted rows depends partly on 
the market. We, at South Haven, growing for the Chicago market, cannot 
make it pay to grow Crescents or Wilsons in hills. These kinds sell just as 
well and yield three to five times as much in matted rows as in hills. Sharpless 
and Bidwell must be grown in narrow rows or hills, but we cannot afford to 
grow these varieties for the Chicago market, as they will not bring enough 
higher price to pay for the difference in yield. We have the rows twelve to eigh- 
teen inches wide, according to variety. It is hard to keep the Crescents in the 
TOWS. 


T. T. Lyon: In Muskegon and Ottawa -counties, where the soil is lighter 
i) 
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than with us at South Haven, the Wilson is generally grown in hills. I think 
it less adapted for hill culture, however, than many other varieties. 


METHODS OF CULTURE. 


The Secretary read the following paper from Hon. Parker Earle, the straw- 
berry king, of Illinois: : 

‘* Here is how we doit. We plant in the spring, and largely of Crescents, 
setting three rows of them to one of some fertilizing variety, as Sharpless or 
Sucker State. We cultivate clean all summer, in matted rows, keeping the 
rows entirely distinct. We mulch in the late autumn with wheat straw, cover- 
ing the middles heavily and the rows lightly. Never take it off. Next: The 
tarnished plant bug ruins ninety per cent. of all varieties, except Crescent, and 
sometimes half of them. We pick every day—seven days in the week. It is 
wicked to work so hard, but we cannot harvest strawberries for shipment long 
distances without doing just this thing. We use quart boxes five inches square 
by two and a half inches deep, and twenty-four quart crates. We don’t use the 
Michigan box, which is nearly as deep as it is wide, and looks small and carries 
badly, and would not use them if furnished free. We don’t use sixteen quart 
cases, which are as high as wide, and which no fellow ever knows or cares how 
to set down, bottom, side or top up. We don’t use this package, and I wish you 
Michigan people would abandon such an ill-looking, bad package. Your ber- 
ries would bring more money in our style of package and it costs no more. 
Finally we ship in refrigerator cars, the berries being first carefully cooled off, 
and we use Tiffany cars, because they carry the ice overhead, where it ought to 
be. We scatter widely, and we don’t make as much money as we want to, 
for there are too many strawberries for profit to the grower.” 


MULCHING. 


W. J. Beal: At the college one year we mulched with leaves, putting on corn 
stalks to keep them down. In the spring only the stalks remained, the leaves 
had blown away. Straw often contains seeds of weeds and grass, but is other- 
wise good. Some have thought that wheat rust in the straw might cause rust 
in the strawberries. The two kinds of rust have no connection. 


Dr. Marshall: I have used planing-mill shavings with success. 
Alexander Hewitt: How would sawdust do ? 
W. K. Gibson: It does not seem to give satisfaction. 


T. T. Lyon: Sorghum begasse has been used by some and highly recom- 
mended. Being crushed it soon decays, forming a valuable fertilizer. 


K. H. Scott: Pure marsh hay, cut before seed has ripened, is as good as 
anything. 


A. G. Gulley: Spent tan-bark has been used by one of our growers with 
success. 
VARIETIES FOR DIFFERENT SOILS. 


T. T. Lyon: I have heard it said that the Bidwell was specially good on 
heavy soils. My experience has been very satisfactory with it on a light soil, 
but the runners must be kept off or it will not fruit. In my experience I haye 
seen little difference in varieties on different soils. The Triumph De Gand 
and Jucunda are probably as particular as any, and prefer a heavy soil. 
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(. W. Garfield: A gardener near Grand Rapids, on heavy soil, obtains as 
-good a yield of the Cumberland as I can on my soil of the Crescent. 


W. K. Gibson: How about Mt. Vernon on light soil? 
T. T. Lyon: On such soils it is inclined to set too much fruit and be small. 


E. H. Scott: I think the Mt. Vernon the best berry there is grown on my 
soil, a heavy rich clay loam. It is rather soft and easily parts from the hull, 
requiring care in picking. 

W. K. Gibson: The Miner seems to thrive on all soils. 


T. T. Lyon: Arnold’s Pride has stood drought with me better than any 
other variety. 


BOTANY AT THE MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The time having arrived for the special exercise of the evening one of the 
most pleasant hours of the convention was now occupied by members of Dr. 
W. J. Beal’s class in botany. Seventeen young ladies and gentlemen, fresh 
from original work in the botanical laboratory, gave three-minute-talks to the 
assembled horticulturists upon topics which they had been studying by the aid 
of the microscope. . 

The work these young people are doing at the Agricultural College was not 
attempted in any of our colleges twelve years ago. They are taught to be in- 
dependent of what has been printed, and are placed at once in the field of orig- 
inal investigation. The glimpse they gave us of their methods spoke well for 
the work Dr. Beal is doing. 

The subjects of the talks given us were as follows: 

Structure of a leaf. 
The mouths of a leaf. 
Young hairs of a leaf. 
Sting of a nettle. 
Protoplasm in motion. 
Palisade cells in a leaf. 
Starch of common and wild Arizona potato compared. 
The frame work of a leaf. 
Fibers of cotton, flax and wood compared. 
10. Why nuts are hard. 
11. Tough and brittle white ash as seen magnified. 
12. Structure of a grain of wheat. 
13. Pollen and its growth. 
14. Quince-rust. 
15. Corn-smut. 
16. A study of common mould. 
%. Effects of severe cold or heat on cells and their contents. 

The drawings made by the students and employed in their explanations were 
admirably executed, and on the whole the entire exercise was as interesting as 
anything ever presented to the Society. 

The students were questioned upon the topics they elaborated by the horti- 
culturists present, and the answers given were prompt and clear. 

It may not be out of place for the editor to remark here before proceeding 
to an account of the exercises that the botanical department of our Agricult- 
ural College has a beautiful building in which these young people work. 
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The laboratory which is also used for a class room occupies a space of 48x44 
feet on the first floor. It is admir:bly lighted and furnished with tables, sim- 
ple and compound miscroscopes, and other accessions required for the best. 
class work. 

The upper stories contain a valuable botanical museum, embracing as a 
special feature specimens, which index the forest products of Michigan. The 
conservatory and a botanic garden are near at hand, furnishing material for 
study. 

The work done here is rendered attractive to the students and is certainly 
calculated to stimulate original investigation in the field which the “ New 
Botany ” occupies. 

Dr. Beal believes that a knowledge of the science of botany as he interprets 
it to his students, is an important factor in the education of young people for 
rural pursuits ; especially adapted, perhaps, to those who will follow horticul- 
ture for a livelihood. A knowledge of vegetable physiology will guide the 
horticulturists to avoid many errors in the management of plants for profit, 
and it is this very lack which disqualifies many practical gardeners to succeed 
when transferred to a country in whose climate they have had no experience. 
A gardener well grounded in the principles of plant growth, will soon be mas- 
ter of the situation wherever he may go. A large number of the queries which 
are found in horticultural publications from men engaged in growing fruits, 
flowers and vegetables, exhibit the fact that the querists have not had oppor- 
tunities to study the simplest botanical truths. 

A knowledge of botany les at the bottom of progress in the production of 
new plants and fruits ; and a knowledge of botany is absolutely necessary for 
the prosecution of investigation of the fungus diseases that are so disastrous to- 
the agriculture and horticulture of our day. 

It is through the information gathered in the study of botany that the far- 
mer is readily enabled to detect frauds in seeds, and thus avoids impositions 
destructive to success. 

With regard to the intimate relationship of botany to successful horticulture, 
Dr. Beal says : , 

“The horticulturist may think he could get along without a knowledge of 
botany. He may believe he could learn everything by practical experience. 
This is a very slow way. He will acquire only a moderate amount of informa- 
tion in a life-time. We get most of our knowledge at second hand. We can 
not begin at the foundation of everything we come in contact with. 

“Tt is true that there are many good horticulturalists who have but slight 
knowledge of botany, but they have absorbed a large amount of information 
from botanists and from those who have learned from botanists. As colleges 
and normal schools are necessary to educate teachers, make books, and main- 
tain an interest in education, that we may have good common schools, so 
botany is necessary to the advancement of horticulture. It is very likely that 
some of the lesser discoveries in horticulture have been made by persons who 
knew very little of botany, but with a fundamental knowledge of plants, the 
same persons would have made much more rapid advancement in horticulture. 

“In many respects botany will make horticulturists more capable. It will 
make them better observers, closer reasoners, strengthen their judgment, culti- 
vate their taste, broaden their views, and weaken their respect for the ‘ tradi- 
tions of the fathers,’ sharpen their wits and enable them to be more progressive 
and better citizens.” ° 

It is in the direction of practical assistance to agriculture and horticulture 
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that Prof. Beal hopes to make his laboratory and those who go out from it, 
useful. As these practical fields of life-work become more scientific, he argues 
that they require more technical knowledge of the unseen elements that mould 
success and failure ; hence he hopes, through the aid of the miscroscope, and 
the field of observation which it opens, to render valuable assistance to those 
who are to gain their livelihood in dealing with plants that support life. 


The exercises having been turned over to Dr. Beal, he said : 


Dr. Beal: These young people who are members of the sophomore class 
will now give you some notion of the things they have been studying. During the 
spring term they spent two hours daily in the Botanical Laboratory investigat- 
ing plants, each aided by a compound microscope and other apparatus. For 
most of the time they all work on the same subject, but each member of the 
class has a special topic, to which he gives more attention. The subjects se- 
lected for this meeting have not been worked up any better than others which 
are not here placed on your programme. ‘The selections were made with the 
intention of giving a variety of things which ought to interest horticulturists. 
Each student made the drawings about which he speaks and then enlarged them, 
as they appear before you. India ink was used on card-board. The drawings 
are all original from nature, with the exception of a part of two plates. 

Some of the students will now give a general notion of the structure of a leaf, 
each taking a special part. I call on H. E. Harrison : 


Fig. 1 a, shows the cells with the small 
mouths, stomata, here and there on the 
lower side of a leaf of the pumpkin; 0 
shows a small portion of the upper sur- 
face of the leaf, containing fewer sto- 
mata; ¢ shows the lower surface of a 

EPIDERMIS. {| Small piece of a leaf of cypripediwm 
ar.erorrumrig | from the green-house ; d the upper sur- 
or. vowmenmm | face. Observe that: in the leaf of the 
aU pumpkin the stomata appear on both 


} surfaces, while in case of the cypri- 
“RE. Hannisoy. immense” pedium they only occur on the lower 
Fic. 1. side. 


Fig. 2 a, illustrates a part of a slice 
across the leaf of a cypripediwm. Ob- 
serve the cuticle on the upper side 
is quite thick. The section is made 
by placing a piece of a leaf in the 
slit in the pith of elder. A sharp razor 
cuts the leaf with the pith. Fig. 2 4, 
shows a similar view of a leaf of pump- 
kin; c, gives us three views of some 
small hairs on the surface of the leaf of 
the pumpkin. 

Dr. Beal: We shall now hear some 
particulars in reference to several sorts of 
mouths on the surfaces of leaves. g.1 call on L. H. Dewey: 
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; Stomata are pores, by which the inner 

i part of chlorophyll-bearing tissue com- 

municates with theair. They are found 

chiefly upon the under sides of leaves, 

| but exist more or less in all chlorophyll- 

bearing parts. The singular term stoma 

STOMATA._ | is applied to the hole through the epi- 

raeu jdermis and the specially formed cells 

cysuncutcte: F surrounding it. The surrounding cells 

cactus ™ | are all shallow, as may be seen in cross 

e.tront view sections. The hole is usually elliptical 

wide ~scieact and may be opened or closed by the 

Fia. 3, spreading or the contraction of the lu- 

nar shaped cells on either side. These cells are chlorophyll-bearing and are 
called guard cells. 

In leaves with very regular epidermal cells, as the Tradescantia zebrina or 
the Cypripedium insigne, the stomata are arranged regularly in rows running 
lengthwise of the leaves, while in an epidermis with irregular cells, as that of 
the cactus, there is no apparent regularity 1 in the arrangement of the stomata. 

The stomata of the Marchantia are 
upon the upper sides of the leaves and } 
are peculiarly constructed. There is §2 
an internal cavity and this is connected 
with the exterior by means of a round 
hole. ‘This hole is surrounded by four 
rows of cells, one above the other like ofiger x 
brick work in a well, except there are A Soc pee SIOMATA 


only two or three cells in a circle, and | % Aoi Ne me Hone view, 
gute ‘ A ee O88 ScCum 

they do not break joints. The Mar- 4S Az : im 

chantia grows in damp places and its | —ssJ= —= ve ise 

stomata show the most free and direct cee ae 

communication with the air. Fra. 4. 


Opposed to the above is the Neriuin, oleander, which grows in a dry country, 
and the stomata of which show the most indirect and restricted communica- 
tion with the air. There is an internal cavity nearly filled with hairs project- 
ing from its sides. In the walls of this cavity are the stomata, eight to twelve 
in number. They are very small as compared with those of other plants, and 
have thick guard cells. 

Dr. Beal: 'To understand fully the nature of living things it is often of the 
greatest importance to study them when very young and small, and watch 
them through various stages of growth. I call next on 
a) ees ae Tp ) N.S. Mayo: Very young cells of 
7 plants are filled with a living substance 
§ called protoplasm. This is active, very 
: sensitive to heat, cold, or other agent. 
f It is the essential thing, without which 
f plants cannot grow or even live. As 

saa | the cell grows older water enters in 
VACUOLES in | such quantity that the protoplasm can 
“young Peat no longer remain diffused throughout 
PUMPRIN | the cavity. Vacuoles appear. These 
are simply spaces in the cells occupied 
by water containing a little protoplasm. 
As the cell enlarges other vacuoles ap- 
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pear, and these most likely merge together more or less, till finally the proto- 
plasm simply forms a lining for the cell. This lining was once thought to be 
the inner cell wall. Fig. 5 shows some vacuoles in very young hairs of the Pe- 
tunia and tomato. 


Dr. Beal: No doubt all have had more or less experience with nettles. We 
shall now hear something in regard to their structure and mode of work from 


Miss M. L. Carpenter: The sting 
of a nettle has a broad base made up 
of a number of cells, and a long needle- 
shaped point consisting of a single cell, 
having at its tip an enlargement or 
bulb. The long cell is filled with pro- 
toplasm, which often has a streaming 
motion, moving from the base toward 


a,5TING FROM 


the tip, turning around in the bulb | fxg By -yeae NETTLE. 
she : 2a eG b, HAIR FROM 
and going back again. The narrow § Reg ay) exenae 


neck of the bulb turns to one side and 
is very brittle, so that the bulb breaks 
off when touched, thus allowing the 
poison protoplasm to escape. 

The sting of a nettle is shown by Fig. 6, @ ; while ) shows the barbed point 
of a brittle hair from a cactus. 


Dr. Beal: Among the most beautiful and interesting things connected with 
plant growth perhaps none are more fascinating to the student than the study 
of protoplasm as it appears in motion while seen under the microscope. The 
streams are so delicate that I have sometimes had students, in beginning the 
work, view the cells for an hour, make drawings and notes, and ask for another 
specimen of something else, without having once seen or mistrusted that the 
protoplasm was in motion. He had not yet learned to see what was placed be- 
fore him. We shall now have our attention called to some remarks on this 
topic, illustrated by fine drawings, by 


|e Rakopa isi L. A. Bregger: There are two kinds 
I a Stamen of y.efff | of movements of the contents seen in 
f TRADESCANTIA. san i i cells,—one in which the whole mass, 

hae } including the chlorophyli, moves up 
| one side of the cell, across the end and 
# down the other side, and so on,—the 
other where the streaming movements 
t take placein bunds and strings along 
i the inner surface of the cell walls. The 
| movements that we studied were in the 


pe t hairs from stamens of Tvradescantia 
pragma fl . . . . 

eee axeazcf and in the stinging hairs of the nettle, 
SEE magnified 355 times. The streaming 


movement can only be seen during warm weather, and when the room is at a 
temperature of from 75° to 80° F. 

The hairs from the stamens of Tradescantia consist of a series of oblong 
cells, in which the bands and strings of protoplasm are seen parallel to the 
longer sides of the cells. 

There are generally two or three currents running throughout the full length 
of the cells, and between these there are smaller moving streams. At the bot- 
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tom of the cell is the nucleus, a thickened mass of protoplasm. The move- 
ments in the main streams are most always in opposite directions. After a 
lapse of some fifteen minutes the movement stops, beginning again after a 
short time, but in a contrary direction. ‘The smaller strings change their posi- 
tions, sometimes uniting with each other and with the main currents. 

The hair from the nettle consists of but one cell. The end of the hair is 
very brittle and breaks easily when touched. It is the protoplasm escaping 
into the pricked part of the hand which causes the peculiar stinging sensation 
felt by a person. The streaming movement of the protoplasm extends 
throughout the whole length of the cell but can be best observed near the mid- 
dle of the hair, because here the movement is yery much faster than at the end. 
Only a small section of the cell can be seen under the miscroscope at one time. 
Here there were from two to five main currents or streams and also many 
more smaller strings than in the above specimen. Here, as in the hairs of 
tradescantia, the movements in the main currents were in opposite directions, 
but there appeared a greater change in the positions and movements of the 
smaller strings. ‘Two streams would often unite to form one and one stream 
would often separate into two or more. New strings would break forth from 
the large streams. The change in the positions of the strings was very rapid, 
oftentimes passing out of the focus of the miscroscope. This everchanging 
movement of the strings of protoplasm made it very difficult to represent them 
satisfactorily. The changing movements could be studied for hours with ever 
increasing interest. 

Dr. Beal: We shall learn still more in regard to the structure of a leaf by 
hearing something about the palisade cells from R. H. Cary: 

Beneath the upper epidermis which Pllee"" 
is destitute of chlorophyll, in the leaf § 
of the pumpkin there are some cylin- § 
drical cells placed with one end toward | 
the epidermis. ‘These are called pali- § 
sade cells. In the leaf of the pumpkin | 
there is usually one row of palisade cells; } 
in the cotyledon there are two rows | 
placed end to end, while in the leaf of | 


Qe. 


Adlisade ces ; 


aiten| 
Nate ces 


the compass plant there are three rowson § BetKOss, he A A 
each side of the leaf. The palisade cells, | Re ee 


> 
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like most other cells of parenchyma in & ES CE reyes 


the leaf, contain granules of chlorophyll. Fia. 8. 
Figure 8 shows vertical sections and cross sections of palisade cells with dots 


= igure 9 shows two sorts of cells of a 

| leaf of Selaginella,in which the granules 
of chlorophyll are few in number but are 
unusually large. 

Dr. Beal: Starch is formed in the 
granules of chlorophyll, usually in the 
leaves, and is often carried to roots, root- 
CHLOROPAYIL stocks, seeds, tubers, etc., where it is 

OP THE | deposited as a store of nourishment for 
SELACINELLA. the future use of the plant. One mem- 
ASCooDWIN. ber of our class has been comparing the 
= ee § starch of our common potato with that _ 
FIG. 9. ‘of a wild potato from Arizona. We 
shall next hear from G. L. Teller. 
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G. L. Teller: The starch grains 
found in the tubers of the common 
potato, when fully formed, are flat- 
tened, irregular bodies, about one and 
one-third times as long as broad, per- 
haps .003 of an inch long, and usually 
broader at one end than the other. é, 
They are made up of alternate strata His) dis ae 
of different densities, 7. ¢., haying differ- , ; 
ent amounts of water. The strata are 
eccentric to a tiny globular portion 
known as the nucleus and give the 
grain-the appearance of being marked Fic. 10. 
with alternately dark and white irreg- 
ular lines eccentric to a point near the 
narrower end. 

The granules found in the tubers of 
a wild potato from Arizona (Solanum 
Jamesti) are smaller than those 
ae above described, proportionally much 
JAMESII, Toss. | ATTOWer, more regular in outline and 
thickness of strata, and nearly always 
have the nucleus near the broader 
end. 

[For illustrations you will consult 
Fie. 11. figures 10 and 11. | 


Dr. Beal: We have now seen and heard something of the structure of a 
leaf; its epidermis, stomata, the young hairs and the old hairs on the surface, 
the poisonous and moving protoplasm in the sting of a nettle; the palisade 
cells, the chlorophyll granules, the starch formed in the leaf. The account of 
the structure of the leaf will conclude with some illustrations and explanations 
of the frame-work of, or skeleton of the leaf. I introduce to you 

H. R. Case: I have bere in my hands some very large leaves of the rhu- 
barb, or pie plant. Here maybe seen prominent branches known as the fre me- 
work of the leaves. Small branches are very numerous, making a fine net- 
work. In each vein or rib is one or more fibro-vascular bundles. 

The frame-work of leaves and stems is made up of different kinds of tis- 
sues, among the most important of which are the sieve and tracheary tissues. 

In the sieve tissues the end walls of the cells are perforated, in order that 
the protoplasm and watery substances may pass from one end of the plant to 
another with perfect ease. 

In the ¢racheary tissues, or, as more commonly called, vesse/s, the end walls 
haye entirely disappeared, leaving long tubes with tips often coming to a point. 
These vessels vary much in shape and in their markings. Probably the most 
common form is the spiral vessel, in which the cell walls have thickened in a 
spiral manner, giving the appearance of a narrow band of cellulose material 
around the outside of the ceil. These spirals usually turn from right to left, 
or in the direction of the hands of a watch, but are found turning in the 
opposite direction, as in the young twigs of the Scotch pine. ‘These vessels 
terminate by turning to one side and coming to a point, as seen in the thick 
limbs to some cacti. 

We often have interrupted or double spirals, in which the bands pass in both 
directions in the same vessel. 


COMMON 
POTATQ, 
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In many of our water plants, as the white water lily, and Nelwmbiwm or pink 
lily of the Nile, we find many parallel fibres, bound together as one band. The 
number varies in the Nelumbium from fifteen to twenty-four as they contin- 
tinually branch. 

One can see the vessels of either of the above plants by breaking the leaf 
stem and pulling it apart. They appear like fine spider webs somewhat 
crumpled. 

We often find vessels in which the bands are in mere rings, a short distance 
apart. One often finds both spiral and annular vessels, as the latter are called, 
in the same vessel. 

The reticulated vessels have a greater development of cellulose and the 
markings are very irregular, being all the way from elongated proportions extend- 
ing half way around the vessel, to mere dots, with no order whatever .as to 
their distribution. These are due to an over-development, while the ringed 
and spiral vessels are due to under-development of the cell walls. 

The dotted vessels are similar in appearance to some parts of reticulated, 
except that the cells are very much shorter and thicker. 

The scalariform, meaning ladder form, vessels are prismatic tubes of three 
to six sides, and taper to a point at both ends. ach side is marked with very 
regular lines of perforations, much resembling the rounds of a ladder. ‘These 
are found in the fern stems, of many shapes and markings. 

The vessels are found in leaves and stems of all flowering plants, and make 
a very interesting study for the compound microscope. 

They may be separated from the surrounding mass by boiling thin slices for 
a few.moments in nitric acid and potas- | 
sium chlorate. Let them stand a day or 
so, in cold water, and they may be easily | 
separated with needle and forceps. If], 
colored with red aniline, they may be§ 
studied to much better advantage. 

In figure 12 may be seen various forms 
of ducts, or vessels. J, a spiral vessel 
of ten parallel threads. 2, a spiral ves-f 
sel of one thread. 3, a spiral vessel with | 
two threads running in opposite direc- 
tions. 4, annular vessels. 5, a pitted 
vessel. 6, one end of a scalariform, or 
ladder vessel. 


Dr. Beal: The next speaker will have something to say about cotton, two 
sorts of flax, and something about silk and wool. The one to address you is 


Miss C. L. Harrison: Cotton, during the growing state, consists of hollow 
tubes, and sometimes becomes about two inches long. As it ripens the tubes 
collapse and twist like a ribbon or band. 

Linen is made from the fibers of the inside bark of flax stems. To get these 
fibers free from the rest of the bark the whole stem is allowed to rot, and as 
these fibers are very tough they are not affected as soon as the chlorophyll-bear- 
ing cells, which are easily shaken out. The fibers are then prepared for use 
by bleaching with some chemicals. These fibers are about an eighth of an 
inch long, tapering at both ends, which overlap each other in the bark. These 
also have a small hole through the center and have very feeble marks. 

Silk is drawn out like a wire from a mass of wax or jelly-like matter. The 
thread is solid and varies in size. 
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Wool, also, is solid, but has very distinct markings, like bowls piled within 
each other, only the lines are very irregular and project out around the 
fiber in a sort of saw tooth manner. These little teeth crawling upon each 
other when washed is the cause of shrinkage in woollen goods. 


b, WOOL 


Gs Hartson aon, 


Fig. 14 

Consult Fig. 13, a, for cross and vertical views of cotton; 4, the same, for 
common flax; c, for New Zealand flax. 

Fig. 14, a, shows two smooth, solid threads of silk ; 2, two fibers of wool. 

Dr. Beal: All parts of plants are made up of small cells, some with thin 
walls like those of elder pith, some with thick walls. To learn something in. 
regard to why nuts are hard we shall call on one who has examined small 
frag ments under a compound microscope. . The next speaker is 

: W. W. Diehl: Ifa piece of hickory 

nut is boiled in potash and nitric acid 
it will become softened, and the cells 
may be separated. When examined 
under a high magnifying power the 
cells are seen to be nearly filled—only 
a small branching cayity remaining. 
In vegetable ivory the small branches 
THICK CELL WALLS f of the cell cavity often correspond or 


ByVEGETABLE IVORY, meet those of contiguous cells. The 


CU APPRSIMMONS, | walls are very thick and firm. 
—uxemessiaeid ‘The seeds of Japancse persimmons 
Fia. 15. are very hard when dry. ‘The cell walls 
are very thick, the hole within is nearly spherical. Fig. 15 will illustrate the 
whole thing very well. 
Dr. Beal: The next one on the programme will speak of tough and brittle 


wood of white ash compared under the microscope. 
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H. E. Bulson, Jr.: White ash, like all other woods, is formed of concentric 
layers of cells and vessels, and the strength of the wood depends largely 
upon their compactness. 

The plates here exhibited, showing cross sections of two pieees of white ash 
as seen under a compound microscope, furnish illustrations of the general dif- 
ferences between good and bad wood of the same species. This plate (Fig. 16, 
tough ash) represents cross sections of wood used by wagon and carriage man- 
ufactories; the wood being used where great strength is needed. This plate 
(Fig. 17, brash ash) represents cross sections of wood which they would gen- 
erally declare worthless, except for very light purposes. It is evident from a 
glance at these drawings that the good wood differs from the bad in: 1st. The 
much smaller area occupied by the ducts or vessels. 2d. The smaller bore and 
consequently thicker walls of the ducts and woody fibres. 3d. The much 
greater annual growth. These are the elements which it is but reasonable to 
suppose would give strength to the wood. 

Each plate represents a cross section from one piece of wood, showing the 
growth in the spring and also in the fall. In the spring the wood grows rapidly 
and the cells are larger, but in the fall they thicken up and become more com- 
pact. The darkened portion of the plates is intended to represent the wood 
cells, but their form and structure is not shown in detail. They are large 
in the spring and thick and compact in the fall, like the vessels. The dark 
lines running across the plates represent the broken portions of the medullary 
rays, which are smooth and glossy and help, to some extent, to give strength to 
the wood. These run from the bark of the tree to the center, or part way to 
the center. The ducts and vessels are used to convey sap and other nutriment 
for the support of the tree. 

Dr. Beal: So simple a thing as a grain of wheat may at first seem to be, 
is a grain or fruit in which the single seed completely fills the ovary to which 
it firmly adheres. <A kernelof wheat is surrounded by six coverings, which con- 
stitute what is called the bran. The subject is a difficult one to investigate, but 
T am glad to call on one who has done his work well. 

H. A. Knevels: The cells compos- p 
ing the outer coat of wheat run length- 
wise of the grain and are about three 
times as long as broad. ‘The walls are 
full of holes or thin places. The cells 
of the second coat are a little larger and 
also run lengthwise of the grain. They 
adhere closely to the cells of the first 
coat. The cells of the third coat run 
around the grain instead of lengthwise 
with the kernel. These cells are smaller 
than those in either the first or second 
coats. The fourth covering is the one Fic. 18. 
giving color to the grain, being white in “white” wheat and darker in “ red” 
wheat. 
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7 ‘The fifth and sixth coats are much 
| alike, light colored and transparent, 
and very thin. Within and next to the 
sixth coat are the large cells which con- 
tain the gluten, and still within the 
gluten cells are those containing starch. 
Fy HONE! SS Along the groove or furrow is a fibro- 
CULARY ; vascular bundle containing spiral ves 
sels and fibres. In the third coat are 
found many irregular canals which run 
into each other. 
LAKNEVELS © : At the apex of the kernel are many 
Fig. 19 hairs, each consisting of one cell. 
Figures 18 and 19 will help to explain the meaning of my descriptions. 


Dr. Beal: Flowers produce more or less pollen, which is the fertilizing ele- 
ment. Our apples, or peaches, or pears, or strawberries not unfrequently fail 
to set fruit because the pollen is not well developed or does not get to the stigma 
of the pistil where it can fertilize the ovules. 

The structure of a grain of pollen, and the way in which it grows down the 
style is a difficult one to investigate, and has not received much attention from 
the botanists of America. I call on one who has made some successful 
observations and experiments, my daughter, 


i 


Jessie I. Beal: Pollen grains are formed in the upper part of the stamens, 
called anthers. The grains have a thick, brittle outside coat, the extine, and 
an inner coat which is quite thin, ; 
called entire. The grains of pollen | g@ey7eR 
are usually nearly or quite spherical, 
and are filled with protoplasm. ‘Two 
parts of the protoplasm are usually 
found as bodies more or less distinct. 
These are called nuclei. The outer 
covering of the pollen is often marked 
in some way with spines or ridges, but 
it is often smooth. One of the nuclei 
is long, and is called the germinative 
nucleus, while the other is nearly spher- 
ical, and is called the vegetative ~ Fra. 20. 
nucleus. 


When the pollen falls on the stigma of a plant of the same species, it begins 
to germinate, in most cases, in a few hours. 

It sends outa tube through the bursted outer coat, and grows down the style 
until it reaches the ovule in the ovary. In most pollen grains the tube starts 
from any point on the grain, but sometimes they project from a certain 
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place, as in the Fuchsia, where the 
tube starts from one of the three cor- 
ners- of the pollen. There are certain 
places on the pollen of abutilon and 
mallow where an opening is made like 
the taking off the lid of a tea-kettle. 
As the tube grows down the style, the 
protoplasm runs out of the pollen into 
i SEO CeTLIN the tube. In a short time all of the 
protoplasm passes into the tube, includ- 
CANTIA.a.ceiu- § ing the two nuclei. The long germina- 

LOSE- PLUGIN TUBE. . 
vessizupra., ewe tive nucleus passes down the tube first, 

Fig. 21. the other nucleus following. 

Germinating pollen may be taken from stigmas which are a little past the 
fresh state. They may also be grown in an artificial way. 

In some cases, as the lily, some of the sticky substance found on the stig- 
mas may be placed on a glass slide, and in this may be placed some pollen. 
Over all is placed a thin cover glass, and the slide is put in damp air for a day 
or more. The germinating pollen may be stained an aniline blue, or a weak 
tincture of iodine I found “better, and then the nuclei are made more promi- 
nent. Pollen may be germinated on a slide in a preparation of syrup made of 
white sugar. Put pollen on a cover glass, and syrup on the pollen, and care- 
fully inv ert the cover glass and place the suspended drop over a well on aslide, 
which is kept in moist air. 

Occasionally may be seen in the pollen tube, a slimy plug of cellulose, the 
use of which is not understood. Figures 20 and 21 should be studied in this 
connection. 

Dr. Beal: Among the smallest and most puzzling plants to deal with are 
the smuts, rusts, mildews, and moulds which often do immense damage to our 
crops of grain and fruits. It was once thought that these mysterious plants 
were beyond the possibility of investigation, and that there was no use in trying 
to find remedies. We know better now, and believe that there is as promis- 
ing a ficld here for good, hard work as there is in economic entomology. We 
present these short, illustrated papers on some of the fungi which interest 
horticulturists. To tell us something of the pear and quince fungus, Restetia 
aurantiaca, I cull on J. C. Stafford: 


This fungus is found on the pear, 
quince, and hawthorn. It is generally 
found on small twigs not exceeding one- 
half an inch in diameter. The spores 
lodge on the tender bark of the twig 
and there sink down, causing the tender 
bark to swell out around them, thus 
forming a pit which becomes covered 
over with a portion of the bark as the 
twig grows. This bulging out is con- 
tinued and results in a knotty, oblong 
enlargement of the twig, about three , : 
times its original diameter and two times FIG. 22 
as long as thick. This enlargement of the host plant is very rough and 
scraggy and is generally covered with white silky fuzz about an eighth 
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of an inch long. A cross section of the host plant shows the receptacles, 
or holes in which the spores are lodged, to be entirely in the bark, but the wood 
is enlarged in the same proportion as the outside. It is very porous, with regu- 
lar layers much distorted like a knot. When a spore is within the bark it 
begins to multiply and crowd out the walls of the receptacle which is of the 
shape of a spheroid, which is about as long as half the thickness of the bark 
and contains many hundreds of spores. As these increase in size and numbers 
they burst through the surface of the bark and throw out a cylindrical shaped 
tube. This, as the spores grow, splits into numerous longitudinal fibers as 
before mentioned. (See drawing.) 

The cells of the bark are filled with a pulpy, black substance, and the cell walls 
‘are thick and irregular. The spores (see drawing) are about one-thirtieth of a 
millimeter long, one-quarter wide, and one-fiftieth thick, and are about like an 
egg inshape. The central portion is a dark colored mass with oolitic surface 
and is surrounded by a concentric layer of lighter colored mass. The surface 
of spore is somewhat irregular. I have not found out how the fungus is 
fertilized. ; 

The illustrations are shown in figure 22. 

Dr. Beal: Concerning corn smut, we shall now hear from one who has done 
‘some good work. 

H. B. Cannon: I shall speak a few words on the fungus known as corn 
smut, Ustilago maydis. The appearance of this in the young ears and stalks 
in mid-summer is familiar to every one, as the affected parts are much 
‘swollen and distorted. At the later stage of development it is black in color. 
‘Corn smut is a fungus, or one of the low orders of plant life. It starts from a 
spore (corresponding to the seed of the higher plants) in the spring at or about 
the same time that the young corn plant begins to raise above ground. During 
the season this fungus develops within the tissues of the corn plant, deriving its 
support directly from them. When the spore starts it sends out the mycelium, 
which branches again and again as it penetrates the host tissue. As develop- 
ment proceeds the corn plant is found to have this mycelium in every part. 
When it comes to be nearly mature, this mycelium in the rich tissues of the 
corn kernel, begins to fruit, sending out spore-producing Ayph@ in such num- 
bers that they anastomose with each other, forming a thick and intricate mass. 
Numerous irregular bunches are formed along the hyphe, which, perhaps, aid 
in drawing nutriment from the host tissue. In the gelatinous mass of hypha 
the young spores lie embedded in all stages of development. Where a hypha 
can be separated from its neighbors, the spores within it are seen to be in suc- 
cessive stages of development; those nearest the point of attachment are the 
youngest ones, mere spots of condensed 
protoplasm, while the gradation to the 
uther end shows the spores becoming 
larger, darker in color, until the last 
one is nearly ready to break away, a 
black globular spore. At the end of 
the season the mass of the hyphz be- 
come absorbed, dry up, the connecting 

« UslsMaunee | tissues break away, and the spores 

om,  AltaXeul. | breaking through the epidermis of the 

. & So9 ° Welianlattiow, | Corn, are spread by the wind everywhere. 
SPC < Sm. ssaceaz | The spores themselves are microscopic 
~~ opjects, in diameter from .08 to .11 m. 
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m., they have on the outside of their comparatively thick wall, a vast number 
of little protuberances, which serve to distinguish this species. It is by reason 
of this thick wall that the spore is enabled to withstand much exposure to the 
weather without becoming injured. As the plant can, through its spores, tide 
over a drouth or the cold of winter they are called resting pores. or illustra- 
tions consult figure 23. 

Dr. Beal: In the absence of L. C. Colburn I will say a few words concerning 
_his drawings and the subject upon which he was to speak, viz.: the common 
bread mould, Mucor mucedo. The illustrations are shown in Figs. 24 and 25. 


y LO.cILBURY, 


As this fungus, like others, feeds on materials all ready to nourish it, it can 
grow with great rapidity. A spore, answering to a seed, drops upon damp 
bread and very soon puts out a tube which creeps over the surface or penetrates 
the mass, absorbing food and enlarging as it goes on. 

After the threads, called myceliwm, have become numerous and well estab- 
lished they send short stalks upward called hyphe. At the top of each hypha 
is developed a cell which enlarges and is called a sporangiwm. 'This is first 
light colored and then becomes black. Each one contains from 1,000 to 2,000 
spores. Later on in the growth of the fungus, when it has partially exhausted 
the supply of moisture as food, two branches of the fungus meet, the wall be- 
tween them separates and a thick-walled spore is produced. This is a resting 
spore, and is so hardy that it is capable of living over many weeks and endur- 
ing many hardships. No mould will be developed if the supply of air is well 
cut off as in canned fruit. 

Mr. F. H. Hall had some good drawings, but the subject was one not adapted 
to this meeting. He has prepared himself to recite, mainly from Bessey’s bota- 
ny, a part of one chapter on the effect of heat or cold on the cells and their 
contents. 

F. H. Hall: When the temperature rises above a certain point, the death of 
the plant takes place. Those plants, or parts of plants, which contain the least 
water are capable of enduring higher temperature than those which are more 
watery. Thus, at from 149° to 177° Fahr., many dry spores and seeds are un- 
injured, while in water they are generally killed when the temperature exceeds 
122° or 131° Fahr. The immediate cause of death appears to be the coagula- 
tion of the albuminoids of the protoplasm. The protoplasm thus loses its 
power of imbibing water, and the cells, consequently, lose their turgidity. In 
. watery tissues chemical changes at once begin, resulting in the rapid disinte- 
gration of the substances in the cells, accompanied by an evolution of carbon 
dioxide. 
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When death is caused by low temperature, in many respects, the results are 
similar to those produced by too great an elevation. There is observed the 
same coagulation of the albuminoids, resulting in the destruction of the power 
of the protoplasm to imbibe water, and, as a consequence, in the loss of the 
turgidity of the cells. Moreover, as in the case of injury from high tempera- 
ture, those cells which are the most watery are the ones which, other things 
being equal, are injured most quickly by a reduction of temperature. Embryo 
plants in seeds, when dry, are able to endure almost any degree of low temper- 
ature; but after they have germinated, and the cells have become watery, they 
are generally killed by a reduction to, or a few degrees below, 32° Fahr. So, 
too, the comparatively dry tissues of the winter buds and ripened stems of the 
native trees and shrubs in cold countries are rarely injured, even in the severest 
winters, while the young leaves and shoots in the spring are often killed by 
slight frosts. 

Death from low temperature is always accompanied by the formation of ice 
crystals in the succulent tissues. Much of the water thus frozen is that which 
fills the vacuoles of the cells, while some of it is that which moistens the pro- 
toplasm and cell walls. 

Now, it is evident that the water in the large vacuoles is much more easily 
congealed than that in the protoplasm and cell walls; for, in the latter, the 
force of adhesion between the molecules of protoplasm or cellulose and the 
imbibed water offers a considerable resistance to the separation of the water in 
ice crystals, and this resistance is greater as the contained water is less. As 
the liquid in the vacuoles is not pure water, but a mixture of several solutions, 
it freezes at a lower temperature than water, and then, according to a well- 
known law of physics, separates into pure ice crystals and a denser unfrozen 
solution. 

A plant which has been frozen may survive, in many instances, if thawed 
slowly, whereas, if thawed quickly its vitality is generally destroyed. 


Dr. Beal: This closes the exercises to be presented by the members of the 
sophomore class. 


After the answering of a number of questions propounded by members pres- 
ent the Society adjourned until Wednesday morning. 


Wednesday—Morning Session. 


Vice-President Gibson called the meeting to order on time, and although the 
attendance was light the discussion of 


STRAWBERRIES 
was resumed by the Secretary reading the following note from R. D. Graham, 
of Grand Rapids, on 
VARIETIES TO SUIT DIFFERENT MARKETS. 


So far as my observations extend, the difference in markets is not very great, 
7 
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as all want a good sized, bright and uniform berry. The question then is 
what varieties will reach the different markets in this condition; and in this 
connection there is so much depends on the soil, culture and handling that it 
is hard to name a variety suitable for any of the different markets without 
specifying the conditions under which it is to be grown. However, supposing 
these conditions to be right, of the better known varieties, I consider the Cres- 
cent stands first as a berry for a distant market, as it is of fair size, very bright, 
enormously productive, and a reasonably good shipper. [For a near, or as is 
commonly called, a home market, I like the above for an early berry, but for 
the main crop there is nothing to my mind better than the Sharpless, as a 
single variety, or the Sharpless grown with some large, finely formed, perfect 
flowering sort, such as the Cumberland or Manchester, which gives the box of 
berries a much more finished appearance, and perhaps the cross fertilization 
may exercise a beneficial influence on the green tips of the Sharpless. If my 
market were a canning establishment I should grow Wilson and Crescent al- 
most exclusively. 


EK. H. Scott: The largest varieties bring the most money. Crescent, Wood- 
ruff No. 1, Manchester and Mt. Vernon pay best with me. 


Mr. Holmes, of Lansing, said his experience also was that the larger sorts 
sold best. He was growing the Sharpless, Bidwell and Manchester mostly. 
The dry weather had used up the Crescents. 


Dr. Marshall, of Lansing: I prefer Manchester, Bidwell and Sharpless. 
My Crescents dry up this year. 
Mr. Maybee, of Lansing: Wilson is a prominent market variety here. 


W. E. West, of Lansing: The Wilson is the poorest variety I have. There 
are half a dozen better varieties. 


METHODS OF GATHERING. 


The following paper was read from P. W. Johnson, of Grand Rapids: 

‘“‘T will comply with your request for a brief note on ‘Gathering Strawber- 
ries,’ by simply giving my own method, which, if not the best, can be taken 
for what it is worth. As the location of the berry patch is frequently changed 
I built my packing house on runners, so I can move it at will, and always 
locate it convenient to the crop to be gathered, be it strawberries or raspberries. 
It should be so arranged as to admit of free ventilation, when required. The 
sides may be hung with hinges so they can be swung out and form convenient 
awnings. It should have a wide counter on which to receive and pack the ber- 
ries. In gathering large crops two persons are required besides the pickers ; 
one to receive the berries, keep accounts, and do the packing in crates, the 
other to superintend the picking. ‘The average strawberry picker is not to be 
trusted without such supervision. It is quarts he is after, and constant watch- 
fulness is required to prevent the picking of green berries, or the opposite ex- 
treme, of leaying many ripe berries ungathered. Many berries are spoiled on 
the vines by careless handling, or are crushed by heedless pickers, who hardly 
know where their feet are in their eagerness. Girls are generally reliable, but 
most boys are not to be trusted out of sight. If left alone, they will throw 
berries and wrestle, and raise Cain generally. Money is no object to a boy 
when he is tired. When the day to commence the harvest arrives, the pickers 
assemble at the berry house eager for the onset and the first taste of the ripe 
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berries. (We donot muzzle our pickers in Michigan.) They are each pro- 
vided with a tray that will hold six quart boxes. They are made light and 
shallow, have a hoop handle, like a market basket. The pickers are assigned 
to a row each, or if the rows are wide, two toa row. ‘The names of the pickers 
for each day are entered on the page of a blank book kept for that purpose. 
As the full trays come in, the number of quarts is entered on the line with each 
name, being careful to place a point after each entry. The pickers place the 
full quarts on the counter and refill the trays from a large basket that is kept 
full of empty boxes by the packers, who repair any that may have been pulled 
apart. At the close of the day’s work the number of quarts picked by each is 
carried out on the book, and checks are given to the regular pickers, and 
transients paid off, each account being checked or marked paid as the case 
may be. This record shows an accurate account of each day’s work, under 
its proper date, for the season. I find it necessary to withhold a portion of 
the pay till the close of the season, or offer extra inducements to those who 
stand by through ‘“‘thick and thin.’? We who live five miles from town have 
to pay more, and be less particular about our help than those who live where 
it is plenty. Of late years I have paid one cent per quart for the large kinds, 
and increased the price to one and a half and two cents, to close up with the 
gleanings, which has proved satisfactory.” 


EK. H. Scott: I have my pickers pinch off every berry, and not pull them off. 
They arrive in market in better condition, and keep fully a day longer. The 
shelves of my packing house have hinges so they can be let down out of the 
way when not in use, giving room for storage of tools, etc. 


T. T. Lyon: Do you sort the berries ? 


E. H. Scott: Yes, always. I have a separate hand to receive the boxes 
from the pickers, sort the fruit and place in crates for shipment. I have a 
woman in the field to oversee the pickers. 


The discussion was continued by the reading of the following notes upon 
management of strawberry pickers, by A. J. Knisely, of Benton Harbor: 


MANAGEMENT OF STRAWBERRY PICKERS. 


One of the perplexing problems of the fruit farm is the management of berry- 
pickers. As a good service to a new pilot may consist in not only showing him 
where the channel is, but also in pointing out snags and shoals, so may a word, 
dropped into the ear of the young berry-grower, regarding “how not to pick 
berries,” be of service to him. 

A good snag to avoid is the quite common practice of permitting pickers to 
take empty cases into the patch and return them, filled, to the shed where the 
nailing and stenciling is done. 

Considering the general frailty of human nature, the almost universal dispo- 
sition to ‘put the best foot foremost,” and the great tendency of big, lusty 
berries to gravitate towards the sunlight, crowding the poor little fellows to 
the bottom of the box, the practice alluded to places before the average picker 
a temptation hard to resist. A prudent shipper cannot afford to guarantee 
berries so picked and packed, and they are very apt to give dissatisfaction to 
the purchaser. 

Do not allow pickers to “snap off’’ the berries, leaving the stem and calyx 
adhering to the plant. It takes more berries so picked to fill a box, they 
“bleed ”’ readily, and are apt to arrive in market in a moist, mussy condition. 
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Do not employ pickers who are not quite ready to attend to their work as a 
business. 

The usual price paid for picking strawberries in Berrien county has been a 
cent and a half a quart (the little universal ‘‘snide” measure referred to, 
blushes, hangs its head and says “ please don’t call me a quart, say box”), and 
any man used to sawing logs or following the plow, if compelled to pick berries 
for a day, will tell you that it is cheap enough for the service. 

Do not expect or undertake to regulate the price of picking or transportation 
by resolution. There is no sound reason why the price of cultivating, picking 
or transporting strawberries should be contingent upon the state of the mar- 
ket on South Water street, Chicago. 

The enterprise of running a strawberry patch is the grower’s own. There 
is no law compelling him to pursue it, and the only sensible business rule to be 
followed in the case is to pay fair prices for all service rendered—from plowing 
clear down to transportation—and then, if on that basis, the venture proves 
unprofitable, quit. 

It will pay the grower who is extensively engaged in the business of raising 
strawberries to have one trusty man to every twenty pickers, whose business it 
is to see that the berries are picked clean—all the ripe ones and no green ones 
—and that over-ripe ones are kept out of the boxes. Also that the plants 
are not trodden down. ‘Teach new pickers a lesson that they generally are in 
need of—to let go their berries before the hand is so full that the juice runs 
out between their fingers. 

Have the packing shed convenient to the patch. Furnish each picker with 
two carriers holding four boxes each. The packing shed, or sheds, should be 
under the charge of one (or more if the business requires it) competent and 
trusty person, whose business it is to issue to the pickers tickets for their 
berries as they are brought in, and to place the boxes into the crates and see 
that they have not been. filled wrong side up. 

Many large growers in Berrien ‘county have found it satisfactory to erect 
quarters for their pickers, where they “camp out” and do their own cooking 
during the berry season. Many of the pickers thus employed come from local- 
ities where berry raising is not a leading industry. 

If you are not so fortunate as to belong to the Fruit Exchange, do the next 
best thing and have your individual trade mark, and endeavor to build up a 
reputation for straight packing. 

Your berries cannot always be fancy or No. 1, but whatever they are, if they 
are John on top let them be John all the way through. 

Although it requires some moral courage to hide away an extra fine specimen 
in the bottom of a package, endeayor to have the contents of the boxes uniform 
and true to appearance. 

The boxes should not be “ topped off” with finer specimens than the average, 
for that is lying, and of all crimes, great or small, lying is the meanest. 


A. G. Gulley: J agree with what Mr. Knisely says. I spend my whole time 
keeping the pickers in place and seeing that they do their work properly. In 
wide matted rows, especially with slow pickers or small boys, I often put two. 
on arow. Idon’t repack the fruit in the shed ; the man there only sees that. 
the boxes are full and puts them in the cases. ‘The Crescent has doubled the 
profits of the pickers, children less than twelve years old often earning sixty 
cents in half a day. I pay once a week. 
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PACKAGES. 


KE. H. Scott: We use a 32-quart crate and the Disbro basket, or a similar 
cheaper one, made at Dexter. 


L. H. Bailey, Jr., exhibited the ‘‘ ripe fruit carriers” described in the Report 
for 1885, page 234. It is similar to the egg crate in common use, there being a 
pocket of pasteboard for each fruit. 


OC. W. Garfield: At Grand Rapids growers are divided as to which kind of 
quart they shall use. The majority use the wine quart, saying that retailers 
will use that quart anyway. A few still put their berries in full dry quarts, 
believing it the only honest way, and thinking that they get enough better 
prices to pay. 

Geo. Perry: Mr. Johnson, of this city ( Lansing ), has for ten years tried to 
educate the dealers to use the dry quart, but he cannot. 

W. W. Tracy: The difference between the two quarts is much more marked 
in large berries than small. People notice it much more readidy in large 
strawberries than in raspberries, the loss being much greater on the larger 
fruit. ; 

The following note on the topic was read from G. G. Bennett, of Grand 
Rapids: 

Omitting our grandparents’ method of picking and marketing strawberries 
in pails and baskets, I will speak of the more modern methods of those about 
Grand Rapids, who make strawberry growing a business. This will involve 
packages, picking, preparing, and selling the fruit, which is half the battle in 
the strawberry business, and by far the must perplexing. 

In regard to boxes, some use the wine and some the dry measure quart; and 
some both, or any box they may haye. 

The difference between the two sizes is ten cubic inches. Of course, the 
users of the wine quart are called dishonest by their more conscientious broth- 
ers, who are informed that they are fools for selling by dry measure to the 
grocer, who turns out the fruit in trays and remeasures them to his customers 
in the tin wine quart cup, gaining a quart on every five or six bought. 

Some prefer the shallow boxes as the fruit carries better in them. Others 
prefer the deeper boxes, and heap them up, thinking that gives better satisfac- 
tion. Here let me add that the different sizes, or proportions of boxes is a 
great aggravation to the berryman when he comes to putting them in the crates. 

Some think it pays to sort or grade the fruit, but few do it. 

After the berries are on the wagon comes the tug of war. An inexperienced 
person would say that the battle was over; but let him get on a load of his own 
berries, and reach the market at 4 A. M., and find a hundred or more loads 
ahead of him, and he will change his mind, that is, if he tries to sell, not give 
away his fruit; and especially when the buyers are all supplied and gone, and 
he has to drive around to the stores with his load, and parhaps all over town, 
and peddle it out from house to house. After he has got rid of afew loads in 
that way, he will have had a taste of some of the sweets in the strawberry 
business. 

To sell, not give away, requires a good man—yes, the best man you have. Some 
have their regular customers, and market in that way to private families, but that 
can only be done with small lots, and when a man is not needed badly at home. 
Of course, a man expects retail prices when he peddles. We have some who 
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build up quite a trade among private families, by grading their berries and 
putting them tastily in neat and clean boxes, and delivering them fresh and in 
prime condition. But the majority sell to dealers, and, as a general thing, 
have their regular customers, and many of us sell entirely to one man, whose 
trade demands the grade of fruit we have. The man who has a fine berry 
goes to the wealthy part of the city, of course. 


HOW TO SECURE IMMENSE YIELDS 


Was the next point discussed. Secretary Garfield said he had written to Mr. P.. 
M. Augur, State Pomologist of Connecticut, who is credited with getting $1,200 
worth of fruit off one acre, and asked him to send something regarding his 
methods. In reply he received the following : 

First we should use only such varieties as will readily respond to generous 
treatment. Varieties which have a feeding and fruiting capacity equal to one 
and one-half quarts per plant on the average should be chosen. Having such, 
plant on land thoroughly manured with the best car-stable horse manure, or its: 
equivalent, at the rate of at least 100 tons per acre in two previous applications, 
well mixed with the soil. The soil should be a good strong loam, either with 
good natural or artificial drainage ; having these conditions, let the land be in 
mellow condition to plant as early in July as your plants can be had. Take 
primary plants, and plant in rows two feet by one and a half feet, or two feet 
by fifteen inches, according to the strength of the variety. After planting nip 
all runners as often as they start. Hoe as often as needed up to freezing. 
After the ground is frozen mulch well for the winter, not removing till the 
ground ceases to freeze nights ‘Then remove all the mulch carefully, and 
when the ground is in good condition to work give a shallow hoeing and good 
weeding. When the fruit is half grown replace mulch enough to secure per- 
fect cleanliness ; the plants will now touch each other both ways in many 
places. At this juncture if a drought occurs irrigate. With the Jewell for the 
main and Sharpless for the Ist, 6th, 11th, ete., a yield of from 400 to 500 bush- 
els per acre should be expected, of large berries. I say without hesitation this 
is easily attainable if all the conditions are right, and no missing hills. 
Ground well worked for at least two years should be chosen, in order to avoid 
the white grub. A reserve bed near at hand is a good accompaniment, so if an 
occasional plant should lack characteristic vigor it can be replaced with one 
which is strong. In order to keep any variety up to its maximum, stock plants 
should each year be selected from plants which are not allowed to fruit, and 
which are under generous culture. It will be readily seen that when a plant 
has borne two full quarts of fruit its constitution has been taxed too heavily to 
give strong runners for new plants ; we avoid this by cutting off all blooms as 
soon as the buds show on our propagating beds; we do this not only with the 
Jewell, but with all our varieties. Again, as a rule we allow our plants to fruit 
but once. We do not expect to strike twelve twice on the same set of plants. 
Again we deem it as a rule a foolish expenditure of time to clean out an old 
field of plants; better turn the plants under and rotate with other crops. 


L. H. Bailey, Jr.: Last year we potted several thousand strawberry plants 
in three inch pots and tin cans, but could see very little advantage from it. 
They were set the last of August. Ido not think it pays to set in fall. 


Geo. Perry: I have used open cylinders of tarred paper instead of pots with 
success. 


Or 
or 
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STRAWBERRIES FOR MARKET. 


A short paper on this general topic was sent by W. A. Brown, of Benton 
Harbor: 


Your note requesting a few words regarding the adaptation of varieties of 
strawberries to different markets is received. 

With us the Wilson has long been the best general purpose market berry, 
but being stricken with rust must go. Except in very few localities the Wil 
son is being condemned on account of blight, and the question of which of the 
newer varieties is to take the place of the Wilson demands the most serious 
consideration by our market growers. 

With nothing in sight to take the place of the Wilson, it is with extreme 
reluctance that we bid good-by to our old long time friend. I will not attempt 
to recapitulate the many different causes which are given for the failure of the 
Wilson; but the fact is brought home to us, that by reason of blight in the 
foliage it will not be planted in the future here in Berrien county. 

Now when we review the long list of strawberries which have been intro- 
duced with ‘‘ great expectations,’’ not one can be found without serious faults, 
which will condemn them all in the estimation of the large grower for distant 
markets; but as a substitute must be found, the berry which produces the 
most with the least care, and withstands blight and frost the best will be 
chosen. 

In connection with this subject you will pardon me if I relate a little joke 
which was perpetrated upon about 200 of our strawberry growers by a wily 
propagator who lives over the line in Van Buren county. This Rey. propa- 
gandist had a fine field of strawberries, which he christened the “ Great Amer- 
ican,” and by persistent canvassing, and by calling to his aid one of our grow- 
ers who was not “well up”’ on varieties, he sold many thousands in small lots 
at big prices. This season the denouement has come, and with many grimaces 
the victims have acknowledged the fact that their “Great Americans” are the 
true Crescent. Now while recognizing the duplicity or ignorance of the prop- 
agator (who was told that the true Great American was a big humbug), they 
are winking at the sin of ignorance, and congratulating themselves upon ob- 
taining in the Crescent the coming berry. 

It is a fact that the Crescent has been substituted for the Wilson in the most 
of the great strawberry regions in tne South, and with the out-going of the 
Wilson, and as no better variety has been proved, the Crescent is probably the 
coming berry here. 

It has many faults, however; being pistillate, it cannot long retain popular- 
ity with the large grower. It is a great producer, and is soft on the market 
when fully ripe, but being picked green in the South, and coming to Northern 
markets during May and early June it carries very well; better than with us at 
a later season, when much warmer. If planted here as extensively as the Wil- 
son, the great fault in the Crescent will prove an over-production of poor, soft 
berries. In the South the question is which of the varieties is best for fertil- 
izing. The Crescent appears to be of much importance, the Sharpless being 
considered best by many growers. 

The Sharpless is becoming the leading market berry at Barnesville, O., and 
at other points, and I believe we haye no better well-tried berry for general 
purposes than the Sharpless, except that it is not adapted to light soils or 
frosty locations. Very true, it is not a great producer, and this is one of its 
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merits. A berry that will not produce large crops spontaneously, will, if gen- 
erally planted, prevent the inevitable glut caused by the immense crops of Wil- 
son and Crescent. I will not talk about the new varieties; so far as I have 
observed: they are worthless for general market purposes; but the ideal berry 
may yet be found. The old Triomphe De Gand was, and is (if in existence) 
the best berry ever grown; but was condemned because it would not bear suf- 
ficient to enrich the grower in one year. I hope the strawberry talk at your 
meeting will be sandwiched with strawberry shortcake of best varieties, but 
don’t believe one of you can recognize varieties when smothered with plenty of 
cream and sugar. I regret exceedingly my inability to be with you, and help 
talk and eat strawberries; but please remember that, in fruits, we cannot al 
ways hold fast that which is good. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR HOME USE. 


On the first sub-topic, “ Varieties best to Eat and Can,” T. T. Lyon said: 
No one variety is best. We want a succession. Four of Arnold’s hybrids are 
good for a succession, but better perhaps for market than home use. Alpha 
is the earliest good variety that I know of, and is a good bearer. Maggie is 
fully as good in quality. Gypsy is of fine quality, especially if eaten directly 
from the plant. Arnold’s Pride, the latest, is very promising. All are liable 
to set too much fruit—quite as much as the Crescent. I must mention the 
Jewell, which, for market, I think is growing to take a position very near 
the Crescent. It has few small berries. Another, unnamed, variety is quite 
as large and a little later than the Jewell. 


C. W. Garfield: The Maggie has given us from a few plants an extraordi- 
nary amount of delightful fruit, very mild in flavor, and attractive in appear- 
ance. 


T. T. Lyon: Another from the same batch of seedlings, Arnold’s . Pride, 
and much resembling Maggie, is Bright Ida. I have another called the Ideal, 
of fine appearance but poor flavor. 


LARGE YIELDS FROM A FEW PLANTS. 


J. B. Rogers, of New Jersey, furnished the following note on this topic: 

Your secretary, in his letter requesting a short paper on this subject, says: 
“This topic has special reference to the amateur who has a small area of land, 
and wants to raise something to ‘crow over.’ ” 

The subject divides itself into two classes. /%rst—A great yield, having 
less reference to the large size of the individual berry: and, Second—Seeking 
large size in the individual berry, with less yield in the aggregate. The culture 
will necessarily have to be treated separately in the first stages. 

First class: Select plants for setting that have never been forced to their 
greatest yield: of a variety possessing strong, natural vigor, inclining to form 
numerous fruit crowns, and capable of withstanding high feeding. Set as 
early in the spring as the soil is in fit condition, five feet between rows, three 
feet in the row. Allow the plants to make matted beds. Late in the fall, and 
just before applying mulch between the rows, remove all feeble plants, as well 
as those set in the spring to form the bed; then thin those remaining to allow 
room for the developing of the plant and fruit the next spring. 

Second class: Select runners from plants that have never been forced to their 
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full fruiting capacity, of a variety having strong, natural vigor, and capable of 
withstanding high feeding. 

Time of setting: This varies with the variety. All that is requisite is 
sufficient length of time to elapse before the severity of the weather causes 
plant growth to cease for the development of one or two good, vigorous fruit 
crowns. Allow any runners starting to make root, and late in the fall, just 
before applying the mulch between the rows, remove all but the plants first 
set. Set plants two feet between rows, and eight to ten inches between plants, 
in the row. The culture of this class is in single stools, not cutting runners; 
rather remoying all runners taking root late in the fall. 

This comprises the distinctive differences between the selection of and culture 
of the plants, and the remainder of the paper will apply to the culture in 
general. 

PREPARATION OF THE GROUND.—Select land capable of being finely pulver- 
ized, moist, not wet, inclining to be heavy—that is such as will become firm 
about the roots. Special care should be taken to have an abundance of plant 
food well mixed with the soil. Well rotted cow manure, at least one year old, 
is one of the best forms of plant food. Spread on the surface of the land at 
the rate of one ton, or 25 bushels to each 12 feet square of surface, this being 
at the rate of 75 cords of manure to the acre. This may seem to some almost 
wasteful, yet the demand of the fruit upon the food in the soil must be met, 
and 15,000 to 16,000 quarts of berries to the acre, require intense culture. 
Whatever manner is employed should be of such a nature as to make a slow, 
vigorous plant growth to perfect the best possible fruit crowns, not only for 
fruiting the next spring, but also to withstand the rigor of the winter. For 
early spring setting, prepare the soil the fall before, to allow time for the plant 
food to become incorporated in the soil. For later set plants, prepare early in 
the spring, and raise a crop of peas on the ground, then prepare for setting 
plants. 

CULTIVATION.—As soon after setting plants as the new leaves begin to grow 
in the crown of the plant, fighting weeds should commence. Never disturb 
the soil deeply, use the garden rake mostly. Place runners in position by 
hand, loosening the soil for a little space where the runners are to be stuck. 

WHEN TO CEASE CULTURE.—By culture is here intended any disturbance of 
soil in general, to interfere with the so-called fruiting roots. Within from 
two to four weeks before the final setting in of winter a new series of roots 
designed to feed the fruit commences to form. These grow near the surface, 
yhence it is safest to abandon culture except on the surface fully two weeks 
before time for the early frosts. 

As TO MULCH.—Apply liberally between rows as soon as the first severe frosts 
take place; this acts as a protection to the fruiting roots. At the setting in of 
winter cover the plants lightly to protect the foliage from the winds and sun. 

CARE IN THE SPRING OF FRUITING.—Do not disturb the soil except pulling 
of any weeds appearing while yet small. After all danger of frosts is past 
remove the mulch from over the plant, allowing it to remain between the rows. 

Thus in a few words the request of your Secretary is complied with. The 
word amateur is defined as a person who has a love for the thing he undertakes. 
This attachment will lead to treating each plant set as an individual thing, not 
taking the bed as a whole, and herein is the success of efforts to obtain straw- 
berries to “crow over.’? The amateur motto should be, compel, if possible, 
each plant to fruit to its utmost capacity, remembering the old saying ‘‘ great 
oaks from little acorns grow.” 
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PLEASURE OF GROWING STRAWBERRIES FOR THE TABLE. 


W. K. Gibson: I think it is a pleasure to raise anything for your own table. 
But nothing gives better satisfaction than the strawberry, for it gives a return 
in a short time. Children readily learn to love gardening, but they are apt to 
become impatient in waiting for such fruits as the apple and pear. In growing 
our own berries we are all educated. We come to know that the biggest is not 
always the best. A perfect berry is a fair size, beautiful appearance, and good 
flavor. Models we want in everything, to approach as near as we can. In so 
doing we gain both pleasure and profit. 


HOW TO PROLONG THE SEASON. 


The following is from J. N. Stearns of Kalamazoo: 


This is a subject to which I have given some study, as it is very desirable for 
the amateur or the market-grower to make it as long as possible. 

I do not expect to give any new points, but will mention a few things I have 
learned by experience, that may be of value to those of less experience. 

In the first place, varieties ripening earliest and latest, must be planted. 
The earliest I have found of any value is the Crescent; so I plant Crescent and 
Wilson for early. Downing is my best medium. 

Mt. Vernon, Manchester, Kentucky, and Glendale are all good late varieties. 
The two former are my choice. 

The plants should have thorough cultivation, so as to go into winter perfectly 
clean from weeds and grass. If they are so, I do not consider spring working 
necessary; but if spring cultivation is necessary to make them clean, it shouk dl 
be done as early as possible, which is no detriment. 

They should be mulched as soon as the ground is frozen ( not before ). 

The early varieties may be mulched lightly on the rows, and raked off 
between the rows early, that they may start with the first growth of vegetation. 

The late varieties should be mulched heavily between the rows, and lightly 
on the plants, letting it remain on in this form; but care should be taken that 
it is left but very light on the rows. This is the important point of the whole 
matter. 

IThaye had great damage done to plants in leaving the mulch too heavy 
directly on the “plants too late to hold them back. If the season is just right 
they may recoyer, but if it comes dry and hot after removing the mulch, the 
plants are sure to suffer. 

The very light mulch on the row, just enough to shade the ground, and the: 
heavy mulch between the rows, will accomplish the same desired effect, to retard 
the plants, and without any fear of damage. 

If it were practicable to irrigate between the rows in a dry time, this will 
help to retard the ripening and prolong the season; but water applied directly 
to the plants has a tendency to bring them forward, I think. 

Ina plat of two and a half acres, managed as above, I have been picking 
the Crescent for ten days now, the 7th of June. 

The Manchester and Mt. Vernon will not be in their prime for a week yet. 


T. T. Lyon: If we can delay the ripening of even ordinary varieties it will 
often pay. Irrigation will do this. 


HEALTHFULNESS OF STRAWBERRIES. 


Dr. O. Marshall: Considering the large amount of strawberries used at this 
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time of the year, and the fact that it is also the healthiest time of year, it 
would seem that strawberries must be healthful; at all events I never knew of 
any one being injured by them. When [ have had them to sell, and the price 
has been low, I have thought that people did not eat enough of them. 


HOW TO EAT STRAWBERRIES. 


H. G. Reynolds: When in England I was invited by a gardener to look over 
his strawberry plantation, and while passing through the patch and admiring 
the luscious fruit I was surprised that no one ate any. I wanted some, but as 
no one else ate any, and I was not invited to partake, I had to wait until supper 
time. At the table strawberries were passed around with the hulls on in a fruit 
dish, much as we would apples, and each person took one or two. At one 
place I found a strange looking dish, which proved to be strawberries mashed 
in cream and sugar. In Germany I saw strawberries, mostly wild ones, in mar- 
ket, but people did not eat them to any extent. At a restaurant I called for 
bread and butter and strawberries. The bread and butter came all right, but 
not enough strawberries to amount to anything. I said that I wanted a quart. 
They brought them in a basket with the hulls on. I then ordered a dish of 
cream and some sugar, and when I began to hull the strawberries and put on 
cream and sugar and eat them I found every one in the room was looking at 
me. 

W. W. Tracy: Are we sure that our usual method of eating strawberries 
with cr.am and sugar is the best way? Isn’t it a fact that we smother the 
flavor of our berries with the cream, and so fail to appreciate our better va- 
rieties ? I like much better to use only sugar with a little water. 

Mr. Reynolds: There is a difference (however prepared) in the way people 
eat them. Some eat in a manner to take away the appetite of everyone else 
at the table. Others have a way of eating, even the plainest food, so as to 
make others hungry for some of the same. 


The following note on the topic was sent by Chas. A. Greene of New York : 

First catch your strawberry. Don’t catch her in your neighbor’s garden 
while he is off fishing ; don’t catch her from the strawberry man’s wagon, when 
it happens to pass your way at long intervals ; don’t catch her at the grocery, 
soft, sticky and slippery. No! Catch the strawberry as it blushes in your own 
garden or field, fresh with the morning dew, fragrant and beautiful as the rose. 
Thus captured, you catch ruddy cheeks, a good appetite, love of home, fun for 
the children and long life. Don’t catch her among weeds and grass, nor under 
the shade of trees, but in the open sunshine, whither she holds a picnic, and 
where she has a chance for life. While you are catching, catch a plenty. 
Catch enough for the young folks, the old folks, the servants, the sick 
neighbors. 

Having caught the strawberry do not be rash. Most people are led by in- 
stinct to devour rayenously as soon as caught, but I advise you to be deliberate 
and thoughtful. Look the berries over. Note the form, color, texture, aroma. 
Take your brushes and paint a strawberry on canvas, then compare it with the 
original. The garden berry has beaten you, I daresay. Your painted berry 
has no soul, no heart. It does not look jolly or lead you off into reminiscences 
of early days; the sunshine does not adhere to it; it does not smell good ; 
even the pigs would turn up their noses at it, and yet, you pride yourself upon 
being an artist. 
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Manufacture a strawberry to your own liking. You have the ingredients, 
and certainly should not be outdone by a senseless (?) plant. Mix the 
sugar, the acid, and the various shades of crimson, blended to the heart. Dim- 
ple it here and there, drop in the golden seeds, put on a frilled collar and lay 
it beside those that were born before the breath of winter, that lay sleeping 
under Arctic storms, that were not chilled by HE and April fickleness, that 
sets the rows ablaze in June. 

Think for a moment of a plant that eneanced these berries. Its ancestors 
blossomed and made love on this continent before Columbus landed ; Noah 
plucked a few on his way to the ark before the flood, sorrowing over the hour 
of parting. Moses fed upon them in the mountain of Palestine, after he last 
turned his face from the people he had led from bondage ; Adam and Eve 
gathered them when they first awoke in the Garden of Eden. 

While thinking, continue to inhale the perfume, and, ere you stop, dash ona 
little sugar, and as by accident, partially tip the cream-pitcher over the berries. 
(It would be heartless to intentionally besmear creations so beautiful. ) 

I have now reached the end of my task, and the beginning of yours. If from 
this point you do not know how to proceed, you are not a son of Adam, but a 
stranger from some far off planet where it is too hot, frosty or weedy to pro- 
duce strawberries. 


C. W. Garfield: When we first buy strawberries in the spring the thought 
at once is to use plenty of sugar and cream. After our own begin to ripen we 
drop the cream, and later when we would somewhat tire of them we find our- 
selves eating them with relish without anything on them. 

W. W. Tracy mentioned the failure to bear of a plat of strawberries which 
had been well cared for. The vines were vigorous, but no good fruit was pro- 
duced. ‘he vines had been cultivated the preceding season, and properly 
mulched over winter, and in spring spaded between the rows. 

W. K. Gibson thought the spring spading might account for the failure to 
bear. The vines were evidently too vigorous. Manure applied in spring, 
especially if cultivated in, is almost certain to have that effect. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey mentioned an instance in which he had removed wild 
plants which bore abundantly, to the garden, where they grew exceedingly vig- | 
orous, but failed to bear. 


RASPBERRIES. 


““When to Plant’’ was the first branch of the subject taken up, and the 
Secretary opened the discussion by reading the following note from Mr. C. A. 
Green, of Rochester, N. Y.: 

Red raspberries should be planted in the fall, or very early spring. When 
planted in the fall, they must be protected from heaving by frost, which is 
impossible in low, wet soil. If planted late in the spring the young germs are 
hable to get broken, and they do not succeed so well for other reasons. 

Black raspberries should be planted when the germ of the tip of the plant 
has grown three or four inches, about the size of the ordinary tomato plant 
when transplanted. When properly transplanted at this period, not one in 100 
should fail. If planted before growth has begun, the earth often hardens and 
prevents the germ pushing through. ‘Those who buy cannot rely upon green 
plants, but those who produce their own should always plant green plants. 
The best land is any rich, elevated land. Wet land is always fatal, and low 
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lands are always subject to frosts that destroy the blossoms. While any rich 
land that I have seen is desirable, friable clay loam is apt to be the most fer- 
tile naturally, hence, upon such soil the largest crops are usually grown; but 
such soil being natural grass soil, and more tenacious, requires more labor. 


T. T. Lyon: There is no difficulty in transplanting growing plants of the 
red varieties, if it is done with as much care as one would take with cabbage. 


E. H. Scott: In setting the growing plants it is better not to nip off the 
tops. I set two acres of Marlboros this spring, with complete success. 


PROPAGATION OF THE DIFFERENT SPECIES. 


Pres. Lyon read the following notes: 


The European species of raspberry—Idxeus—and the American Red—stri- 
gosus—are, in most respects, very similar; and this similarity extends even to 
the manner of propagation. 

Like all other classes of plants, the mode of propagation for the origination 
of new varieties is by growing plants from the seed ; but, assuming that this is 
not the matter to be now discussed, we proceed to consider modes of propaga- 
tion for the increase or continuation of a variety. 

The varieties of these two classes spontaneously multiply by pushing up 
sprouts from the roots, which most varieties do very abundantly ; and this is 
the process more generally relied on for increasing them. 

This process has a decided tendency to diminish the vigor of the plant as 
well as to lessen the product of fruit; and, withal, it is not sufficiently rapid 
for propagation on the scale often required for commercial purposes. In such 
case resort is had to short cuttings of the roots, which may be either started in 
boxes of earth, hastened by a little bottom heat, or planted out at once, each 
cutting of two or three inches in length becoming a distinct plant. 

Occidentalis, which includes our native blackcap, whether black, purple, 
orange or white, refuses to propagate by either suckers or root cuttings; but, 
instead, is increased by burying the tips of the current year’s shoots, which 
readily take root during the latter part of the growing season, each tip becom- 
ing a young plant for the next season’s planting. In fact, each tip, after 
rooting, may be divided into as many parts as it has buds, and each bud, with 
roots attached, will become a plant in due time. 

There is also a limited intermediate class of raspberries, of which the Caro- 
line is an illustration, which may be more or less readily propagated by both suck- 
ering and tip-rooting. These are, very commonly, assumed to be hybrids between 
occidentalis on the one hand, and either Ideeus or strigosus on the other. So 
far as we are aware, however, all are accidental seedlings; so that analogy 
affords the only evidence of the supposed hybridization. 

It is, however, tiue, as might reasonably be expected in case of a hybrid, 
that this capacity for dual modes of propagation is, in all cases, attended by a 
greater or less reluctance to yield to either process. 


VARIETIES TO SELL. 


On this point a note was read from Dr. F. M. Hexamer of New York city: 

You ask me “ What varieties of raspberries to sell?” Those that the buyers 
want the most, of course. It is of no use to try to force anything on the market 
that the people do not want. Find out what your customers want, and then 
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try to supply it. If your market is at a distance, the carrying quality, firm- 
ness, is of prime consideration, everthing else is of comparatively little import- 
ance. However excellent your fruit may be,.if you cannot get it to market in 
good condition it will not find buyers. 

Good size and attractive appearance sell raspberries in a local as well as a 
distant market, high flavor is but little appreciated by the majority of buyers. 
Therefore whatever varieties possessing these qualifications can be grown profit: 
ably in your locality, these are the kinds to grow. 

Turner and Cuthbert have been the most profitable red varieties for my local 
markets. The Turner on account of its earliness and hardiness, and the Cuth- 
bert for its size and productiveness. Of blackcaps the old Doolittle and Mam- 
moth Cluster have been most satisfactory with me. Shaffer and Caroline have 
never found much favor with my customers. 


E. H. Reynolds: Cuthbert and Turner sell as well and do best with me of 
the red varieties, and Mammoth Cluster of the black. 


Prof. L. H. Bailey: The Turner is doing exceedingly well with us. 

K. H. Scott: Of the black varieties I would plant for a succession Tyler, 
Souhegan, and Ohio. The Gregg for two years has badly winter-killed. Of 
the reds I would say Hansell and Cuthbert. Hansell is the earliest I have; is 
bright in color, and sells well, though it does not bear more than two-thirds as 
much as Cuthbert. 

The Marlboro I am much pleased with, so far as I have tried it. Cuthbert 
has done remarkably well in our locality, and is more grown than any other. 
Turner is soft, but the best for home use. Shaffer is the best canning berry, 
and the only purple berry that I would grow. It is also excellent to eat fresh, 
but is too dark for market. 


A. G. Gulley: I would grow Gregg and Cuthbert only. 

T. 'T. Lyon: Mr. Brown thinks Cuthbert has seen its best days in Berrien 
county. Brandywine is coming to be preferred. 

ii. H. Reynolds: Mr. Ilgenfritz is planting Brandywine largely. I think it 
fully as good as Cuthbert. 

A. A. Crozier: Brandywine on rather dry, clay soil, at Ann Arbor, has been 
inferior in vigor and productiveness to Cuthbert. 

C. W. Garfield: With me, Cuthbert has withstood drought worse than any 
other variety. 


T. T. Lyon: “With me, Cuthbert has been more exempt from mildew than 
other varieties. 


VARIETIES«TO EAT. 


This topic was opened with the following note from P. C. Reynolds, Secre- 
tary of the Western New York, Horticultural Society: 

I feel some embarrassment in writing upon what isso clearly a matter of 
taste, knowing that that subtle sense varies so much in individuals that it would 
be audacious for any one to set up his own as a standard. 

I may be under an illusion, but am impressed that I used, when a boy, rov- 
ing over fields and woods, to occasionally strike a stool of black raspberries, 
growing in just enough shade, with roots feeding in just the right kind of 
compost, that produced berries of the most delicate and exquisite flavor of any 
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Lever ate. Infact, as I have since tested new varieties of raspberries, the 
memory of the flavor of those I used to eat, strung on a timothy stalk, would 
obtrude and become a standard of comparison. 

The Mammoth Cluster was a favorite of mine for eating, not so much, per- 
haps, because of its high flavor as for its freedom from seeds. A berry with 
pulp crowded full of seeds, is not very pleasant eating, of however high 
flavor. 

Seneca,is another high-flavored black-cap, but, for some reason, has failed to 
push its way into popular favor, perhaps because it had no one particularly 
interested in pushing it. 

Of the black caps now grown extensively for market or evaporating, none, I 
think, are of very high quality. Gregg is one of the poorest; Ohio is a little 
better, but not of high quality, and the same may be said of Tyler. I think 
Hopkins may prove better than any of the three. A new variety, not yet much 
disseminated; ‘“‘ Reyes,” is the sweetest black-cap I ever tasted. 

Passing on to the reds, among the best in flavor are Kenevett’s Giant and 
Herstine, and I think they are well worthy the attention of the amateur, 
although not perfectly hardy. Among hardy sorts, Clarke, Turner, and Cuth- 
bert are of good quality. I think Marlboro will rank pretty high in quality. 
Excelling all in delicate flavor, yellow berry, Brinckle’s Orange will repay con- 
siderable effort for its production. 

For the table, well mixed with sugar, I know of none that pleases me more 
than Shaffer, although of inferior flavor, eaten out of hand. 

E. H. Scott: Hilborn is highly prized for quality by Prof. Saunders, Mr. 
Beadle, and others, of Canada. It is a black-cap. 


GATHERING AND MARKETING. 


E. H. Scott: My method is uch the same as with strawberries, except that 
they should be shipped in pint boxes or baskets. ‘The Disbro basket, or one 
made like it, is good. They are gathered in quart baskets, usually in stands 
holding four, but this may vary according to the weather. In very warm 
weather the pickers should not have more than one or two boxes of berries in 
the field at a time. J have an overseer, a woman, in the field with the pickers. 
In the shed the berries are re-packed as fast as brought in and placed in straw- 
berry crates for shipment. We ship with success to Detroit, Toledo and Chi- 
cago. I pay pickers in tickets, which are redeemed Saturday night. To every 
_ picker that stays through the season I zive twenty-five cents to a dollar extra, 
according to merit. 


W. K. Gibson: One great secret of Mr. Scott’s success in getting such good 
prices is his care in packing. Buyers have come to know this, and prefer his 
berries. 


CG. W. Garfield: We have different colors for tickets of different value, and 
on the back of the 100 quart tickets we have our rules printed. We do not pay 
in full until the close of the season. 


E. H. Scott: I use different colors on tickets of all denominations to indi- 
cate the price paid per quart. For raspberries I pay on the average two cents 
per quart. 

HOW AND WHEN TO PRUNE. 


E. H. Scott: This depends somewhat on the age and vigor of the plants. 
The first year we generally pinch the new growth back to about a foot and a 
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half in June, but feeble plants should be pinched back even more. The lat- 
erals are cut back either in late fall or early spring. The second year we prune 
a little higher, but never over two and a half feet. For spring pruning we use 
a pair of strong shears with blades ten inches long. The laterals are left about 
afoot in length. ‘The second year blackcaps are liable to be blown over. 
They are left until spring and then straightened up while the ground. is soft, 
and held in place by earth. Red raspberries are pinched back in the growing 
season for the first two years only, but they are always cut back in, spring or 
late fall. In nipping or pinching back while growing I go over raspberries: 
once a week and blackberries twice a week as long as necessary. Have kept 
red raspberries bearing on the same ground six to eight years. They yield 50 
to 100 bushels per acre. 
The following notes were furnished by Mr. F. E. Skeels, of Grand Rap ds: 


You ask for a three minute paper upon time and method of pruning rasp- 
berries. Our experience is somewhat limited and confined to the several varie- 
ties we think most profitab'e to grow for our local market, viz.: Ohio, Sou- 
hegan, Cuthbert, T'verner, and Shaffer. 

The first year after planting, the pruning will consist in simply nipping off 
the tips of any shoots that may attain a height of two feet, causing them to 
throw out lateral branches instead of growing in long canes. This work can 
be quickest done with an ordinary corn knife or by picking off with thumb and 
finger. The next pruning will be in the spring of the following year and will 
consist of cutting back the laterals. This work is quickest done with a pair 
of shears having long blades as several branches can then be cut at one Clip. 
The amount of cutting will be sometimes dependent upon the severity of the 
preceding winter. 

No wood that has been injured should be left upon the plants and if they 
have suffered considerably, the pruning should be deferred until the leaves 
start, then cut back to where the branches or canes are uninjured and sound ; 
if the wood has been hurt but little we cut so as to leave from four to eight 
inches of each lateral to fruit; upon this point each grower must use judg- 
ment, making his cuts according to the vigor of each individual plant. We 
think rules as to how many buds to leave are worse than useless, as no horticul- 
turist worthy of the name will ever have time to stop and count buds; when 
he approaches a plant if he sees it is strong and thrifty or weak and spindling 
he cuts accordingly, first-class fruit being the desideratum at all times. 

We let the second year’s growth of canes attain a height of from two to three 
feet before cutting back, using an ordinary pruning knife for the work, begin- 
ning usually about the last week in May, following it up twice a week or often 
enough to keep thettanes down. ‘The laterals should never be pruned until 
spring. 

The old canes are removed immediately after fruiting and hauled off the 
field to be burned at once, thus destroying much insect life. When cutting out 
the old wood we usually thin out the new growth to four or five of the strongest 
canes. If the cane borer is prevalent it is perhaps best to leave the thinning 
until spring. Probably the best tool for cutting out the old wood is a hook 
devised by E. H. Scott of Ann Arbor and illustrated in No. 1, Vol. I, of Mich- 
igan Horticulturist. In rare instances, however, a plant is rooted so shallow 
as to render it liable to be pulled out; in such cases we prefer a pair of small 
one-hand pruning shears. Weare aware that the time for cutting out the old 
wood is a disputed question, some growers leaving it until spring, but taking 
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into consideration the draft sustained by the roots in keeping up old age, the 
amount of injurious insect life it contains while it remains, the greatly im- 
proved look of a field after its removal and the greater ease with which it can 
be worked, we prefer to cut it out as soon as its usefulness is ended. 

The pruning of each succeeding year is the same as for the second, viz.: 
Cutting back laterals in the spring, heading off new canes between two and 
three feet high, cutting out and burning all old wood and cull canes as 
soon as fruiting season is over. 


REMOVING OLD CANES. 


Mr. Crawford, Ohio: Old canes are removed from a plantation of black-caps 
solely ‘or the purpose of improving its appearance. They are no detriment to 
it, but rather a benefit. They give a little shelter to the new growth, and 
help to keep the snow from blowing out of the State. arly in the spring the 
new growth is shortened, and the old canes are cut out with pruning shears, 
after which they are removed with fork and rake to a convenient place and 
burned. 


C. W. Garfield: We find that we have more time to remove them in the fall, 
and it is just as wel] todoso. Itisdone any time after the fruiting season, 
but it is best to remove the canes of black-caps sooner than those of red varie- 
ties. At Benton Harbor, a kind of horse-rake with wooden pins for teeth is 
used to sweep out the canes from between the rows. The new canes of the 


red varieties are thinned to about six inches. : 


TIME TO PLANT RED VARIETIES. 


Rey. Mr. Day, of Ann Arbor, a gentleman of large experience, furnished the 
following notes on the above topic: 


DEAR SECRETARY: —A few days since I received a note from you requesting 
my opinion as to the best time for transplanting the red raspberry. In acced- 
ing to your request very briefly, I would say that the first matter of import- 
ance is the right plants for the purpose. ‘To secure them, transplant the suck- 
ers, when from three to six inches in height, into drills three or four feet apart. 
They can be set close together in the drills, and if kept well cultivated through 
the season, will be found well rooted in the fall. 

Having such plants for the purpose, my preference is for fall planting. Com- 
mence as soon as the leaves have fallen, or when fully yellow. The plants can 
be moyed at any time from that point until freezing weather; but I prefer 
having it all done during October. As a rule, ourcharming Michigan Octobers 
are exceedingly favorable for the purpose; the soil moist, the temperature 
inviting, and none of the hurry and rush we usually have in the spring. 
Plants thus set in the fall become fully settled in their places and all ready 
to start early in the season; and will make stronger canes than those set in the 
spring. Spring planting is sometimes greatly delayed by other pressing work 
er by too much water in the soil, by reason of which planting is retarded, 
and they get alate start—a loss they are likely to show through the whole season. 

Plants thus set should have a parcel of litter from the barn-yard or horse 
stable, or of earth, thrown around them to the depth of from six to eight inches 
before freezing weather sets in, which should be removed the following spring 
as soon as the frost leaves the ground. 


o 
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In my experience I have learned not to transplant suckers into the field for 
a plantation; that, while a large growth may be made, the canes will be weak 
and go sprawling over, or fall upon the ground, requiring much mulching, or 
leaving much of the fruit the following season to be injured by being soiled. 
This has taught me to make haste slowly, except’ in special cases. 


DISTANCES FOR EXTENSIVE PLANTATIONS. 


T. T. Lyon: I would have the rows seven feet apart for black-caps or black- 
berries. 


C. W. Garfield: Our plantations of black-caps have the rows eight feet 
apart, so that we can cultivate them early in the season with two horses. Some 
like the Acme harrow for this purpose. 


- 


MULCHING. 


EK. H. Scott: The best mulch is good cultivation. I think mulch generally 
injurious, unless applied just before time of ripening. Mulched plants root 
shallow, and so dry up in times of drought. I cultivate in the row with a 
spading fork. I never use a hoe. 


The president then announced the following committees: 
On Exhibits—Hewitt, of Hillsdale; Fuller, of Eaton; Sessions, 
of Oceana. 
On Resolutions—Gibbons, of Wayne; Crozier, of Kert; Tracy, of Wayne. 


Afternoon Session. 


Vice-President Gibson in the chair. 

The chairman said that inasmuch as a discussion on blackberry culture 
would involve much that had been said in discussing raspberries, and as the 
programme called for another subject at this hour it might be well to pass, at 
least for the present, the blackberry topics and take up 


GRAPES. 


On the “ Botany of Grapes”? Prof. L. H. Bailey said: 

Vitis vinifera, the species to which the grapes of our hot-houses belong, was 
introduced into this country from Europe, but failed for out-door culture, not 
only at the North, where it proved too tender, but also at the South. The 
failure there was found to be due to the attacks of the phylloxera, an insect 
not found in Europe. Though native to America, the phylloxera does not se- 
riously injure the American grapes. When the improvement of our native 
grapes began, grape culture in this country took a new start. One of the first 
introduced into cultivation was the Alexander, a variety of Vitis riparia of our 
river banks. All of our grapes are derived from American species, or hybrids 
between these and the European Vitis vinifera. Vitis riparia has been intro- 
duced into Europe in the hope that it will there withstand the ravages of the 
phylloxera, which has found its way into European vineyards. The American 
grape mildew has also found its way to Europe, and is becoming destructive to 
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the Vitis vinifera varieties there. Our Vitis labrusca, found in New England 
and southward, is well adapted to withstand mildew. 


T. T. Lyon: You speak of species and varieties of grapes. What is the 
distinction between a species and a variety ? 


Prof. Bailey: The Linnean idea of a species was “a succession of indivyid- 
uals which reproduced themselves from seed.’? Cultivated varieties, whose 
origin is known, and which so reproduce themselves, like our different kinds 
of corn, might be called artificial species, but they have received the name of 
races. Dr. Asa Gray says “species are judgments.’’ A clear cut group, hay- 
ing no intermediate forms connecting it with others, is called a species; other- 
wise one is said to be a variety of the other, and both are included in the same 
species. . 


PROTECTING ORIGINATORS OF NEW FRUITS. 


Paper from Jacob Moore, of Attica, New York: 


Various plans to protect the originators of new varieties of fruits have been 
proposed during the last twenty years but the system below outlined (first pub- 
lished as a circular) combines the merits of all those plans without their 
defects : 

The originator of a valuable new fruit, vegetable, or ornamental plant, should 
have the the exclusive privilege of giving it a name, and the exclusive right to 
grow, disseminate and sell it. This means in reference to Class 3, below 
specified, to disseminate and sell to be grown. New varieties should be sub- 
jected to examination and trial by a competent committee, that protective 
letters might not be given for old sorts, worthless new ones, and those not dis- 
tinct enough to be identified. It would be necessary to classify plants in the 
statute, protecting them according to the purpose for which they were 
valued, and apply the protection accordingly ; thus: 

Class 1. Perennial Plants valued for the seed or fruit. 

Class 2. Plants valued for ornament. 

Class 3. Vegetables, Vegetable Fruits, Cereals and other annuals valued as 
edible and marketable products. 

The purchaser of the right to grow a variety for individual use would not 
possess the right to sell the means of propagation unless such means was the 
product for which the variety was valued. For instance, such purchase would 
not confer the right to disseminate plants or cuttings of varieties belonging to 
Class 1, nor plants of perennial and seed of biennial and annual sorts included 
in Class 2, although the flowers and foliage could be sold as the ornamental 
product. With vegetable fruits such purchase would not confer the right to 
disseminate and sell the seed apart from the product containing it; nor would 
purchase of the marketable product when it was the means of reproduction, 
conyey the right to grow the plant unless that right was conveyed in writing by 
the owner of the protective right. It must be borne in mind that growing the 
plant, that is, the act of setting in the ground, propagating and cultivating it, 
is synonomous with manufacture, and the facility with which an article may be 
manufactured does not invalidate in the least this exclusive right of the pat- 
entee. The party therefore to whom the lawful disseminator sold plants, cut- 
tings, seeds, etc., of the variety—according to the manner of its propagation— 
would receive from the latter a conveyance of the right to grow the sort, and 
to sell the marketable product under the name. If any one procured the sort else- 
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where, that person could not show such conveyance when called for, and would 
have to pay the penalty the law imposed. The right to propagate to obtain the 
marketable product would be included in the right to grow the plant in all 
cases, as propagation is the result of growth with a majority of plants, and is 
part of the use. 

Of course, growers of protected varieties could transfer the right to grow 
them with the real estate on which they were situated. All advertisements and 
circulars of protected varieties should be required to contain the words ‘Pro- 
tected according to Act of Congress,’’ with date affixed to the name, and when 
the marketable product was the means of reproduction, the party exposing it 
for sale should be required to place a sign or label of the name and affix with 
such product or attach thereto. All packages of the latter for sending to a 
distance should be required to have the same words written or printed thereon. 
This requirement could be enforced by a fine for its neglect. When the system 
was inaugurated, the name, with the word “ Protected,’’? and date would be 
sufficient. The penalty for growing the plant without right should be a moder- 
ate price per acre occupied by it, the area of land so occupied to be estimated 
by the ordinary distance of setting plants of the same class. For instance, it 
might be fixed at $5.00 for an acre or a less area, of anything in Classes 1, 
2, and $3.00 an acre for anything in Class 3. This measure, besides oper- 
ating as a royalty to introducers of new productions, would have a tendency to 
regulate the price of them. They would seek to profit rather by sale of the exclus- 
ive right than by selling a few plants or seeds at exorbitant rates as they now 
do. To enable them to do so, the productions would have to be decided 
acquisitions. Probably they would be extensively taken on trial, to be paid for 
if found worthy, and not otherwise. The introducer of a new sort of potato or 
cereal of great merit could afford to sell farm rights at $3.00 each, and yet be 
enabled to secure ample compensation.. An infringement of the right to dis- 
seminate a production of this kind would be claiming the right to sell it to be 
grown by any party not possessing such right. It would not be selling the 
article to any one even though the buyer should tell the seller he intended to 
grow the plant. 

Under this system of protection, the introducers of new productions would 
have the exclusive right to appear in print as the disseminators, and if meritorious 
this advantage alone might enable them to obtain compensation. Whether a 
valuable production originates on an individual’s land through his design or by 
accident, it is his sole property. He has as much right to the exclusive posses- 
sion of that kind of property as any other. This right is guaranteed to him by 
the Constitution of the United States which says: ‘No person shall be de- 
prived of life, hberty or property without due process of law.” If the owner 
disseminates it and thus confers a general benefit, it is no more than just he 
should have such exclusive rights im its dissemination as will enable him to 
make the benefit reciprocal. 

But when the fact is considered that new varieties are often disseminated 
without the consent of the producers owing to the facility with which plants, 
cuttings or seeds of the same may be stolen from the field or garden, for which 
there is no legal redress; that such productions are generally the result of many 
years of costly experiment; that even when not stolen the first sales of the pro- 
duction do not afford the originator an opportunity to obtain compensation (he 
must rely on these) by reason of the cost of origination and introduction; when 
it is considered further that the protection proposed would confer inestimable 
benefits upon the entire nation by stimulating efforts tv improve the products 
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of the soil through the scientific process of cross-breeding or hybridization; that 
such measure would protect the public in the purchase of new sorts by prevent- 
ing unscrupulous nurserymen and dealers from furnishing old sorts under the 
names of the new, which has been so extensively practiced throughout the United 
States, the unwisdom and foul injustice of the present lack of legal protection 
for the laborers in the highest department of horticulture begin to be realized. 
There is reason to believe that an enactment protecting them would form an 
era in history and constitute one of the greatest legislative acts for the benefit 
of mankind of the Nineteenth Century. 

The penalty for unlawfully growing fruit trees included in Class 1 might be 
made a certain price per tree; but as other plants in that class constitute a 
crop, the best way is to make the penalty apply instead to the area of land oc- 
cupied by such crop. Under this system of protection the nurserymen would 
have just the same rights as other planters, but they could not disseminate 
protected sorts without first buying that right of the introducers. Authors are 
protected by law against publishers, inventors against manufacturers. Why 
should not plant originators also be protected against the horticultural guilds ? 
Of course it would be necessary to establish experimental stations in various 
parts of the Union for the trial of new and old sorts. The agricultural col- 
leges could render good service in this way. The law should require that no 
one be allowed to disseminate a new variety without first submitting it for trial 
to an experimental station and obtaining a certificate from the managers 
stating it to be a new sort. This would be necessary in order to prevent pro- 
tected and old varieties from dissemination under new names. It is time that 
a veto should be placed upon the practice of re-naming old sorts and selling 
them as new ones. The Main grape and Chapman’s Seedling, which turned 
out to be old Concords, and Golden Queen strawberry, which proved to be that 
old sort, Trollop’s Victoria, are instances to be remembered. Then look at 
the numerous synonyms seedsmen have given old varieties by hitching their 
names to them. See the number of synonyms recorded in Downing’s work on 
fruits. 

Another plan of remunerating the producers of valuable varieties which I 
have heard nurserymen adyocate is to pay them adequate amounts from the 
public treasury. But this plan would not protect the public in the purchase 
of new sorts; also experimental stations would have to be established and 
records kept in order to determine who were the originators, because there 
would often be more than one person claiming to be the producer of any sort 
that proved valuable. Besides, it might take a long time to learn the value of 
some fruits—apples and pears for instance—by popular trial and dissemina- 
tion : 

The hostility of most nurserymen to the grant of exclusive rights to the pro- 
ducers of new fruits has been the principal hindrance, I think, to making it a 
law. An old nurseryman once told me that A. J. Downing once advocated 
the idea, but such an outcry was made against it that he ceased todo so. The 
horticultural society of western New York, composed largely of Rochester and 
Geneva nurserymen, ignore the subject. In 1869 a committee of ten was ap- 
pointed by the Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Association of New York State to 
present a memorial to Congress asking for an enactment making it the duty 
of the Patent Office Department to grant letters patent, or royalty, on each 
vine, tree or shrub, bush or specimen of one cent or more, according to their 
value. This movement Patrick Barry, the well-known nurseryman, president 
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of the horticultural society before mentioned, opposed by a communication 
published in the Rural New Yorker, in which he said he “hoped Congress. 
would pay no attention to it, and that he was in favor of letting this matter 
regulate itself, as it does at present.” 

Years ago the U. 8. Supreme Court decided the act of Congress on trade 
marks to be void, because, as it alleged, a trade mark was neither authorship 
nor invention, and the Constitution empowered Congress to protect only 
authors and inventors. If this decision is sustained the Constitution must be 
amended so as to include plant originators. What greater industry exists than 
agriculture? What more conducive to national welfare than a prosperous 
condition of that industry? What an absurdity it is for the government to: 
protect the inyentor of a toy, while the originator of something the nation 
may subsist upon, produced perhaps at ruinous cost to himself, is denied the 
means of obtaining remuneration. I say such a requital is infamous, heathen- 
ish—a monumental reproach to a Christian civilized nation. I would that I 
could thunder into the ears of the whole American people that this is a work 
which, above all others, should be recompensed and surrounded by the safe- 
guards of law. 

But we are living in a progressive age and it seems to me our legislators can- 
not much longer overlook the evils arising from the fact that the producers of 
new varieties have no exclusive rights to them. If civilization goes forward 
the time must come when such rights will be granted. The products of the 
soil will then be improved to an extent now undreamed of and horticulture will 
perform its part in the development of “That great race which is to be.” 


T. T. Lyon: As the paper has to do with the compensation of originators of 
fruits I move the appointment of a committee to consider the subject and 
report at the next meeting. 

The motion prevailed and the chair appointed as such committee T. 'T. Lyon, 
W. W. Tracy, L. H. Bailey, Jr., and C. W. Garfield. 


W. K. Gibson: There is a distinction between ordinary invention and the 
origination of new varieties. A patented invention represents a new idea. 
A new variety does not, however much work may be involved in its production. 
Ideas and not results are patentable. The process for producing new varieties 
cannot be patented for it is well known. 


Short notes were read from T. S. Hubbard of Fredonia, N. Y., and A. J. 
Caywood of Marlboro, N. Y., upon soils for grapes and the hardiest sorts, fol- 
lowing which the discussion turned upon 


MARKET SORTS AND MARKETING. 


C. D. Lawton: We have a number of vineyards of Niagara in our locality 
now looking well. Is it hardy? A year ago last winter it winter-killed con- 
siderably. Worden and Moore’s Karly areas hardy asConcord. Iwould highly 
recommend the former. Perkins grows well, is hardy, and sells well. Pock- 
lington has not done well, but seems as hardy as any. Prentiss were all killed 
Lady is of poor quality, small size and a poor bearer. Karly Victor is hardy, 
early, of fair quality and bears well. Delaware, formerly the most profitable 
variety we had, and as hardy as Concord, mildews of late years and drops its 
leaves, causing it to winter-kill somewhat, and requiring a year for it to recover. 
In some vineyards it is exempt from the mildew. 
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IDEAL MARKET AND HOME GRAPE. 
BY J. S. WOODWARD, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Nothing can be more fallacious and harmful than the spread of the sentiment, 
so often expressed, that any grape which the people will buy is good enough for 
the market. Without a doubt grape-growing, as a business, has been seriously 
injured by the introduction of that miserable class of grapes of which the 
Champion is a type. It should be the study of the grape grower, as it is to his 
interest, to largely increase the consumption of this fruit, and this he can only 
do by fostering and cultivating the taste for grapes; and this is certainly not to 
be done by giving the people at the very beginning of the grape season such 
vile trash as will so disgust them that they can hardly again, for months, be 
even induced to look at a grape. It is the most foolish kind of folly to put into 
the market a grape so poor that it is not eagerly sought after at home. It 
should be remembered that the great grape-eating public is made up of individ- 
ual homes, so that a grape that is good enough for home use, is none too good 
for market. It is settled, therefore, that one of the first, if not the first, 
requisite in our “ideal grape’’ is good quality. 

Besides quality there are other requisites that are common to the market and 
home grape, such as health, strong growth, hardiness, productiveness, the. 
ability to withstand the attacks of insects, and keeping quality to the extent at. 
least of keeping fresh and plump while hanging on the vine, and for a reason- 
able time after being gathered. : 

There are often points indispensable in a market grape which, though not so- 
important for home use, are by no means to be despised, namely: a toughness. 
of skin sufficient to insure good handling, size of berry and cluster, and beauty,.° 
which is made up of size, color and brightness, combined with a fine bloom. 

That health, hardiness and the ability to withstand insects are absolute es-. 
sentials, is so evident that we need not even consider them. That vigorous: 
growth is so very essential, is not always conceded, from the fact that strong: 
growth is not always a guarantee of productiveness, and yet it is conceded that 
paying crops cannot be secured without a vigorous development of vine and 
leaf; even the Delaware is productive in proportion to the vigor that can be 
_ forced into it by high feeding and close pruning As strong growth, there- 
fore, is essential to productiveness, and as it almost insures the ability to with- 
stand insect depredations, it is safe in selecting our model to err, if at all, on 
the side of heavy foliage and plenty of it. 

I have already alluded to the good quality of the fruit as of the utmost im- 
portance, and yet there is no question in grape growing on which there is so. 
much diversity of opinion as to which should be given the greater importance, 
eating quality or productiveness. Of course, quality without fruit, and that in 
plenty, is worth nothing. On the other hand, tons of fruit, if no better than 
the wild grape, or the Champion even, are but little better than nothing. So. 
that to a certain extent these qualities are of equal importance. We must have 
a grape good enough that people will eat it; that the great mass of the people 
will greatly like it. But we shall find a wide difference in tastes. Some peo- 
ple turn up their noses in extreme disgust at the distinctive flavor of most 
American grapes, whether we call it foxiness or muskiness. And they claim 
that we should educate people to a higher standard by giving them only grapes. 
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having none of these flavors. And yet if we carefully watch grape eaters and 
grape markets, we shall find at least three-fourths of the people prefer grapes 
of this class, and, if free to choose, always select these. Then why try to 
change the great majority? If they prefer the musky flavor of the Concord, 
the foxy flavor of the Worden, or the peculiar flavor of the Niagara, why 
trouble ourselves to eradicate this taste, or to create another, even though we 
consider it more elevated. There is nothing about these flavors unhealthy or 
demoralizing, and if the bulk of the people love and enjoy them, why not let 
them alone? And doubly so from the fact that the taste for this class of 
grapes always grows stronger the more people eat of them. If consumers could 
be found who loved the Champion and would buy and ea¢ it largely, and buy it 
the second time, I should be in favor of supplying the demand. It is only 
because of the utterly vile character of its disappointing and disgusting those 
who try it that I condemn it and its class. 

But productiveness must not be ignored. We must have grapes, and grapes 
in such abundance that prices will be low ; ten tons and more will be eaten at 
four cents where one ton would be at ten cents. So that a variety so fruitful 
that twice the profit can be made in growing and marketing ten tons at the low 
price to what would be made from another yielding but the one ton at the 
higher price, must receive our indorsement.- The same is true of the home ; 
we want grapes, not on rare occasions and as a luxury, but in such abundance 
that every member of the family can eat them morning, noon and night. 
Certainly productiveness is of prime importance. 

Keeping quality is of great importance, and this really includes toughness. 
There are many grapes of good eating quality, and very productive, but the 
skins of which are so tender that they cannot be gathered even for home use 
without many being broken. Others crack even before being picked, others 
again fall from the clusters either before or soon after being gathered. Other 
things being equal, a grape that would keep nearly or quite all winter would be 
chosen. 

While too much size, either of berry or cluster, may not be desirable in our 
ideal grape, we certainly do not wish those too small in either direction, 
because such do not look well, and the eating of such is only an aggravation. 
There is a happy mean, and in this feature the Concord is not far from 
what we would select. 

Our eyes are given us to enjoy the beautiful, and no small share of the pleas- 
ure of eating is contributed by the inviting appearance of the food, and in 
selecting what we shall eat, we are guided largely by our eyes. So that beauty 
in our ideal grapes should receive much weight. specially is this true of a 
market grape. We may not be aware of the fact, but it is true, that “ appear- 
ance,” which is another name for beauty, has more influence in selling a fruit 
than its quality. People wish their tables to ‘‘ look well,’ and they are always 
attracted in the market by the beautiful fruits, no matter what the variety. 

Haying thus pointed out the various qualities that should be found in our 
ideal grape, it is only left to name the variety. And here let me say, that no 
one variety can be said to combine all the good qualities to the highest degree. 
What we must do is to select that one which, in marking each one on a scale, 
would strike the greatest average. 

I hope now that it is so widely disseminated, and so commonly grown, and 
that I have no longer any pecuniary interest in its dissemination, that I shall 
not be misunderstood when I say that the Niagara comes the nearest to the 
ideal at the present time. 
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Tf we go through the list of grapes and mark each with its proper value on 
-each of the desirable points | have named, the Niagara will show by far the 
largest score. While it may not be as rampant a grower as the Champion, or 
as good in quality as the Duchess or the Delaware, or as hardy as the Clinton, 
or as good a keeper as the Diana or Catawba, in the general average it far 
-excels any, and in productiveness and handling and shipping qualities, it is the 
peer of all; and what can be more beautiful than a basket of Niagaras, fully 
ripe and properly prepared for the market. Surely, its production was a boon 
to the fruit-loving public, and the name of its originator should be long remem- 
bered and honored as one who was a benefactor to his race. 


The next subject was 


VARIETIES THAT ARE FINE BUT HARD TO GROW. 


BY GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, OF OHIO. 


This question apparently assumes that fine grapes are harder or more difti- 
-cult to grow, than those which are inferior. All admit that the fine grapes are 
the most desirable, and the practical inquiry is, why are they more difficult to 
grow; and how can these difficulties be overcome? The principal reasons 
why the finer varieties of grapes are harder to grow, are want of hardiness in 
severe winters; and a disposition to mildew of the foliage in summer. Some 
of the finer varieties have but one of these difficulties to contend with; 
others have both. In localities where mildew does not prevail to an injurious 
extent, lack of hardiness in winter is so easily guarded against as to be practically 
of little consequence, in comparison with the advantage of having fine grapes. 

Pruning the vines in autumn, as soon as practicable after the falling of the 
leaves, and laying the canes upon the ground, affords ample protection to quite 
tender varieties where there is regular snow-fall, and the vines are covered with 
snow during the coldest weather. In localities where cold is extreme, and 
without snow, it is necessary to cover with a little earth, and this I have found 
sufficient protection for the finer hybrid and tender varieties. It is generally 
true that the finest quality in grapes is accompanied with a more delicate con- 
stitution, and sometimes, but not always, with slender growth. Many of 
Rogers’s hybrid grapes, which are fine in quality, are very strong and vigorous 
in growth; not specially inclined to mildew, and, though not hardy under extra- 
ordinary cold, will endure a temperature a little below zero without much 
injury. I think they will all bear as much cold, unimpaired, as our cultivated 
peach trees. 

Among the most popular of Rogers’s Hybrids, I will name No. 3, or Massa- 
soit, as the earliest, and one of the best. Wilder, Lindley, Barry, Herbert, 
Salem, and Agawam, are all, when grown under favorable circumstances, finer 
in quality than the somewhat hardier sorts, Hartford, Champion, Telegraph, 
Worden, or Concord. By giving a little winter protection, all the above 
named hybrid varieties can be grown with nearly as much certainty as the 
Concord, and its numerousfamily of seedlings. 

The Delaware grape, which is still among the finest, only fails where the 
foliage is injured by mildew. In favored locations, where the temperature is 
equitable, and the leaves remain healthy, the wood ripens perfectly, and the 
Delaware endures the severest winters without protection and without injury. 
{t is also singularly exempt from rot, generally escaping from this malady 
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when others are destroyed. ‘T'wo varieties may also be named which are really 
fine, and which only require winter protection to be grown as easily, and in 
most places as certainly, as the Concord. These are Brighton and Jefferson. 
I have grown these varieties since their first introduction; and with me they 
are vigorous in growth. healthy in foliage, very productive, bearing large and 
handsome clusters, which rank among the best in quality. Wherever there is. 
a market that appreciates, and will pay for fine grapes, I believe it will be 
found much more profitable to grow these fine varieties, with the little addi- 
tional trouble and expense of giving winter protection. The other difficulty 
which renders some of the fine varieties hard to grow, the mildew, is not so 
easily overcome; but I have found that sulphur and quicklime in equal parts, 
blown upon the foliage of the Delaware, early in the season, upon the very 
first indications of mildew, has always arrested’ and prevented its spreading to. 
any serious extent; and vines so treated have ripened their wood and fruit well, 
even in unfavorable seasons. Another difficulty with the Delaware may be 
mentioned—its tendency to overbear. It will often set double the grapes it can 
bring to maturity, and, unless they are promptly thinned out, the present crop. 
will be lost, and the vine enfeebled for years to come. 

A few other fine varieties among the hybrids of more recent introduction, 
may be mentioned, which are partially tender in winter, and also subject to. 
mildew in unfavorable seasons; and to grow these successfully, not only winter- 
protection but remedies for mildew of the foliage would have to be applied. 
Among these are Croton, Duchess, Senasqua; and the Prentiss would probably 
come under the same class. Recent experiments in the vineyards of France. 
render it probable that an effectual remedy for the mildews which affect the. 
foliage of the grape has been discovered in the use of lime, combined with the 
sulphates of copper and of iron; and if these applications should prove as 
efficacious in this country as they are claimed to have been in France, the 
ereatest difficulty in growing fine varieties of grapes will have been removed. 
The mixture which has proved so satisfactory in foreign vineyards is as follows: 
Dissolve 17 lbs. sulphate of copper (blue vitriol of commerce) in 22 gallons of 
water. Mix also 34 lbs. of stone lime in seven gallons of water. Pour the two 
mixtures together, and stir thoroughly. The French vineyardists sprinkle the. 
foliage once, early in the season, using small whisk brooms, not covering the. 
leaves, but striving to have each leaf touched by the mixture. One application 
was found sufficient, if made before the appearance of the mildew; and rows. 
in the same vineyards so treated remained healthy, while the same varieties in 
alternate rows not treated, were so badly mildewed as to lose their foliage, and , 
entirely failed to ripen their fruit. Another remedy called Poudichard’s mix-. 
ture, is used in powder, and dusted upon the leaves by means of an ordinary 
su! phur bellows, or any other sprinkling device. ‘This should also be applied, 
early in the season, before the mildew has progressed to any extent, for all such 
application are preventives, and not cures. ‘The mixture is made as follows:.- 
225 lbs. quicklime; 45 lbs. sulphate of copper; 20 lbs. flour sulphur; 30 lbs... 
wood ashes, unleached. Dissolve the copper’ in 15 gallons water; pour this. 
solution upon the lime, surrounded by the ashes to keep the liquor from spread-. 
ing. ‘Twenty-four hours afterward add the sulphur, and mix all thoroughly. . 
When dry, sift through a course sieve. ‘The preparation may be made some 
months before wanted; and should be applied as above directed, when the 
foliage is wet with dew, or after a rain. These remedies will doubtless be thor-. 
oughly tested the present season, in this country, and there is reason to. believe, 
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that they, or some modification of them, will be found of the greatest value 
where the grape mildews are prevalent. 


Prof. Bailey said the mildew of Europe was entirely different from the mildew 
in this country. One attacked the leaf on the under, the other upon the upper 
side; one, the European, attacked the vines early in the season, the other quite 
late. It was hardly possible that what was found to be a remedy in Europe 
would be of any value in this country. 


The next paper was upon 


-COMPARATIVE MARKET STANDING OF RED, WHITE AND BLACK GRAPES. 
BY PROF. T. V. MUNSON, DENISON, TEXAS. 


As seen upon the market stand, color in grapes has much to do in making 
an impression upon purchasers, and hence in controlling prices. Black or . 
dull colored large berries, such as Concord, Perkins, etc., convey the idea of 
stability, utility, the grape for everybody to buy, who is rather seeking food 
than flavor and beauty, hence we see many pounds of these go while a few of 
the fancy kinds are sold. 

Bright, clear red or white, especially, of a golden tinge, and small or medium 
size, convey the idea of luxury, ornament, fine quality, just the thing for the 
fruit plate of the wealthy, or those who eat fruit more as a relish than as a 
food, hence the price is less of an object than the appearance and quality, and 
those who buy are usually secretly glad of this, as it is a fine distinction (to 
them) which separates them from coarser tastes. The common, or poor, nat- 
urally separate themselves from the “refined”? by the size of the pocket. 

But why, then, do not the delicately colored and flavored varieties become so 
abundant that all can have them as cheaply as the coarser kinds ? 

The best answer I know is, that Nature appears to have the power only to 
produce in quantity inversely proportioned to delicacy of color and quality. 
The delicacy of color and flavor comes in the Delaware, Lindley, Duchess, Ca- 
tawba, but the quantity and ease of culture in Concord, Worden, Ives, so that 
the grower can, with half the expense, grow the latter varieties in preference to 
the former, and make more money at half the price. 

Another observation I would make is that the common taste is better pleased 
with the common variety. It sees more beauty and tastes more richness in 
Dracut Amber than in Delaware, and consoles itself that those “stuck up” 
tastes are only deceiving themselves in paying more for a smaller, paler, weak- 
er flavored grape than they. The heavy bloom, rich foxy odor and still stronger 
taste all go for quality to them. 

But there are tastes which d+mand a rich showing regardless of quality. 
They are regular dahlias and sunflowers. The class with such tastes is not 
small either. It likes to make as great an appearance as possible with the 
least money. By-the-way, we all are, at times, inclined that way. Nature is 
thoughtful and generous. She can play “shoddy” too in an emergency. So 
she provides Wyoming Red, Pocklington and Niagara for these. They can 
be grown about as cheaply as any, and on the market stand sell readily; but 
they can never entirely displace the really fine, nor the mudsills like Concord. 

If Delawares and Seckels get scarce the price becomes fabulous, and some- 
body at once plants more of these. If the old “stand-bys” become scarce the 
price at once flies up to roost with the luxuries, and great vineyards of these 
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must be kept going. But what shall we say for what I (for want of a better 
name) will now call the “irregulars,” those colors that are not properly class- 
ified as either red, white or black ? 

Some are green, some greenish pink, some gray, some purple, Martha, Per- 
kins, Goethe, Elvira, etc. Some are of fine quality but of poor color ; some 
attractive but poor producers, others very productive but dull and unsalable, 
only to those acquainted with them. 

To the one planting for market I would say, first, carefully study your 
market and “size up” the different tastes as nearly as possible, then plant 
proportionally of the best, most productive and brightest, known to succeed in 
the locality, of the following : 

Black, such as Moore’s Early, Worden, Cottage, Concord. 

Red, such as Delaware, Lindley, Ulster, Poughkeepsie, Wyoming. 

White, such as Niagara, Duchess, Empire State. 

Golden, such as Pocklington (none for me), Triumph, South. 

Clear purple, a very attractive color, such as Herbemont, and others in the 
South, remembering always that the great bulk of the market for hotel and 
family use is supplied satisfactorily with a large, ripe black grape of fair qual- 
ity. Plant very sparingly of dull or irregular colors, and of very fancy kinds. 


A STUDY IN ENTOMOLOGY. 


At the close of the reading of Professor Munson’s paper, the hour having 
arrived for the special exercises announced on the programme, the meeting 
was given in charge of Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Agricultural College. 

For years Prof. Cook has been the Entomologist of the society, and he has 
not only given a great deal of time personally to the investigation of entomo- 
logical matters thrown into his hands by the society, but he has done better 
than that. He has been educating young men with special reference to the 
investigation of insects injurious to the horticulturist ; and in the transactions 
of our society there are many valuable contributions from these young man 
who have undertaken original investigations for the benefit of the society. It 
was in remembrance of this work that Prof. Cook was invited to present any 
matters to our June meeting, through his students, that seemed to be ger- 
mane to the general scheme of the meeting. 

The Profes-or, after a short preparatory talk as to the methods which his 
students pursued in doing original work in Entomology, said that a subject, 
which had been given very little attention in our transactions was 


THE IMPORTED CURRANT BORER—2£geria tipuliformis. 


and introduced one of his students, Mr. D. A. Pelton, who, with accompanying 
illustrations, said : 

The currant is one of the most common of our smaller garden fruits, and 
also one that is widely known. We find it in the country distributed from the 
Atlantic westward to the Mississippi, and northward into Canada as the wild 
red currant, Ribes rubrum. This is very much like, and perhaps identical 
with the corresponding species of Europe, the cultivated red currant of the 
garden, and from which our common red currant undoubtedly is a descend- 
ant. 

In the early settlement of this country every New England garden had its 
long rew of currant bushes, from which the skilled Puritan housewife knew 
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so well to prepare the delicious pies and sauces which graced the tables of the 
time, and also from which she made the ruby, transparent jellies and wines so 
palatable and appetizing to the fevered mouth of her sick neighbor. 

As the sturdy New England people moved farther to the west, with their 
other fruits they brought, also their currant, and now, as we go through the 
gardens and farms of the west, we may still see this healthful fruit hanging in 
beautiful clusters from the bushes. 

For some unaccountable reason the vigor of the currant bush was not 
allowed to continue, but, like most of our cultivated plants, became infested 
with numerous insect enemies, which have materially lessened the profits, and, 
in many instanc s, where sufficient preventive measures had been neglected, 
entirely destroyed the plants. 

There is hardly a plant, either cultivated or uncultivated, that has not its 
insect enemies; and like these, the currant, even in its wild state, in this 
country, has its enemies. As these have done no very extensive damage, I will 
not mention any of them, but proceed to more destructive ones, imported from 
Europe. 

The first of these to do any very great damage was the imported gooseberry 
saw-fly, Vematus ventricosus, commonly known as the currant worm, but in- 
correctly. Properly tnis is not a worm at ull but the larva of the saw-fly. 
This insect appeared in 1858, is a European species, and is so well known that 
a description here is unnecessary. This is undoubtedly the most destructive of 
any currant insect up to this date, though when the proper remedy, white hel- 
lebore, is used in time does little damage. It is a strange fact that all the im- 
ported insects or weeds, probably from the change of climate or of soil, prove 
more destructive than when in their native home. 

Thus it is with the insect to which I now call your attention, viz.: the im- 
ported currant borer, geria tipuliformis. Although the currant has a na- 
tive borer very similar in habit to the one under consideration, there was little 
damage observed from this cause until within a few years with the introduction 
of the imported currant borer. ‘I'he insect that does the damage is the little 
white larva of a very pretty wasp-like moth, about three-quarters of an inch in 
width when the wings are expanded, and a body about seven-sixteenths of an 
inch in length. The body is of a bright blue-black color, with the abdomen 
crossed by three narrow golden-yellow bands, one just back of the thorax, 
another near the caudal end, and the third about half way between these two. 
The thorax is also marked by two bands of the same color running longitud- 
inally back from the head between the wings. ‘These are slightly wider in the 
center. At the extremity of the abdomen is a fan-like expansion of the scales. 
The wings are gauzy and transparent, margined with a brownish-black color, 
having an iridescent luster. The margin of the forward or first pair of wings 
is widest toward the extremity, where it gradually widens to the tip, where it 
forms a broad band. The wing is also crossed by a slightly curved band of 
the same color. Between this and the outer band is an oval transparent space, 
crossed by four veins, made more prominent by their color. 

The second pair of wings is not barred but is only margined. The outer 
and back margin is fringed by the projection of a great number of very nar- 
row scales 

The moth usually appears about the middle of June, but this year, on ac- 
count of the early season, it appeared a little earlier, and may now be seen 
flitting about among the bushes, now sipping the nectar from the flower of 
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some neighboring plant, then seeking among the bushes some suitable place to 
lay its single egg. : 

After coming from the pup they soon mate, and the females commence to 
lay their eggs, one at a time, just above a bud or small branch. The eggs soon 
hatch, and the almost microscopic larve immediately bore to the center of the 
stem, and then their period of depredation commences in earnest. During 
this stage. which lasts until about the first or middle of May, they seem to eat 
unceasingly until they attam their full size. When full grown the larve are 
about one-half of an inch in length. They are white with brown legs and 
head, and have a dark line running along the back. 

Having now bored a hole from six to twelve inches in length, running both 
upwards and downwards from the entrance, he is ready to pupate. They first 
bore a hole for an egress through the hard part of the stem, only leaving the 
thin liber or bark ; now turning his head toward the opening he scrapes to- 
gether a few chips, forming a rude cocoon, and soon changes to the pupa 
state. They remain as a pupa but a few weeks, when they come out as the 
imago, or adult moth. 

Thus they go on through the cycle of their existence, increasing year by 
year until, unless checked, they will do, as they have already done, serious 
injury to the currant crop. 

The insect enemies of this pest are very few. I have, however, succeeded in 
raising several small, fly-like ichneumons from pupz collected this spring. 
These are small, a little over a quarter of an inch in length, and are of two 
species closely resembling each other, but can be distinguished by the antennae, 
or feelers, one species having joints colored white instead of black, as are the 
antennae of the other. 

These ichneumons seem to be on the increase, as this year we have raised 
thirteen from forty of the pupz. Last year Prof. Cook raised three, and the 
year before that found none, although he raised about fifty moths. Let us 
hope that they may so increase as to keep this pernicious insect in check. 
They infest the larva and pupate in the pupa, thus so weakening it that they 
fail to develop. In view of the fact that the natural enemies of this borer are 
insufficient to keep it in subjugation it becomes necessary that we should resort 
to some more efficient means of protection. Something must be done, as they 
have already done great damage in some gardens, and where neglected the 
bushes may be entirely ruined. I have taken two insects from the same stem. 
The larva is effectively protected by the currant stem, and kind Nature has 
furnished the moth with a protection in its close resemblance, when on the 
wing, to a wasp. A bird when it once has caught a wasp by mistaking it for a 
moth makes no more experiments. 

As the larve are protected from any poison when at work by the stem of the 
plant there is but one more remedy applicable, and that is ‘‘hand-picking.” 
‘This has proved very effectual on the College grounds. 

Early in the spring, before the leaves appear, the bushes should be carefully 
looked over, and all stems having a hole in the side be pruned away and 
burned. If a delay is made until the leaves are grown many of the moths will 
escape and thus part of the benefit is lost. 

In speaking of insect remedies C. W. Garfield said that lettuce growers at 
‘Grand Rapids preferred tobacco water from sweepings as being stronger than 
that from stems, 


Prof, Cook, in reply to a question concerning crude carbolic acid, said that 
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it varied from fifteen to ninety-five per cent. in strength and was unsafe to use. 
He had applied it to plum trees to drive off the curculio but it killed the trees 
and did not affect the curculios. 

After a somewhat rambling discussion upon insecticides Prof. Cook said: 
‘There is an entomological topic, that as the years go by, we need to know more 
-about, and for the last few years farmers and horticulturists have opened their 
eyes to the importance of more information, owing to the ravages of a certain 
group of insects known as plant lice. It was with the thought of securing to 
this seciety the technical information needed in fighting this enemy that Mr. 
‘G. W. Park, who will now address you, was invited to prepare a paper upon 
the subject of 


PLANT LICE. 


Perhaps there is no order that supasses the Hemiptera in the number of 
‘individuals, and even the species are exceedingly numerous. The very names 
‘by which they are commonly known, dugs and lice, excite detestable feelings, 
-and recall to the memory, especially of the house-wife, experiences or duties of 
.a character anything but pleasant and agreeable. Members of this order 
vattack both animals and plants, but it is in those that infest the plants that 
the horticultur st is especially interested. ‘Squash bugs, chinch bugs, plant lice, 
—all are names very suggestive to those interested in the culture of plants, 
either for fruit or flowers. 

‘Entomologists have divided the order Hemiptera into two sub-orders— 
‘Heteroptera embracing the bugs, and Homoptera the lice. Under Homoptera 
-are four families of plant lice, as follows: Psyllide or jumping plant lice, 
Aphid or true plant lice, Aleurodide and Coccide or bark lice. The family 
Aphid, embracing the true plant lice, has been superficially divided for con- 
‘venience into two tribes—Myzoxyline, including the Grape Phylloxera, woolly 
Aphis and others; and Aphidinz, which embraces the genus Aphis, or plant 
lice feeding on soft tissue ; and Lachnus, which infest the trunk and branches 
-of trees and shrubs It is chiefly to the former, the genus Aphis, that these 
notes will refer. 

The species under this genus are so numerous and their special characteristics 
so little known, that no entomologist has, as yet, attempted to make a compre- 
hensive list of them from a scientific standpoint. They infest hundreds of 
plants and trees, and in most cases the lice found upon one kind of plant are 
different from those found upon another—different in color, form or manners, 
though possessing the same general characteristics. It was the belief of the 
great Swedish naturalist, Linnzeus, more than a century ago, that every plant 
supported a-distinct species of Aphis; and up till the present time this opinion, 
as a rule, is concurred in by most scientists who have given this matter any 
thought or consideration. Under these circumstances it is found convenient to 
denominate as well as distinguish the species by the plant upon which the insect 
is discovered. If upon the apple tree it is called Aphis mali; upon the plum, 
Aphis prunifoliz; upon the rose, Aphis rose. But this superficial system of 
classification will not hold good in all cases, as almost any lady who cultivates 
house plants knows to her sorrow. The same Aphis that troubles the fancy 
Pelargonium will also work upon the Abutilon, the Achyranthus or the Calla. 
A single individual of the greenhous? Aphis introduced into a window-full of 
Clean plants will soon infest all plants subject to Aphis, no matter upon which 
of these the insect was first placed. It is true, however, that even the Aphis 
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that is such a nuisance among greenhouse. plants shows a preference for one- 
plant over another. It will not trouble the common Zonale Geranium, the 
Coleus or the Chinese Primrose so long as there are sufficient plants for its use: 
of Cineraria, Achyranthus, or fancy Pelargonium. Perhaps this peculiar habit. 
of the greenhouse Aphis may be attributed to the fact that in the greenhouse, 
having better external requirements for generation, more tender and succulent. 
plants to prey upon, and fewer insect enemies to contend with, they haye grad-- 
ually acquired a taste for the great variety of house plants upon which we now 
find them. 

But the main questions of interest to the horticulturist concerning these- 
plant pests are, in what way do they injure the plants, and how can they be: 
most effectually destroyed. To answer these questions intelligently we must. 
understand the structure and habits of the Aphis, and have a knowledge of the. 
insecticides that have proved of practical value—what they are and how 
applied. 

As previously stated, the Aph‘s or plant louse is an insect. What is an. 
insect? 

One great natural branch of animal creation is known as arthropoda, because- 
all animals which it includes have jointed bodies, jointed mouth-parts, jointed 
legs, and other jointed appendages—the term arthropoda literally meaning 
joint-foot. Under this branch there are two classes—crustacea, including 
crabs, lobsters, and similar jointed aquatic animals which get oxygen by means 
of trachea, as in true insec’s, or little sacs as in spiders. Any creature hay— 
ing jointed bodies and appendages, and breathing air by means of trachea, as a 
wasp, fly, beetle, or plant louse, belongs to the class insecta, and is called an 
insect. As already intimated, the genus Aphis belongs to the order Hemiptera. 

This order is easily recognized by its hostellate mouth-parts, four wings, and 
imperfect transformations. All the Aphides are quite small, most of the 
species being less than an eighth of an inch in length. Some are semi-globu- 
lar in form; some oblong; others tapering. Most of them have rather plump, 
jointed, soft-skinned bodies, about half as broad as long, the widest part being 
near the posterior extremity. The head and thorax are comparatively slim 
and delicate. All the species have dark, compound eyes, a pair of long, 
jointed antenna coming out just in front of the eyes, a jointed sucking beak, 
six jointed legs, and two nectaries which extend from the point of insertion on 
the dorsal side of the abdomen as far back as the posterior extremity. These 
nectaries seem to act as overflow valves for the excess of sap which the insect 
imbibes when enjoying good forage. They give off this nectar when disturbed. 
Ants are aware of this, and irritate the bee to get the nectar, which they 
greatly relish. On this account, ants are almost invariably companions of the 
plant lice of the field and garden. 

As has been suggested, aphides get their nourishment in the form of sap 
from the parenchymatous, or soft tissue of the plant. This is done by means 
of a beak or sucking tube (see fig. 1), with which all are provided. 

This is situated on the under side of the head, just in front of the anterior 
pair of legs. Like the mouth-parts of other insects, this beak consists of a 
number of divisions, such as the labrum, mandibles, maxillae, and labium. 
The most prominent part is the labium. This consists of three joints, and is 
a slitted tube—the slit being along its dorsal surface, or what would naturally 
be called its anterior surface. ‘To complete the tube and make it effective as. 
a feeding organ, the mandibles and maxillae, as double organs, extend down. 
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through the cavity, and the slitted labrum, which encloses the more delicate 
organs and fits down over the slit in front, near the insertion of the tube. To 
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Fic. 1. 
Plant Louse, or Aphis, showing mouth organs. 


get access to the sap, it is generally believed that this beak is thrust into the 
tissue of the plant, and some who have been troubled with these pests may 
have wondered why plants badly infected do not show the punctures, at least 
when the parts are carefully examined with a compound microscope—the beak 
of the greenhouse Aphis, being quite large and thick. The truth is that 
the beak of the Aphis is not inserted in the tissue, as has been supposed. 
The extremity is simply placed upon the surface of the epidermis, and with 
the exceedingly fine, hair-like mandibles, the epidermal cells are punctured, the 
rich juice of the parenchyma is reached, and by suction it is drawn through 
the tube, passed into the aesophogus, and thus transferred into the stomach, 
and distributed throughout the body. The mandibles being infinitesimal in 
character, the wound made by them is not readily distinguished, even by the 
aid of the compound microscope. The loss of so much nourishment,- however, 
soon tells upon the health and vigor of the plant, and in a little while the 
leaves begin to curl up, turn yellow, and drop off. Many of the leaves that 
remain are so weakened that they are attacked by some fungus gfowth, and 
with vegetable and insect life both preying upon its tissues, the plant at last 
succumbs, unless some saving feature is in time introduced to restore it. 
Diminutive insects, as the Aphides are, their depredations would be compara- 


Pig. 2; Fia. 3. 
Winged Aphise Apterous Aphis. 
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tively insignificant, were it not for the almost marvelous rapidity with which 
they generate. A single individua! is soon surrounded by hundreds, and in 
much less time these hundreds become thousands. In the summer season all 
the Aphides seem to be females, and these have the power of organic repro- 
duction. They do not pass through transformations, as most other insects, 
though they frequently shed their skin as they increase in size. The young, 
however, are in all respects similar to the full-grown insect, except that some of 
the latter develop wings, a peculiarity found ‘only i in the imago. On this ac- 
count the whole life of the Aphis seems to be devoted to imbibing sap and pro- 
ducing its young. 

The following concise statement concerning the reproduction of the Aphis 
copied from a paper prepared by Dr. Cyrus Thomas of Illinois: 

“Tn the autumn, as a general and almost universal rule, the last brood con- 
sists of winged specimens, both males and females. These pair, soon after 
which the male dies. Early in spring, as soon as the sap begins to flow, these 
eggs hatch, and the young lice at once insert their tiny beaks into the bark or 
leaf on which they are situated, and begin to pump up the sap. They wander 
but little, their entire time being devoted to feeding; hence they grow rapidly 
and soon come to maturity. This spring brood consists, g generally without an 
exception, of females without wings. These females, by some strange pro- 
vision of na ure, are capable of reproducing their kind without the intervention 
of males, and, instead of depositing eggs, as the last fall brood, are usually 
viviparous, bringing forth living larve. These are likewise all females, similar 
to those from which they sprang, and they in turn produce a similar brood in 
the same anomalous manner. ‘This process is repeated again and again during 
the summer, and until in the fall, through some six or seven or even more gen- 
eratious. The last fall brood presents a remarkable change, for it usually con- 
sists almost entirely of males and females which acquire wings. ‘These winged 
females, as previously stated, after pairing, deposit eggs which remain over the 
winter. ”’ 

But if the Aphis increases rapidly it is consoling to know that its life upon 
out-door vegetation is exceedingly short, and that it disappears almost as suddenly 
as it comes. Its plump, succulent boly makes it a favorite food for the larvee 
of various insects ; and it is a rare thing to find a plant covered with lice upon 
which you cannot find some of these Aphis-eating larvae. One of the most 
common of these is the syrphus fly larve. This fly lays its eggs 
upon plants infested by lice, and as soon as the young larva escapes 
from its shell it begins its work of destruction ; and it is surprising 
how many lice it can dispose of in a short time. It seems to be feed- 
ing constantly, and as soon as one insect is eaten it takes another. 
In this way one of these larve will soon destroy a whole colony of 
Aphides. 

Plant lice have many other enemies of the insect class. These are 
mostly members of the orders Coleoptera, Diptera, Hymenoptera and 
Neuroptera. Many of these are small insects which lay their eggs 
just beneath the tender skin of the plant lice. As the young maggots 
hatch they live upon the juices of their host, until at last, the body 
absorbed and the larve fully grown they pupate, soon to emerge into 
the full-fledged imago, ready to renew the course of generation. A twig 
containing plant lice placed in a glass jar, and kept covered witha piece 
of cloth, will soon show a variety of insects which have developed from the 
larve and pupe which found lodgment within the bodies of the Aphides. 
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Some small birds also destroy plant lice, and a minute red mite is often found 
preying upon them. All the natural foes make it difficult for the plant lice to 
do much damage upon out-door vegetation in the latter part of the season. 
But until the foes themselves get to work the plant lice are often very inju- 
rious, as they come early in the season, and increase continually until their en- 
emies appear. It is, therefore, necessary to resort to some artificial modes of 
extermination when the lice become numerous and destructive early in the 
season. In the greenhouse or plant window artificial methods must be em- 
ployed almost exclusively. These methods are various and effectual, as the 
delicate nature of the aphis readily yields to the destructive influence of insecti- 
cides. ‘Tobacco is the best of these, and this is perhaps the only real, practical, 
cleansing value which the weed possesses. It may be applied either as smoke, 
or as a decoction or tea, and in either case it has the-desired effect. Smoke is 
the most effectual, because it penetrates into every nook and crevice, ard thus 
the renovation is more complete. It should be applied in the evening, when 
the plants are dry, and they should not be watered or sprinkled till the next 
morning. If applied in the morning the bright sun-rays fallmg upon the 
plants during the day greatly injures the tender leaves and branches. Some 
device must be employed to retain the smoke. When the plants are in a 
greenhouse or conservatory the whole room can be filled with smoke. But for 
house-plants this is net advisable. A good plan for these is to set a number of 
infested plants upon a table and invert an empty barrel or box over them, al- 
lowing it to project over the table a little distance to form a small opening 
below. Through this opening blow in the smoke by means of a smoker such 
as is used by bee-keepers. This operation should be repeated every three or 
four days, until all eggs have hatched, and all Aphides, young and old, have dis- 
appeared. 

The tobacco used for this purpose may be obtained in the form of stems by 
simply applying to some cigar manufactory. If preferred, the tabacco can be 
applied by steeping the stems in water and syringing the plants with the water 
or tea thus obtained. Such plants as Cineraria, which are especially subject 
to the attack of the aphis, may be greatly benefited by strewing over the sur- 
face soil finely pulverized tobacco stems. The steam arising from the stems 
thus applied will tend to check the increase of the lice, and, at the same time, 
the water passing through will carry the fertilizing elements of the tabacco into 
the soil, and contribute to the health and vigor of the plant. 

Out-door roses troubled with Aphis may be benefited by mulching the ground 
with the refuse of the cigar manufactory. 

After tobacco, the next best insecticide is Dalmation, or Persian insect 
powder. This is a fine powder made from the dried flowers of a perennial 
plant known as Pyrethrum. It is mostly put up in tin cansholding one pound 
and these packages are retailed at less than $1.00 each, including a small 
bellows with which to apply it. This powder is said to act upon the breathing 
organs, or trachea of the insect. But whatever may be the method by which 
it acts, we know it is very destructive to every variety of insect life, although 
nota poison, and not injurious to man. The ordinary amateur florist will find 
this the most convenient and desirable insecticide, as it can always be promptly 
and safely applied, is not in the least offensive, and costs but a trifle. 

Other insecticides are recommended for out-door application, as kerosene 
emulsion, made by incorporating one part of kerosene to ten parts of water, 
by the addition of soft soap sufficient to make a strong suds and hold the kero- 
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sene in suspension while the application is being made. Kerosene must be 
used with care, however, as it is injurious when not judiciously employed. 

Turpentine, a vegetable substance, is said to be better than kerosene, while 
its effects upon the plants is not injurious. It is mixed with water in the same 
manner and same proportions as the kerosene. A suds made from whale-oil 
soap is one of the best liquids that can be applied, but its disagreeable odor 
makes it a very undesirable material to apply, espe zially upon house plants, or 
near the dwelling. The odor is of such a character that it ought to extermi- 
nate the lice, even though the material possessed no other mortal element. 
Sulphur in soluble form is said to be exceedingly destructive to insect life; but 
most of the compounds in which we get it in solution are much more offensive 
to the sense of smell than the whale-oil soap, and the strength of the material 
is difficult to retain. Sulphide of ammonia and sulphureted hydrogen are 
forms of sulphur in combination, the names of which recall to the Freshman 
college student unhappy experiences, and to the repulsive character of which 
he can readily testify. These are, therefore, unfit to recommend as insecticides. 
for general use. 


After all the efforts made to find an insecticide that will be most effectual 
and convenient for the extermination of plant lice we must conclude that only 
those of vegetable origin can be relied upon, and it is to the vegetable world 
that we should look for the most effectual means of getting rid of this pest. 
It is probable that nothing more effectual than tobacco smoke will ever be 
found, and where it can be confined by any means, and its effective properties 
as an insecticide secured it should be used in preference to any other material. 
Pyrethrum powder, as previously stated, comes next, and is the most desirable 
for use upon window plants. But for trees and out-door plants the subject of 
what to apply and how to apply it is still a subject worthy of consideration and 
investigation. ‘Thus far many of the materials recommended are too expensive 
to use, too difficult to apply, or too liable to injure the tender growth of the 
young leaves and branches. ‘There is nothing to he gained by recommending 
a great variety of insecticides. What we want is a knowledge of the best and 
cheapest materials for the pnrpose; and if these few notes awaken a discussion 
which shall elicit the information desired their purpose will have been happily 
subserved. 


Prof Cook: It is not always the great things of this world that make the 
most disturbance. We have in the diseases which infest our plants an illustra- 
tion of the dire effects of little plant growths too small to be seen by the 
naked eye. In the life with which the entomologist has to deal we also find 
abundant illustration of the amazing destructiveness of animals too small to 
be seen without a microscope. It is upon one group of these “small fry” that I 
have invited Mr. C. P. Gillette to talk with you -to-day. He will discuss the 
subject of 


MITES. 


My subject, small as it may sound, is, nevertheless, a mitey one, and deserves 
more attention than scientists of this country have been wont to give it. 

The mites deserve attention, not only because they are exceedingly interest- 
ing objects for microscopic study, but because our comfort, our health, and our 
pocketbooks are affected by them. They are often the ‘‘little foxes that spoil 
the vines,” and they escape unsuspected because unobserved. If they are 
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looked for where they really are, they will probably pass unobserved because 
most of them are too small to be detected by the unaided eye. 

It is by their works that we most often know them, and to the student of 
natural science who has time and facilities to devote to careful microscopic 
study must we look for most of the needed information concerning them. 
Some species, however, as the common wood ticks or large red mites of the 
garden, are of a size to be readily seen. 


Less than a year ago a lady sent to the 
laboratory a sample of her graham flour 
which she said was infested with mites. <A 
microscopical examination of the flour 
brought to light a large number of two spe- 
cies of mites, one of which must have been 
entirely invisible to any person who did not 
possess the keenest eyesight. The other is 
represented in Fig. 1 highly magnified. 
There is not one housewife in a thousand 
who would not have gone on making her 
bread of this inhabited flour entirely un- 
aware that every loaf would have entombed 
withm® it hundreds of these minute animals 
which, under the microscope, look so much 
like the great ugly spider that women are 
so disposed to stamp upon. ‘‘ But where 
ignorance is bliss it is folly to be wise ’’ and 
sab ap) I do not know that well cooked mites would 
prove unwholesome food. The neat, ener- 
getic housewife would certainly rather be to 
the trouble of frequently scalding and refilling her flour box than to know she 
was setting before her family bread that contained these repulsive looking 
animals. 

Mites are not found in flour alone but, notably, in the cheese and sugar of 
the groceryman, and in the skin of uncleanly persons, caus- 
ing the loathsome diseases known as itch and jiggers. The 
diseases known as mange in lower animals are produced by 
skin burrowing mites very similar to the one producing 
itch in man. Many of our most cherished trees and 
shrubs often have their foliage almost entirely destroyed 
either for beauty or for performing its natural function 
in the economy of plant life by exceedingly small mites that 
produce warty or teat-like excrescences upon the surface of 
the leaves. In fact there are a thousand and one differ- 
ent ways by which these little creatures affect more or 
less directly our comfort and happiness and I offer no 
other excuse for appearing before you with the subject in 
hand. 

One who has never made entomology a study would 
probably call the mites little microscopic insects. Scientists 
have seen fit to separate mites and spiders into a group 
(Arachinda) by themselves. All insects have their bodies 
divided into three parts, head, thorax, and abdomen, and Fie. 2. 


Chyletus in Flour. 
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when fully developed possess six legs, while the mites and spiders have no 
separation of head and thorax and in the case of the former there is no sep- 
aration of thorax and abdomen, and when full growth they possess eight legs, 
as seen in the cut. Exceptions to this rule occur in the Phytopti which haye 
but four legs and in certain internal parasites that are entirely destitute of 
legs when fully grown. 

The young mites usually have six legs which might lead to their being con- 
fused with insects, but the general shape of the body and legs enable us to 
easily distinguish the one from the other. 

Among injurious species of mites none are more common than the Phytop- 
tus, or gall-producing mites. ‘The damage done by this fam- 
ily is confined to the leaves and buds of plants and it seems 
that the majority of our trees and shrubs are more or less af- 
fected by them. 

About a year ago, Prof. Cook received several leaves of a 
wild plum tree that were thickly set upon their upper surface 
with reddish, teat-like projections. The seeker after knowl- 
edge who sent the leaves desired to know what to do in case 
jy the malady should be found spreading to tame plum trees in 
the vicinity. He was advised to cut and burn the infested 
tree which he wisely did. 

The owner of this tree might have searched never so care- 
fully for the cause of the galls, and have been none the wiser 
for his pains. On examining the inside of these excres- 
cences with a compound microscope, little, whitish, elon- 
gated, Phytoptus mites, from five to eight-thousandths of an 
inch in length were found in large numbers in each little gall. 
They were so small that if a large number were washed out 
into a dish, they looked like minute particles of dust floating upon the surface 
of the water. 


Fia. 3. 


A representation of these galls, and the mite that produced them, may be 
seen in Figs. 2 and 3. These mites have four plump, clumsy, six-jointed 
legs near the front end of the body, and just back of them is a large, trans- 
verse slit where the eggs are protected. A large number of 
these little animals live and feed in a single gall where there is 
plenty of room and food, and where they are shut away from 
all disturbing influences from without. 

A gall almost identical with this, is the Trumpet grape gall, 
with which the growers of the vine are probably familiar. 
This gall, Fig. 4, is not produced by a mite, but by a Chalicid 
fly, and differs from the mite galls by having the cavity within 
entirely closed by a thickened wall of vegetable growth, while 
all Phytoptus galls shave a small opening on the under surface of 
the leaf, where the mites may go in and out at pleasure. All ° 
galls produced by mites have this opening, Fig. 5. 
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In order to effectually fight these pests, we need to know their life history, 
and especially where they spend the fall, winter, and spring months, 
when the trees are destitute of foliage. 

Many mites pass the winter in moist places, under leaves and 
stones, and other rubbish, and it is possible that some of the 
Phytopti do likewise. Mr. Garman, of the Illinois State Uni- 
versity, has proven that many of these mites hibernate upon the 
twigs, and within the buds of the infested trees. He found he 
could obtain the mites at any time during the winter by taking the 
twigs of an infested tree into a warm room. 

The Phytoptus galls upon the leaves of the soft and hard maples, 

FiG.5- the basswood, the elm, and the plum are probably most familiar 
here. Upon the soft maple they are especially abundant, causing the leaves to 
present a warty appearance; while on the hard maple, basswood, and elm they 
are much drawn out in length, and stand erect upon the upper surface of the 
leaves. 

The many different Phytoptus mites, as well as the galls they produce, are 
so similar that a description of one will enable us to recognize almost any 
other. 

The pear-leaf blister which sometimes does a considerable harm, is due to 
one of these mites, Phytoptus pyri. 

The remedy recommended most commonly for these pests is fire. The 
infested twigs may be gathered in winter, and the infested leaves in summer, 
and burned. 

If itis true, and I believe it is, that most of these mites hibernate upon the 
twigs and buds of the trees, I can see no reason why strong soap suds, kerosene 
emulsion, or sulphur might not be applied with excellent results. 

Another injurious mite with which nearly every one is more or less: 

acquainted, is the common red spider, so troublesome in green-houses. This 
little mite, for it is not a spider at all, was named by Linneus, 7etranychus 
telarius. Its depredations are not confined to the green-house, but during pro- 
longed drouths in summer, it has been known to attack the strawberry, the 
rose, the peach, the pear, and many other trees and plants. During the drouth 
in the summer of 1871, which preceded’ the great Chicago fire, the evergreens 
upon the College grounds were literally red with myriads of these little crimson 
pests. _ 
The red spider belongs to the family Trombidide. 'They are also known as 
spinning mites, as they cover the under side of the leaves on which they live 
with a delicate web, which serves as a protection rather than a snare to trap an 
unwary fly. 

The name red spider is misleading, not only because it calls a mite a spider, 
but because it calls what is usually a green mite ared spider. The scarlet 
color is supposed to come with age. 

The remedies for this pest are sulphur or strong soap suds, or both mixed. 
Sulphur laid upon the pipes in green-houses is highly recommended. But the 
cheapest, and in most cases probably the best remedy, is pure cold water. Prof. 
Cook reported complete success with the cold-water cure, as applied by him at 
the Agricultural College in 1871. 

If only a few plants are troubled, they can be ridded of the pests very easily 
by setting in a damp, cool, room for twenty-four or forty-eight hours. Cold 
and moisture are fatal to them. 
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Along with injurious mites might be mentioned those that work in cheese, 
flour, milk, sugar, and other products, but space will not permit. 

It is more agreeable to learn of a friend than an enemy, and I will speak of 
a few beneficial species that deserve attention here. 

Most beneficial mites are, as is the case with insects, those that in their strug- 
gle for existence, prey upon and destroy others of their kind. 

Fig. 6 represents one of the mites belonging to the family Gamaside, which 
is very common upon many of our large beetles that infest moist places, whether 
it be in earth, filth, or decaying wood. ‘These mites are brown in color, and 
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have a hard, chitenous shell. They have no eyes, are possessed with strong 
chelate, or shear-like mandibles, Fig. 6, and the front pair of legs have the 
terminal joints turning down, and seem to be used more as feelers than as 
feet. In the species represented in the cut, the front pair of feet terminate in 
sensitive hairs instead of claws. 

To this same family belong Uropoda Americana, which Riley describes as in- 
festing the potato beetle, and several species that infest birds, bats, and do- 
mestic fowls. 

While speaking of mites infesting insects I will mention a small, bright red 
mite in the larval or six-legged state which I have found preying quite exten- 
sively upon the plant lice this summer. I have taken them upon the cherry, 
milkweed, and willow lice. JI examined one milkweed which had hundreds of 
plant lice, and hardly less than half of them were carrying about upon their 
ventral surfaces one of these little bright red mites which, to all appearances, 
were sapping the life-blood of their defenseless victims. 

In the genus Tyroglyphus, Tyroglyphus phylloxere, is mentioned by Riley 
as being destructive to the Phylloxere of the grape vine. 

Tyroglyphus malus, (Riley), is very useful to fruit growers, as it destroys the 
eggs of the apple-tree bark louse in large nnmbers. I had no trouble to find 
plenty of these mites infesting the bark louse scales in the orchard of the 
Michigan Agricultural College last spring. 
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This mite is quite light in color, and about as large as the newly hatched 
louse. It can be readily distinguished from the latter by its four pair of legs, 
unless it is in the larval or six-legged state and then it can be distinguished by 
having its third pair of feet a considerable distance back of the second pair, 
while the lice have their three pairs of feet near together. 

I have no doubt but what mites do much more good than they get credit for 
by devouring the eggs of insects. 

In closing I will speak of a beneficial species, Trombidium sericum, belong- 
ing to the same family as the red spider. This is a very pretty red mite, hay- 
ing a velvety appearance, and measuring nearly an eighth of an inch in length, 
and has long been known to be very useful in keeping the grasshoppers in check 
by preying upon their eggs. Mr. C. M. Weed, of the Illinois University, re- 
ported this mite as very destructive to the grasshopper eggs in that State last 
spring, and it must be doing the same kind of work for us. 

The benefit that many of the mites and insects are to man because of their 
habits of preying one upon another can hardly be overestimated. The earth 
would be a most miserable dwelling place for man, if, indeed, it would be in- 
habitable at all, if a few of our insects were left unmolested to propagate their 
kinds. Many of them lay their eggs by the hundred, and produce two or three 
broods in a year. At this rate insects would soon become so numerous as to 
destroy every living thing; but the fact is they are only able to hold their own. 
What, then, are the agencies to so effectually keep in check the increase of 
insect life? It is, upon one hand, the food supply, and upon the other the 
terrible struggle for existence that is continually going on. A striking illus- 
tration lies in the fact that last summer there was hardly a tree or shrub in 
this vicinity that was not infested with bark lice, and some to such an extent 
that it seemed they would surely be destroyed. Last fall I removed several 
hundred scales from infested trees, and found over 809% were parasitised, and 
this summer Prof. Cook looked in vain for live scales to show his class. So 
when we breathe out curses against the mites and insects that do us harm let 
us not forget to count the benefits that come from the same sources. 


INSECT MISCELLANY. 


Prof. Cook, in reply toa question, said that the plum curculio had but a 
single brood in a year, though it continued to make its appearance until late 
in the season. 

Mr. Hewitt: Does the curculio live upon anything besides the plum? 

Prof. Cook: Yes, on the cherry, peach, pear, quince, and apple. I have 
found as many as 70 per cent. of the latter with its crescent mark. It does not 
cause these other fruits to drop as it does the plum. Some one asks if it will 
then be of much use to destroy the fallen plums when these other fruits are 
near? Probably not. 

A. G. Gulley: With us it is necessary to jar the trees the whole season, 
though we get fewer from the middle of June to about the tenth of July. 

C. A. Sessions: We in Oceana county also find them numerous again in the 
latter part of the season and had supposed that there was a second brood. 


C. D. Lawton: We obtained plums by the use of Paris green and kerosene. 


Prof. Cook: Kerosene preparations have had no effect on the curculio 
with us. 
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T. T. Lyon: Why is it that plum trees often drop their leaves? 
Prof. Cook: I can see no insect cause. 


Prof. Beal: I think it isa small fungus that causes them to drop. Such 
leaves are full of what appears like shot holes, in which a fungus is found. 


Prof. Bailey: Prof. Arthur of the New York Experiment Station has found 
the summer spores of this fungus, but not the resting spores. He thinks these 
are produced in the leaves after they fall. He desires that specimens of leaves 
which have prematurely fallen be sent him. 


Kizo Tamari, a student of the Agricultural College from Japan, then read 
the following paper on 


JAPANESE PERSIMMON.—(Diospyrus Kaki.) 


Persimmon is not a new fruit to this country; it grows in the south and the 
fruit is known as “American date.”’ It is said that the native persimmon is 
also met with in the western states and as far north as Michigan, and is one of 
the most delicious of the native fruits. 

Mr. 8S. Truda was the first to import’ our persimmon into this country; he 
tells ime that the importation cost him considerable pains and he further states 
that the fruit was not appreciated at first by the Americans at Tokio, being 
discarded in America as not eatable; but at present the fruit is well-known by 
every pomologist in this country and is called the Japanese persimmon. 

The Japanese persimmon (D. Kaki) is botanically regarded as a different 
species from the American persimmon (D. Virginiana) but it seems to me that 
this distinction is not practically accurate, for, although our Kakis are gener- 
ally large, yet there is a variety called “Mame Kaki” which is about the size 
of the grape, or they may be distinguished by the delicious taste, yet there are 
some varieties which are very astringent to the taste and would never change in 
this respect even after long exposure to frost. As far as the shape and size of 
fruit is concerned, our Yamokaki or wild persimmon is just like the American 
persimmon. 

There are a great many varieties of persimmons in Japan, the fruit is both 
large and small and in shape it is globular, conical, square, or flat as well 
as sweet or astringent in taste. We may conveniently classify them accord- 
ing as they are sweet or astringent, and both groups include many varieties. 

The sweet varieties can be used when the green color is changed into red, 
dotted with black spots and brownish streaks in the pulp; but some fruits are 
quite sweet in green state, and attain their astringency before they are fully 
ripe, when we say, the fruits are backed. These sweet varieties are not grown 
as much as the astringent varieties, because the fruits are not large enough, 
and the trees are not prolific; moreover, the astringent varieties can be easily 
changed to a sweet taste. The finest fruits are among the astringent varieties 
(sweet—Chusio, Giboshi, Kanro, Gosio; astringent—Hochiya, Yemon, Hako, 
etc. ) 

The seedling is so slow to bear fruit that a proverb among dur pomologists 
is Momo Kuri San nen, Kaki hach nen,” means peach, chestnut for three 
years, persimmons for eight years, when we have fruits first from seedlings. 
The plants are commonly propagated by grafting in the spring, and the most 
important hints for persimmon growing are to plant deep in ground, because 
persimmons do not put forth as many roots as other fruit trees, and, therefore, 
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they are liable to be blown down by strong winds; it is also not desirable to 
transplant old trees, as they do not thrive, and although we treat them very 
carefully, failure very often follows. Heavy clay is more suitable than light, 
sandy soil; they can be grown in all of our provinces, except in those where 
the climate is excessively hot or cold. At Washington I saw our persimmons 
growing in healthy condition and heavily loaded with fruits. The trees are 
not bushy, they are slender, sometimes attaining a height of 50 feet, but may 
be trained lower. Winter manuring is very highly recommended for young 
plants of all kinds; the manure is night soil, which is put into ditches dug 
around the trees. , 

There ure many ways to make the astringent fruits sweet. Ist. Wait till 
they are “dead ripe,” just as tomatoes; this is the method mostly used now 
in this country; but the fruits are so soft that they are liable to be bruised, 
beaten by rain, injured by insects, birds or wind. They should be handled 
very cautiously ; but fruits in this condition are most delicious of all, so that 
if it is to be used in this way, then they may be better gathered with branches 
before dead ripe, wud hang them in a sheltered, warm place, or put in a box, 
the bottom of which has a layer of straw. There are varieties which are not 
sweetened by either way above mentioned, when they are made into sawashika- 
ki. 2d. Sawashikaki is made by packing the fruits in a tub, then pouring on 
warm water with ashes, rice straw, and sometimes dried sweet potato haulms ; 
these are well mixed up and then tightly covered with a lid. We are careful 
not to pour on hot water, but just tepid water. After two or three days the 
fruit should be converted into sweet. The fruit treated in this way is not so 
delicious as that of “ Tarunuki.” 3d. Tarunuki is made by packing the half- 
ripened fruit in new sake casks, (sake is a Japanese rice wine) and then tightly 
covering with a lid. Ifa sake cask is not at hand, or the cask is old, so that 
the flavor of sake is weak, then sprinkle a little liquid over the fruit and then 
keep air-tight for three or four days, when our most delicious fruits are found 
to possess a slightly vinous flavor. Fruits used in this way are not at first 
strongly astringent, and in all cases are largest. 4th. Hoshi kaki, or dried 
persimmon, is made simply by peeling off the skin with a knife and then al- 
lowing them to dry up. ‘There are different kinds of dried persimmons, but 
best of all are those dried for a week or two, which are soft and juicy, are 
called amaboshi; when well dried fruits are put into wooden cases and kept 
tightly covered, a white saccharine substance appears on the surface of fruits ; 
this is culled korokaki. Sometimes they are dusted with flour or starch. In 
some districts this drying the fruit is one of our important industries. 

Besides sweetening, as above mentioned, the astringent varieties are used for 
another purpose. ‘There are some varieties that are exceedingly astringent, as 
Saru kwasu (literally means monkeys eat not.) Such fruits are advanta- 
geously used for making kaki oil; this is simply a juice pressed out of unripe 
fruit, and kept in pots for use; that is, as a varnish for many purposes. It is 
regarded as indispensable for staining fish nets and our umbrellas. 

Prof. Beal: Seedling native persimmons kill nearly to the ground in winter 


at the college, but some have borne fruit within ten miles of the college for 
two years in succession. 


T. T. Lyon: At South Hayen Japanese persimmons all died the first winter, 
and the native suffers severely some winters. 
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GRAPE DISCUSSION CONTINUED. 


The hour for recess not having arrived, the society returned to the discus- 
sion of grapes, taking up the thread where it was broken for the Entomolog- 
ical exercises. 

A note from D. W. Beadle, of St. Catharines, Ontario, was read upon 


FASHION IN GRAPES, 


I have not been in the business of raising fruit for market, but so far av I 
have learned from those who supply our city markets with grapes, I have 
received the impression that there is a much larger supply of black grapes in 
market than of either red or white; and on this account, those who want to 
vary the monotony of color on their dessert tables, seek for red or white 
varieties, or both. Another factor, I am told, is this, the first grapes that 
come to market are black, usually Champion, and these picked before they 
are ripe, and in this way an impression is made on the public mind that black 
grapes are sour; hence, those of any other color are sought for in the expec- 
tation that they are sweeter, so that, in this way, also, a demand is created for 
red or white grapes. 

My expectation is that as soon as the supply of red or white grapes is equal 
to that of black, the price of red and white will be no greater than that of 
black. Ido not see any good reason why they should, though I know there is 
no such thing as forecasting, with certainty, the popular caprice. 


A note was read by the Secretary on 


PRUNING THE GRAPE. 


BY N. E. SMITH, IONIA. 


As my vineyard is composed mostly of Concords, I will confine myself to 
this variety, and first, let me give my opinion that this is the best grape that I 
am acquainted with for extensive cultivation, in the interior of Michigan. 

It is the old reliable. Plant wide apart, say sixteen feet. Use arms as 
frame-work, then fill the trellis with last year’s growth, which I nail to the 
bars instead of tying; fill all open spaces that may be found, as the vine is 
very pliable. 

I place them right and left, up and down, as the case may require, to fill 
any vacancy. 

‘Each year I cut out all the old wood I can and spread the vines to check too 
rauk growth which tends to lessen the quantity of fruit, and produces poorer 
wood for next year’s fruit. 

Begin to thin and tie up in June. Take out all non-bearing shoots, and 
when too thick to ripen well, take off bearing canes. If we allow too many young 
canes to grow they will surely prevent early and satisfactory ripening. The 
rank, leading shoots must be pinched off to throw the sap into the weaker 
growth. This is the most effective means of bringing them forward. It takes 
experience to judge just how many to leave and how many it is best to remove. 
My vineyard has been bearing 18 years and I have never failed of a fair crop, 
say two or three tons to the acre. 
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But with this system of spreading the vines, I find one defect. ‘Too many 
small shoots start out from the old wood that are worthless. I find that they 
increase as the vines become older. Notwithstanding I get new wood enough 
to get a good crop of luscious fruit each year. Perhaps the time may come 
when I shall think best to cut back to the stump, or plant new vines. This 
vineyard has not been manured in ten years. Plow first in the spring, then 
cultivate thoroughly through the summer. 

For two years [ have been troubled to some extent with a black slug, the 
same which attacks pear and cherry trees. It eats the leaves and destroys the 
fruit. What shall be done to check them? 

I would say farther that I tried tying to stakes but soon abandoned it. I also 
tried the fan system but did not like that. The Concord must be spread in this 
climate, most emphatically. It must have room in order to grow good fruit, 
that will ripen early and sell well. 

This year, June 1st, Moore’s Early and Hartford were in blossom, June 9th, 
Concords, Delawares and several other varieties were in bloom. Last year 
Concords did not bloom till July 3d. 


NATIONAL VITICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Secretary Garfield announced that he had received the following letter from 
Jacob Ganzhorn, the well-known fruit grower of Ann Arbor: 

DeEAR FRIEND GARFIELD:—You ask me to send a leaf, if I cannot be pres- 
ent at the Lansing meeting. I should be very glad to attend this gathering, 
but my spare time for the present was exhausted by my recent trip to Wash- 
ington, attending the National Viticultural Association, and I will send you a 
few “leaves” from the proceedings of that meeting. I was the only one rep- 
resenting our grand State, but I hope in the near future many others will join 
the organization, and thus do justice to our zrape interest. 

You are aware that the grape-growers between the two oceans were brought 
.together for the first time, and for the purpose of promoting a great national 
industry. The time has arrived that an interest of such magnitude should 
have an organized head. National legislation will be required to protect the 
interests of the grape-grower, and it is proper that such legislation is guided 
by a national society. 

The meetings and exhibits were held in one of the Department of Agricult- 
ure buildings. The Hon. N. J. Coleman takes such a lively interest in the 
advancement of grape-growing, he leaves nothing undone he can do to pro- 
mote its interests and progress. The exercises were begun with a very able 
address by him. He places a high estimate on the value of the grape, as both 
a medicine and food, and believe grape cures should in the future abound all 
over our country, as they doin France and Germany. Our soil and climate 
favor the production of the grape in great abundance, and so cheap that all 
who do not grow it themselves, can enjoy it at moderate cost, and thus secure 
its benefit, both as a health-giving article and food. 

The address was followed with a valuable paper on ‘Grapes and Grape 
Must,” the pure, unfermented juice of the grape as a food and as a medicine, 
by Mr. George Dewey, of New York. Thus, with the perfection of the orga- 
nization, the Commissioner’s address, and the reading of this paper ended the 
first day. 
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On the second day Col. Alex. H. Pearson, President of the New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society, talked on “ Experiments in Viticulture.” This was an 
unusually instructive paper. The Colonel gave his forty years’ experience with 
the grape, and summed up the experiments made during the last two centuries. 
He favors planting vines in a hole made four feet deep and four feet square, 
filling up the same from time to time as the new growth permits. The object 
of this deep planting is to overcome the severe drouths they are subject to in 
the deep, sandy soil of New Jersey. For pruning and training the vine he 
recommends two short pieces of new wood trained as arms on a wire, raised 
two feet from the ground. 

The grape rot can be prevented, he claimed, by spreading a sheet over the 
vine, of about two feet wide. Paper bags, he says, will also prevent the rot if 
put on in time. He put on 100,000 of these in one season. But both of these 
remedies he finds too expensive for vineyard purposes, and looks for cheaper 
remedies. It was said that grapes which had been bagged, sold for one cent 
more per pound, on account of superior flavor and appearance. 

Mr. Lyman, President of the Virginia State Grape Growers’ Association, 
also read a very interesting paper on the grape, at the same session. Both 
papers were thoroughly discussed. It was maintained that different sections 
and soils develop varieties of grapes peculiarly adapted to its own, and that it 
is fallacy to plant the same variety and expect success on all soils and different 
sections. It was even claimed by some that boundary lines have divided varie- 
ties, or, in other words, the vineyard on each side did not produce the same 
grape with equal success. The celebrated vineyard of the Johannesburg, in 
Germany, was cited as an instance of this fact. It will be thus seen that the 
many new varieties of grapes now being originated in the different parts of 
our country, and introduced for dissemination, can not be relied upon to suc- 
ceed equally as well in other sections than they were originated. Past experi- 
ence has abundantly proved this. and to the sad and expensive experience of 
many. 

On the third day there were papers and discussions, prominent among which 
was one by the Hon. Samuel Miller.of Missouri, the veteran grape grower, on 
“How to Bring New Varieties of Grapes Early into Bearing,” so as to test 
their merits in the shortest possible time. Grafting on to small pieces of roots, 
the size of a lead pencil, and starting over bottom heat, was one method recom- 
mended This method I tried myself as much as 25 years ago, and with 
marked success. Another way was to graft on to bearing vines, when grafts 
can be secured large enough. By this way fruit can often be secured in the 
second year. This subject brought out an exhaustive discussion on grafting 
the grape and changing the entire vineyard to another variety. In California 
they often graft 100 acres in one season. Fully 90 per cent. of the grafts 
grow. They graft on the old Mission grape, stocks often very nearly four 
inches in diameter at the surface of the ground. In such cases, where the 
stock is so thick, a piece is taken out of the stem, and the cion fitted to it, and, 
thus from four to six grafts are often put in one stock. This course is con- 
sidered necessary in order to balance the root growth more fully. Small 
stocks, however, ure split, and when very light a strong string is put around to 
hold the cion. The operation is done a few inches below the surface, and 
afterward filled in so as to cover the graft up to the upper bud. Waxing or 
any other cover is not deemed necessary, where the cut can be thoroughly coy- 
ered with earth. Mr. Caywood, of New York, winds moss around the graft, 
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and has a boy with water to go over and wet the moss occasionally to keep the 
grafttdamp. Mr. Butler, of New York, who has a vineyard of 150 acres, also 
spoke of his success in grafting the grape. The weaker growers are worked on 
the stronger ones, and the bunches of fruit grapes are thus often increased one- 
third. A paper from Prof. T. V. Munson, of Texas, was also read on “Ameri- 
can Grapes.’? Mr. Scribner, professor of botany, and employed by the agricul- 
tural department to investigate diseases of fruits, read an interesting paper on 
the diseases of the grapes. The professor is confident from what has already 
been learned of this disease, that in a very short time, we will learn to effect- 
ually prevent this now widespread and fatal disease On the last day (fourth) 
the delegates were invited to visit the President at the White House, where we 
all went in a body, and received a cordial welcome by the chief magistrate of 
the nation. We were all individually introduced by Commissioner Colman. 

The session was then again resumed, when instructive papers were again read 
and discussed. Mr. Wetmore, of California, the elected president of the asso- 
ciation, closed the meeting with an appropriate address. During the sessions of 
the meeting a bill was gotten up to be presented to Congress, prohibiting the 
adulteration of American wines. A committee was also appointed to memori- 
alize Congress to create a bureau of viticulture in the department of agricul- 
ture. The evenings were spent in the Masonic Hall, for the sampling of 
American wines and raisins. The grape men here had a good opportunity to 
make personal acquaintance, and to enjoy a good social time. Several hun- 
dred gentlemen and ladies were thus assembled, and everything went off merry 
and happy. On the last evening of this occasion, the members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives were inviled to attend, and many 
of the gentlemen responded The society decided to hold its next meeting 
again in Washington. The organization is destined to grow into a powerful 
one, and there is every reason to believe that it will accomplish the end in view 
With the above I will close my report, and wish you abundant success at your 
meeting. 


The last exercise of the afternoon was the reading of a note upon 


ORNAMENTAL USE OF VINES. 
OSSIAN C. SIMONDS, WRIGHT’S GROVE, ILLINOIS. 


Vines grow naturally on trees, and in their native wilds are always graceful 
and beautiful, even though they have outlived their supporting companions 
and conceal a decaying stub or scramble over the roots and trunks of a fallen 
monarch of the forest. In cultivated pleasure grounds, however, such as parks 
about cities and grounds about one’s residence, we look for healthfulness and 
vigor as well as grace and beauty, and it seems to me in poor taste to introduce 
a stump for vines to climb over, or allow partially dead trees to remain in such 
grounds, even though they may be covered with a luxurious growth of vines. 

By selecting suitable trees and vines, I believe they will live together for 
years without interfering with each other’s happiness, and furnish us each year 
with the most charming contrasts of form and color. The soil in this case 
should be rich enough to support both, and the tree should be vigorous, or have 
so much the start of the vine, that the latter will not overtop and smother it. 

We see wild grapes covering the banks of streams and lakes in a most 
attractive manner, and again decorating old fences, and spreading themselves 
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vyer hill-sides, where they form a pleasing mass of foliage without the support 
of trees. Could we not use Concords and Delawares in a similar way with use- 
ful as well as ornamental results? I would also suggest training grapes and 
other vines along barbed wire fences; thus making them ornamental, and 
rendering them less dangerous, because more easily seen. 

Stone and brick buildings almost always become beautiful when clothed with 
creepers, no matter how badly they may have looked when bare. Such a coy- 
ering, however, is hardly suitable for wooden buildings, as they need painting 
every few years. Summer-houses covered with vines are sometimes attractive, 
but not generally so. ’ 

Vines whose leaves turn yellow in autumn, as is the case with most grapes 
and bitter-sweet, form striking features in a landscape, when contrasted with 
the purple leaves of the white, or with the red leaves of the scarlet oak. 

The Virginia creeper, with its brilliant autumn leaves, is always attractive, 
but espeeially so when seen among the yellow leaves of the soft maple, or those 
of the larch ; and also when seen against the dark gieen foliage of pines and 
spruces. 

* Mr. Crandall, of the Agricultural College, spoke on “ Grapes in Out-of-the- 

way Places,” referring to various places on the farm where grape vines could 
be used to advantage to add to the appearance and surroundings of the home, 
such as the rear wall of a house, the end of a barn, and places of like charac- 
ter. 

On “The Ornamental Uses of the Vine,’ Mr. Gibson said he thought it 
hardly worth while saying much so long as but few farms in the State grew 
sufficient grapes for the use of their owners. He wanted to see this remedied 
before the ornamental side of the question had much attention paid to it. 


Evening Session. 


The evening session of the society was opened by a note from President 
Lyon on 
PROPAGATION OF THE CHERRIES. 


Among the cherries usually submitted to cultivation, there are, as usually 
designaied, three distinct classes—Morellos, Dukes and Mazzards. 

In the nursery the usual mode of propagation is by budding, which, in the 
case of the cherry which inclines to complete its growth early in the season, is 
usually in June or July, as soon as the young buds are sufficiently mature. 
Occasionally, however, resort is had to grafting, which must be done very early 
in spring, before the slightest movement of the sap, when it may be done with 
a good degree of success. Grafting upon roots, taken up for the purpose, is 
occasionally attempted, but never, so far as we know, with any considerable 
success. 

It seems to be the common practice in most nurseries, especially at the east, 
to work the several classes of cherries indiscriminately on Mazzard seedlings, 
generally at two years old; but at the west, where this stock lacks hardiness, 
resort is had to Morello seedlings, on which the Morello varieties are worked; 
the planting of cherries in the prairie states being almost wholly confined to 
this class of cherries. 
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The Mahaleb, or European Bird cherry, is largely employed as a stock on 
which all classes ure worked for the purpose of dwarfing; although we have 
failed to discover any very marked effect of this character from its use; unless, 
at the same time, shortening the annual growths, and perhaps root pruning, 
are resorted to in aid of this object. 

The Duke varieties, and even the Mazzards, are, occasionally, also worked 
upon Morello stocks for this purpose, with the effect to perhaps slightly im- 
prove their hardiness, and at the same time to increase their productiveness. 

If we except the plum, the cherry is perhaps more difficult of propagation 
than any other of our more common fruits; hence, more or less experience is 
well nigh indispensable to even a moderate degree of success. 

A note was read from Mr. J. J. Harrison, of Painesville, Ohio, in which he 
remarked : 

“Should my advice be asked by a planter for home use, I should recommend , 
four or five sour to one sweet; even where the sweet sorts thrive. Mrs. Harri- 
son would put up a dozen cans of the acid sorts to one of the Hearts or Bigar- 
reaus.” 

President Lyon spoke of the excellence of the sweet cherry for culinary pur- 

oses. 
Prof. Cook endorsed what the President had said, and added that they were 
excellent for canning. 

Secretary Garfield reported his experience with low branch trees, and recom- 
mended them because the fruit could be picked so much more readily. 

President Lyon said the cherry could not succeed on cultivated ground, used 
for other crops. He always found that a lot of suckers came up when the 
ground was cultivated, and the roots broken by the plow, while in grass they 
were always healthy and free from suckers. 

Upon the topic 


BIRDS AND CHERRIES, 


Prof. James Satterlee took up for the birds, advocating that in most cases the 
birds fairly earned all the cherries they took. The only exception he would 
make to this statement was that of the Cherry bird, or Waxwing. 

The birds are with us through the season, and to one who studies their 
habits closely there can only be admiration for the work they do for the farmer 
and horticulturist. We are too apt to judge them by the toll they gather. 

He had no sympathy with the shotgun policy, the result of which was the 
breaking of the balance which should be preserved between insect and bird 
life. 

He spoke eloquently of the hardening influence upon children of the policy 
of destroying these tiny creatures which add so much to the pleasure of living 
in this world, and thought we could not afford to cast our influence on the 
side of life destruction, where the compensation was at least problematical. 

Messrs. Cook and Lyon followed in warm support of Prof. Satterlee, while 
some others argued that it was impossible, in case the birds are saved, to plant 
enough for them andus. Senator Hewett, of Hillsdale, followed with a plea for 
the roadside planting of cherries for the children and the birds. He was satis- 
fied that by proper school instruction this could be made a success. He had 
practically demonstrated it in the case of his own farm. 
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CUCUMBERS. 


Prof. W. W. ‘Tracy gave a very interesting chat upon cucumbers. In regard 
to early varieties he would plant as early as practicable out-of-doors, and pro- 
tect each hill where it is to stand, in preference to starting in hot-beds and 
afterwards transplanting to open ground. He had seen some admirable re- 
sults by giving up some sash to cucumbers and allowing the plants to fruit 
in the bed. 

Of seeds for early planting he mentioned Karly Russian, Early Cluster and 
White Spine. Incidentally Mr. Tracy remarked that cucumbers varied a great 
deal in their shipping qualities, and most sorts, if kept moist during transit, 
go right on in the development of seeds. 

For pickles he recommended varieties that are long, slender, dark color, and 
with fine spines. Perfection Pickling, or, as it is called, Green Prolific, stands 
~ at the head of the list. 

With regard to the healthfulness of the cucumber, Mr. Tracy thought there 
was a very general misconception. It was a much abused vegetable. If fresh, 
it was for most people a healthfulfood. In Palestine and Turkey they are eaten 
-in the greatest abundance. The essential point is to eat them fresh. ‘To be 
at their best, they should be picked the morning of the day they are eaten. 

For commercial growers the cucumber should be planted in drills, with 
plenty of seed, the drills six feet apart, except such varieties as Early Russian, 
which should be put three and one-half feet apart. A wide space should be 
left occasionally to drive through, for convenience in gathering. 


HORTICULTURE BY THE COLLEGE BOYS. 


The hour having urrived for the special order, the meeting was given in 
charge of Prof. L. H. Bailey, who occupies the chair of Horticulture at the 
State Agricultural College. Prof. Bailey said that the subjects to be dis- _ 
cussed by the young men whom he would introduce, had been marked out by 
the students themselves; that his aim in teaching horticulture was to lead the 
young men to see and investigate, and think for themselves. 

Prof. Bailey first introduced Mr. H. H. Winde, who spoke as follows on 


HARDINESS OF SOME PLANTS. 


Although the last winter was not so severe as the “phenomenal” winter of 
1884-85, it was, nevertheless, very rigorous. From February 9 to 23, the min- 
imum daily temperature was not higher than 9° below zero, while it sank to 
24° belew zero on the 10th. The thermometer registered 22° below for two or 
three days in January, and on several days in March a few degrees below. 
Fortunately, however, these low temperatures were not accompanied by high 
winds, and, as all vegetation was well matured by the long and open fall, 
plants did not suffer so much as in some winters of higher temperatures. For 
instance, the Magnolias (which had always been injured in previous winters), 
were not injured last winter. Hyen Magnolia umbrella, protected by other 
trees, was not injured. The following field-notes may possess value: 

Seedling young peach trees on warm, sandy soil were killed to the snow level. 
The Windsor cherry uninjured. Pranus simoni, vigorous trees in exposed 
places, were notinjured. Prunus pissardi, the purple-leafed plum, was killed 
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to the snow. Marianna plum, on an exposed slope, very vigorous, endured the 
cold remarkably well. The beach-plum of the sea-cost (Prunus maritima) 
was not injured, nor was the sand-cherry (Prunus pumila). The Russian apri- 
cot (Prunus siberica) behaved singularly. Out of forty good seedlings, from 
two to three feet high, sixteen were badly injured, and as many more were 
killed outright, while out of twenty-five larger ones on peach roots, and very 
vigorous, standing alongside the others, and set at the same time, but two were 
injured, and none killed. I do not understand it. Double-flowering sweet 
cherry, in an exposed place, w&s not injured. 

Three good bushes of Meech’s Prolific quince were killed to the snow. 
Soil warm and well drained. 

Young shoots of white and black mulberries (Morus alba and M. nigra) 
were killed. Russian mulberry uninjured. 

Reeder raspberries, on well-drained soil, and which had been injured by the 
winter of *84—5, were killed root and branch. ‘Turners, which stood by them 
‘during the two winters, were not injured. Cuthbert, Shaffer, Gregg, were not 
injured. Blackberries came through in good condition. 

Young shoots of the Japanese pear Mikado, were injured, as were those of 
Madam Von Siebold. The Diamyo endured the cold without injury. Same with 
the Keiffer. Leconte and Comet were killed to the ground. The silver-leafed 
pear was not injured. ‘These pears were all set in the spring of 1885, on rich 
but well-drained loam. . 

The ornamental European Mountain ash-like trees, Pyrus hybrida and P. 
domestica, were not injured. By the way, we bought P. hybrida of Parsons 
under the name of Pyrws (or sorbus) sambucifolia. The real Pyrus sambuci- 
folia, which is a native of this country, we have never yet seen among market 
trees. The double-flowering apple did not receive injury. 

Deutzia crenata was considerably injured. Japanese maples (Acer polymor- 
phum), in warm soil, were killed to snow-line. 

River’s purple beech, the black English oak (Quercus robur forma nigri- 
cans), and the weeping European beech, sustained no injury. 

The weeping European basswood was not injured. It is a fine tree. Ours 
is young. 

Mr. A. Pettet was next introduced who spoke of 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN GRAFTING. 


Very largely for the purpose of interesting the students and getting them 
acquainted with methods, a series of experiments in various directions are car- 
ried on each year, and from a small plat devoted to practices in grafting these 
notes are taken: 

Prunus pumila, the wild sand cherry, is doing well root-grafted upon peach; 
upon stocks of choke cherry (Prunus Virginiana), the wild plum (P. Ameri- 
cana) and common cherry scions did not start. 

Prunus pissardi, the new purple-leaved plum, is growing remarkably well 
upon Prunus Americana stocks. The foliage is much darker upon these wild 
plum stocks than upon common plum stocks. We have a number of trees of 
this remarkable plum, and the foliage has maintained its rich purple during 
an excessive drouth. Purple beech has faded. If this plum were hardy here 
it would be a great acquisition. With us it has appeared to take better upon 
the wild plum than upon the cultivated one. 
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Prunus maritima, the dwarf sea-side plum, is doing well on stocks of the 
wild plum (P. Americana. ) 

Prunus simont, from China, is thrifty on the wild choke cherry (P. Virgin- 
jana); it is also growing on peach. On common cherry it did not take. 
Scions of one and two-year-old wood were used. Both sorts grew. 

Prunus Virginiana, choke cherry, failed to grow on both peach and common 
cherry. 

Prunus serotina, the wild black cherry, failed to grow on cherry. 

Chickasaws upon choke cherry failed to grow.* 

A Pond’s Seedling plum started upon the wild black cherry, but the stock 
died. 

Pond’s Seedling and others are doing well on Prunws Americana stocks. 
Scions of Pond’s Seedling have grown to exceed the stock in diameter. One 
has already grown five feet high. : 

Apples upon the common wild choke berry or ‘‘nanny berry” (Pyrus arbuti- 
folia) are growing nicely, though slowly. 

Birket pears are starting off nicely on this same choke berry. 

Two-thirds of the pears crown-grafted and root-grafted on wild thorns failed 
to grow. 

Most pears start well on apple roots. 

A number of Cornus Florida scions were inserted upon Cornus paniculata 
stocks. The scions remained fresh, and appeared to be upon the point of 
starting until July, when they all died. 

Apple roots upon which buds had started were inserted in limbs of an apple 
tree. They are making a good though slender growth. 

The most remarkable grower of all our grafts is the Marianna plum. Scions 
set last spring three feet high on Prunus Americana stocks have made a bushy 
and stocky head three feet and more in diameter. This plum is a remarkably 
clean and vigorous plant.. Upon a very exposed slope it endured the severe 
weather of last winter without the slightest injury. We have not yet fruited it. 

-It is probabie that many of the grafts which now promise well will not en- 
dure long. 


Mr. E. W. Redman was next introduced by Prof. Bailey, who gave the fol- 
lowing interesting paper on 


BOTANY OF THE RASPBERRY AND BLACKBERRY. 


My object in this essay is not to give an elaborate description of the rasp- 
berry, blackberry and their varieties, with methods of culture, but merely a 
brief history and description of the three species, Rubus ideus, the European 
red; Rubus strigosus, our common wild red, and Rudus occidentalis, our wild 
blackcap, together with the two species, Rwouws villosus and Canadensis, or 
our common blackberry and dewberry; and in connection with this some of 
the characteristic differences between these species. 

As the Rubus ideus, or European red raspberry, is the veteran among these 
berries in cultivation, we will do well to consider it first. It is stated that the 
Greeks first traced this species to Mount Ida, where they distinguished the 
raspberry bramble by the term “ /daea,” hence our modern species “ Rubus 
ideus,” Rubus being classed under the botanist’s term Rosacee. Our term 
raspberry from the Italian “Rasp” is probably from the rasping roughness 
of prickly wood. The term ‘“‘rasps” is still used in Scotland. Mr. A. 8. 
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Fuller writes that Paladius, a Roman agricultural author, who flourished in 
the fourth century, mentions the raspberry as one of the cultivated fruits of 
his time. Mr. A. J. Downing is of the opinion that the large-fruited foreign 
varieties are descendants of the Mount Ida bramble, and from that locality 
were introduced into the gardens of southern Europe. It grows tall and 
nearly erect, beset with straight, slender prickles, or many of them mere 
bristles, leaves thicker and fruit firmer and larger than in the next: red or yel- 
lowish, ripening throughout the summer. ‘This species throws up suckers from 
the roots in sufficient abundance for all practical purposes of propagation, or 
they may be readily propagated from root cuttings. This species is too tender 
to thrive in the cold winters of the North or hot summers of the South. 

The species of red raspberry in which we should feel the greatest interest is 
the Rubus strigosus, or our common wild red raspberry which grows so readily 
in our fallows, woods and along our roadsides. We are all familiar with its 
general appearance. It grows from three to four feet high, the upright canes, 
petioles, etc., being beset with copious bristles, and some of them becoming 
weak prickles, also glandular. Under cultivation these almost entirely disap- 
pear. In color these canes are a light brown, being quite a contrast to the 
purple canes of the blackcap. The leaves on the young cane are sometimes 
five-parted, but usually we find three leaflets, as is always the case as far as I 
know, on the old stalks. In form the leaflets are ovate-acuminate, their mar- 
gins serrate, and beneath, the leaflets are somewhat white and downy, the lat- 
eral ones not stalked. The petals are as long as the sepals, and as the blossom 
grows older the sepals become reflexed, fruit light red, tender and watery, but 
high flavored, ripening all summer. This species is also propagated by suckers 
or by root cuttings. It highly recommends itself for careful cultivation of its 
good qualities, which are: First. It will stand our cold northern winters. Sec- 
ondly. It will thrive on light soils, and its tough foliage does not burn under 
the hot sun. It thus becomes the one species of red raspberry that can be 
raised successfully in the South. Hence we should deyelop from it the red 
raspberry of the future instead of from the European species. 

The Rubus occidentalis, our wild black raspberry or blackeap, like 
our wild red raspberry, is also a very hardy and thrifty plant. It thrives 
the best on burnt fallows and windfalls, growing on high or low land, 
doing better in the wild state on the latter. It often grows from twelve 
to fourteen feet in length, the long recurving stems, stalks, etc., armed 
with prickles; no bristles. In color the old canes are nearly purple, while 
the young stems are a dark green, leaflets smaller than in the red rasp- 
berry and mostly three, ovate, pointed, white, downy, beneath, coarsely 
double-toothed, the lateral ones stalked, thus differing again from the red 
raspberry; petals shorter than the sepals, fruit purple black, and drupes 
in berry very compact, ripening in mid-summer. This species is propagated 
by root cuttings and tips. 

The Rubus villosus, or our common high blackberry, which grows so 
readily in the wild state along thickets, fence rows, etc., is the parent of 
all our cultivated varieties. Stems one to six feet, furrowed, light brown 
in color and covered with strong hooked prickles: five leaflets on the 
young stem of the wild, while on the young cane of the cultivated often only 
four, one of these being either cieft or parted. On the old stems of both 
wild and cultivated plants the leaf is composed of three leaflets, ovate or 
lance-ovate, pointed, their lower surface and stalks hairy and glandular, 
the middle one long-stalked and usually heart-shaped, flowers racemed, 
rather large with short bracts, fruit oblong or cylindrical. 
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Rubus Canadensis, or .dewberry, is another of our wild, delicious (?) 
fruits which grows so abundantly in some of the newer portions of our 
country. This plant does the best on rocky or sandy soil. It grows long 
and trailing, is prickly and has from three to seven smaller leaflets than 
the high blackberry, the racemes of flowers with more leaf-like bracts, 
fruit of fewer grains, and ripening earlier than that of the high black- 
berry. Some excellent berries have been developed from crossing these 
two species. 


The next subject presented was 


A FIRE HOT BED, 


By J. C. Duffey, of which the following is an abstract: 

A hot-bed was described which was heated by fire heat instead of manure. 
The construction of the bed was not essentially different from that of an ordi- 
nary hot-bed, only that underneath it ran a six-inch sewer pipe which conveyed 
air from a home-made coal furnace. The bed worked well and even upon the 
first year of its construction it was not much more expensive than the ordinary 
bed. Manure for hot-beds at the college costs twenty-five cents a load in Lan- 
sing, three and a half miles away, and it was found that the coal heat cost no- 
more. Further details are omitted, as the bed was to be tried another year. 


Mr. H. S. Thiers chatted about 


WIRE TRELLIS FOR PEAS, 


Substantially as follows: 

Several long rows of early peas in the college garden were trained for the 
purpose of determining the relative cost of methods of training. One lot was 
trained to brush in the ordinary manner. Another lot was trained on wool 
twine stretched lengthwise the rows, and the third lot was trained to No. 20 
wire in the place of wool twine. ‘The wire proved to be the best and cheapest 
trellis, even counting only the first year, although it will last many years. Its 
advantages over the brush were especially marked, for it not only cost less to. 
buy and stretch the wire than it did to cut and stick the brush, but it made a 
neater and more substantial trellis, allowing closer cultivation and requiring 
less work in picking. The wires were stretched upon pieces of two by fours 
driven firmly at distances of some twenty feet apart. The first wire was placed 
about a foot from the ground. ‘Three wires were used. Wool twine was used 
the same as the wires but it sagged and became unmanageable. 

Prof. Bailey said an object lesson would next be given on 


LOCATING ENTRANCE WALKS AND DRIVES. 


BY C. L. HINEBAUGH. 


Unfortunately, nature has not made for our use those very essential conve- 
niences, walks and drives. The fact may well be regretted, for their con- 
struction is one of the most important matters with which the landscape 
gardener has to deal. It is upon their proper arrangement that the success of 
our other improvements, in a great measure, depends. Properly located walks 
and drives convey the idea of habitableness, imparting an air of welcome and 
freedom to a home and grounds; while, on the other hand, there is nothing 
which will mar the beauty of a residence more than to have its walks and drives 
laid out regardless of beauty, convenience, or usefulness. 
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Entrance walks and drives require more skill in their construction than any 
others. In the ancient styles of landscape gardening, convenience only was 
sought after in these matters. Walks or drives as adding to the beauty of 
a lawn, were matters of little or of no consideration. For instance, the 
approach was so formed as to enter directly in front of the house, affording a 
full view of that portion of the edifice, and of no other. In our present and 
more advanced state of landscape gardening, the formation of the approach 
has become a matter of artistic skill. Curved walks are used more than for- 
merly, because they add to the beauty and variety of the grounds. The house 
is generally so approached that more than one side of the building will strike 
the eye at once. Such an entrance is not so formal as the bold, straight path. 
At the same time, it adds to the variety and picturesqueness of the grounds. 
In the curves and joinings of walks, trees or shrubbery are planted, if they 
are not already there, so as to make it appear that the walks are turned aside 
for these objects. The idea of naturalness is thus produced. 

Again, walks should not describe large curves unless there is a reason for it, 
real or apparent. If it can be avoided, a long stretch of road or path should 
not be placed before the windows of our living rooms. Such roads will break 
up the view of our grounds, and are, usually an “eye sore.” A walk should 
not run parallel with another walk or a road. If both walks cannot be united 
into one, they should be made as divergent as possible, else they will appear 
useless. 

Lastly, every walk should have a reason for its existence. Unnecessary paths 
or roads detract from the beauty of a lawn by cutting up the ground. These 
points, with others, account for much of that indescribable difference in resi- 
dences which make.some to appear much finer than others, with the use of the 
same advantages and material. 

The accompanying diagram will 
serve to illustrate some of these 
rules. It isa plan of the grounds 
in front of one of the houses on 
“faculty row” at ourcollege. The 
/ houses and drives are situated a 
little different than on most streets, 
but the figure is a good illustration 
of some of the above rules. The 
walk from College Hall comes up 
along side the road at XY; to the 
house © there was first constructed 
the walk which is represented by 
the dotted lines. It, however, 
proved faulty for it lay directly in 
front of the sitting room window 
(OQ) and nearly parallel to the road 
on its left (6); and when another 
house was built near NV, the old © 
walk was changed to the ones 
shown in the figure. The position 
of these, as we see, is about perfect. 
They do not interfere with a view 
from the house. They leave each 
other abruptly, and none of, them 
Sketch from Grounds of Agricultural College. are parallel. They pass in gentle 
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curves around the trees (7) and the shrubs (8), which seem to have 
been planted there by nature. A is the main road, four rods from which the 
houses are situated; # is a private drive running to a house on the right of the 
one in the figure. Cis also a private drive. D is a drive running to the barn. 
It passes a rear entrance door of the house where groceries, etc., may 
be unloaded. The convenience of such a rear drive makes it quite worthy 
of consideration, when laying out the grounds of a residence. The house from 
which the figure is drawn is situated upon a slight eminence; and the ground 
slopes gradually from the house to the road. ‘This is also a desirable thing to 
secure when locating a house. Sloping ground has a more natural appearance 
than flat ground. It also allows water to pass away readily from the building. 

With an eye to these points we may as easily make a home which shall 
possess beauty, convenience and naturalness, as one which does not. 


The last paper of the series was upon 
EXPERIMENTS UPON GERMINATION OF SEEDS. 


BY THEO, A. STANLEY. 

According to the theory of germination, the carbon of the seed unites with 
the oxygen of the surrounding medium forming carbon-dioxide, which is 
evolved from the sprouting seed till the first leaves are formed. If by some 
means the supply of oxygen can be increased, or made more active, might not 
the germination of seeds be hastened ? 

Chlorine passed through water unites with its hydrogen, setting free its oxy- 
gen. Bromine does the same. Might not these substances furnish free oxy- 
gen to unite with and draw out the carbon of seeds? Lime water seems to 
haye the power to draw the carbon from the seed. 

To find what effect, as compared with pure water, these different elements 
have upon the germination of seeds I made the following experiments under 
the supervision of Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr.: Three weak solutions of chlorine 
and bromine were made, their strength being represented by 1, 3-5, 1-5. There 
were also made some yery weak lime water and a very weak solution of oxalic 
acid. These various solutions, also pure water, were put in separate bottles, 
into which different seeds were placed to soak, some for eight hours and some 
for twenty-four. The seeds were then placed on the surface of sand in small 
flower pots and covered with glass to prevent too rapid evaporation. The pots 
were placed in boxes of earth and kept moist by watering the earth about them. 

All this was done in the forcing house with no fire, and observations were 
taken daily, morning, noon and night. As soon as a seed or seeds sprouted 
record of the fact was made. These observations were continued until most 
of the seeds had sprouted, but for sake of brevity the time when only the first 
sprout appeared is here given.* 

In the table the column at the left shows the kind of solution and its rela- 
tive strength. The other columns contain the number of days elapsing from 
the time the seeds were removed from the solutions to the time when the first 
sprout was seen. 

The blanks indicate that no seeds sprouted. 


*T might here say that at the time of experimenting, early in May, the weather was very unfavor- 
able for the germination of seeds, and having no fire in the forcing house I had to do with what 
little heat Nature gave. 
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After soaking eight hours.| After soaking 24 hours. 
Solution. Radishes. | Peas. Cabbage. | Radishes, | Peas. Cabbage. 
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From the above table it will be seen that in the eight hour series there was 
a gain of time in the germination of the seeds that had been soaked in the 
prepared solutions over those soaked in the pure water, with one exception. 
The greatest gain was with the lime-water. 

In the twenty-four hours’ series it is evident that the seeds soaked too long, 
especially in the chlorine solutions, where nearly every seed failed to germi- 
nate. In pure water the radishes and peas did well, while the cabbage, for some 
unknown reason, failed entirely. 

The seeds in the lime-water came out ahead, yet they did not average so well 
as in the eight hour series. 

From these experiments I am convinced that the germination of most seeds 
may be hastened by a previous soaking in solutions other than pure water; 
and that a very weak solution of lime-water has the most marked effect, 
reducing the time of germination to thirty-six hours. This latter corresponds 
with the results obtained by Von Humboldt with radish seeds soaked in the 
mono-chromide of camphor. Being unable to procure this camphor compound, I 
could not repeat Von Humboldt’s experiment. 

Whether or not this hastening effect would continue and manifest itself 
throughout the growth and development of the plant, I did not determine. If 
it will, might not this process be applied in the raising of early market vege- 
tables? There is still room for experiment. 


The exercises under Prof. Bailey’s charge were listened to with a great deal 
of interest, and were a marked feature of "the June conyention. 
The society now resumed its work, with President Lyon in the chair. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The first report was from the committee on exhibits, as follows: 


The committee on exhibits find several varieties of apples shown by Mr. 
Warren Smith of Lansing that appeared in good condition for the advanced 
season of the year. iMthere were also several hinds of strawberries shown by 
Mr. S. R. Fuller of Eaton Rapids and several ladies and gentlemen of Lansing, 
making a yery creditable show in the department of that delicous fruit. They 
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were of the following varieties, viz.: Cinderella, Miner, Sharpless, Mount 
Vernon, Manchester and Wilson. The committee also noted upon the tables 
several splendid vases of flowers shown by Jacob Baumgrass of Lansing. 

Mr. George W. Love of Cheney, Crawford county, this State, had on exhibi- 
tion a machine for pruning strawberry runners which he recommends very 
highly and we deem worthy of notice. There were also specimens of hydrant 
hose shown by the Bb. F. Goodrich Co. of Akron, Ohio. 

A feature of the exhibit worthy of special mention was the specimens of dried 
Japanese persimmons shown by Kizo T'amari, illustrating the method of preser- 
yation in his own country. 

ALEX. HEWITT, 
S. R. FULLER, 
C. A. SESSIONS. 


The report was adopted and ordered placed on the records of the convention. 


The report of the committee on resolutions was then submitted and 
adopted. 
Your committee on resolutions respectfully submit the following report: 


WHEREAS, The summer meeting of this society has been, upon invitation of Capital 
Grange, P. of H., held in the city of Lansing, and has proved both a pleasant and 
profitable one, it is hereby 

Resolved, That the thanks of this society are due and are hereby extended to the offi- 
cers and members of Capital Grange for their kind invitation and the use of their com- 
modious hall as a place of meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this society are also due to the several members of the 
faculty and a number of the students of the Agricultural College, who by their presence 
and assistance have contributed so largely to make this meeting a success. In this 
connection we would respectfully suggest that the State should take early action {to 
place the Horticultural Department of the College in the position demanded by its 
importance, supplying it with all needed facilities to bring it up to the highest degree 
of efficiency. The importance of the horticuitual interests of Michigan can hardly 
be overrated, and the high reputation acquired by the State should certainly be main- 
tained in the future. 

ROBERT GIBBONS, 

WILL W. TRacy, 

A. A. CROZIER. 
The society then adjourned sine die. 


PROCEEDINGS 


VARIOUS NATIONAL SOCIETIES 


SL CREAN? S NOTH, 


For some years I haye had in mind the idea of inserting in the annual re- 
port of the Michigan Horticultural Society abstracts of the proceedings of 
various American Associations, each devoted to some branch of horticulture. 
But other special matters have each season come to the front, and seemed to 
demand time and space to the exclusion of anything of this character, except 
for the volume of 1885, when the great meeting of the American Pomological 
Society in our State seemed to demand that its proceedings be given a promi- 
nence second only to the proceedings of our own Society. This year the meet- 
ings of several of the American Associations were especially interesting, and I 
haye epitomized the reports of the proceedings for this volume. It was while 
at this work that the thought was suggested to me of having these societies all 
arrange their meetings to occur in the same city within the same fortnight; 
thus enabling horticulturists to become identified with several of them at a 
minimum expense of time and money. It seems as if this might be brought 
about without serious difficulty, and afford many advantages that would be 
heartily appreciated by progressive horticulturists throughout the land. Pend- 
ing the /consummation of such an arrangement I present herewith to Michigan 
horticulturists the cream of the meetings for 1886 of five great associations 
devoted to horticulture and forestry. 

SECRETARY. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, SEEDS- 
MEN AND FLORISTS. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION HELD IN WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 16, 17, 18, 19, 1886. 


OFFICERS 


President—C. L. Watrous, Iowa. 

Vice President—M. A. Hunt, Illinois. 

Secretary—D. Wilmot Scott, Illinois. 

Treasurer—A. R. Whitney, Llinois. 

Executive Committee—S. D. Willard, New York, U. B. Pearsall, Kansas, 
Leo Weltz, Ohio. 


The association met in its eleventh annual session at Washington, June 16, 
1886. The objects seemed to be those connected with business rather than to 
bring out papers and discussions upon horticultural subjects. 

The retiring president, Col. N. J. Colman, made a lengthy address from 
which we make the following brief extracts : 

If the work of subduing the tree world, and developing it is to go forward 
and keep pace with our development in other respects, the nurseryman needs. 
to be sensible of the importance, the breadth and scope of his calling. He 
needs to be a man of large intelligence. He needs to cultivate himself as well 
as his trees. He needs to cultivate himself in order that he may properly and 
successfully cultivate them. He should be a careful student of the laws of 
plant life. He should be an experimenter, indeed. He should put all theories 
that have any show of value, to the test of experiment. But he should be also 
a man of wide reading, at least in the line of his own profession, and knowing 
thus what has been proved by others, save himself the expenditure of time and 
labor involved in going over the same ground again. 

To plant trees in misplaced situations is not only a present waste and loss, 
but it is a discouragement to further planting in the future. This ought not 
to be any one’s experience, and the nurseryman is the one to prevent it. He 
should know so well the adaptations of trees to situations, and be so conscien- 
tious in his business as to decline to fill an order for trees, which he 
is certain will not flourish in the place to which he is asked to send 
them. For the true nurseryman, the one worthy to bear that name, is 
not a man who is willing to palm off upon his ignorant or confiding fellow man 
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whatever he can in the shape of a tree, regardless of its kind or quality. Much 
complaint is made, from year to year, against nurserymen, or tree-dealers, as 
they are more frequently called. They are stigmatized as cheats and thieves. 
No language has been too strong to be applied to them. And doubtless there 
have been many cases which warranted severe rebuke. There have been un- 
scrupulous persons in the nursery business, as there are in all trades and pur- 
suits, who are willing to make gain at all hazards, and by the most selfish and 
unworthy methods, no matter at what cost or loss to others. A whole class 
have thus been judged by the misdeeds of a few, and have suffered unwarrant- 
ably in consequence. What, in many cases, has been only lack of proper care, 
has been taken to be a willingness to cheat and defraud, and has been treated 
accordingly. Doubtless agents sometimes have made representations which 
were not sanctioned by their employers. 


When we look at it aright, the callig of the nurseryman should be 
regarded as that of high and honorable trusteeship. He stands between his fel- 
low-men and the great tree world of which they are ignorant and of which 
he has a knowledge, and he is to give them the benefit of that knowledge by 
showing them how to attain the utmost comfort and pleasure from the growths 
of field and forest. For this they are willing to recompense him. They put 
confidence in his character and knowledge, confessing their own ignorance. 
He ought not to disappoint their confidence, but to use all carefulness to satisfy 
their wishes. But over and beyond this care in his business transactions with 
individuals, the nurseryman holds an important trust for the public. He 
should be foremost in all public improvements in which trees bear part. His 
knowledge fits him to be such, and it is comparatively easy for him to start a 
movement for planting trees along the street borders. or on some open and 
neglected ground, which might thus be transformed into a beautiful park, a 
source of “perpetual pleasure and refining influences. 

Such things are not simply pleasant to the sight. They wie an influence 
upon character. The children who grow up among beautiful trees, who walk 
under them as they go to and from school, or play under their shade, will grow 
up to be different and better men and women than if they had not lived in 
this fellowship. This is directly in the line of the nurseryman’s calling, 
while pursuing his own interests to be at the same time a public benefactor. 
His is a privileged position in this respect. Let him, therefore, show himself a 
man of large, intelligent, and generous views; no mere grubber in the dirt, 
intent upon getting the most out of others, regardless of everything except 
his personal and pecuniary gain. Hecan do more than any one else to convert 
the world from a wilderness into a garden. He can teach the lumberman and 
the farmer how to make their acres of forest yield more of lumber and fuel 
than they now do. He can show land-holders how to preyent the most yalu- 
able timber trees from being overrun and supplanted by those of inferior qual- 
ity, and how to replace the latter, when they exist, by those of better char- 
acter. He can show all about him how to beautify their homes by the 
judicious planting of trees around them. And every nurseryman’s home 
should, of course, be a model in this respect. It should be, at the same time, 
his best business advertisement, and an encouraging example for all who live 
near him, or who merely see his home as passing travelers. 

* ; * * * 


Within a short time we haye become aware not only that our land-owners 
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need, at the hands of the nurseryman, a supply of fruit trees for the orchard, 
and trees for shade and ornament around the dwelling and along the street, but 
that the problem is before us how to preserve our great forests from absolute 
destruction, and how to establish forests where now there are none, or only the 
semblance of any. Whole States and Territories, under the impulse of advanc- 
ing settlement and agriculture, have sprung into being within a few years, 
where, a little while ago, hardly a tree offered its shelter for man or beast. 
Every consideration appertaining to human welfare and comfort demands that 
these great spaces should be properly supplied with trees if possible. Our exist- 
ing forests are falling before the ax and the forest fire at the rate of not less 
than 60,000 acres every day. This rapid destruction needs to be checked and 
regulated, or our agriculture and our industries will suffer almost beyond our 
power to estimate. We may subdue the forests to our uses, but we must not 
exterminate them. Their extermination would be our extermination. We 
cannot live without them. They are the raw material of life and happiness for 
us, andewe must preserve them in due measure. Where we have been planting 
trees by the hundreds or thousands, the call is now for trees by the million. 
You and others engaged in the same occupation ere to clothe the great expanses 
of the western prairies, the plains and mesas of the still farther west, with that 
covering of trees which is necessary, in order to secure and maintain in all that 
region a condition of things which will fit it to be the permanent abode of the 
millions who are now gathering there, and the millions more who are following 
their immigrant footsteps. . 

For this grander work, as well as for all ornamental planting around our 
homes, and by the wayside, we have a wealth of tree species equal to all our 
needs. No country in the world is better supplied in this respect, than ours. 
We have at least 800 species of woody plants. Three hundred of these attain a 
height of thirty feet. Two hundred and fifty of these are tolerably abundant 
in one portion of the country or another. We have this large number from 
which to make our selection, while Germany has but about 60 native species of 
trees, and France and England only about half that number. That eminent 
authority, Lindley, declares that, “by far the finest ornamental trees and 
shrubs [of England] are from North America.” We may make our country, 
from its native resources, the glory of all lands for the beauty and value of its 
trees. It is your privilege while engaged in business which will give you 
reasonable pecuniary returns, to be also public benefactors. It is your privilege 
to do as much as any other class of men in determining what shall be the 
future condition of the country, as to its industries, and the comfort and happi- 
ness of its people. 

A large part of the time of the convention was taken up in reports of 
amounts and condition of nursery stock throughout the country. A compli- 
mentary resolution was adopted with reference to Commissioner Colman’s 
method of conducting his department. Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. Nearly an entire session was devoted to the question of where to hold 
the next meeting, resulting in Chicago as the choice. A reception was given 
the members by President Cleveland. A delightful excursion was enjoyed 
down the Potomac river. 


THE EXHIBIT. 


The committee upon whom fell the duty of examining and reporting upon 
the exhibit presented the following report to the convention: 
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From Benj. Chase, Jr., Derry, N. H., collection ditferent kinds riveted and 
covered labels, flower stakes, etc., recommended very highly. 

P. M. Augur & Son, Middlefield, Conn., the Jewell strawberry; firm, uni- 
form in size and color ; quality good. 

D. Hill, of Dundee, IIll., a collection of 12 varieties of evergreens, seedlings 
that in appearance do honor to the grower. 

A. R. Whitney, Franklin Grove, Ill., model of his seedling tree digger. 

Mensing & Stecher, Rochester, N. Y., a varied collection of artistically col- 
ored pictures of fruits, flowers and ornamental trees, which were quite true to: 
nature. 

Moody & Sons, Lockport, N. Y., had on exhibition a plate of the Mann 
apple, well preserved. 

L. G. Bragg & Co. exhibited a tree digger with an improved attachment, 
that adds greatly to its value. 

Hance & Borden, of Redbank, N. J., canned Meech’s prolific quince, that 
have a fine flavor. ° 

George Achelis, Westchester, Pa., two well-loaded branches of Triumph 
gooseberry, of large size, oblong in form, and promising in appearance. 

D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y., a collection of budding and pruning knives, 
labels printed and plain, also fine examples of raphia and bass bark. 

Coates & Pool, Napa, Cal., a box of cherries which, although ten days 
picked and shipped by mail, were found in a good state of preservation, re- 
markably firm, and deliciously sweet in flavor. Your committee would like to 
know more of this cherry. 

B, F. Albaugh, Covington, O., exhibited a branch, the ninth part of the 
original plants of a Dewberry, containing between 700 and 800 well-formed 
berries; from former investigation we had come to the conclusion that it is 
one of the greatest acquisitions in blackberries yet introduced. 

D. M. McCullough & Co., Troy, O., exhibit a fine collection of fruits, well 
preserved in spirits ; showing the natural size and form of each fruit. 

J. B. Wild & Bro., Sarcoxie, Mo., exhibited a lot of trees and plants kept in 
a cool storage up to June 10, having been placed therein in November last, 
without the use of moss, sand, or soil ; and trees being corded up in fine con- 
dition, the plan making it possible to extend the shipping season much longer 
than usual. 

We find also on exhibit by Jenkins, McGuire & Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
“The Ripe Fruit Carrier,” and in it a lot of tomatoes shipped from Gaines- 
ville, Florida, June 7, in perfect condition; also fine specimens of Rich- 
mond cherries in one of their berry boxes; these boxes are constructed of 
straw-board, into perfectly ventilated and adjustable cells of various sizes, to: 
suit the fruit to be shipped ; such as oranges, peaches, tomatoes, pears, deli- 
cate apples, cherries, strawberries, etc. The object is ventilation; the fruit 
being so arranged that it cannot mash, rub or heat. 

Z. K. Jewett, Sparta, Wis., exhibited a bale of pressed moss for packing pur- 
poses. 


SOCIEDY, OF cAMERICAN,PLORISTS. 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA, PA., AUGUST 18, 
19, 20, 1886. 


OFFICERS. 


President—Robert Craig, Philadelphia. 

Vice President—J. C. Vaughan, Chicago. 

Secretary—Edwin Lonsdale, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—Myron A. Hunt, Chicago. 

Executive Committee—John Thorpe, N. Y., E. G. Hill, Ind., Robert J. Hal- 
liday, Md., John N. May, N. J., J. M. Jordan, Mo., H. A. Siebrecht, N. Y., C- 
B. Whitnall, Wis., Alex. Murdock, Pa., W. J. Stewart, Mass. 


The second convention of this society was a remarkable one in the num- 
bers that were in attendance, the spread of exhibits and the interest and enthu- 
siasm engendered during the three days’ meeting. Delegates were present from 
a very wide range of territory. 

One large hall was given up to the exhibits which embraced everything 
required bya florist in the prosecution of his businesss, cut flowers, and designs, 
and bulbs. Perhaps the display attracting the most attention was that of E. 
D. Sturtevant of Bordentown, N. J. It was a collection of aquatics in tanks 
which included the wonderful Victoria regia rubra. 

' From reports in American Florist and Prairie Farmer, and personal letters, 
we have gathered the following account of the proceedings of the convention: 

The convention was called to order by the president of the society, John 
Thorpe of Queens, New York. Robert Craig of Philadelphia, the first vice- 
president, introduced J. E. Mitchell, president of the Pennsylvania Horticult- 
ural society. Mr. Mitchell welcomed the florists heartily, and told them that 
during their stay they would have the freedom of the Union League, public 
buildings, and other places. Mayor Smith was then introduced. The mayor 
said by way of introduction that there were a great many pleasant occasions in 
public life, and that this was one of the pleasantest to him. He welcomed to 
the city of Philadelphia ‘‘ gentlemen and ladies who represented a profession so 
much akin to humanity and civilization.” The Mayor informed the florists 
that Philadelphia was a city of homes, and that the citizens were “ particularly 
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proud of it on that account.’ There were now nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants 
and about 146,000 families. The florist’s art had contributed much towards 
beautifying these homes. 

President Thorpe, in his annual address, said that when the society got deeply 
rooted, he hoped to see one of its branches shaped into an experimental garden, 
where inventions, appliances, and structures of all kinds could be displayed. 
This was a branch worthy of the support of men of wealth, and would enable 
the society to spread, octopus-like, into every town and village in the country. 
The president advocated the establishment of local exhibitions, controlled by 
committees appointed by the society, whereat new and desirable plants and 
flowers could be discussed. He hoped, a!so, to see established on a sound basis, 
a mutual benevolent association, for the relief of unfortunate florists. The 
president said that business, on the whole, had been good during the year, but 
that the labor troubles had affected it. The demand for good roses was greater 
than the supply, during June and July. The new roses, ‘‘ American Beauty,” 
“ William F. Bennett,” ‘The Bride,” and “Her Majesty,” are meeting with 
great success. The president thought that exhibitions helped to develop the 
business, and advised the florists to encourage them, in spite of the fact that 
they might not bring any immediate revenue. 

Mr. Thorpe called attention to the fact that exhibitions of flowers are a chief 
cause of developing the florist business. 

** Don’t be afraid to exhibit. Make exhibitions, join your local societies and 
bring something. Never mind if you do not happen to secure the first prize. 
While you are aiming to get first prizes you are doing good to your business 
and floriculture generally. 

“ Exhibitions made our great roses realize the prices that they have. Exhi- 
bitions made the sale of chrysanthemums for the past two years foot up to a 
million of plants. So don’t go away with the impression that if you do not 
happen to have a roll of bills to take home with you from each one, that you 
are the loser. You are sowing the seed, the crop from which will be harvested 
as it ripens. 

«The raising of new varieties from seed is receiving more attention than for- 
merly; but yet, this is not carried out to the extent that it ought to be. I 
know that it is frequently remarked that we have already too many varieties of 
plants and flowers, and that the old varieties are good enough. If this doctrine 
had always been believed, none of the fine varieties of flowers grown to-day 
would have ever been known. ‘The very best old varieties were once new. 

*©Tn connection with this I wish to say to the young members of our society, 
select some popular plant for improvement. Begin raising seedlings by judi- 
cious cross-fertilization and careful selection; then, by patience and persever- 
ance, the results will be more than satisfactory; furthermore, I can, after long 
years of experience, promise you one of the most delightful pursuits there is 
in the world.”’ 

He remarked in conclusion: ‘‘ We have reason to congratulate ourselves 
over what the society has accomplished during the year. It will be remem- 
bered that we had to fight an obnoxious postal bill in Congress, which proposed 
to double the amount of postage on all plants, bulbs, and seeds. With the 
interest which the members have taken, and the work of the committee that 
visited Washington to oppose the passage of the bill, no change was made 
in the rates of postage. Now, I maintain that if the society has done no 
further good than to defeat this bill, we haye reason to be well satisfied.” 
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The annual report of the secretary of the society, E. Gurney Hill, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., referred to the remarkable growth of the organization. It now 
numbers as members the leading florists of the country, and also a majority of 
the young, energetic, and pushing men of the craft. The Secretary reported 
that five members had died within the year: J. Hodges, of Globe Village, Miss. ; 
William Bennett, Flatbush, N. Y.; H. J. Sackersdorff, New York; James Y. 
Murkland, New York City; and William Oberly, Richmond, Ind. 

After the report of the officers had been read, the reading of papers began. 
Peter Henderson, of Jersey City Heights, New Jersey, read an interesting 
paper on 


THE PROGRESS OF FORTY- YEARS. 


From which the following extracts are made: 

Cut flowers have been radically changed; 40 years ago camellia flowers freely 
retailed at $1 each, and Philadelphia used to send thousands to New York 
florists at the holidays, getting $500 per 1,000; while roses were going a beg- 
ging at one-tenth that sum. Now the rose is queen indeed, and the poor ca- 
mellia finds none so poor as to do her homage. The culture of tuberoses came 
a little later. I find from an old schedule of prices that, in 1865, tuberoses 
were quoted in November at $8 per 100, and a reference to my own books 
shows that in that year my receipts from a house (10 by 100 feet) of tuberoses 
were $1,500 in November ; now they are rarely sold at all in New York unless 
to the poorest classes—Dame Fashion has stamped them out, as she, 20 years 
before, stamped out camellia flowers. And just here comes the question, may 
there not be danger of a rebound in the rose boom? May there not be danger 
ahead in so many of us placing so many eggs in one basket, fascinating though 
the basket be? ‘The increase in the sales of all products of floriculture, in the 
past 40 years, has certainly kept pace with most other industries, and has prob- 
ably exceeded many. In January, of 1844, I was employed by a New York 
florist, who did nearly the whole business of the city at that time. His sales of 
cut flowers for New Year’s day of that year footed up the sum of $200. Ihave 
but little doubt that the aggregate sales of cut flowers in the city of New York, 
on the first day of January, 1886, was not less than $100,000, and the aggre- 
gate for the past year can not be short of three million dollars, which is prob- 
ably twice that of any European city of its size. An equal advance has been 
made in the great sale of plants. We have good reason to believe that Mr. 
Wm. Elliott, the well-known horticultural auctioneer, of New York City, often 
sells more plants in two hours from his warerooms than were sold during a 
whole season by the florists of New York in 1844. I know that he repeatedly 
sells 50,000 plants in one lot; and it is exceedingly doubtful if that number 
was sold in New York during the year 1844. The past season there was prob- 
ably shipped and sold in the market not less than 50,000,000 flowering and 
ornamental plants, perhaps one-tenth of them sold at auction. The aggregate 
sales can only be approximated, but I should think it quite safe to call the 
average fully five cents apiece, or $2,500,000 for the whole. 

* * * * * * * * * X * * * 


The most wonderful advance in floriculture has been in the construction of 
cut flowers into bouquets and other designs. Forty years ago, in New York, 
in constructing a simple hand bouquet, some of us did not know enough to use 
a thread to keep each flower in place as the construction went on, and it was 
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some years later that the center stick was used to steady the structure. The 
wire design man did not put in an appearance until nearly twenty years after, 
and when a cross or wreath of flowers had to be made, the one was usually 
constructed on pieces of lath, to which the flowers were tied, and the floral 
wreath had the ground-work of a piece of old barrel-hoop or a willow twig. 
The bouquet was usually a one-sided affair, the ground work being a flat bunch 
of arbor vite through which the flowers were drawn. Occasionally a round 
bouquet was attempted by some artist of local fame, but with a result that 
must have done violence to the feelings of the poor flowers used in the struc- 
ture. 

The afternoon session was given up to the rose; from the proceedings we 
take the article on 


POT-GROWN ROSES FOR MARKET PURPOSES. 


BY ROBERT CRAIG, PHILADELPHIA. 


Roses in pots will always be of great importance to the market gardener, as 
they are one of the main sources of his revenue, and it is well worth while to 
consider which are the best varieties to grow, and what are the methods by 
which they can be best developed at the minimum cost; not forgetting that. 
first quality is the prime consideration, and must always be kept in view. 
Nothing is easier than to waste time and material in the production of plants, 
so that although the result is a good article, the cost has been too great. It is. 
related of Horace Greeley that when he was farming he raised the best turnips. 
that had ever been grown in‘his section, but when he estimated the value of 
the labor and materials expended upon them he found they had cost him ex- 
actly $1.12 apiece. He could not sell them at a profit. 

The problem, from a commercial point of view, is to produce good plants. 
by the best and quickest methods. 

Most of the varieties, especially the teas, hybrid teas, and hybrids, can be’ 
grown more profitably under glass in summer than when planted out-doors, 
especially in this section of the country. As market gardeners usually have 
their houses empty in summer, this use of them will not be costly, and when 
the difficulties of out-door culture are considered, the plan proposed is the bet- 
ter one. 

I am aware that many good growers still plant in open ground most of the 
varieties, but how frequently are they disappointed in the size of the plants in 
the fall! A few strong-growing kinds, such as Magna Charta, Jacqueminot, 
Hermosa, Agrippina, and Madame Plantier may, on new ground, in fayorable- 
seasons, grow to a sufficient size, but this is not the case with such valuable 
kinds as La France, Madame Charles Wood, Baroness Rothschild, and many 
others; but all sorts worth growing at all, will, under glass, with suitable treat- 
ment, grow to a large size. 

I am informed on good authority that in some sections of the country (par- 
ticularly in parts of the south), roses can be grown to extremely large size in 
one season. Of course the above remarks do not apply to such favored local- 
ities. It certainly cannot now be done in the neighborhood of Philadelphia 
and New York, and many other sections, as we all know. Flatbush, L. L, and 
Union Hill, N. J., where roses are extensively grown for market, are cases in 
point; in both these places, ten or twelve years ago, roses would grow in one 
season large enough for six-inch and seyen-inch pots; now they do not attain 
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one-fourth that size. This falling off is not caused by continual cropping on 
same ground, for the fa lure is equally great when land that has lain in sol for 
a number of years is used. Whether this bad state of affairs is wholly or 
partially caused by the prevalence of “ black spot,’ Iam not prepared to say, 
and would like, if time permits, to hear an expression of opinion on the sub- 
ject. Leaving the causes of the trouble out of the question, I am satisfied 
the in-door treatment will insure better and more uniform results. 

A very important question to consider is, ‘‘ What varieties should be grown?” 
There are many grand roses which are not suitable for market. The requisite 
‘qualities in a rose for the purpose are, good habit and freedom of bloom, with 
good constitution and vigorous growth, so that it may not take too long to get 
a good sizel plant; the addition of fragrance is, of course, always desirable. 
I will give, further on, a partial list of the varieties which have proved to be 
the best, first detailing the methods of their cnlture as far as I have had ex- 
perience and opportunity to observe. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of propagating, further than to say 
that the best way to get healthy plants is to take cuttings of well-ripened 
wood (that grown under glass will usually root easiest), in November, or early 
in December. At this time the plant may be cut back, and the prunings saved 
for this purpose. If the largest flowers are desired, prune closely, put the cut- 
tings in cold house with slight bottom heat, maintained by three or four feet 
of fresh tan under the sand bed; it will be found of advantage to have one or 
two hot-water or steam pipes running through the tan at a depth of two feet to 
supply a little additional heat, which shonld be turned on as soon as the callous 
is well formed. The main point is to keep the top of the cutting as cool as 
possible without freezing. By the first of March the cuttings should be well 
rooted, and may be potted off and put into a cool house or frame; shade 
for a few days, and give air and water as required, until the houses are emptied 
by spring sales, when the young plants will be in a condition to shift into four 
‘-or five-inch pots, or to be planted out on benches, which should be done, if 
- possible, not later than June 15. In preparing the soil, use five parts fibrous 
loam, one part well-rotted cow or horse manure, one part pure ground bone, 
and, if the soil be heavy, one part sharp sand or rotten micaceous rock. 

Where the soil is of a heavy, clayey nature (which is usually good for roses) 
the addition of finely ground oyster shells (carbonate of lime) in the proportion 
of one part to twenty-five of the whole mass will be found useful; not so much 
from the food it contains as in keeping the soil sweet. Any of the steam mar- 
ble-dust mills will grind the shells at a cost not exceeding $5 a ton. Burnt 
‘earth is also valuable and may be used in the proportion of one-quarter of the 
whole. If the plants are potted, they should be plunged half way to the rim in 
-old refuse slops or other light material, taking care not to over-water. Unless 
great care is taken in watering, it is better to dispense with the plunging. 
Syringing and watering should be regularly attended to and the plants kept 
staked up. By Oct. 1, they should be from one to four feet high, according to 
variety. Those in pots may then be put outside to make room for a crop of 
chrysanthemuis or other fall plants, and should, after being ripened by the 
frost and air, be plunged in frames or put into cold houses until it is time to 
force them into bloom. While in a dormant state little water is required. 
Those grown on benches should be potted the middle of October and treated 
jikewise. 

In planting out, it may be well to put some of the sorts, such as La France, 
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Pierre Guillott, and Malmaison, in a house by themselves and keep them grow- 
ing without intermission until after the holidays. When cold weather sets in 
they will, of course, require fire heat. The temperature should be kept at from 
55° to 60° at night. The blooms obtained will pay for the expense of growing. 
The plants may be potted late in December or early in January, and after 
being kept a week or two in same temperature to somewhat establish them in 
pots, may be put away in a very cold house or plunged in frame (taking care 
that severe frost does not injure the roots) until spring. With this treatment. 
they will make fine plants for late spring sales. If fine specimens are desired 
do not place the pots close together, but allow a space of at least one inch, so: 
that the air may have access, causing the plants to swell their lower buds and 
become furnished with foliage from the rim of the pot upwards. If crowded. 
they will break only towards the top, the lower branches remaining bare. 

When brought into the house they will require more room as growth ad- 
vances. ‘Those grown out doors should be lifted and potted, in this latitude, 
from first to middle of November, or as soon as slight frost has checked the 
growth; in lifting great care should be taken to keep the roots from getting 
dry, and the plants should, when potted, be shaded for a week or two to keep 
the wood fresh and plump. The first crop for selling is usually not wanted 
before Easter and should be brought in from cold frame seven to nine weeks 
previous to that time. After bringing in, the temperature should, for the first 
three weeks, not exceed 40° at night, and may be gradually increased to 55°. 
Other lots may be brought in at intervals to keep up a succession. A critical! 
period occurs when firing for the season is discontinued; mildew is then to be 
guarded against; many houses are ruined by it at this time. An effectual 
remedy is made by boiling five pounds tobacco stems and ten pounds flour of 
sulphur in thirty gallons water until it is reduced to ten gallons. Apply this 
mixture with syringe in the proportion of one pint to two gallons water. Use 
of it as a preventive should be commenced before firing is stopped. While 
firing, the occasional sprinkling of the heating pipes with sulphur, and caution 
against exposure to cold drafts, will be sufficient. Syringe with diluted fir-tree 
oil (or, better still, dipping the plants) is an effectual remedy for red spider; if, 
however, syringing with water be regularly attended to, there is not much dan- 
ger from the pest. An occasional watering with weak guano or manure water 
after the plants have set buds will improve the blooms. Before taking the 
plants to market, it is well to tie the blooms in tissue paper to prevent injury 
from jolting on the journey. If the buds (particularly of the teas) are tied in 
stiff paper, leaving one end open when they first show color, they will attain 
greater size. 

Among the very best hybrids to grow are Gen. Jacqueminot, Magna Charta, 
Paul Neyron, Merveille de Lyons, Baroness de Rothschild, John Hopper, Anna 
de Diesbach, Madame Masson, Queen of Queens, Pzeonia, and Duchesse de Mor- 
ny ; the last two varieties do not produce particularly fine flowers, but they 
are of such good habit and freedom of bloom as to merit growing in large 
quantities. Of the hybrid teas none are superior to La France, Pierre Guil- 
lott, Lady Mary Fitzwilliams, Antoine Verdier, and Countess of Pembroke. 
In the teas none are better than Perle des Jardin, Madame Welch, Marie Van 
Houtte, Etoile de Lyons, Madame de Vatry, Madame Cusin, Coquette de Lyon, 
and Marie Guillott. The last variety is one of the most profitable; its flower 
are pure white and of good substance ; it pays to grow it for flowers in summer 
alone, and it is the best white tea for pots in spring ; it requires a stony, clayey 
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soil. Coquette de Lyon also deserves special mention ; it has been called the 
“ Yellow Hermosa” and the name is appropriate, for it flowers as constantly 
and abundantly as that well-known sort. In the Bourbon and Chinese classes, 
we may grow Hermosa, Agrippina, Archduke Charles, Souv. de Malmaison, 
Bourbon Queen and Queen of Bedders; and in the climbers, Tennessee Belle, 
Gem of the Prairies, Baltimore Belle, Reine Marie Henrietta, Glorie de Dijon, 
and Marechal Neil. With the exception of the three last named, they should 
be planted out-door in summer. Very strong plants make a fine appearance 
when trained on trellises in oval form. 

The polyantha roses are dainty little beauties and well worth growing. The 
best are Mignonette, Madame Cecil Bruner, Little Pet, and Perl d’Oro. A few 
of the moss roses are desirable; the best for pot culture are Countess Murinais, 
Glory of Mosses, Crestata, Princess Adelaide and Henry Martin. The last, 
although not producing first-class flowers, blooms so easily and freely as to well 
merit a place on the list. If grown under glass in pots, they will bloom well 
the first spring, which is not the case (excepting Henry Martin) if they have 
been planted out-doors ; under the latter treatment they are likely to produce 
only blind shoots. Coquette des Alps (hybrid noisette) is not only first-class 
in pots, but will give satisfaction as a vigorous grower and bloomer when 
planted out. It is surprising that it is not more la gely grown. Coquette des 
Blanches is also distinct and good. American Beauty promises to be very val- 
uable, but has not yet been sufficiently tested as a market pot rose. Of one 
thing I am thoroughly convinced, and that is, that the operator confining him- 
self to eight or ten varieties in the hybrids and to twelve or .fifteen in the teas 
will realize more money than one endeavoring to grow a great number of 
kinds. 

In growing cut flowers for winter bloom, the growers have been compelled 
to drop all but less than a dozen in each class, and those of us who grow for 
market in pots will be wise if we take the hint and reduce our lists accordingly ; 
remember, I speak of roses for market purposes. I can readily understand 
how those who publish catalogues and minister to the wants of educated ama- 
teurs, can afford to grow more kinds, for their patrons are more or less fa- 
miliar with future results. Such stock may be sold either as very small plants 
or even in an entirely dormant state and still give satisfaction, but the success- 
ful market plant must be a “thing of beauty” on the day it is taken to be 
sold. 


Evening Session. 


At the evening session Mr. John May, of Summit, N. J., read a paper on 
“ Building model Green-houses.” It was one of the most practical essays pre- 
sented, giving working details of the style of house he had found the most 
serviceable for growing plants and flowers for the trade. This paper, with his 
model of a green-house on exhibition in the room below, gave a clear idea of 
construction from the first setting a post, to the hanging of a ventilator in the 
completed building. 

Papers on “ Pot-Grown Decorative Plants for general purposes,” read by 
James Taplin, of Maywood, N. Y.; “Carnations and their treatment,’ by 
Joseph Tailby, ended the literary programme for the first day. 


b) 
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Mr. Tailby takes his carnation cuttings about March 1, and places them in 
six-inch pans, three and one-half inches deep, and puts a layer of coal ashes in 
the bottom beneath the sand. The cuttings are short jointed, and one pair of 
fully developed leaves. Keep them in water until dibbled in, give a good 
watering when set, and place pans in cool, shady position; when well cal- 
loused, give air, and as soon as rooted shift to a more exposed position to 
harden. 

He plants in boxes about one and one-half inches apart, using boxes about 
three inches deep, with about one inch drainage. For compost take two parts 
of loam to one of well rotted manure; if the loam is stiff add a little sand. 
After planting waters moderately, just enough to settle the soil firmly about the 
roots; shades and sprinkles for a few days until they are established. After 
this he gives more air and not too much bright sun. ‘The most critical time, 
he says, is from now until they get into the open ground. If they are allowed 
to become dry or get scorched the rust or canker is sure to attack them. 
Keep from green fly and red spider. As soon as perfectly established, move to 
cold frame; give all air possible, but do not let them freeze. 

As soon as the weather will permit, and the land is in good working order, 
plant out in rows fifteen inches apart and ten inches in the rows. 

With regard to soils, he said: The best soil is good, yellow loam, rather 
light; they will make more fibrous roots, but not so much growth as in heavy 
soil; it is not robust growth we want, but good, firm wood. For manure, I 
find horse manure the best. If the soil! is old, that is, been under cultivation 
a long time, give a good dressing of lime. ‘The reason the carnation does not 
do well in old land is the deficiency of lime. ‘The carnation is something like 
wheat; too much manure and a deficiency of lime will not only produce an abund- 
ance of coarse straw and bran, but disease, also; the flour from such wheat is 
coarse and of poor quality. It is just the same with the carnation. New land 
is the best, although I have grown my plants on the same land for the past ten 
years, and they have always done well. Any one else can do the same by fol- 
lowing the above treatment; of course, the plants must be stopped during the 
season, so as to make them stocky. 

In giving counsel for the treatment upon removal to the houses, Mr. Tailby 
said : 

Get the plants inside before the cold weather sets in so as to have them well 
started before using fire heat. For compost use three or four parts of good 
maiden loam to one of rotten manure; plant about ten inches apart and give a 
good watering so as to settle the soil well about the roots. Sprinkle two or 
three times a day until plants are well established and begin to make new roots; 
after this they will take more water and all the air you can give them. Look 
out for the green fly; check it as soon as it makes its appearance. ‘I'he tem- 
perature of the house should not be lower than 45° at night and from 55° to 
65° by day; this, of course, will depend upon the weather. Give plenty of air 
even at the expense of a bit of coal. Do not give too much water. Unless 
airing and watering are properly attended to you cannot get good flowers or 
keep your plants in healthy condition. 

About the beginning of January give them a dressing of good fertilizer or 
liquid manure; you can repeat the dose once a month. I have not yet men- 
tioned anything as to pot culture. The treatment is the same, only the compost 
should be made richer and coarser; the best is rotted turf chopped about half 
the size of an egg; pot firmly—a 6-inch pot is large enough to grow them in; 
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‘give one and a half inches of drainage, using the same material as for the cut- 
ting pans. When the pots get tolerably full of roots give liquid manure once 
aweek. A very good liquid is made by using one ounce of sulphate of ammonia 
to three gallons of water. Iprefer this to liquid made from manure as it is 
cleaner to handle and does not clog the pores of the soil in the pots, and 
answers the same purpose. 


The second day of the convention was given up to an excursion provided for 
by the Philadelphia Florist Club to Atlantic City. There all were royally 
entertained. 


Third Day. 


The election of officers was the first work of the morning. 


«The Making Up of Floral Designs in the Most Effective Manner and Sug- 
gestions for Developing the Best Taste,” as expounded by Mr. A. Le Moult, was 
one of the most effective features of the meeting. He illustrated his lecture 
practically by turning a mass of flowers into the meshes of an old waste-paper 
basket and making it as beautiful as an Easter offering. He and his assistants 
then rapidly constructed an immense original floral design representing the 
«Wheel of Fortune,” surmounted by a cornucopia and with large floral wings 
protruding from the axis of the wheel. The design was exceedingly beautiful 
and was completed in one hour and twenty minutes. It was subsequently pre- 
sented to Mr. Childs. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the entire body of visiting florists, together 
with some 200 invited guests, assembled at the Pennsylvania depot, where two 
trains were waiting, and pulled out to the famed country residence of G. W. 
Childs, at Wooton, in the love!y valley above Bryn Mawr. Here, beneath the 
shades of the spreading trees, a bountiful repast was enjoyed. At its conclusion 
Councilman Meehan, on behalf of Mr. Childs, who stood by his side, welcomed 
the guests in a very pleasant speech, to which Mr. James Hendricks, of Albany, 
N. Y., responded in behalf of the florists. 

The closing sessions were devoted to papers by experts upon hot water and 
steam heating and how to build a flue. 

The third annual meeting of the society will be held at Chicago, beginning 
the third Wednesday in August, 1887. 
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AMERICAN CRANBERRY GROWERS’ ASSO- 
CATION: 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION HELD AT THE COURT HOUSE, 
TOMS RIVER, N. J., SEPTEMBER 4, 1886. 


ABSTRACT FROM THE OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE 
SOCIETY. 


The Seventeenth Annual Convention of the American Cranberry Growers’ 
Association met as above. In the absence of the President, Hon. Theodore 
Budd, First Vice President, presided. 

There was a large attendance of growers, and the meeting was one of unu- 
sual interest. 

The minutes of the last meeting were approved, as printed, without read- 
ing. 

The following communication was read from the President: 


BorpDENtTOowN, N. J., August 31, 1886. 
Hon. A. J. River, Trenton, N. J.: 


My Dear Sir,—I am now suffering from a severe attack of autumnal 
catarrh and asthma, so that Iam compelled to remain quietly at home instead 
of following my inclinations, and meet with you in conyention on the 4th 
proximo. As a new enemy to the cranberry has made its appearance during 
the past season, I will ask you to communicate to our Association the facts in 
regard to this new-comer which have fallen under my notice. It is another vine 
worm, which made its appearance in June last, on a new bog at River Head, 
New York. When fully grown it is half an inch in length. and of a jet black 
color. It constructs for itself a house consisting of a web intermingled with 
grains of sand, sometimes on the surface of the ground, at others just beneath 
it. To this it repairs during the day, coming out at night to feed on the vines. 
It possesses greater vitality than either the anchylopera or the tortriz, afew 
specimens hayiug been kept under water for fifteen hours, and came out 
alive. We have another test. The bog on which they occurred was flowed, a 
part of it twenty-four hours, and another portion forty-eight hours. On the 
former they re-appeared in August, but not on the latter. I sent a few of the 
worms to the Entomological Bureau at Washington, and have been informed 
that it is unknown to them. The parent moth has not yet been noticed. From 
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its size and its great vitality, it is likely to become a formidable foe if it gets 
as wide a range as the other vine worms. 
Trusting that you will have a pleasant session, I remain sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. BLAKELEY. 


P. S.—The trying weather of the past week is likely to reduce the crop of 
berries below the estimates made earlier inthe month. I have heard of rot in 
some sections, but am not in extensive communication with growers, so am not 
well posted on the subject. 

Communications were also read from M. H. Walker, Esq., of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin; George Maxwell, Esq., of Rockville, Conn.; Daniel Round, Esq., 
of Norfolk, Mass.; 8S. H. Comings, Esq., St. Joe, Mich.; C. G. Rockwood, Esq., 
Newark, N. J.; Cyrus Cahoon, Esq., Pleasant Lake, Mass.; J. A. Osgood, 
Esq., Dorcester, Mass., and George J. Miller, Esq., Hyannis, Mass., which 
were ordered placed on file. 

The standard measure committee made no report. 

The committee on foreign trade made a verbal report through the chairman, 
N. R. French, Esq. He reviewed the history of the organization and progress 
of the work of the Fruit Growers’ Trade Company, of New Jersey, through 
which most of the work in this direction had been done. Acting under a 
special charter obtained from the State of New Jersey—one of the last of the 
kind granted, and containing most liberal provisions for the furtherance of 
its object, the introduction of cranberries into foreign markets—considering 
the limited amount of stock taken by growers in this enterprise, the work of 
the company had been productive of good results. 

The company had persevered, under continued and repeated losses, amount- 
ing oftentimes to their entire capital, until. they had been able, during the 
last two years, not only to recover their losses, but to pay a fair dividend on 
the investment. 

Following this report was a general discussion on the subject of foreign 
trade, and the extension of the market, which was participated in by Messrs. 
Deacon, Aumack, Pruden, Brown, Skinner, Rogers (of the New England 
Homestead), the Secretary, and others. 

The Secretary suggested that a general combination of growers might be 
formed, and a governing committee, consisting of one member from each 
cranberry-growing district, be selected, who should have power to levy an 
assessment of a certain per cent of the crop, for sale and distribution in foreign 
countiies. Let them be sold, or distributed gratuitously, as circumstances 
might direct, so that sufficient was gotten for them to cover expenses; and 
should there be a surplus, divide it pro rata. He thought this could be accom- 
plished in a business-like way, by an agreement between individual growers and 
some competent contracting party. 

To Dr. Goodell was due the suggestion that the Fruit Growers’ Trade Com- 
pany, haying their established channels of trade, and being parties competent 
in law to make contracts, would be the organization through which this highly 
essential work might be accomplished. 

The report of N. R. French, Statistician of the Association, was then read, 
of which the following is an abstract: 

At the convention of Aug 28, 1885, my report stated that, in response to 
about nine hundred official crop inquiries, one hundred and thirty-two replies 
had been received, most of which complied with the prescribed form, in giving 
the crop of 1884 in contrast wlth the estimated crop then on the vines. 
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It was remarked that these reports, if numerous enough, and well enough 
distributed to insure a fair average, would indicate a crop on the vines of more 
than 750,000 bushels. 

But after giving a summary of correspondence, the report assumed that the 
definite figures were too few, or too unevenly located to be relied upon, and con- 
cluded the crop estimate as follows: 


Bushels. 

New dierse y @s- ian Chub Sao healers ese ees bet ase tee BUTS Z000 
Wew dingland -22 235. <222 52852 UE Meee en ce Pees Wen) (010) 
Wancolsin: 8M Sauk tek. RO Vercee NES e it yee teat le OAO 0) 
Other Wester Stahess. 22,2112 eas. Pe ah ee hye ee 10,000 
CN Had th = ey) 0! Aen L YY RO iol ea _. 560,000 


Or, say 60,000 bushels more than the largest crop before recorded. 


Official inquiries were again sent out on the 14th Oct., 1885, asking state- 
ment of actual crops of 1884 and 1885. The table giving the number of re- 
ports, details of the calculation, as published in the Cranberry Bulletin of 
Oct. 31, 1885, is here inserted: 


‘TABLE COMPARING AND CALCULATING THE CRANBERRY CROP OF 1885 IN BUSHELS, 


Se HF Cee insists 
Soa = 8 lets. Sue get 
Sees S| 8 ege pee 
Heo , 5 5 o, ‘e bea Vee ae, ye 
ese = = oi mM a. om a 
SSeS 3 =| aBZ| asad Qe 
on Or 5 Ss ‘sc 2 RO iS F=-W=) 
a a a ja) eS) iS) 
ING WE ORSCY (ss cece tee ae mae Sy ce a 31 35,344 67,336 | 90 124,648 236,831 
Cape Cod, including Martha’s Vineyard and 
SoupeCarvent=ate. strike) Moree ae ee 19 7,259 BBD" | pees | Pattee eee ee a eee 
Other parts of New England and New York.-- 28 5,181 LS OB LT) || Se Si eee a ee ea eee 
Totals for New England and New York.-.----- 47 | 12,440 38,633 | 210 130,583 404,857 
VIGRHECIMOLALCA 2. Sc cretion! Ny ecm ne tole 11 | 2187 | 28,630 | 1,200) 24,783 | 322,179 
| | | 
ERO POL Step ee ES Bee a RAS Ee Oe ak bantu Boel eel 89 49,971 BeBe) ee 280,014 | 963,817 


The result, making the crop of the country appear to be 963,817 bushels, 
more than confirmed the indications of the figures referred to, and in a meas- 
ure discredited in the August reports. But the amount seemed so surprising, 
that the Statistician remarked in the Bulletin that he was not yet fully con- 
vinced that the crop could reach such high figures. 

At the annual meeting, in January last, the movement of the crop to Jan- 
uary 1, 1886, so far as reported to the Statistician, by railroads, was 504,747 
bushels; and the estimated movement not yet covered by these railroad reports, 
was 120,074 bushels, making, to January 1, 624,821, or about two-thirds of the 
October crop est: mated. 

The crops of the last three seasons, as finally determined by their moye- 
ment, were as follows: 
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Table Giving Crops for Three Seasons. 


1883. 1884. 1885. 
ING Wr JOUSGYo res sete rsa e eee ees 5 eee AS ep TR ae Sie dee ee see ie 292 118,524 124,648 198,125, 
ING Wie LAN geen ses ene ee ee eee ee ae eA ee nw eee SES 141,964 | 130,583 280,879 
AVIS CORSE Eien ts rage ae OP Re es ee ae ee tS ee 135,507 24,783 264,482 
EO Gehl eRe Se we ae Sere peti SIE re Spee 1 eee Sh eh PEL te 395,995 | 280,014 743,436 


The following table exhibits the various stages of statistical work upon the 
crop of 1885: 


3 & 2 2a 3 $o8 
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< =) = < S < 
ING Wid CLSOV: = 4s s> oe oe anes ae ee ece 175,000 | 236,831 174,125 24,000 | 198,125 38,706- 
New ins land ssn eee ee er ene 225,000 | 404,857 | 212,879 68,000 | 280,879 123,978 
WVISCONSINMNCECE += =-hine oe ese. See OPP ee 160,000 | 322,179 198,324 66,108 264,432 57,747 

NO LAIS* Seen Bae te Se ua Sree cee ; 560,000 | 963,867 | 585,828 | 158,108 | 743,436 220,431 — 


As thus shown the shortages from October calculations are for New Jersey 
16 per cent., New England 30 and Wisconsin 18 per cent., and upon the whole 
23 per cent. Some part of this may, of course, be considered shrinkage and 
waste, but it confirms the statistician’s apprehension, expressed at the time, 
that the October calculation overstated the crop. 

Some have thought that the growers’ reports, upon which the October calcu- 
lations are based, naturally tend to overestimates, on the ground that those 
having good crops will more generally report them than those having poor 
ones. But as two years from each are required, this would seem to make but 
little differeuce. Besides the October calculations have sometimes understated 
the crop. 

In 1884 the August estimate of the New Jersey crop was 130,000 bushels. 
The October calculation made it 114,598, and the movement in the end made 
it 124,648. 

At the annual meeting in January, 1885, the movement to January 1, taken 
from the October calculation of the New Jersey crop, indicated only 9,006. 
bushels then remaining in the hands of growers. But the members present 
figured up and located 12,500 bushels, and the subsequent movement showed 
that the unmoved stock must, at that time, have been over 19,000 bushels. 

On the contrary, at the last annual meeting, the movement to January 1, 
1886, taken from the October calenlation of the New Jersey crop, showed 
109,810 bushels unmoved, which the report set down as nearly incredible. The 
members present figured up and located 45,125 bushels, but the subsequent 
actual movement showed that there must have been over 71,000 bushels un- 
moved at that time. 
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IRREGULAR PACKAGES. 


Touching irregularity in the size of packages, there is nothing particularly 
new in the situation, so far as the country practice is concerned, and I have at 
this time no further suggestions to offer. I may remark, however, that the 
retail growers of the country now have a large and rapidly spreading organiza- 
tion, one of the leading objects of which is to detect and resist adulteration and 
short weights and measures. This has helped my firm, and benefited our pat- 
rons in the selling of cranberries in full-sized packages, and I hope it has 
equally hindered those that practice or abet short measure. 


THE CROPS ON THE VINES. 


After detailing the correspondence with reference to this year’s crop the sta- 
tistician summarized as follows: The ratio between these crop statements and 
crop estimates, when applied to the crops of last year, as hereinbefore deter- 
mined, will show the following results in bushels: 


Crop 1885. Increase Decrease Crop 1886. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 


ING Wit GLBOY ca ee nee ae esa oe ee ce a eee 198,125 15h Gl Eee 227,843 
Nevwaline an ds. ce eet aan oe eee See ae eee 280,879 Sie alist a seieys meee 289,305 
AVVAISGCONSIM GOLG he ee ee ny tee een ae eines 2 ERE EE Le 264452) Ninccace ee ecee 71 76,686 

Pobalsher sees keeles Bee Aloe Piper RE YE 743,436 18 71 593,834 


We may, therefore, in round numbers, call the last crop of the country 
750,000, and the crop now on the vines as estimated at 600,000 bushels. 

The apple crop last year proved larger than was expected, and prices were 
low, but not so low as cranberries. 

The statistician of the department of agriculture, in his August reports of 
last year and this year, rated the condition of the apple crops in the principal 
apple States as follows: 


1885. 1886. 1885. 1886. 
MAINO PGs Secs ee eee esas Ae 83 Ohio? 2228 ke Se ee ee 54 95 
MSSSaAChUSCLIS es sees eee eee 82 82 Michipantss2er2 ee eee 65 83 
fwhodescland tes. eae en see eee 94 90 Indiana... -52-2-ec2o eee 45 90 
INGWitMOl eet oe es Soe ee eee 71 63 MMM inOis2s 22 2 es) eee 55 77 
ING Wiad CISC VE = fate es eee 60 91 MASSOURIE 22 co scene aa eee ener ee 68 85 


Thus indicating a larger crop this year than the last. 


The encouraging features about cranberries are, that while the crop of the 
country is, by the showing of this report, about 20 per cent. smaller than last 
year, many must have last season used this fruit freely for the first time, and 
will desire it again. If the present crop estimates are realized, prices must be 
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again very low, but there is good reason to expect they will average, for the 
season, much better than last. 


TABLES. 


The early estimates of the cranberry crop of the country, for thirteen years, 
are shown in the following table in bushels: 


1872. 1873. 1874, 1875. 1876. 1877. | 1878. 
New England! - 22 --222-=:-222---- 40,000 | 105,000 | 105,000 75,000 65,000 | 164,229 125,000 
ING Wid CESO Yes a see eae nea 100,000 | 110,000 90,000 | 110,000 90,000 | 152,100 60,000 
Western States-_..---.-.-_--------- 135,000 60,000 50,000 40,000 40,000 79,500 107,769 
INGEN NOE eae ase e ee ts BNE Ce co ee eseeece 5,000 5,000 8,000 5,000 3,000 
Motalstss. Sat te 2 ote ee ee 275,000 | 275,000 | 250,000 | 230,000 | 198,000 | 400,828 295,760 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884, 1885. 


BNewalingland acts Asano soe 195,000 | 247,500 | 155,825 | 191,664 | 141,964 | 130,583 225,000 
ENGW: J OTSOYicsee See aos onsen ce acece 90,000 | 128,700 | 157,014 78,507 118,524 | 124,648 175,000 
iWiestern: States=---~~-e2 22.2 ----5 75,000 113,430 143,186 50,000 135,507 24,783 160,000 
INO WreViOE Rie ees s scons ese eee 3,000 3,000 5,000 2000), 2 as Sse |e ee 

Mtealisps estan eset se ee oo 233,000 | 492,630 | 461,025 | 322,171 | 442,207 | 330,000 | 560,000 


A table showing the opening and closing prices of New Jersey cranberries, in 
bushel crates, at New York, for thirteen consecutive seasons, commencing 
with 1870: 


1870S I eplenwbers ase ne sane eee eee $3 50 @ # 00 | 1879. September _--..-...------------- $1 75 @ $2 00 
Ma yi etl aoe sons eee 1 00 1 25 Miya SU sees hectasee pees. 5 00 6 00 

STS Septem DeLee a seeete eet e eee ees 3 25 4 00 | 1880. September _____---- sieet aos ee SS, 1 50 2 00 
Maye Cee) 5 age e tee erste seues 4 50 5 50 Va yp 1a i ee es 50 1 00 

18325 (September ---- = aoe ee renee 3 25 4:00) 188l) (September =------ eee eee eae 1 50 2 00 
IMS solos se eee eee 1 50 00 JADUATY es Oe ee sees ener em aeaneeenes 3 50 4 00 

Isis (September ss-- 5 ose a aneee = aes 2 50 3 00 Via yrie Se ee tee = eee Serene 2 00 3 00 
Aprils eee e eee 3 75 LOO) 1882) October sea ee ne eee a eee 275 3 00 

A8{4.) September 22 ss22--5-2-222ee=—-— 2 75 BLOOWPLSSS ne STU Ur yeaa ee ee ee 4 00 4 50 
Maye bstorer stveneee SeeeseeS 1% 2 00 Apriliees se. a2 eae Jae genes 2 00 3 50 

a Syos SOPLOM Der sae oe ee eae aaa eee 2 00 275 October aera se ee eee ee 275 3 00 
Wiaiyiseih Gas pee ke ee eee 475 LOO! SSeeVantiaryul essa eee nee 3 50 3 75 

asiGs ‘September)2.---2 2 5-- 4-52 —0css= 3 25 8 50 aN 0) ei U Meee PR IEE eS eee 5 25 5 50 
Mia Wiican ct ata see en re pies 2 00 nom. October st reset or te eee eee 275 3 00 

3 ESA) bs ie) OLN) 001] 0\2) Dey eye eye era 2 00 Po Wali i diehopiihay ile Sse Sen ee 4 50 475 
Vai Oba see eee oes 4 00 Var ys eee eee ane ee 2 50 2 75 

g878) > September’ 2-5 .- 2. 22 2425-6 2502.5 2 00 2 25 October sete ee eee ee 1 50 1 70 
Be yy LS clei Nea ef st ae 2 25 250) | SSGc AU aye tee nee eee 1 20 1 40 

TUTE rig USS ae dl eee ee 50 75 


In closing his report Mr. French offered his resignation as statistician of the 
society. 
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Afternoon Session. 


On motion, a committee of three, consisting of Messrs. A. J. Rider, Dr. Geo. 
Goodell and C. L. Holman, was appointed to give suitable expression to the 
feelings of the members concerning the work done by Mr. French, as statisti- 
cian of the association. 

This committee reported as follows: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE A. C.G. A.: Your committee, ap- 
pointed to give suitable expression to the feelings of the association concerning 
the work done by Mr. N. R. French, respectfully report;ithe following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved, That the most hearty thanks of the members of this association are due, and 
are hereby tendered to Mr. N. R. French, for the voluntary labor, expense and untiring 
zeal with which he has for so many years served the association in its statistical work, 
as well as his very successful efforts to secure an honest and uniform standard of meas- 
ures for marketing our fruit, and which has contributed so largely to the success of the 
association. 

Resolved, That we are not unmindful as an association, nor as individuals, of our 
obligation to him for the personal sacrifice he has made and the good done thereby; 
and, while we cannot consistently press him to continue the work, if it involves a 
greater personal sacrifice than his years and health will permit, we shall feel highly 
grateful if he can see his way clear to do so, and in such case we pledge that all attendant 
expense shall be borne by the association. We also advise that he be reimbursed for- 
any past expenses he may have incurred in collecting statistics. 

A. J. RIDER, 

GEO. GOODELL, 

C. L. HoLman, 
Commnvittee. 


The report of the committee was accepted and the resolutions unanimously 


adopted. 

On motion the portion of the report outside of the resignation of the statisti- 
cian, was adopted. 

A motion that the resignation of Mr. French, as statistician and member 
of the executive committee be not acepted, was unanimously carried. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The report of the Treasurer was then read, as follows: 


Receipts for dues and membership fees, for six months, ending September 1st-_ $72 00 


Hor Bulletim fang! 25s Bee ee ee ha a cae at he ee Re Re 24 00 
Balance from’ last reports so eee cee oe eee mo ae ee ce Fo aera fee an 107 29 
MO gall esx Ses ahs Shonen A elt AP PE a el Sok oe SS $203 29 
Hapenditures. 
NPR Eirench) for prim tine yb ualle tims ses eee ee ee ee ere $131 26 
Mac@rollishr dé Quito leyect orp raat oye s se ee ace eee ee vee oe 27 00 
Stamps, wrappers, envelopes, copyright fees, etc____--..__...__.___-- 30 40 
MR tale isn ie Se ee ay ee SL Rae ae Ie a Oe $186 66 
Balance‘onhandes 2h vee elas TE a Ee ie eee $16 63 
Wnpaidsbillyrrenchidéci Cor. Bulle tira ese ee ee ee oes $63 25 


To meet this liability, there were sixty members who had not, as yet, paid 
dues for 1886. 
The report was accepted and adopted. 
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On motion, the secretary was instructed to send a postal to each member 
who had not paid dues, requesting remittance, and giving notice that he is only 
allowed to send reports to those who haye complied with this rule. 

It was resolved that the statistician continue the work of gathering crop re- 
ports and statistics, and that the entire expense be borne by the association. 

A motion was also made that the secretary be paid for his work, which motion 
was withdrawn by the request of the secretary. 

It was, on motion, resolved that the expense incurred in the publication of 
the Bulletin, up to this time, be paid by the association, and that it be absolved 
from any obligation in connection with its publication in the future. 

The following resolution was then offered and approved: 

Resolved, That the Statistician be permitted, should he desire to do so, to use the sta- 


tistical information gathered for the association in the Bulletin, and also the association 
name in connection with the publication. 


The market question was again taken up and the executive committee of the 
association was directed to prepare a compact, to be entered into between grow- 
ers and some competent organization (possibly the Fruit Growers’ Trade Com- 
pany), according to suggestions of Secretary and Dr. Goodell, and submit the 
same for action at the special meeting of the association, to be held on the 
third Tuesday of October, 1886. 


igh 


AMERICAN | HOREICULTU RAT +sO@ REI: 


CONVENED IN BIENNIAL SESSION AT CLEVELAND, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 
7, 8, 9, 1886.* 


OFFICERS. 


President—Parker Earl, Cobden, Illinois. 

Vice President—T. V. Munson, Denison, Texas. 
Secretary—W. H. Ragan, Greencastle, Indiana. 
Treasurer—J. C. Evans, Harlem, Missouri. 


The Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society was organized in 1879, and has 
held annual meetings until the change in its name was made to American 
Horticultural Society, when it became generally understood that its sessions 
should alternate with those of the American Pomological Society, meeting in 
the even years. 

The convention in 1886 met in Cleveland, Ohio, Tuesday p. M., September 
7. ‘The meeting was called to order by President Karle in the Board of Trade 
building, kindly donated by the city for the purpose. But this was soon found 
to be too noisy for comfort, and the remaining sessions convened in the taber- 
nacle, in which was spread the exhibits of fruits. 

The attendance was not large but representative, and the meeting through- 
out interesting and instructive. The condensed statements of Secretary Ragan 
and Treasurer Evans were received, following which the general topic of 


GRAPES 


was taken up and led by an article from Mr. George Hussman, of Napa, Cal- 
ifornia, on “The Past, Present, and Future of Grape Growing in California.” 

Mr Hussman spoke enthusiastically of fruit culture in California, where all 
the fruits of the temperate zone flourish, the apple growing in perfection by 
the side of the orange and lemon, and the grape grows in perfection and pro- 
fusion. The wine crop of California is estimated at 20,000,000 of gallons this 
year. It was formerly supposed that the grape could be grown only by irriga- 
tion, but now our vineyards look down upon us from the highest tops of the 
mountains, and there produce their choicest fruits without irrigation. He be- 


*This account of the Cleveland meeting I have compiled from reports in the Country Gentleman, 
American Rural Home, and Ohio Farmer.—SEcy. : 
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lieves that grape growing will continue to extend in California, and that it will 
be profitable at one cent per pound for the grapes, or twenty dollars a ton; 
which, with a yield of five tons per acre, will give gross receipts of $100 per 
acre. He says grapes can be cultivated at $20 per acre. 


When gold was discovered in California, no one thought that, in a region so 
free from rain in summer, grapes would ever add more to its glory than did the 
glittering gold. The Jesuit Fathers tried to raise one variety; now 400 
varieties are grown, and the products amount to hundreds of thousands of tons 
yearly. Irrigation has worked wonders. France, Germany, Spain and Italy 
have furnished the vines, and with the vines came trained laborers, and last, 
but not least, comes the patient Chinese Jaborer, who has helped the “ Melican 
man ’’ more than he has been given credit for. 


Secretary Ragan said the grape crop had been so abundant this year that 
perhaps the members were so tired of them as not to care to discuss them. In 
his State (Indiana) grapes had been sold at retail for two cents per pound. 
President Earle remarked that grapes were profitably grown in California for 
one cent a pound. 


Mr. Charles A. Green, of New York, thought the paper solved the problem 
of how California grape growers can compete with eastern growers. It was by 
employing cheap Chinese labor and against this even high freights could not 
protect eastern growers. 


Mr. F. C. Miller, of Ohio, said that he was of the opinion that the Worden, 
a seedling of the Concord, was much superior to that old favorite. He had 
fruited the Worden for the first time, this year, and was much pleased with 
results. He asked if it is true that Wordens did not hold well to the stems. 


Mr. Cushman said, so far as taste goes, he preferred the Worden, but he 
had heard that, when well ripened, it drops from the vine quite badly. 


Mr. T. 8. Hubbard, of New York, had been traveling for some weeks among 
eastern vineyards, and his examinations had been very favorable to the Worden. 
All the reports he had received had been to the effect that Worden holds to its 
stem. He had visited Mr. Worden’s vineyard in Oswe7o, N. Y., and had seen 
the original vine that Mr. Worden said had yielded 110) pounds of grapes dur- 
ing each of the past three years. The crops of Worden this year were the 
finest he had seen, and there was no rot. ‘The Concord was not as productive 
as last year, but Deleware and other varieties are doing well. The Worden, he 
said, is a larger, handsomer and more attractive berry than Concord, and 
ripens from a week to ten days earlier. 


Mr. E. T. Hollister, Missouri, said that grapes had rotted badly this year in 
his State, and thus were a short crop. He thought growers were in too great 
a hurry to get their grapes into market. They picked them too green; 
started in with the Ives or sour Hartford and, when really good grapes were 
brought forward, they came upon a broken-down market. He wished the 
Ives and Hartford were thrown out entirely. Mr. Green said that would 
not remedy the difficulty, as growers would then ship green Concords. 

Mr. F. C. Miller, Ohio, mentioned that his grapes rotted so badly one 
season, that he used copperas (sulphate of iron) as a disinfectant, fearing 
that the odor was unhealthful. This was in July. To his suprise, it 
checked the rot. He had used it since successfully to prevent rot. He ap- 
plied it dry, simply strewing it broadcast among and upon the vines, putting 
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as high as three pounds to one vine, but he thought one or two pounds 
sufficient. His neighbors, who had tried it, were equally successful. Vines of 
his own, and of his neighbors, to which no application had been made, showed 
no fruit free from rot. He had also tried sulphate of copper with similar 
result but it was much more expensive and no better. The copperas also 
prevented the growth of weeds and grass. 

Mr. N. H. Albaugh, of Ohio, said that a gentleman in Montgomery coun- 
ty, Ohio, had sown oats between the rows of vines, and in that way had 
preserved the grapes from rotting. 


Dr. H. E. McKay, of Miss., said grapes had not done well in his State 
this year. The Concord had done the best, was safer, and more had been 
realized from it than from any other variety. Some growers like the Ives, 
but it was the general opinion that between the 30th and 35th degrees of 
latitude the Concord thrives the best. The Scuppernong is a grape that never 
fails, but is not a good fruit for market. ‘Thought the rot this year was 
caused by excessive rain; thirty days of frequent showers had ruined a prom- 
ising crop. 

Prof. A. B. McKay, of the Mississippi Agricultural College, also thought 
rain had been the cause of rot in his State, although in some parts the Dela- 
ware succeeded well. He thought trimming helped the fruit very much, the 
berry growing larger and coloring better. 


Mr. I. Van Lindley, of North Carolina, said that grape culture is decidedly 
increasing in his State. The State is divided, naturally, into three sections. 
The eastern section is the home of the Scuppernong; in the middle section 
they grow about seventy-five varieties of grapes, and among the finest in the 
country. Ives and Champion are the best paying; they call Worden the best 
black grape. 

Mr. H. E. Van Deman, of Kansas, had lately been through Texas and In- 
dian Territory. Near Fort Worth he saw several acres of Niagaras. The vines 
were three years old, and although the drouth had dried up nearly everything 
else, these looked well. A gentleman of Denison, Texas, had shipped large ~ 
quantities of the Ives as soon as they had turned. They were sent North and 
brought good prices. Mr. Van D. had traveled about a good deal with Mr. T. 
V. Munson, of Texas, examining the wild grapes of that State. Some of the 
bunches of the black varieties are a foot in length. Mr. M. is raising seedlings 
from these wild varieties, selecting the best of these and crossing them with the 
cultivated kinds, and hopes by selection to secure better varieties than we now 
have ; especially does he wish to establish varieties that will bear the drouth. 
This is the first attempt to infuse the blood of these wildlings into our domestic 
grapes, and the process is only in its infancy. 

Mr. Geo. W. Campbell, of Delaware, O., said this year had been the best in 
Central Ohio since 1840. Grapes of early and late varieties are ripening near 
together. He condemned Tallman, but some people like it because it colors 
early and can be sold for high prices. Worden is better than Concord, but has 
the faults of that sort, the skin being tender, making it a poor shipper. 

Mr. Chas. Carpenter, of Kelley’s Island, O., had noticed that when weeds 
and grass were allowed to grow among grapes, the rot seldom troubled them. 

Mr. Kizo Tamari, who was the Japanese Commissioner at the New Orleans 
Exposition, and is now a student at the Michigan Agricultural College, spoke 
of grape culture in Japan. They have only two varieties. One is a white 
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grape, but it does not seem to be of the same species as our American grapes. 
The skin is very thin and smooth, the flavor fine. The other variety is darker. 
He did not think the Concord would suit his people. They are beginning to 
import new varieties, and pay more attention to grape-growing. Three years 
ago a vineyard of 1,200 acres was planted. ‘The Chinese have raised grapes 
and made wine for centuries, but the Japanese are only commencing. One 
reason why the Japanese are so slow in raising fruits is that they use more 
vegetables than we do. 

The afternoon session closed with a paper by EK. H. Hart on the beauty of 
the Florida climate and the promises of the cut flower trade for northern con- 
sumers. 


Hvening Session. 


In the evening Mayor Gardner welcomed the society to Cleveland, in a brief 
and appropriate address, which was responded to by President Earle in a grace- 
ful manner. He then followed with his annual address, which was an able 
and comprehensive review of the rise and progress of horticulture in this coun- 
try, and its present condition. He traced the marvelous growth of horticul- 
ture in Ohio from the days of Johnny Appleseed down to the present, and paid 
a high tribute to that romantic pioneer of fruit culture. The nurserymen of 
Ohio should erect amonument to his memory 

“Tt was not many years ago,” he said, “ when all the peaches used in that: 
wonderful fruit market, Chicago, were grown in one orchard. Now the orch- 
ards of many States are required to furnish the hundreds of car loads that 
daily pour into Chicago.” 

President Earle suggested the need of a pomologieal bureau under government 
charge, and of experimental stations. Central Russia has been building up a 
race of fruit almost under the arctic circle that has for hundreds of years 
withstood the hard winters and arid summers. An investigation of these 
fruits with a view to their introduction in the interior of the United States 
should be made. ‘The complaint of over-production in fruit growing is not so 
much due to over-production as imperfect distribution. Apples in New York 
and Michigan last fall seemed too plentiful, but many a family out of the range 
of the apple district went unsupplied. 

He spoke at some length on the rapid destruction of our forests, and the bad 
results that have followed in producing extremes of climate, of drouth and 
flood, frost and heat. Ohio, in 1853, had 45 per cent of her surface covered 
with timber; in 1884, but 17 per cent. No wonder the Ohio valley was visited 
annually by destructive floods, and that the climate had changed for the worse. 
It seemed that the State was making rapid strides towards the agricultural con- 
dition of Arabia, and Ohio stands for America. “I quail before the inexorable 
penalties which nature has in store for all States and peoples who will ruthless- 
ly destroy so glorious a heritage of forest as the American people once pos- 
sessed. Without forests no successful agriculture is possible, and no high 
civilization can be maintained.” 

With regard to agencies to assist in the progressive movement of horticul- 
ture, he mentioned societies as among the most important: 

“Societies bring people together for the comparison and enlargement of 
views. ‘There is scarcely a State in the Union that does not show the fruits of 
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horticultural societies. If you could take away horticulture from the world, 
you would have bare walls and scanty food. We are constantly dealing with 
new things in horticulture. We have new ideas, new fruits new flowers, new 
diseases. All require our attention. There is no agency which so quickens 
investigation as organized societies. Horticulture has outgrown the old accept- 
ance of the term, and the word now relates to all that embellishes the home, 
the farm, the garden, and the park. 

“ Horticulture has its esthetic side, and its economic side, and which has de- 
veloped most in the last twenty-five years would be hard to say. If you travel 
over the country and view the elegant villas, and shady roads, and the pretty 
school-houses, you will be convinced that the xsthetic side has developed. 
Horticulture codperates with education, religion, and moral culture. On its 
economic side we look at the large business done in flowers. A history of nur- 
sery enterprises in this country would be of interest. A half century since 
how few and small were the nurseries of the country. All honor to the men 
who built up this business, and made our country the most fruitful, and the 
most flowerful under the sun. ‘Thirty years ago the fruit of the Chicago 
market could have been carried in a wagon, and now it takes whole railway 
trains to supply the same market. ‘The Wilson strawberry marks the era when 
the first efforts were made toward modern horticulture.’’ 

Mr. C. A. Green read a report on “ Animal and Vegetable Life.” Mr. Green 
argued that vines and trees are live beings, have sensibility. The tendrils of 
vines will reach out and cling to other vines and trees for support, but will 
never twine around branches of the same vine. The roots run in the direction 
of water and of fertilizers. 

Secretary Ragan suggested the reading of letters from absent members, and 
letters were read from Commissioner Colman, Charles Gibb, of Quebec, Isadore 
Bush, of Mo., and Prof E. W. Hilgard, of California. 

Voted that committees of three upon each class of fruits on exhibition 
be appointed by the President. 

Voted that three sessions, daily, of the meeting be held, commencing at nine, 
two, and eight, local time, which was about thirty-four minutes faster than 
railroad time at ninety meridian. 

Mr. L. B. Pierce, of Tallmadge, O., explained that the exhibition of fruits 
and flowers is made by the Ohio Horticultural Society, assisted by citizens of 
Cleveland, but it was expected that this society will take charge of this exhi- 
bition, and award premiums. Messrs. Campbell and Pierce were appointed a 
committee to take charge of the exhibition. 


Wednesday Morning Session. 


The society met in the tabernacle at 10:30 a. m., President Earle in the 
chair. 


“ How shall we protect our crops in time of drouth?’ was the title of an 
excellent paper by Mr. John M. Smith, president of the Wisconsin State Hort- 
icultural Society. Clay is the most difficult soil to manage; a dark, sandy 
loam the easiest. The first step is thorough drainage. A soil that is not 
drained bakes down hard and will not so readily absorb moisture. Next coms 
the abundant use of manure, and especially of wood ashes. They may be 
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applied at the rate of 100 to 150 bushels per acre. To show their value for 
this purpose, he mentioned that a large part of his potato field was one year 
heavily manured with barn-yard manure; to the rest of the field ashes were 
applied. During the severe drouths that followed, the vines upon the manured 
part of the field laid down and died, while upon the part having ashes he 
secured a fair crop. The next step is thorough cultivation, the loosened and 
pulverized soil acting as a mulch. 

The drouth this season has been unprecedented in Wisconsin, yet by follow- 
ing these plans, Mr. Smith had marketed 1,000 bushels of strawberries from 
three and a half acres of ground, the sales reaching $2,216. He also has 
80,000 cabbages that are in fine condition, as the result of heavy manuring and 
almost constant cultivation; while his neighbors, who have neglected these 
things, have almost nothing. If compelled to say which he would give up— 
under-draining, heavy manuring, or thorough cultivation—he would be at a 
loss which to drop. Were the soil light and sandy, he probably would drop 
under-draining. 

He had tried irrigation; had water-works that cost him $1,000. It was costly. 
A large amount of water must be applied, or there is more harm than good as 
the result. The application of a little water forms a crust upon the surface; 
then, when it does rain, the water runs away, or is evaporated. If the soil is 
light and porous and recently cult*vated, it is surprising to see how much good 
even a sprinkle of rain will do; it soaks down to the right spot. It requires 
an enormous amount of water to saturate the soil to a depth of six inches, 
while the application of water in the shape of rain is much more beneficial 
than when applied artificially. 


Mr. N. Ohmer, Ohio, emphasized the importance of cultivating in drouth. 
Several years ago they had it very dry, two months without rain. Had four 
acres of Kittatinny blackberries ripening and continued to cultivate them while 
picking. Had 562 bushels on the four acres, which sold for $3,000. 


The valuable paper of Mr. Smith called out many questions which he 
answered about as follows: He commenced underdraining twenty-five years 
ago. If he was to omit any one of his remedies for drouth, did not know 
which it would be. His father laid the first underdrain in the United States. 
He uses for lateral drains two and one-half inch tiles; puts them three feet 
deep, a dozen emptying into a six inch main. In draining orchards should lay 
the drains half way between rows of trees and they would not become clogged ; 
he expended about $15 per acre on his land, $10 for the tile, and $5 for laying 
them. Whereupon Mr. Harrison of Ohio arose in great surprise and observed 
that his tiling cost him never less than $45 per acre. A few words of explana- 
tion showed that the latter gentleman paid more for his tile, laid them closer 
together and deeper in the ground and used larger tile. 


Mr. Matthew Crawford, Ohio, referred to the fact that it cost about as much 
to dig the last foot of a three and a half foot ditch as all above, as an explana- 
tion of the difference in cost of draining by Mr. Smith and Mr. Harrison. 


Mr. Albaugh, Ohio, and Mr: Harrison both declared that in the future they 
would lay nothing less than three inch tile. Frank Ford, Ohio, said small tile 
will not fill up with silt as soon as large; the water is concentrated and flushes 
out the silt. Would lay tile not less than three feet deep, and four feet would 
be better. Has had experience showing favorable effects of ashes in drouth. 
Mr. Harrison thought the flushing all theory, and would warn against trusting 
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to it. W.N. Cook, Michigan, said it depends on amount of water; in city sewers 
it had been demonstrated that with small amount of water, small sewers will not 
fill up as soon as larger. Mr. Caywood, New York, endorsed the theory. Mr. 
Wheeler, Ohio, on clay loam, with heavy subsoil, has drains from one and a 
half to six feet in depth, and uses tile from one and a half to six inches; the 
former are too small, but has opened two inch tile, after they had been laid 
many years, and found them all clear; has such drains thirty rods long. His 
orehard is tiled between rows, thirty feet apart, and no trouble from clogging. 
Prof. McKay, Mississippi, spoke of the benefit of tiles both in wet and dry 
seasons. During the past wet summer, ensilage corn, tiled, grew luxuriantly, 
while that not tiled turned yellow and stopped growing. 


A gentleman said that many years ago he was in South Carolina, where the 
Sea Island cotton was grown, and he advised draining the land. One man con- 
tended it would ruin his loose soil to drain it; after. some years, however, he 
concluded to try it, and the yield of cotton was increased from 150 pounds to 
300 pounds per acre. 


Prof. N. 8. Townsend of the Ohio University, greatly preferred small tile, 
unless the drain was in a soil strongly impregnated with iron, when small tile 
were likely to become clogged with the accumulation of the iron. He had an 
apple orchard in which the trees stood two rods apart. There was a tile drain 
three feet deep between the rows. The apple roots gaye no trouble. <A willow 
growing near did give trouble, the roots forming a perfect “wad” in the tile. 
Willow roots will go two or three rods to reach a drain tile or well. Elm roots 
are often troublesome, but are not so bad as the willow. Peach roots sometimes 
cause trouble. 


Prof. Claypole, Ohio, a chemist, explained why ashes counteract the effects 
of drouth; carbonate of potash has a powerful attraction for water, and so 
absorbs the moisture of the atmosphere. 


Mr. Smith sometimes uses leached ashes, but then he applies double the 
amount, and could see no difference in effect between the two. 


Prof. W. R. Lazenby asked if straw, spread on the surface, would have the 
same effect as cultivating. Mr. Smith said that it would be better than noth- 
ing, but that weeds would come up through the straw. On his high priced land 


he plants strawberries two feet each way and trains the runners around the 
hill. 


VEGETABLE GARDENING IN JAPAN. 


Mr. Kizo Tamari, Commissioner from Japan to the New Orleans Exposition, 
who has since remained in the country to. study our horticulture, read a very 
interesting paper on the above subject, of which the following is a brief sum- 
mary: 


When I say that a single root of burdock is sometimes worth twenty-five 
cents in Japan, you will be surprised at the high price for such a noxious weed, 
and will imagine that there are no good vegetables in Japan. When our peo- 
ple hear that a quart of blackberries brings twenty-five cents in this country 
they will think that you may not have delicious fruits here. There are many 
culinary vegetables of good quality in Japan, and so you have an abundance of 
delicious fruits. The existence of different ideas in two countries as to the 
choice of edible plants, depends not only on the taste, but also on habits of 
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living, methods of cooking, etc. The appetites differ more or less in the indi- 
viduals of the same family, so it is with people of different nations. The cli- 
mate, social condition, etc., may have much to do with this He enumerated 
the vegetables grown in Japan, arranging them in groups. 

First, those grown from the root. Radishes are much used. They can be 
grown the year round, and are of many varieties. Carrots are smaller and 
longer than in this country. Burdocks come third in estimation; the root in 
some districts grows a foot in circumference, and three feet in length. Among 
turnips there is a small, fine variety, of a white color, used as radishes are in 
this country; some are of a bright red color. ‘Taros (colocassia) of the arum 
family, are very extensively grown and used as potatoes are in tais country. 
Allocassia, or collodium, is grown in shady places, as in orchards; the annual 
production is six or seyen millions of bushels. They taste like potatoes, but 
are more mealy; the roughness of the skin is an objection. A kind of taro 
(Leucocassia gigantea) is grown for the stalk, which is used asa salad. Kon- 
jak is grown in shady, moist ground. Common and sweet potatoes are grown. 
Varieties of the Japanese yam are used. Digging the roots is hard, tedious 
work. A variety of lily is grown in corners of fields where the plowshare will 
not touch them. We get the bulbs two or three inches in diameter in three or _ 
four years. Our onions have not large, globular bulbs; they are grown just 
like celery in this country, and haye long, white, tender stalks. 

Among those grown as seeds and fruits, there are so many peas and beans 
that they cannot be plainly described. The most important crop among our 
pulse is Soybean; the annual product is about the same as that of wheat— 
eleven and a half millions of bushels. The Tofu is used largely by those living 
remote from the sea who cannot get fish ; it is cooked and used as a substitute 
for fish. The bean is very rich in albuminoids, containing about thirty-seven 
per cent. of albumen; Yona beans contain only about twenty-five per cent. 
So far, our people are the most extensive consumers of pulse of any people in 
the world. 

Egg plants are grown. Our squashes are small, but solid and very sweet. 
A small, rich, golden muskmelon is very rich. Cucumbers are grown only for 
use in early spring. Balsam apples are grown, bitter to the taste. 

For leaves and flowers we have no varieties of cabbages. A kind of chrys- 
anthemum is cultivated for its leaves and stalks. Aralia cordata is grown as 
asparagus. ‘T'wo kinds of ferns are used; six or seven kinds are commonly 
known as edible. Among aquatic plants the most common vegetable is Afri- 
can lily. The roots are over four feet long, mealy and wholesome. A variety 
of Arrow head is grown in marshy land; it is rather bitter. Several other 
weeds were enumerated as edible. 

Another group comprises those used for flavoring, or relishes, as horse-rad- 
ish, water-cress, etc. Wasabi is the best representative for fragrant, sweet, bit- 
ter, acrid taste. Fragrant basil is another relish. 

The President appointed the following committees on the awards of the hor- — 
ticultural exhibition: 

Apples—Messrs. H. E. Van Deman, of Kansas; W. N. Cook, of Michigan ; 
J. V. Lindley, of North Carolina. 

Grapes—Messrs. G. W. Campbell, of Ohio; T. 8. Hubbard, of New York, 
and 'T. Greiner, of New Jersey. 

Pears, Peaches and Plums—Messrs. N. Ohmer, of Ohio; P. C. Reynolds, of 
New York, and A. R. McKay, of Mississippi. 
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Plants and Flowers—Messrs. J. J. Harrison, of Ohio; Prof. Troop, of 
Indiana, and Prof. Lazenby, of Ohio. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 


Mr. T. Greiner, of Little Silver, New Jersey, read a paper on “'T'ransplant- 
ing in Theory and Practice,” in which he said that plants set out just as they 
come from the seed-bed or cellar do exactly as well as those the roots of which 
have been dipped in water or mud before transplanting. ‘The famous “ pud- 
dling” is of no account. The application of water to a reasonably moist soil 
after transplanting has no visible effect, and is entirely superfluous. When the 
soil is very dry the application of water some time before planting, so as to get 
a merely moist soil at time of planting, is of decided advantage, and prefer- 
able to watering after planting. Under average conditions it is immaterial at 
what time of the day the work is done. Only in extremely hot and dry weather 
would it be advisable to defer the work until “after 4 p. mM.” Shading the 
plants is of decided and lasting benefit. More depends on the plants them- 
selves than on all else. Plants grown in a patch of weeds, or in a crowded 
bed, are long-legged, weak-kneed, “dudish-looking”’ things without bone or 
marrow, composed mainly of water and gas, and ready to wilt down before the 
first breath of fresh air or the first ray of sunlight. Plants ought to be stout, 
stocky, hearty and well developed. Celery plants should be large, the larger 
the better, as the roots develop but slowly during their early life. Cabbage 
plants of medium size are better than either very large or very small ones. 

The composition of plants is of the utmost importance. Any plant, no 
matter how thrifty and vigorous it may be, is of little value if its mineral 
constituents are scanty. To secure these, plant the seeds on a porous loam, 
enriched by a liberal amount of bone dust and ashes, or some good, complete 
fertilizer. A freshly turned clover sod, without stable manure, is perhaps as 
good a selection as can be made. ‘These conclusions are arrived at as the re- 
sult of a series of experiments conducted by Mr. Greiner the past season. He 
admitted that the moist climate of New Jersey might have an influence, and 
that people in other States might arrive at different conclusions. 

Mr. H. E. Van Deman, Kansas, took exception to the views expressed in re- 
gard to the benefits to be derived from “ puddling.” He had experimented on 
the subject, and was certain that it was advisable to ‘‘ puddle ”’ the roots of all 
trees and plants that are transplanted.g 


THE CULTURE OF NUTS 


was the subject of a paper written by John T. Lovett, of New Jersey, and read 
by the President. 

Mr. Lovett recalled the pleasurable recollections connected with ‘‘ going 
nutting”? asa boy, and observed that the satisfaction of these trips did not 
seem to die out with approaching age. He regretted that the ax had been 
placed at the root of so large a proportion of the grand nut-bearing trees of 
the country, and urged the replacing of that which had been so ruthlessly de- 
gtroyed, by new plantations. It is not true that nut trees are difficult to trans- 
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plant from the nursery. Nor is it true that one has to wait a generation to eat 
of the tree which he plants. Japan chestnuts, almonds, filberts, and dwarf 
English walnuts, he argued, came into bearing as young as peach trees, while 
the standard chestnuts, pecans, hickories, and walnuts can be planted for the 
boys that are coming on. He insisted that there was as much money in the 
growing of nuts, if the species and locations are well chosen, as in growing 
apples. He spoke in the highest terms of praise of the Japanese chestnut, 
and quoted Wm. Parry and Samuel C. Mow as making money out of the 
Spanish chestnut. 

Following the reading of the paper there was an animated discussion. In 
reply to a question how far north the pecan would flourish, Dr. McKay said he 
had observed it as far north as Peoria, Ill. It would grow almost anywhere 
where the English walnut flourished. Mr. Van Deman said the English wal- 
nut was a failure in the west. Lindley, of North Carolina, said it flourished 
in that State, but was difficult to transplant. Mr. Greiner said there was no 
trouble if transplanted under one year old. Mr. Albaugh said chestnuts grew 
well in Miami valley, but do not mature fruit. He asked how they could be 
rendered fruitful. They blossom, the burr grows, but there is no nut in it. 

Prof. Claypole said his experience showed that English walnuts do not pros- 
per north of the Ohio river. But little difference between Spanish and Amer 
ican chestnuts, but the former will not stand our winters. The chestnut does 
not fruit freely except on sandstone, or shaly soil. Does not do well on lime- 
stone. Hickorynuts were the nuts for Americans to raise for profit. Mr. 
Pierce, of Tallmadge, O., lives in a chestnut region. They do not bear well on 
low clay lands, and are not of much profit anyhow. Lindley, of North Caro- 
lina, says there is not a chesnut tree in all central North Carolina. Mr. 
Albaugh said the butternut was indigenous to southern Ohio. ‘The best way to 
grow any nut trees was to plant the nuts where the trees are to grow. They 
were impatient of removal. Mr. Williams, of Lake county, Ohio, said chest- 
nuts seldom matured in that county. Walnuts bear well. Mr. Greiner, of 
New Jersey, said walnuts did well there. Mr. Hollister, of Missouri, thought 
few nut trees paid better than the pecan, but it is fast disappearing. 


SMALL FRUITS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Was the topic handled by J. H. Hale, of South Glastonbury, Connecticut. He 
said: 

I think we of the southern portion of New England are at the present time 
producing and eating more fruit than any other section of the country, yet its 
production for market is in the hands of many small cultivators, averaging, 
perhaps, not much more than one acre, while anyone having eight or ten acres 
is considered to be quite largely in the business. There are several causes for 
this, but the one great cause is the cost. Labor and manures are both high, 
and for a four or five acre plantation quite a little capital is required. For 
strawberries we need, say about $150 per acre divided about as follows: Land rent 
$6, plowing and harrowing $4, manure $50, plants $20, summer cultivation, $50, 
mulching material for winter $20. In the $50 for fertilizing, I allow $35 for 
one ton of pure ground bone, and $15 for muriate of potash, which are now 
considered the best and cheapest sources of plant food that we can obtain for 
our fruits. If in place of this stable manure is used, either from the farm or 
purchased, the expense will be about $25 per acre more, and as we seldom pick 
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but one crop, this expense has to be kept up each year, although leaving the 
land in fine condition for other crops. Raspberries and currants cost us about. 
$75 per acre the first year, while the manure and cultivation of future years. 
costs from $30 to $40 per acre. 

Strawberries are mostly grown in matted rows three and a half to four feet 
apart, although the best cultivators are slowly adopting the hill and narrow 
row systems. Raspberries, both red and black, are grown largely in hedgerows, 
six to seven feet apart, and the plants well pinched down to two and a half to 
three feet. This is the general practice, yet those making the most profit out 
of their fruit plant in hills five to six feet apart each way, and tie to stakes five 
feet high. 

Blackberries are not as yet planted to any great extent for market, the 
earlier varieties requiring winter protection, and the later ones ripening too 
late to sell at paying prices in competition with the wild ones from the woods, 
and peaches from Delaware, and yet the owner of one acre of Snyders near 
Springfield, Mass., told me last spring that the fruit from that acre in 1885 
paid for 560 bushels of shelled corn delivered in his barn. 

The cultivation of currants as a field crop has been sadly neglected. Being 
personally acquainted with most of the leading fruit farms in New England, I do 
not know of 25 acres of currants in all, and it is safe to say that 100 acres would be a. 
liberal estimate for all that are cultivated in New England, our markets being 
mostly supphed with this fruit from New York state. 

Gooseberries are grown only in limited quantities and the same can be said 
of grapes. Except a very small section in eastern Massachusetts and south- 
western Connecticut, and yet tons upon tons of them are brought in from New 
York State all the fall. Why this branch of our business is so sadly neglected 
I cannot say, for nearly all varieties succeed well in Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and eastern Massachusetts, and the earlier ones all do well in the northern 
portions of New England. 

In marketing strawberries, blackcap raspberries, blackberries, currants 
and gooseberries, the American square quart basket is used in the 32- 
quart Delaware crate, which is returnable. Crates kept in good repair and 
well painted are used year after year, while the baskets are used till soiled unfit 
for use, according to the taste and neatness of the growers, some using only 
white, clean baskets, while others are satisfied to use anything that will hold a 
quart of berries. Within the last few years a few of us have had made 
an improved crate that-is four inches higher than the old one, with a rack 
at each end to hold up the trays that sustain the baskets. This extra 
height allows us to fill our baskets heaping full of fine fruit, and place them 
on the market without the least crushing, and being in snowy white baskets, 
made of poplar wood (the whitest we can get), the fruit shows off to the best 
possible advantage, and sells for the highest prices, often from two to three 
cents more per quart than it would if put on the market in the old way, or 
in the unsightly square box and tight case as used at the West. Red rasp- 
berries are mostly marketed in pint or half-pint round Beecher baskets, keep- 
ing best and commanding highest prices in the smaller baskets. 

As to profits of the business, we have the advantage over any other sec- 
tion of the country, of having small manufacturing towns and villages scat- 
tered all about, not more than ten or fifteen miles apart, and often much less, 
furnishing a home market for most all our products, delivering with our own 
teams, and selling either directly to consumers, or to the retail dealers, thus 
avoiding all cost of railway transportation, and saving commissions, cartage, 
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etc. Of course, some little fruit is sent to New York, and a very large amount 
to Boston, yet by far the largest bulk of the crop is sold and eaten the same 
day within ten miles of where it is picked. 

*® Yet, with these advantages, none of us are getting rich out of the business. 
Some are only just making a living, while others are losing money and fast 
becoming discouraged with the low prices that have ruled the past few years. 
We hear all about the one successful cultivator who succeeds in producing 6,000 
to 8,000 quarts of strawberries, or 4,000 or 5,000 of raspberries per acre, and 
sells them at fifteen or twenty cents per quart, while nothing is said of the 
‘‘ninety and nine just men” and fruit growers who get only 1,500 to 2,000 
‘quarts per acre, and sell them at five or six cents. 

As a dealer in plants I might be expected to ‘‘boom” the business a little, 
yet at present I would advise those that are well established in the business to 
hold on and not get discouraged, to cultivate less acres, and give better care 
to what they have; while ‘‘new beginners had better not begin.’’ The labor- 
ing Classes are our largest and best consumers of fruit, when they have the 
money to buy with, using four to six quarts per day in many families, while 
the millionaire’s family are satisfied with one or two quarts. Start up all our 
mills, factories, mines, and shops, increase the wages of our working classes, 
and stop licensing rum and beer shops to rob the laborer and his family; then 
small-fruit growers will be able to sell all their products at good, paying 
prices. 

In the discussion which followed President Earle said that the conditions in 
strawberry culture in Connecticut differ somewhat from those in Louisiana or 
Illinois. In Connecticut the grower is fortunate in being near a market, and 
he can get back his packages and market his fruit in a different manner from 
the man who is distant from market. The latter must use packages that can 
be given away. He had never seen a strawberry so tender that it could not be 
shipped any distance necessary, when properly picked, packed and shipped in 
refrigerator cars. He picks the Crescent just as it begins to color, and by the 
time it reaches the consumer it is fully colored. With some varieties this early 
picking will not answer. With refrigerator cars the fruit can be three or four 
days in transit. The crates and boxes used cost about two-thirds of a cent a 
quart. In Illinois the Crescent is mostly grown. The Sharpless is also grown, 
but ripens unevenly. 


Mr. Smith, Wisconsin, said that insects of some kind had been a great hind- 
rance in raising strawberries until he practiced setting the plants in soil that 
had not grown strawberries in several years, kept them well cultivated, raised 
one crop, and immediately plowed the vines under as soon as the crop was 
gathered, when he had no more trouble with insects. 


Mr. Albaugh, O., said that his brother, of Covington, O., was the dissemina- 
tor of the Lucretia dewberry. It originally came from the mountains of Vir- 
ginia. It was hardy, and the fruit good, having no core as has the Snyder. 


A. J. Caywood, New York, said that the Lucretia was large, and ripens a 
week earlier than any other variety. He plants it four feet apart, ties the 
vines up to a stake, then trails them along the ground near the upright canes. 


Mr. Albaugh said Sharpless was a leading variety in the Miami valley. He 
said that in Barnesville, O., a few years ago the residents stopped cultivating 
tobacco, and now grew strawberries on the hill method. The runners were 
systematically cut off, and it was claimed that the Sharpless was the best 
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market berry to raise. “They make an effort to never ship a bad berry from 
their place, and endeavor to get as big strawberries at the bottom of the basket 
as at the top.” Mr. Albaugh spoke of the Ohio strawberries that were as large 
as hen’s eggs, and that when any man tried to beat the strawberries raised in 
Barnesville, O., he would have to get up early and hustle. The people of 
Barnesville show what can be accomplished where an effort is made, and the 
Qhio people are proud of the cultivators on the hills of a town where wheat 
can not be raised. ‘The soil was not rich. Success flavors of the statement. 
made by the sand-hiller of Florida, when asked what the soil was worth there. 
“Soil ain’t worth nothin’, but the climate is worth about $100 an acre.”’ 


Mr. McKay said that they used to think they could grow nothing but Wilson 
in his State, but the Cumberland Triumph was now regarded best. They 
shipped to the North, to Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, etc., and get 25 to 30: 
cents per quart. Miner’s Prolific and Sharpless do well. 


Prof. Green, of the Ohio experiment station, said the Jewell strawberry was a 
fine fruit, and promises to market well. Bubach No. 5 also bids fair to excel. 
These were foremost among the newer kinds. 


Mr. Smith, of Wisconsin, spoke highly of the Jesse. It was large, one 
measured nine inches in circumference, grown in light gravelly loam, clay 
subsoil. 


Mr. Crawford said the Jesse, all things considered, was the best berry he ever 
raised. 


Mr. Albaugh spoke of a new berry called the Western Union, originated by 
a gentleman from Dayton. The foliage is large, strong and very healthy, and 
the fruit is excellent. 


Mr. Myrick spoke of a new berry in Massachusetts, called the Gold, which 
took a silver medal at the last meeting of the Massachusetts horticultural 
association. 


President Earle made some remarks on the devastation made on berries by a 
certain small insect called the tarnished plant bug. It is causing great havoc 
among plants in general and berries in particular. He asked for information 
as to how its ravages might be checked. The ruin caused by this bug in Ilh- 
nois amounts to over half a million of dollars durimg the last season. No one 
seemed to be able to give the desired information. 


Mr. Smith always puts his strawberries in soil that has previously been so 
thoroughly worked over that it is almost impossible for insects to live in it. 
Thus he avoids all annoyance from such pests. 


Mr. Myrick said that the cut-worm, which does great damage in Massa- 
chusetts, is destroyed by dipping the roots, previous to setting out, in a weak 
solution of Paris green or London purple. 


A number of gentlemen testified enthusiastically to the excellent qualities of 
the Lucretia blackberry or dewberry. It seems to be very much in favor in 
the south of Ohio. Messrs. Albaugh & Son, of Covington, Ky., are the origi- 
nators of this variety. Mr. Caywood, of New York, spoke in glowing terms of 
a blackberry which he originated himself. He says no berry can come up to 
the Minnewaska. So far, its yield and qualities are unparalleled. 


A paper on “ Horticultural Associations,’ by J. G. Kingsbury, of the 
Indiana Farmer, was read by Prof. Troop, of Purdue university. The paper 
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took the position that a national horticultural society should include every 
township in the country in its sphere of usefulness. It should try to induce all 
horticulturists to give their knowledge to the world. It should have small 
branch sovieties wherever practicable. It should have biennial meetings and 
its business should be classified as in the society for the advancement of 
science. 


Mr. Caywood favored the organization of auxiliary societies in the Hast and 
in the west, and a central one; one on the Hudson, another in California, and 
a central one in the Mississippi Valley. 


Thursday Morning Session. 


The exhibition of fruits and flowers was made under the auspices of the Ohio 
Horticultural Society. 

Nearly 200 entries were made. In floral designs there were two entries—one 
a dainty white parasol of carnations, with a lining of bright scarlet Lady 
Emmas. The exterior was decorated with a drapery of La France roses, 
auratum and candidum lilies, softened by a spray of delicate ferns. The whole 
was supported by a stand of tropical ferns. The other design was a large fish 
made of vincas, lying upon a huge platter of white carnations. ‘There was a 
fine exhibit of cut flowers, pansies, phlox, etc. 

The fruit exhibit is said to have been the finest ever seen in Cleveland. Choice 
apples, peaches, pears, grapes, plums, etc., from all parts of the country were 
on the tables. Mr. H. Cushman, of Euclid, had fifty varieties of grapes, and 
made a splendid exhibit. Among other things, he showed a vine of the Wor- 
den, three years old, and bearing 48 luscious bunches. Mr. T. 8. Hubbard, of 
New York, exhibited a new seedling grape, showing 25 large bunches of white 
grapes. 

The first business of the morning session was to hear committees report. 
The following were among the larger exhibits mentioned: 

Frank Ford & Sons, Ravenna, Ohio, showed largest and best collection of 
pears. The best plate of pears of any variety was shown by J. Van Lindley, 
of Pomona, N. C. 

The largest and best collection of grapes was shown by L. Harms, of 
Kuclid, Ohio, and the second best by the Eastern Cuyahoga County Horticul- 
tural Society of Euclid. The new grapes, Ulster Prolific and Poughkeepsie 
Red, were commended. 

The largest and best collection of plums was shown by R. A. Hunt, of 
Euclid, Ohio. 

The largest and best collection of peaches was shown by W. N. Cook, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The largest and best collection of apples was shown by J. Van Lindley, of 
Pomona, N. C.; the second by E H. McKay, Madison Station, Miss. 

The committee on location of next meeting recommended the holding of the 
next meeting of the society at some point in California, February 2, 1888. 
This ntatter was finally left to the executive committee, many members favor- 
ing going to California, provided low excursion rates can be obtained of the 
railroads. 
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A BUREAU OF POMOLOGY. 


Mr. H. E. Van Deman, Pomologist to the U.S. Department of Horticulture, 
read a paper on this subject. He said congress had passed an act establishing 
pomology as a division of the Department of Agriculture, directing the com- 
missioner to appoint a pomologist, and appropriating, besides his salary, $3,000 
to be used in carrying on the work of the division this year. He then men- 
tioned several things that ought to be done by that division when appropria- 
tions shall warrant it. Experiment stations should be established and main- 
tained where they will serve the greatest number at least cost. The gathering 
of statistics of the pomological industry of the United States, and of informa- 
tion that would help to extend the markets. Investigations of the value of 
new fruits and old ones of special interest, and their adaptability to the various 
sections. Perhaps it might be well to collect and arrange a cabinet of models, 
accurately representing the size, shape and color of the fruits of the United 
States, a written description of each fruit accompanying the model, together 
with that of the plant and foliage. Every member of the society should write 
to his member of congress, urging action in the direction indicated. 


W. H. Ragan, of Indiana: MHorticulturists are suspicious of everything 
mixed with politics. 


P. C. Reynolds, of New York: The wonderful advancement made in horti- 
culture in this country for the last thirty years is mainly the result of individ- 
ual efforts, assisted by voluntary societies. Do gentlemen believe the advance 
would have been more rapid had we been aided by the United States Govern- 
ment? We have not been entirely neglected by the general government. For 
many years there have been connected with the Department of Agriculture a 
division of Entomology and one of Botany. Prof. Riley has ably filled the 
former, and there has not a new insect, destructive of horticultural or agricult- 
ural products, appeared in any portion of the country, to which the attention 
of Prof. Riley has been called, but what he has investigated it, named it, de- 
scribed its appearance, history, mode of propagation, food products, prevent- 
ives and remedies, etc., and the description, with illustrations and colored 
plates, have appeared in the reports of the Department of Agriculture from 
year to year. Just so the Botanist has examined all new plants, grains, vege- 
tables and fruits, and descriptions and illustrations have been published in the 
reports. Yet, how many practical farmers and horticulturists have carefully 
read and preserved those reports? But few, he would venture to assert. And 
how many of the class f6r which they would be designed would ever visit Wash- 
ington and examine a cabinet of models of fruits? One of the purposes of the 
Department of Agriculture is the distribution of new, rare seeds among farm- 
ers and horticulturists. The operation has been mercilessly ridiculed by the 
press, and yet we are informed that the present Commissioner has no intention 
of discontinuing it; he is not, we are told, disposed to take the bull by the 
horns. Now we will suggest a way by which this expenditure may be made val- 
uable to those for whom it is ostensibly intended: Let the Commissioner ex- 
pend the money appropriated for seeds in purchasing really new and rare 
seeds that have a promise of value, and see that they are distributed among 
those who will probably make good use of them; not expend it in purchasing 
of seedsmen stale lots of old seeds that gardeners have grown for years, many 
of which they have long since discarded. 

Mr. Hubbard, of New York, said we should coéperate with the department, 
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but we really do not. Questions were sent out in regard to the use of sulphate 
of copper as a remedy for mildew in grapes, yet but little attention was given 
to them. 

Mr. Campbell presented the following resolution, which was adopied : 

Resolved, That this society very cordially indorse the efficient action of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Colonel Norman T. Colman, in his department, and especially 
for his recognition and encouragement of this and kindred societies in their work, and 
especially by the appointment of one of our members at the head of the Bureau of 
Pomology, and that we recommend, in addition to the work already performed, that 
some more practical methods be inaugurated for procuring and distributing of fruit 
reports for the benefit of the fruit growers of the whole country, and that a more 
adequate and liberal appropriation be made to meet the proper wants of the depart- 
ment in this direction. 


THE PRESS AND HORTICULTURE. 


Mr. H. Myrick, of Massachusetts, read a paper on the above subject. The 
paper enlarged upon what the press had done for horticulture, and pointed out 
some ways in which it might do much more. It should urge congress to pass 
the Hatch bill, appropriating $15,000 to every State Agricultural College 
to found experiment stations. It should describe new fruits and patented 
inventions before they become stale, even though it does some free advertising. 


Thursday Afternoon. 


The afternoon session was opened with a paper by Prof. Lazenby, of the O. 
S. U., on “The Comparative Growth of Trees.’”’ This paper was one of the 
most interesting and profitable ones delivered during the entire meeting. In 
the spring of ’82, shortly after the establishment of the experiment station, 
they planted a number of the best varieties of trees, from a selection of twenty, 
containing chestnut, black walnut, catalpa, black or yellow locust, Kentucky 
coffee tree, ash, etc. The growth and general progress of these trees were care- 
fully observed and recorded. The locust seems to be very profitable for plant- 
ing. ‘The catalpa is about on par with it. But by far the most profitable tree 
is the ash. It grows well, and, what is of great importance to farmers, will 
bear crowding. Moreover, there is a great demand for white and red ash, and 
as they grow exceedingly fast, they will bring the speediest return of any of our 
forest trees grown for market. The time has come when we should give more 
time and attention to forestry, for it is really profitable. Plant the best 
varieties, and do all in your power to remove the poor trees, such as black oak, 
dogwood, etc. They not only are of no profit, but take away the nutriment 
from the soil that should be given to more worthy trees. Never pasture wood- 
land intended for the market. Fires do not merely injure timber, but they 
unfit the land for any immediate growth of trees in the future. Several 
speakers bore witness to the durable qnalities of locust for posts. 

The next paper was by Mr. Harris, of Minnesota, and was read by the sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Horticultural Society, Mr. Hillman. It was entitled 
“Northwestern Fruit Growing.’? The secret of the numerous failures in fruit 
crops in the northwest is the fact that so many tender plants are set: out. 
They will not stand the severe winters. Many varieties of apples are being 
imported from Russia, and they are excellently adapted to the climate. Many 
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other hardy small fruits are flourishing. Horticulturists are encouraged, and 
their associations are in a thriving condition. ‘The northwest has a good rep- 
utation for its strawberries (Crescent and Wilson), raspberries (blackcaps), 
blackberries (Snyder and Ancient Briton), grapes (Concord, Delaware, and 
Worden), and its Canada plums, which give great promise of flourishing. 
Floriculture also is by no means neglected. 

From the testimony of several horticulturists present, strawberries seem to 
do well where the thermometer gets down as low as 45 degrees below zero. 
They rarely freeze during these severe winters, even when there is not much 
snow on the ground; but it is much safer to cover them well with marsh hay 
straw, etc. 

President J. M. Smith, of Wisconsin, is responsible for the statement that as 
fine a crop of strawberries as he ever saw was grown up Close to the arctic 
circle, where the winter lasts for nine months in the year. ‘They are essentially 
a northern fruit. 

Mr. Campbell, secretary of the Ohio association, next read a paper on ‘* The 
Advantages of Better Culture of Grapes.” <A little winter protection will do 
wonders for all vines; in mild winters they will bear better for it, while in se- 
vere winters they will not bear at all without some attention. Use faithfully 
all means likely to insure success. Do not begrudge a little trouble, for it will 
be amply rewarded. Just in proportion to the care taken of grapes will their 
success vary. The best grapes always command a good price and ready sale. 

Mr. Campbell uses stable manure for his vines. Mr. Ward, of Ohio, says 
bone-dust pays him better than any other fertilizer; that, for some reason, 
vines do better when planted near an inhabited house. He thinks the secret of 
it is that they get, in may ways, a supply of saline elements they could not 
otherwise get. He salts the ground over the roots of his plants frequently, 
and they are very thrifty as a consequence. 

Mr. Van Deman, of Kansas, remarked that in his experience vines did better 
planted on the north side of a wall or other shelter. ‘This did not seem to 
agree with the observations made by many other members. Mr. Boggs, of 
North Carolina, very sensibly observed, giving good authority for his statement, 
that vegetation of a southern nature thrived better on a southern exposure, 
while that of a northern inclination had better be set out on a northern slope. 
So that it depended entirely on the climatic nature of the plant, where it 
should be placed. He feared that grapevines planted on a northern exposure 
might not mature in this climate. This seemed to be the general sentiment. 

Dr. Samuel Hape, vice president of the Georgia association, sent a paper 
on ‘The condition of horticulture in northern Georgia,’ which was read by 
President Earle. This region is little known and less represented in horticul- 
tural circles, but its great capacity for fruit production is a well-established 
fact. The range of fruits is very wide, but of somewhat different nature from 
that of lower regions. The principal varieties of apples are five in number; 
peaches, two. Bartlett and Duchess pears are most common, while the varie- 
ties of grapes most grown are Concord, Ives and Norton’s Virginia. The only 
strawberry of any importance is Wilson’s Albany. Almost any fruit will 
thrive. This is afact of great importance, since if the acreage be extended, 
such great supplies need not be imported from the North. Grapes are not ex- 
tensively cultivated, but they do not rot as in lower regions. Owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining data, not very much can be said in regard to this region. 
Situations for orchards are very favorable, but one great drawback to fruit- 
culture on any large scale for market, is the lack of railway facilities. 
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The elder Dr. McKay, of Mississippi, states that the highlands of his State 
correspond almost exactly in climate to those of Georgia; that they expect their 
best results in fruit culture from these regions. where apples and peaches es- 
pecially flourish in profusion. 

Mr. Myrick read a paper by T. W. Corsa, of Delaware, on ‘‘ Auctions for 
sale of peaches.’’ 

The closing hour of the session was taken up in answering questions handed 
in during the day. The principal discussion was on how to protect grapes 
from rot. President Karle stated that bagging was the only means he knew 
of that was most likely to.insure success. T'nis method was practiced largely 
by fruit growers of southern Illinois. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY CONGRESS. 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN DENVER, COLORADO, COMMENCING TUES- 
DAY, SEPT. 14, 1886. 


OFFICERS, 


President—G@. W. Minier, Illinois. 

Vice Presidents—H. G. Joly, Quebec, Martin Allen, Kansas, G. H. Parsons, 
Colorado, R. H. Warder, Ohio, Abbott Kenney, California. 

Recording Secretary—. T. Ensign, Colorado. 

Corresponding Secretary—B. E. Fernow, Washington, D. ©. 

Treasurer—Leo Weltz, Wilmington, Ohio. 


The opening session of the congress was held Tuesday evening, September 
14, at the Chamber of Commerce in Denver, Colorado. The hall was well 
filled, many of those present being ladies. 

The meeting was called to order shortly after 8 o’clock by Mr. J. T. Corn- 
forth. Besides Mr. Cornforth on the platform were seated George H. Parsons, 
of Colorado Springs, president of the State society, and Mr. B. K. Fernow, of 
New York city, the corresponding secretary of the Congress. 

Mr. Cornforth apologized for the absence of Gevernor Eaton and President 
Woodbury of the Chamber of Commerce, and said that he found himself com- 
pelled to act for them. Mr. Woodbury, he said, was in New York, and the 
Governor was detained by sickness in his family. 

He then delivered the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


The members of the Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade extend to 
you, gentlemen of the American Forestry Congress, a hearty welcome, and feel 
highly honored by your presence in our city. We feel certain that your delib- 
erations within this chamber will be a source of information to our citizens as 
well as to the country at large, and will also result in great good to our people. 

Washington said, ‘‘ Promote as an object of primary importance institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion it should be enlightened.” 
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Now, gentlemen, we wish to learn, and after we have had the pleasure of 
hearing your addresses we hope to have such a fund of knowledge and infor- 
mation that we can enlighten our friends. 

We doubt not but that your aims are noble, and for the future welfare of our 
country, and full of patriotism, and that one of the prime objects of your 
organization is to ask that each State have laws regulating our forests; but 
many interests within our State will object to too stringent a law, or say that 
the State should not interfere with their interests. 

Gentlemen, it was a question like this that brought forth the words of that 
noble son of liberty, Sir W. Jones, who said: 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high raised battlements or labored mound, 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned, 
Not bays and broad armed ports 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride, 

Not starr’d and spangled courts 

Where low browed baseness wafts perfume of pride, 
No! men, high minded men, with powers of far above 
Dull brutes endued in forest brake or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude. 

Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain, 
Prevent the long aimed blow 

And crush the tyrants while they rend the chain, 
These constitute a State. 


We think this Forestry Congress composed of just such men and your pur- 
poses are the greatest good for the greatest number. 

Many years ago in our pilgrimage across the plains we traveled for 200 miles 
and only saw one single tree, but now how changed. 

Plantations on many sides and with each annual Arbor Day the plains will 
soon be gone. The pioneers see little as it was, and the few that are spared 
meet to-day. This is their annual celebration. I honor the pioneers, the pil- 
grims; it was they that made it safe and possible for others to follow. They 
made the trails and prospected our mountains, laid off our cities and called for 
all people to come and enjoy the fullness of our land and mines. They dedi- 
cated Denver, the City of the Plains. I think this Forestry Congress should 
ask a rededication and name it the Forest City, for we have now more trees 
within our corporate limits than any other city of its population in the Union. 

Secretary Fernow, in reply, apologized for the absence of Hon. Warren Hig- 
ley, the president of the Congress, and made a short speech of thanks.for the 
welcome which the delegates and members had received. Hesaid: ‘‘Youof the 
West must pardon us easterners if we still consider you in the far West. But 
anyone who has made the journey from New York across the plains and then 
has suddenly come upon this beautiful home of an enlightened and cultured 
people. the distance seems as naught. His sympathies are stirred and he feels 
that here he is still a member of this great country.” : 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Fernow then read the address of Hon. Warren Higley of New York, 
president of the society, from which the following are extracts: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—I congratulate you on meeting here under the 
shadow of the rugged Rockies and on the border of the Great American Desert 
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for the discussion of questions of vital importance to the American people, and 
of special interest to those of you dwelling on the border-land of this great: 
treeless waste. It is with pride that I call your attention to some of the results 
that have followed our annual discussions during the short life of our congress, 
and the rapid growth and spread of favorable forestry sentiment throughout 
the country. In a Republic like ours, where laws are expected to be the ex- 
pression of the people’s will, it is all important that the subject to which these 
laws relate should be understood by the masses interested in them, for without 
such popular understanding or knowledge the sovereign citizen will fail to obey 
or enforce them. Public discussions by intelligent, patriotic citizens, in gath- 
erings like this, are powerful engines in the promotion of such a cause as ours. 


LOOKING FOR RESULTS. 


And now what can we hope from this Denver meeting? What results can 
we look for as a result of careful study and long journeying? Shall your 
mountain forests be more respected, their protection against wicked de- 
struction become more secure? ‘The special object of this meeting is to bring 
before the people of the great West such a presentation of the questions directly 
arising from the peculiar conditions as will tend most surely to their intelligent 
consideration and eventual solution. 

You will be told with scientific assurance that by this means your cultivated 
fields on the eastern borders of the Rocky Mountains shall extend eastward 
across the desert waste until they meet the well watered fields on the Kansas 
and Nebraska borders. ‘This may be but a dream of the enthusiastic forester, 
yet is a dream that once realized will open a now worthless territory to the 
incoming settlers of an extent and productiveness sufficient to support 50,000,000 
of people. 

You will be told of the amount of forest product required in the working of 
your numerous mines; of the rapidity with which your forest areas are being 
diminished, and of the increased cost of the production of your precious metals 
in consequence of this coming dearth. 


ARBOR DAY. 


In 1882 only three States had officially recognized the importance of Arbor 
Day. Now fifteen States of the Union annually invite their citizens, through 
the Governor’s proclamation, to do something toward repairing their wasted 
forests. There is no more important factor in popular education than Arbor 
Day celebration, and it seems to me incumbent upon this congress to foster 
and encourage it in all reasonable and practical ways until every State and 
Territory of the Union, and every Province of Canada, shall establish and per- 
-petuate it throughout their borders. The enormous annual loss caused by for- 
est fires demands our attention. In the census year ending in June, 1880, the 
fires destroyed, in Colorado alone, 113,820 acres of her forests, valued at $935,- 
500 ; in Montana, 88,000 acres, valued at $1,128,000; in California, 356,815 
acres, valued at $440,780; in New York, 149,491 acres, valued at $1,210,785, 
and in the whole United States, 10,274,000 acres with an estimated value of 
$25,482,250. In view of these alarming figures would it not be wise for the 
State government to adopt adequate measures for the sure prevention of these 
fires, and to appropriate all money necessary to effectually carry out such 
measures ? 
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IMPORTANT TO COLORADO. 


What would Colorado do under her wise forestry laws with an appropriation 
of a half million toward the preservation of her valuable forests ? I commend 
this subject to your continual attention and effort. 

It is evident that the education of our American youth should be directed 
with a view to their future sovereign citizenship, and instruction in those de- 
partments of American economics that most nearly touch the productive ener- 
gies of the masses should by n» means be omitted in the public school curricu- 
lum. The science of forestry, like that of agriculture, is as yet largely experi- 
mental. It is the result of one of our modern necessities. Some of the more 
important conclusions regarding the influence of forests are based upon his- 
toric evidence, scientific investigations and careful observation, and may be 
briefly summed up as follows: 

1. The forests exercise an influence upon the climate of the country ; they 
modify the extremes of temperature. 

2. They have a decided influence upon the water supply of acountry. Clear 
the forests from the valleys and headwaters of streams and rivers, and these 
water-courses, perennial before, become dry in summer and raging torrents in 
spring time. 

3. Forests exert a beneficial influence upon agriculture by forming a wall of 
protection to the growing crops when most needed. 

4. Growing forests on mountain sides and steep declivities hold the loose soil 
and accumulating humus in place. 

5. Forests in adequate areas tend to preserve the healthfulness of a country 
or district by their influence on the surrounding atmosphere. 

6. Forest products afford the most indispensable and necessary economic ele- 
ment in the industries and prosperity of a nation. The total value of the for- 
est products of the United States for 1880 exceeded $700,000,000. 


A GREAT QUESTION. 


The time has come for the people of America to consider most seriously this 
great forestry mterest. And how can this best be done? What surer avenues 
are open for this instruction than the public school ? 

When I consider the progress that has been made in America in the past 
few years toward the establishment of some forest policy, I feel that the con- 
summation of our fondest hopes as to the result of our labors will yet be re- 
alized. 

I cannot close without further congratulating you and the country on hay- 
ing at the head of the Forestry Bureau at Washington our Secretary, the Hon. 
B. E. Fernon, a gentleman of eminent scientific and literary ability, a trained 
forester thoroughly prepared for the position which he fills. 


DESTRUCTIVE FOREST FIRES. 


Mr. Cornforth then called upon President Parsons, who said: It seems 
fitting to make a few remarks on the importance of this subject to this State. 
We see in the mountains destructive forest fires. Those Eastern slopes were 
once entirely clothed with trees, and with the loss of the trees we have lost the 
natural reservoirs so necessary for the growing of crops. It was for the preser- 
vation of the Colorado forests that in 1884 the State Society was formed. A 
State Commissioner was appointed by act of Legislature. By the preservation. 
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of the forests the climate would be changed so as to be better for man as well 
as for the crops. 

We wish to make the love of trees more universal and the planting more 
general. We thank the members of the congress who have come here, and as 
far as we can we will aid them. 

Mr. W. N. Byers was then called for, but failed to respond. Mr. T. C. Henry 
was called upon, but excused himself upon the ground that he wished to 
save his ammunition for some future meeting during the week. 


Wednesday Morning Session. 


The second session was called to order by Hon. Geo. H. Parsons, of Colorado 
Springs. Hon. G. W. Minier, of [llinois, was nominated as chairman and 
elected. He made a short speech of thanks. Mr. A. E. Beardsley was chosen ~ 
recording secretary. 

The following delegates from States and societies were then announced by 
the committee on credentials: 

Wyoming—Dr. J. H. Hayford, Prof. N. E. Stark, Mr. EK. P. Snow. 

Nebraska—Professor C. E. Bessey, S. Barnard, J. H. Masters, J. G. Car- 
penter. 

Kansas—Hon. Martin Allen (Kansas Horticultural Society), W. S. Tilton, 
Hon. L. D. Builey. 

Colorado—W. W. Pardee, Joseph Davis, A. E. Beardsley, J. F. Martin and 
‘Blair Burwell. 

Colorado State Horticultural Society—J. L. Barrett, A. E. Gipson, J. 8. 
McClelland, Samuel Wade, Henry Lee, Louis Dugal, Nelson Millett, George 
Richardson, H. G. Wolff, C. S. Faurot, and N. J. W. Hart, secretary. 


TREES IN NEBRASKA. 


The chairman called for Prof. Bessey, of Nebraska, who responded substan- 
tially: It is scarcely necessary for a Nebraskan to say that we plant trees. 
The State which originated Arbor Day need say very little on that subject. 
I never have seen a great community in which more trees were planted than in 
Nebraska. ‘Tree planting has from the first been a necessity, and the enter- 
prise has been fostered. It has been fostered by the State Horticultural So- 
ciety and also by individual effort. 

Thirty years ago the man who traveled forty miles from the Missouri River 
reached a country which he reported to be uninhabitable. That is all changed 
now, and one of the influences has been the planting of trees. We feel that in 
our way we are solving the problem, not of reforesting, as is the case in the 
older States, but a similar problem, namely, the foresting of a treeless country. 

Professor Martin Allen, of Kansas, was then called upon. He said: In the 
_western part of our State we have a large amount of territory with but few in- 
habitants, but not enough timber to supply the inhabitants. We have not done 
as much in the tree planting as some States, but hope to do more in the fu- 
ture. 

Ohio was then called and was responded to by Mr. Leo Weltz, a member of 
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the Forestry Bureau. He said that in 1880 there was 27 per cent. of woodland 
in the State, and now there is only 17 per cent. He said that they were now 
trying to get an experimental station, and hoped for generous appropriations 
from the legislature. 


THE COLORADO INTERESTS. 


Colorado was called and was responded to by Mr. W. W. Pardee. He said: 
Our State is not an agricultural State. The first men came here for mineral 
wealth, but later on came men who attempted the irrigation system until we 
have become something of an agricultural State. As to tree planting, there 
has been considerable along the ditches, and some tree breaks and some groves. 
But in our city you will see every street lined with trees. This demonstrates 
what can be done by energy and by water. 

Now the farmer begins to ask whether this water supply will continue. Now, 
these streams come from the foot-hills of the mountains, and they are gene- 
rated in the mountains from the melting snow. The mountain forests have 
now been so much stripped that these streams are beginning to diminish. The 
great question in Colorado now is how shall we secure the water supply? We 
must start forests at the head waters of the streams. It was this idea which 
gave rise to the State Forestry Association. Now, we come here hoping to get 
encouragement and aid from you, gentlemen, because we feel that unless we 
have the perpetuity of our water supply assured the agricultural resources of 
the State will diminish until this tract will again become the Great American 
Desert. 

Secretary Fernow then announced that he had received many letters from 
members regretting that the distance was so great that they were unable to 
attend. He read a letter from the secretary of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association, giving an account of the forestry work which has been done in 
that State. On motion the letter was ordered spread upon the records. 


ILLINOIS. 


The chairman, Mr. G. W. Minier, of Illinois, was then called upon to speak 
for his State. He said: We treat the trees with very great respect. We 
gather in the forests the seeds of the various forest trees and plant them in the 
towns. It is true that many of our forests have been destroyed, but we will 
have, I am sure, in a few years more trees in the State than when Illinois was 
settled. We are planting belts—that is, two or three, or half a dozen rows 
around our farms. We do not have the destructive winds which we hud. We 
have planted evergreen trees, which act as wind-breaks to farms and vine- 
yards. 

Always select the trees in your immediate vicinity for planting. Those are 
the most natural. Go to the nearest groves and select your trees. Treat 
foreigners with respect, but don’t depend on them. 

Dr. Berry, of Illinois, then arose and said: [am from the southern part of 
the State. Our forestry interests there represent the destructive element. 
Along the Wabash valley they are slaughtering those forests to a terrible extent. 
I believe that some will live to see that white oak sold by the pound. I make 
these remarks to show that the conditions in the southern part of the State 
are different from those of the northern. 
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Mr. J. H. Hayford, of Wyoming, then spoke a few words regarding the con- 
dition of forestry in his State. 

He said: I do not think that the conflagrations in the forest can be stopped. 
The fires will destroy the timber. Ido not think, either, that they can be re- 
placed by planting. After a fire, the shoots will spring up very thickly, form- 
ing a better reservoir for melting snow than the original forest; but before 
they can grow up, they are burned down again. 

Mr. Allen proposed that a committee of five be appointed to report the sense 
of the meeting on the efforts made by Congress to repeal the timber culture 
acts. Referred to the committee on resolutions. 


PROGRESS OF THE REFORM. 


The secretary, Mr. Fernow, then read his report, from which the following 
are extracts: 

The progress of reforms, such as the one in which the American Forestry 
Congress is engaged, cannot always be measured by a definite ratio. While 
the development of science and art can be demonstrated from year to year, 
the progress of moral and. economic development is not as easily recognized 
on the surface. Were we to gauge the result of our labor by the prosperity 
of the association, we might feel satisfied that our energies were not wasted. 
Be it understood once for all that this Congress is not composed of forestry 
experts, but of men who have enough of public spirit to devote their energy 
to an important economic problem. Be it also understood that forestry 
science in this country can hardly be said to exist. At the Boston meeting a. 
New England committee was appointed, which, in connection with a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soziety, defeated a uniform forestry 
law suited for New England conditions. The best fruit of the Congress is still 
to be found in Canada, where the law proposed by the Congress for abating the 
destruction by forest fires has been now in use for two years. 

The State of New York has fairly started upon its forestry work by appro- 
priating $35,000 for its forest commission. The State of California has begun 
vigorous measures to enforce laws in regard to forest fires, and the establish- 
ment of a forestry school at Los Angeles. What the tree-planting States of 
the West have done and are doing for their forestry interest, you will hear from 
the delegates from those States. The general government has continued to 
gather information, mostly of a statistical nature, and published it in its 
fourth volume of Forestry Reports. Your secretary has been lately called to 
direct the work of the Forestry Division, and he hopes to commence upon the 
investigation of scientific forestry problems. ‘The membership of the con- 
gress is now forty-one life members and 105 annual members. The financial 
statement of the treasurer’s book gives a balance on hand of $111.35. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS, 


On motion a committee of five, consisting of Messrs. Allen (chairman), 
Byers, Ensign, Weltz, Barnard, and Parsons was appointed on resolutions. 

The convention received seyeral invitations to visit points of interest, which 
were accepted. Announced: Committees on membership and nominations; 
then took a recess until 1:50 Pp. Mm. 
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The Afternoon Session. 


At the afternoon session it was moved by Mr. G. J. Carpenter that a com- 
mittee of six, to be composed of two from the States of Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Colorado each, be appointed to report by resolutions the best varieties of 
trees to be planted in the various localities. 

The following gentlemen were appointed by the president: Colorado, C. C. 
Pardee and Nelson Millet; Nebraska, G. J. Carpenter and J. H. Martin; 
Kansas, Martin Allen and Theodore Boggs. 

The secretary then read a Jong and interesting paper on “The State and its 
Relation to Forests.” He reviewed the whole subject, detailing, with statistics, 
the dangers of allowing the forests to be destroyed. He stated that, like all 
other subjects of a simple nature, governmental aid was almost a necessity. 
He said: It may be asked how the government is to obtain control of the 
land necessary for forest planting. In the case of the federal government, the 
problem is very simple, as, in the States where there are no public lands, there 
are large quantities of waste land which can be purchased for a mere song. 
In the case of the State government, the problem is still simpler. There is, 
in every State, much land good for nothing except forest growing. 

He showed how the land would pay for itself, and how the general and 
State governments could best handle the question. 


PROGRESS IN TREE PLANTING. 


Mr. J. H. Masters, of Nebraska, then spoke a few words on the subject of 
the forestry work in that State. The green ash, he said, and the cottonwoods 
spread over the upper ground very rapidly. He said that there were about 
fifty times as many trees as there were thirty years ago. 

Mr. G. J. Carpenter, of Nebraska, said that there were not as many fires as 
formerly, owing to strict legislation. He advocated forestry government sta- 
tions throughout the plains country. He advocated the forestry training be- 
ing introduced into the schools. 

Mr. W. N. Byers said: It is an impossibility to get any State to take hold of 
this question in any except a limited way. The Government is having great 
trouble in taking care of the Yellowstone Park alone. 

Mr. Fernow answered: It is not impossible to get the States to take hold of 
these matters. Look at the State of New York. I don’t say that they have 
done as much as they should, but they have appropriated $35,000 to save their 
7,000 acres of woodland. Ithink that, in time, the people of Colorado will be 
willing to spend $50,000 to save $900,000 worth of timber. 

Mr. Tilton, of Kansas, then spoke as follows: I came to Western Kansas 
about eight years ago, and have been in journalism. No one can view that vast 
country without seeing the great crying need of Western Kansas. I have, in 
my own mind, developed some opinions regarding forest culture. The ques- 
tion of State interference is attended with much embarrassment. We have an 
amount of rainfall perfectly adequate for timber culture and agriculture, 
but the buffalo grass is a repellant of moisture, and where we get sixteen 
inches of rain, we only get the benefit of five or six inches. 

I would have two experimental stations; one on the Union Pacific road, and 
the other on the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe. I would have these stations 
under State management. I would have them open to the public, but under 
certain conditions. 
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Mr. Horner, of Emporia, Kansas, said that he believed that methodical State 
management was the solution of the problem. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION. 


Mr. William W. Pardee then read a paper on “ Needed Legislation for the 
Rocky Mountain Country.”’ 

The following are extracts: Legislation is needed by the general government 
and by individual States, for the preservation of the forests of the Rocky 
mountain country, to the end that the streams may have sufficient water for 
irrigation. Tne destruction of the forest growth must be checked. There- 
fore prompt and wise action should at once be taken by the general govern- 
ment, and by individual States within the said region of country, to check the 
depletion of the said forest yrowth. 

The general government should have full control, and be largely to the ex- 
pense of re-foresting and preventing the destruction of the remaining forests. 
First, because the government owns the greater portion of said forests. Second, 
because the various large streams having their sources in the mountains, flow 
through other than the States or Territories in which they rise. Third, be- 
cause it is the province of the general government to provide for the general 
good of all the States and Territories, and to promote commerce. 

The soil of our plains in its native state only produces stunted grass, but 
with irrigation water applied, it produces abundant crops. Water is to our soil 
what life-bood is to the human system. Hence our deep interest in protecting 
and promoting our forest erowth, to the end that we may secure this water, 
not only for ourselves, but also for generations to come. 


TARIFF ON LUMBER, 


Mr. Fernow then spoke at some length on the tariff on lumber. 

Mr. Merrick referred to the fact that Mr. Pardee had suggested government 
aid. He thought that it was impossible to get the government to help them. 
He said that Colorado had had some experience with the Government control 
of public lands. If the people of the State expect any success, they must con- 
sider the peculiar characteristics of the State. The government has sent tim- 
ber agents from the Kast, but they don’t know the peculiarities of the country. 
The State of Colorado is better adapted to deal with the question than any 
general government is. 

Mr. Pardee said that the gentlemen who had spoken were laboring under a 
a mistake as to his paper. He had referred to all the arid country, and not 
to Colorado alone. The State cannot do anything with the forests, because 
they don’t own any of them. If the State owned the land, that would be all 
right. 


Colonel Ensign desired to endorse the views of Mr. Merrick. He then read 
& paper on the “Management of Rocky Mountain Forests.” 


The following are extracts: The forests of Colorado may well stand as rep- 
resentative Rocky Mountain forests. The course of destruction will continue 
until public sentiment is aroused to the necessity of protecting the forests. 
Colorado alone, in this part of the country, has attempted to establish a system 
of forest protection. Her laws are, however, weak and inefficient in many 
respects. 
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The larger amount of forests are still in the hands of the government. 
Present efforts should be directed to the maintenance of existing forests. After 
this, earnest efforts should be made to plant new forests. Among the higher 
ranges, the snow and rains make it easy to establish new forest growths. 
When Colorado and other States and Territories can take care of their own 
forests, then they should have charge of them, but meanwhile they should be 
in the hands of the government. 


Mr. Burwell said that there was one form of government which could 
accomplish great good, namely, the offering of rewards, or immunity from 
taxes. 


FORESTS AND WATER. 


The chairman, Mr. Minier, read a paper on the ‘‘Relation of Forests to Water 
Supplies.” He gave statistics showing how the planting of trees had affected 
the climate of the surrounding country, and told of the devastations made by 
fires and Jumberman in New York and Pennsylvania. He thought that 20 per 
cent. of our lands ought to be in forests. 

On motion the paper was ordered consolidated with the others which had 
been read. 

After further discussion of the topics, Mr. W. N. Byers read an interesting 
paper on, ‘‘ How Best to Preserve the Rocky Mountain Forests.” He thought 
that more timber had been destroyed in Colorado last year than had been used 
for five years before. He referred to the proposed changes in the timber cul- 
ture and preémption acts. 

He showed the weak points in the proposed law, and the impossibility of its 
being complied with as laid down. 

Considerable further discussion ensued, and the meeting took a recess shortly 
after five o’clock. 


Evening Session. 


The evening session opened at 7:30. 

It was decided that the papers read be made a part of the proceedings as 
they stand. Mr. Weltz offered a resolution to the effect that the number of 
vice-presidents be increased from two to five. 

Referred to the committee on resolutions. 

On motion each delegation was requested to propose any resolutions they 
might have to the committee on resolutions. 

Mr. Barnard complained that the osage orange had been taken from the 
list of desirable trees. He wanted to know why it had been denounced, and 
moved that it be the sense of this meeting that the osage orange be added to 
the list of desirable trees for planting on the plains. 

Mr. Allen was willing to endorse all that had been said of the osage orange, 
but thought that this way of getting at the question was not the right one. 
The motion was laid on the table. 

The meeting then returned to the afternoon’s discussion. Mr. W. N. Byers 
gave some interesting facts regarding forest fires and the peculiarities of sec- 
ond growth. 

Professor Bessey said that he had in his own mind formulated the results of 
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the day’s discussion. He thought that the present laws should be swept out of 
existence. He thought the present laws were admirably adapted to the present 
direful condition of affairs. Then there must be an enactment permitting the 
cutting of timber under proper supervision. Here, he said, is where the real 
question will come. Then he thought that provision for the care of such 
young trees as came up as spontaneous growth, and provisions for replanting 
should be made. 


AS TO THE LAWS. 


Mr. Byers said he had been familiar with land laws most of his life, and 
thought that the repealing law, repealing all the laws except the homestead 
law, was a good one. 

‘Mr. Pardee moved that the meeting appoint a standing committee of five to 
be composed of men living in the arid belt, whose duty is to formulate bills 
having in view the protection, care, and where necessary, the reforesting of 
timber lands of the United States, now embraced in the arid region and cover- 
ing the headwaters of the streams in the Rocky Mountain region, and to press 
the same for the consideration of the Congress of the United States, and also 
to prepare a bill for an act of Congress to provide that each pre-emptor or 
homesteader may also be allowed to enter, in the same district, upon forty 
acres of timbered land at the minimum price. 

The motion was carried. The chair appointed Mr. Pardee (chairman), Colo- 
nel Ensign, Mr. Martin Allen, Professor Stark and W. N. Byers as the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Secretary Fernow then spoke for Mr. Cole, of Allegheny county, New York, 
who was unable to be present. 

Mr. Cole proposes to change the character of the arid region by subterranean 
irrigation. Mr. Fernow stated at length the system of Mr. Cole, and told the 
remarkable results attained. Some of the statements were so remarkable as 
to draw out hoots of derision from the congress. Mr. Fernow attested to the 
truth of the statements. 

Governor Haton, who was present, was then called upon, and was greeted 
with applause. He stated that twenty-two years ago he had planted slips, 
which are now two and one-half feet in diameter, and sixty feet high. He 
stated in details his experience in planting cottonwoods, and spoke of the 
importance of guarding the mountain forests. He regretted that he had not 
been able to attend the meetings before. 


COLORADO CLIMATE. 


Mr. George H. Parsons then read a paper on Colorado climate, describing its 
effects upon vegetation. The address was full of carefully compiled statis- 
tics, and was listened to with great interest. 

The meeting then adjourned until Thursday afternoon. 
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Thursday Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session began at 1:30. 

The committee on resolutions reported favorably on changing the number of 
vice-presidents from two to five. The amendment was adopted. 

The committee on membership reported as follows: 

Life Members—P. H. Dudley, New York; Edmund P. Martin, New York; 
John M. Bennett, Hebron, Nebraska; Dr. C. R. Agnew, New York; Robert B. 
Warder, Lafayette; P. H. Van Diest, Denver. 

Members—A. P. Rose, Geneva, New York; George H. Parsons, Colorado 
Springs; J. H. Masters, Nebraska; Benjamin F. Eaton, Colorado; Prof. W. J. 
Beal, Lansing, Michigan; Frank E. Brown, Redlands, California; Joseph 
Davis, Trinadad; A. EH. Beardsley, Trinidad; Theodore Boggs, McPherson; \ 
Blair Burwell, Durango; G. Benkleman, Denver; P. O’Brien, Denver; W. A. 
Byers, Denver; G. J. Carpenter, Fairburg, Nebraska; David Brothers, Denver; 
W.S. Tilton, Winfield, Kansas; and Martin Allen, Hays City, Kansas. 

These gentlemen were consequently made members of the congress. 

The following resolutions were introduced and adopted: 

1. That the Corresponding Secretary be empowered to use his discretion in soliciting 
contributions during the interval between this and the next meeting, and if sufficient 
funds be on hand, that the two Secretaries form a Committee on Publication for the 
purpose of publishing the proceedings of this meeting. 

2. That the New England committee, created at the Boston meeting, at their request, 


be continued for another year, and that the name of Samuel L. Boardman be substi- 
tuted for that of General Charles Hamlin, resigned, on that committee. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The committee on nominations reported the list at the head of this article. 

On motion these officers were declared unanimously elected. 

On motion it was decided that the papers read at the meeting be collected 
and published in pamphlet form. 

A paper was then read by Hon. Martin Allen, of Kansas, on the “ Great 
American Desert.’’ He spoke of the “‘ Desert” as it was at the time that Pike, 
Long and the early pioneers visited it and compared that condition with the 
present one. He stated that there was no doubt but that as trees are planted 
the rainfall increases and the rain belt extends westward, and prophesied that 
with the energy which is now displayed by the people of the plains the desert 
and the treeless plains will entirely disappear. 

Mr. Carpenter of Nebraska then described at length his experience in 
in planting trees in that State and the methods used by him. 

Professor Budd was then called upon to give his experience in forest culture. 
He described the result of his observations in Europe and Asia. 

Secretary Fernow then gave a lengthy talk on the same subject. He was of 
the opinion that when the Americans once were aroused to the question of 
forestry that they would far surpass the European countries, inasmuch as the 
latter have many old methods which they will not drop, whereas the Americans 
are now ready to use the latest and most improved methods. 

Messrs. Budd, Fernow and Minier entered into a discussion on the black 
locust tree and the damage done it by insects. It was agreed that planted 
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with other trees it is a good tree, but planted with its own kind, it will be 
always surely destroyed by insects. 

Mr. Carpenter then exhibited a number of seedlings which were planted in 
the spring, exhibiting the relative growth of the various varieties and recom- 
mending which ones should be planted together. Among the varieties exhibited 
were black locust, black walnut, box elder and mulberry. 

Mr. Millett gave his experiences with a timber claim. He wanted to know 
whether a slow growth was advantageous, in consideration of the question of 
the trees living through the winter. He was assured that their slow growth 
was more favorable to their living through the winter. 

Mr. Masters said that this country west of the Missouri had been called the 
Great American Desert. He then held up some handsome apples grown near 
Denver, and said that hereafter the plains should be called the Great American 
Dessert. 

On motion, Mr. Isaac Horner, of Kansas, was requested to spend thirty min- 
utes in telling the congress his success in silk culture. He had with hima 
large number of beautiful specimens. His object, he said, in addressing the 
congress, was to persuade them of the advantage of cultivating the mulberry 
tree, which is the basis of silk culture. 

The secretary then read an interesting paper on “The Management of the: 
Forests in the United States,’’ by Albert Borcherdt. He advocated withdraw- 
ing all forest lands belonging to the government from market, and establishing 
a bureau to care for them. 

The meeting then adjourned until 7:30. 


The Evening Session. 


The evening session was opened by the reading of a paper on “Ornamental 
Trees for Colorado Planting and Methods of their Culture,’’ by Prof. James 
Cassidy. He said: The first impressions of the traveler in this State cannot 
be said to be the most pleasing, accustomed as Eastern people usually are to 
associating rural life with orchards, groves and other embellishments of nature 
in the country. But since the conditions of pioneer life are rapidly passing 
away it would seem to be high time that we seek to avert the danger of becom- 
ing so accustomed to over-bleak surroundings as to forget the enhanced value 
of crops properly protected and the charms of trees, shrubs and flowers. 

He spoke of the elm, the maple, the box elder, the birch and many other 
trees, giving the advantages and disadvantages of each for Colorado culture. 

In conclusion, he said: 'The fairest adornments of nature everywhere are 
simply trees, shrubs and grass. What is especially needed to-day is the 
diffusion of information among land owners as to varieties of fruit and forest 
trees adapted to our State, with such methods of culture under irrigation as 
shall insure with proper care their permanent establishment and usefulness. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The congress then proceeded to the consideration of the various resolutions 
presented in the afternoon by the committee on resolutions. Hach resolution 
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was considered separately and several changes were made in them. ‘The reso- 
lutions as finally adopted stand as follows: 


The American Forestry Congress, in meeting assembled at Denver, Colorado, in 
behalf of the forestry interests of the country, resolves : 

1. That the rapid destruction of the timber lands of this country is an evil which 
will result in incalculable damage to the present and future generations; that the 
denudation of mountain slopes and hillsides. by fire and ax, without proper regard 
for renewal, has already begun to injure agricultural interests by disturbing favorable 
distribution of water supply, intensifying drouths and floods, causing springs to become 
dry and streams to diminish their flow. 

2. That the importance of maintaining a proper amount of land in forests cannot be 
over estimated; and it is also apparent that only the government, State or Nation, can 
have an interest in such maintenance for the benefit of future generations. 

3. That the public lands, at the sources of streams, necessary for the preservation of 
the water supply, should be granted by the general government to the several States, 
to be held and kept by such States in perpetuity, for the public use, with a view to 
maintain a full supply of water in all rivers and streams. 

4, That we recommend to the general government the creating of the office of 
Commissioner of Forestry, which office shall be filled by a man conversant with the 
interests of practical forestry, whose duty it shall be to see that the laws upon that sub- 
ject are carried into effect. 

5. That fire is the most destructive enemy of the forest, and that the most stringent 
regulations should be adopted by tho National and State and Territorial governments 
to prevent its outbreak and spread in timber lands. 

6. That the general government be recommended to assist the Agricultural Colleges 
of the various States in the formation of tree planting and culture, and that all work 
and experiments in that direction should be under the general supervision of the Com- 
missioner of Forestry, in case such an office should be created; otherwise to be under 
the supervision of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 

7. That the principles of forestry and practice of tree-planting should be taught in 
the public schools, normal schools, and agricultural colleges of this country, and that 
we urgently recommend suitable legislation to that end in the several States and Terri- 
tories. 

8. That, in our opinion, the Agricultural Colleges of the various States should give 
special attention to propogation and cultivation of forest trees, and especially to the 
purpose of determining the most useful and robust varieties of timber for their respec- 
tive States, and for the various portions thereof, and for the proper dissemination of 
the knowledge so obtained. 

9. That to encourage the plantmg and propagation of forest trees, States and counties 
should provide for and allow an abatement of taxes proportioned to the extent and suc- 
cess of such planting. 

10. That we most earnestly recommend to the Governors of the various States that 
they urge upon the Legislatures of their respective States the importance of the preser- 
vation of the forests where they already exist, and to urge and encourage such legis- 
lation as will promote the more general planting and cultivating of trees and forests. 

11. That there should be no rigid ruling as to the varieties of timber to be planted or 
cultivated upon a ‘“‘timber culture” claim. 

12. That the Commissioner of Agriculture be authorized by Congress to apply in 
his discretion such sum or sums as he may see fit from the appropriation for the for- 
estry division of his department for the encourrgement of National and local forestry 
associations. 

13. That it is the sense of this Forestry Congress that the Legislatures of the States 
should provide for the establishment and maintenance of experimental timber culture 
stations to the end that there may be secured a knowledge of the highest adaptability 
of different varieties of timber to the different soils, and that the taxable wealth of the 
State may be increased to the material lessening of the rate of taxation. 


The following additional names were recommended by the nominating com- 
mittee, and were elected on the membership roll: E. 8. Nettleton, Denver; 
F. Steinhauser, Denver, and F. J. Mott, Denver. 

On motion it was decided that the executive committee be made a commit- 
tee of legislation to draft bills, and present them to the Congress of the United 
States, embodying the sentiments presented in the resolutions. 
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Dr. Berry, of Illinois, was then requested to read a paper which he had pre- 
pared on the subject of the effects of forests on cyclones. The paper was long 
and scientific, and was listened to with great interest. 

A paper by Dr. Anders, of Philadelphia, was then tendered to the society by 
Dr. P. L. McKinnie, on the subject of ‘ Beneficial Climatic Influences of For- 
est Growth.” The paper was not read, but was ordered added to those to be 
published. 

On motion the time and place of the next annual meeting of the congress 
was referred to the executive committee. 

Adjourned sine die. 


LEE ANN AL RATRY OF.1886:. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


The Seventeenth Annual Fair of the Michigan State Horticultural Society 
was held in the city of Jackson September 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1886, in 
conjunction with the State Agricultural Society. 

The hall devoted to the fruit exhibit the previous year in Kalamazoo was 
removed to Jackson and put up in very good shape except the roof, which 
was not well suited to a rainy week. The hall faced the east, and flat tables 
extended along either side for fruits, while the center was arranged so as to 
show bedding plants upon a dais raised a foot above the level of the ground 
and protected by a rail at the edge. The plant exhibit was mostly arranged 
at the west end of the hall upon a raised platform with shelving which 
allowed the plants to be so adjusted as to make a beautiful background of 
color. But there was room in our hall for only a small part of the plant 
exhibit, so that a considerable number of exhibits in this line were used to 
adorn the main hall of the Agricultural Society and the President’s office. 
This is a very attractive arrangement for visitors but a very unfortunate one 
for committees who have to pass upon the comparative merits of collections 
eighty rods apart. 


HALL ORNAMENTATION. 


The General Superintendent, Mr. E. H. Scott, tastefully decorated the 
hall with netting of various colors and had an appropriate sign painted 
above the front entrance; so that, although the building itself was not 
comely in its proportions, it was quite tastefully embellished and especially 
attractive in its interior. 


ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS. 


A brief review of the exhibits in the hall may be interesting. Passing in 
at the east door the general collections were on the right hand extending the 
whole length of the hall upon a table thirty inches in height and five feet in 
breadth. At the west end of the hall was arranged two large plant exhibits 
for a background and the single plates of fruit at the base, the whole upon 
a raised platform two feet in height. Passing around to the south side, the 
visitor was first attracted by an ornamental wall and table exhibit of horti- 
cultural products by Mr. Elwood Graham, of Grand Rapids; then followed 
in rapid succession special exhibits of apples, pears, peaches, plums and 
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grapes. At the east end of this table was the society’s educational exhibit, 
in charge of Mr. A. G. Gulley. Above Mr. Gulley’s exhibit was a tastefully 
arranged collection of evergreen boughs and ferns, shown by Mr. A. A. 
Crozier, the society’s efficient stenographer. 

Just at the entrance on the visitor’s return trip was a most attractive 
display from three departments of the Agricultural College. Insects and 
insecticides were shown by Professor Cook; microscopes and botanical 
illustrations were displayed by Professor Beal; and tomatoes and grapes 
were shown by Professor Bailey. 

The center of the hall was occupied by a box five feet by 100 feet in 
length, and filled with bedding plants and cut flowers; the former arranged 
as in a lawn, making a most effective arrangement. The canned fruit was 
shown upon a bracket shelf extending nearly around the hall. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Inasmuch as the rules and regulations that govern the exhibit have been 
materially changed, they are inserted here as a matter of history in connec- 
tion with the progressive work of the society: 


MEMBERSHIP. 


1. This Society derives its support from voluntary, paid membership; it is therefore 
earnestly hoped that all its friends, and especially all its exhibitors, will become either 
life or annual members. 

2. The cost of an annual membership is $1.00; the cost of a life membership is 
$10.00. 

3 All members will be supplied with a copy of the current volume of the Society’s 
transactions. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 


1. The Seventeenth Annual Fair of this Society will be held, in connection with that 
of the Michigan State Agricultural Society, on the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th days 
of September next. 

2. Copies of premium list and blank entry sheets will be furnished on application to 
the Secretary. 


EXHIBITORS. 


1, All packages shipped for exhibition at the State Fair should be addressed in the 
name of the exhibitor or owner at Horticultural Hall, for the State Fair. 

2. Exhibits of fruit by individuals or societies, in cases where it is impracticable to 
have an attendant, if sent by express, prepaid, in care of General Superintendent of 
Horticultural Hall, will be placed upon the tables and properly entered: Provided, 
That a complete list of entries be filed with the Secretary, as required by Rule 7, pre- 
vious to the second day of the Fair; the fruit to become the property of the Society at 
the close of the exhibition. 

5. On application, the Secretary of this Society will, in case of articles exhibited in 
Horticultural Hall. issue a certificate to that effect, in case the articles shall not have 
changed hands. Attention to this and the foregoing rule will do much to expedite the 
the arrival of articles at the Fair grounds, and their re-transmission; and save trouble 
and annoyance to all concerned. 

4. The Society will take all reasonable precaution to insure the safety of articles on 
exhibition, after their arrival and arrangement; but it will not be responsible for any 
loss or damage that may occur. : 

5. A certificate of membership in the State Agricultural Society entitles the holder to 
the privilege of competition in all departments of the Union Fair. The Agricultural 
Society takes all the receipts of the Fair and pays all the premiums. 
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6. The premiums awarded in the Horticultural Department will be paid on the last 
day of the Fair by checks drawn on the Treasurer of the Agricultural Society. 

7. All entries of more than a single plate of fruit, or other single article, must be 
made with the Secretary of the State Horticultural Society, prior to the close of the 
week next preceding the Fair; and all entries of single plates or other single articles, 
must be made prior to noon of the second day of the Fair. 

8. Entries may be made for exhibition, without competition; and if worthy, the 
Awarding Committees are expected to properly notice them in their reports. 

9. No article entered for competition in one class. will be permitted to compete for a 
premium in any other, except as hereinafter expressly provided. 

10. Each entry of fruits must be accompanied by a correct list of the varieties of 
each class of fruits; named in the order of their maturity as nearly as may be; and 
must specify whether for dessert or culinary purposes, or both. No premium will be 
awarded in the absence of such list. 

11. Fruits will be valued by Committees according to their adaptation to the require- 
ments under which they are entered, A really superior dessert fruit, if entered in a 
market collection, can only receive credit for its value for the market, as given in the 
Society’s catalogue; and vice versa, market varieties found in a dessert or family col- 
lection must be adjudged by their proper value for family purposes. 

12. A plate of fruit, unless otherwise specified, must contain five specimens—no more 
—no less. Of those usually designated ‘small fruits,” the exhibit must be one pint of 
each variety. Of crab apples and plums, one dozen of each variety. Of dried fruits, 
one quart of each separate variety or article. Jellies, canned, pickled and preserved 
fruits, may be entered and shown in glass vessels, of such character and capacity as 
are commonly employed for family or market purposes. 

13. Flowers, plants, evergreens, and such other articles as the fancy of the exhibitor 
may suggest, may be freely employed in the ornamentation of exhibits, in any manner 
that shall not essentially interfere with the examinations of Committees; and full 
weight will be given to such ornamentation, by the Awarding Committees, in render- 
ing their awards. 

14. The entry card, furnished by the Secretary, specifying the class and number of 
the entry, must in all cases be placed in connection with the articles to which it apper- 
tains, as a guide to Committees. 

15. Articles when entered, named and arranged for exhibition, will thenceforward 
be strictly under the control of the officers in charge of the exhibition, and neither 
exhibitors nor spectators will be permitted to handle them, except by permission of the 
proper officer. 

16. Any exhibitor, having been awarded a premium upon an article, and removing 
the same prior to the close of the exhibition, without the permission of the officer in 
charge, will by so doing forfeit his right to such premium. 

17. The name of a fruit should, in no case, appear on the entry cards, except only 
in the case of single plates, or other single articles. 

18. Entry Cards, Name Cards, and the cards of the Committee on Nomenclature 
should, for the convenience of Awarding Committees and other officers, be each of a 
different color, or otherwise printed in different colored inks. 

19. Exhibitors will not be permitted to sell and deliver the articles they may have 
entered for exhibition; nor to bring fruit nor any other article for the purpose of sale, 
on a penalty of forfeiture of all premiums; but such articles must remain in charge of 
the officers, as provided in rule fifteenth, till the close of the exhibition. 

20. Any exhibitor interfering with Awarding Committees, while in the discharge of 
their duties, will be held, by so doing, to have forfeited all premiums. 


AWARDING COMMITTEES. 


1. The Division Superintendent will be a member and clerk of the Awarding Com- 
mittee of his Division. The remaining members of Such Committee will be selected 
with great care from the best horticulturists of this and neighboring States. The 
names of such persons will not be made public till the time of the State Fair. 

2. Members of the Awarding Committee are requested to report to the President, at 
the Secretary’s office, on or before noon of the second day of the Fair, that the places 
of those failing to report may be supplied. 

3. The President is chairman of the committee on nomeclature; but to expedite the 
business of correction, the Superintendent of each Division will correct the nomen- 
clature of his Division, appealing to the chairman in all doubtful cases; and attaching 
the Committee’s card in all cases in which corrections are made. 

4, No exhibitor will be permitted to act on a Committee, in a class in which he shall 
exhibit for premiums. 
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5. Members of the Awarding Committees are requested to report to the President at 
the Secretary’s office, at one o’clock P. M. on Wednesday, when they will receive their 
committee books, together with such explanations and instructions as may at the time 
seem needful. 

6. Upon conclusion of their labors, not later than the afternoon of Thursday, Award- 
ing Committees will deliver their reports to the President, who will examine them, and 
in case of insufficiency or omission, will return them with instructions. When 
accepted by the President they will be delivered to the Secretary. 

7. When an exhibit is not deemed worthy of a premium, the Committee will with- 
hold the award. 

8. A majority of an Awarding Committee, when present, shall constitute a quorum, 
and of those present the first on the list shall act as Chairman, unless the Committee 
shall arrange otherwise. 

9. Awarding Committees in estimating the comparative values of exhibits are in- 
structed to base such estimates strictly upon varieties, in such collections, that shall be 
correctly labled by the exhibitors, prior to the corrections of the Committee on nomen- 
clature. 

10. In awarding premiums upon any and all exhibits of fruits, committees will ex- 
clude any and all unlabled and incorrectly labled specimens, as well as duplicates, and 
consider: ist, the value of the varieties for the required purpose, as given in the 
Society’s Catalogue of Fruits, 2d, the color, size and evenness of the specimens; 3d, 
their freedom from the marks of insects and other blemishes; 4th, the apparent care- 
fulness in handling and the tastefulness of the exhibit, recollecting that the grada- 
tions of the Catalogue call for perfect specimens. These gradations should, therefore, 
be correspondingly lowered in case of deficiencies or imperfections. A copy of the 
catalogue will, for this purpose, be furnished to each Committee. In grading collec- 
tions entered for family purposes, the dessert and culinary sub-columns should be con- 
sulted, and the gradations expressing the highest value taken. For market, the grada- 
tions of the market sub-column, only, should be employed. 

11. In the case of fruits not named in the catalogue—for the dessert, Committees 
should consider: 1st, quality: 2d, beauty; 3d, size. For culinary uses, Ist, flavor; 2d. 
texture; 3d, size. for market, 1st, productiveness; 2d, color; 3d, handling qualities: 
4th, suitable, even size. 

12. The true and legitimate purpose of the premiums offered is to draw out the views _ 
of both exhibitors and committees respecting the relative values, for the purposes 
specified, of the varieties included in the exhibits. 

13. The Society desires to encourage the planting of only a sufficiently large variety 
of sorts for the desired purpose. Hence it is important that the committee, in their 
reports specify, in the order of their value, the varieties upon which the determination of 
their awards is based. 

14. Useful and valuable varieties only are expected to influence awards; while 
indifferent sorts, even though large, showy and attractive, should not, for these reasons 
alone, be held to add to the value of an exhibit, except, possibly, as a means of educa- 
tion. 

15. An important object of the Society is to collect valuable information of a pomo- 
logical character. Committees are therefore requested to gather all the information 
possible from exhibitors in their classes; and to make their reports as full as time and 
circumstances will permit. 

16, The Society desires to foster a free exercise, by exhibitors, of the principles of 
correct taste in the arrangement, display and ornamentation of their exhibits. To this 
end, Committees will give all reasonable and proper consideration to particulars of 
this character. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


President Lyon was in charge of the nomenclature of the exhibition and 
was assisted by the various executive superintendents; he also saw to the 
exhibit of seedlings. 

Mr. E. H. Scott, of Ann Arbor, as general superintendent was assisted by 
Mr. W. K. Gibson, of Jackson, in the department of plants and flowers ; 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, in general fruit collections; H. W. Davis, in exhibits of 
apples and of single plates of fruits; C. A. Sessions, in special exhibits of 
peaches, pears, plums and grapes; and S. M. Pearsall in the section devoted 
to canned, pickled, dried and preserved fruits. 
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The superintendents were assisted in the awarding of premiums by- Col. G. 
B. Brackett, of Iowa, who kindly donated his services as an expert during 
the entire fair; H. E. Van Deman, of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington ; Dr. W. J. Beal, of Lansing; A. A. Crozier, of Grand Rapids ; 
W. R. Wadsworth, of Lapeer; S. B. Mann and D. G. Edmiston, of Adrian. 


EXHIBITORS AND ENTRIES. 


There were over 1,000 entries and the following comprises a complete list 
of exhibitors and the postoffice address of each: 


Agricultural College, Ingham. 

Aldrich, Frank, Liberty, Jackson. 
Armstrong, Elliot, Jackson, Jackson. 
Benham, F. M., Olivet, Eaton. 

Benzie County Horticultural Society, Benzonia, Benzie. 
Blowers, J. M., Lawrence, Van Buren. 
Blessing, Jos. B., Jackson, Jackson. 
Blakeslie, Z. J., Marshall, Calhoun. 
Blakeley, James, Jackson, Jackson. 
Bartlett, M. E., Tompkins, Jackson 
Berrien County Horticultural Society, Benton Harbor, Berrien. 
Bennett, Wm., Jackson, Jackson. 

Brown, Wm. A., Benton Harbor, Berrien. 
Brown, Alex., Jackson, Jackson. 

Baur, Emil, Ann Arbor, Washtenaw. 
Conklin, A., Manchester, Washtenaw. 
Crabbe, Geo. F., Grand Rapids, Kent. 
Chandler, Miss A. B., Coldwater, Branch. 
Cowing, Mrs. J. H., Henrietta, Jackson. 
Crozier, A. A., Grand Rapids, Kent. 
Chidester, C. P., Bellevue, Eaton. 
Cochran, E. B., Parma, Jackson. 

Coller, Peter, Adrian, Lenawee. 
Chisholm, T. J., Marshall, Calhoun. 
Chisholm, M. A., Marshall, Calhoun. 
Crawford, Mrs. N. D., Jackson, Jackson. 
Davis, J. W., Jackson, Jackson. 

Ellison, Seward, Jackson, Jackson. 
Engle, C., Paw Paw, Van Buren. 

Forbes, Mrs. F., Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo. 
Field, Miss D. L., Jackson, Jackson. 
Fish, A. 8., Parma, Jackson. 

Graham Bros., Grand Rapids, Kent. 
Graham, Elwood, Grand Rapids, Kent. 
Grand River Valley Horticultural Society, Grand Rapids, Kent. 
Gebhardt, B., Mears, Oceana. 

Gideon, P. M., Excelsior, Minnesota. 
Hendee, J. H,, Jackson, Jackson. 
Hartsuff, Mrs. Z. A., Unadilla, Jackson. 
Hosner, O. B., Midland, Midland. , 
Johnson, J. A., Stevensville, Berrien. 
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Lord, Thos. B., Comstock, Kalamazoo. 
Linderman, F. R., South Haven, Van Buren. 
Lannin, Jos. South Haven, Van Buren. 
Lazell, C., Napoleon, Jackson. 

Lynn, Charles, Jackson, Jackson. 
McKenney, Robert, Detroit, Wayne. 
Moore, Lilly, Flint, Genesee. 

McClary, Mrs. Lucy, Galesburg, Kalamazoo. 
McClary, Gertie, Galesburg, Kalamazoo. 
Nabors, L. E., Flint, Genesee. 

Overbolt, Mrs. Wm., Mason, Ingham. 
Paradise, Ella, Jackson, Jackson. 
Parker, F. H., Eaton Rapids, Eaton. 
Parsons, Philo, Detroit. Wayne. 

Pierce, Mrs. P. E., Jackson, Jackson. 
Plummer, W. S8., Detroit, Wayne. 
Purvis, J. H., Jackson, Jackson. 

Quick, A. D., Jackson, Jackson. 

Quick, A. O., Leoni, Jackson. 

Ray, Palmer 8., Norvell, Jackson. 
Ranney, Mrs. D. H., Jackson, Jackson. 
Shirts, E. J., Shelby, Oceana. 

Sigler, A., Adrian, Lenawee. 

Stearns, Mrs. A. M., Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo. 
Stearns, Eva, Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo. 
Thomas, H. F., Jackson, Jackson. 
Taylor, C. R., Jackson, Jackson. 
Thayer, S., Jackson, Jackson. 

Van Deman, J. W., Benzonia, Benzie. 
Van Brunt, R. W., St. Joseph, Berrien. 
Ward, Jennie, Jackson, Jackson. 
Watson, H. M., Okemos, Ingham. 
Wilcox, Mrs. EK. C., Parma, Jackson. 
Wilson, J. B., Eaton Rapids, HKaton. 
Weisinger, J. C., Adrian, Lenawee. 
Wells, Mrs. 8. E., Jackson, Jackson. 
Westren, Thomas, Jackson, Jackson. 
Wadsworth, W. R., Lapeer, Lapeer. 
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LIST OF AWARDS MADE BY THE MICHIGAN STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY AT THE FAIR OF 1886. 


Division A.—General Collection of Fruits for Educational Purposes. 


The statement in the premium list concerning this offering was as fol- 
lows: 


This collection will contain, as far as practicable, the varieties of named 
fruits grown in Michigan, with distinct labels attached, giving the name and 
value for dessert, cooking and market purposes. Contributions of new or 
uncommon yarieties are solicited, and certificates of special merit upon 
varieties thus contributed will be awarded by the executive board. Every 
friend of progressive pomology in the State is requested to assist in this 
plan of acquainting people with the varieties grown in the State, and to 
notify the division superintendent of the whereabouts of rare sorts. Three 
life memberships in the society will be awarded those contributors who assist 
the superintendent most satisfactorily, to be granted in the discretion of the 
executive board. 

At the time of compiling this report Mr. Gulley’s account of the exhibit 
is not in; it will probably appear in the proceedings of the annual meeting. 
The exhibit was a very successful one, and the Executive Board awarded two 
life memberships for assistance rendered, as follows: W. R. Wadsworth, 
Lapeer; D. G. Edmiston, Adrian. 


Division B.— Artistic Exhibits of Horticultural Products. 


Class 1.—Most artistic and attractive arrangement of fruits, flowers, 
plants, vegetables, grasses and cereals, to occupy ten feet of side wall with 
corresponding ceiling and table room; to be complete at 4 o’clock of the 
second day of the fair, and maintained until 2 oclock of the last day of the 
fair. Second premium, Elwood Graham, Grand Rapids. The committee, 
consisting of Col. G. B. Brackett, of Iowa, and H. E. Van Deman, of Kan- 
sas, noted in making the above award that their criticism which led to the 
second instead of first premium upon the only entry found, was that the 
background for the exhibit was very objectionable, not harmonizing with 
the attractive display of products. 


FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 


The executive board of this society having seen the tendency to swell 
general collections and worthless varieties to secure a larger number of 
plates for competition, decided,before sending out the offerings for 1886 to 
preface the offerings with the following statement: 


‘Our annual exhibits of fruits indicate a tendency, on the part of 
orchardists, to plant, grow and exhibit an extensive variety of fruits; many 
of which are of very little relative value. 

“‘There is also manifested a tendency, even in the planting of varieties 
strictly for home use, to so far subordinate the selection of varieties to the 
commercial considerations of productiveness, beauty and ability to withstand 
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rough handling, as to seriously impair the value of the plantation for the 
purpose for which it was planted; with the further result of loading our 
exhibition tables with undesirable, and too often even worthless varieties ; 
not unfrequently to the exclusion of others of far superior merit. 

‘Tt is believed that everything really needful in the way of fruits for the 
family, whether for variety or for succession, can be secured in a collection 
to include 

No. varieties. 


540 sep). 1) 0) hel en a erie Bet araee miei yw ieee ce Ure sane oA aah) BEE oo! 35 
Gratis 2CUarint 262 ZAC ears Oe ble Nl Ae eid Oe ee 3 
Pears oi < Bere Uae ce ES ORE er Ree Ae Ohh Bl eee 20 
Peachese 7 OlO Le Sa ee I eG ees eare tes 12 
Plage h es Lege eR hs eS a Ey Ree ee ee 6 
Grapeseed 222 985) AIG ae ae | OEE ae 2 ps 10 

Toba iti a Wi eS aes ah Seas EMA eT Seda 0 Pe 86 


‘© A market collection, to give a good succession, from earliest to latest, 


can also be made 
No. varieties. 


SOTA nples tee cin sag bee hess SIN el ae aN we sedl ep yee ee ae cl 
Grabst ci aijce! Shh) 83 len oie epee t ge k ymi pha aAe git) ree ee peng 3 
Wears a Suy felt 04 OT ae oh gs Roy ee aad oh lor gh en eee ee 10 
Reaches 2-2 £2: se Ae po ek 2 ened tages kt Roe Tae | sty ee ee ea 12 
Plas 2s SOL eae eel ee a pte Ey Se were ere Roe ee 6 
EAP OB. ots ON 2 te NST Ela Re tie Sn) pa 6 

GGA Pe Ue he Ma ae eee 53 


‘“Tt is not expected that exhibitors will comply strictly with the above 
standard, and such requirement is not intended, but is placed here as sugges- 
tive of a better selection than heretofore secured.”’ 


The result of this suggestion was that we had a larger number of entries 
on collections than ever before, and all the collections were carefully made 
up of the choicest sorts in the judgment of the exhibitor. 


Division C.—General Collection of Fruits for Family Use. 


Class 1.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled 
general collection of fruits, of not more than one hundred varieties, afford- 
ing an adequate set of varieties of each class, as far as practicable, together 
with a choice of varieties, for both dessert and culinary purposes throughout 
the entire year; collected and exhibited by an individual or society. First 
premium, Berrien County Horticultural Soctiety, the exhibit in charge of 
W. A. Brown of Benton Harbor; second premium, Grand River Valley 
Horticultural Society, the exhibit in charge of Elwood Graham of Grand 
Rapids; third premium, C. P. Chidester, Bellevue, Eaton county; fourth 
premium, H. M. Watson, Okemos, Ingham county. A special award was 
made H. F. Thomas for meritorious exhibit in this division. 

Class 2.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled gen- 
eral exhibit as above, grown by the exhibitor. First premium, C. P. Chid- 
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ester, Bellevue; second premium, Graham Brothers, Grand Rapids; third 
premium, C. Engle, Paw Paw. 


Division D.—General Collection of Market Fruits. 


Class 1.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled gen- 
eral collection of market fruits, of not more than sixty varieties, affording, 
as far as practicable, an adequate set of varieties of each class of fruits 
throughout the entire year; collected and exhibited by an individual or 
society. First premium, Berrien County Horticultural Society, the exhibit 
in charge of Wm. A. Brown, of Benton Harbor; second premium, J. M. 
Blowers, Lawrence, Van Buren county; third premium, Benzie County 
Horticultural Society, the exhibit in charge of John W. Van Deman. 

Class 2.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled gen- 
eral exhibit of market fruits, grown by the exhibitor; conditions otherwise 
asin Class1. No first and second premiums were awarded; a third pre- 
mium was given EH. J. Shirts, of Shelby, Oceana county. 


Division E.—Special Exhibit of Apples for Dessert and Culinary Purposes. 


Class 1.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled 
exhibit of not more than thirty-five varieties of apples, exhibited by an indi- 
vidual or society, affording a choice, as well as a succession of varieties, 
throughout the year, for both dessert and culinary purposes; superior quality, 
delicacy of texture and beauty, in the order named to be the ruling consid- 
erations. First premium, John W. Van Deman, Benzonia; second pre- 
mium, J. M. Blowers, Lawrence; third premium, J. W. Davis, Jackson. 

Class 2.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled 
exhibit of twenty varieties of strictly dessert apples; conditions otherwise as 
in Class 1. First premium, F. M. Benham, Olivet. 


Division F.—Special Exhibit of Market Apples. 


Class 1.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled 
exhibit, of fifteen varieties of market apples, grown by the exhibitor, afford- 
ing a succession throughout the year; productiveness, suitable size, handling 
qualities, satisfactory flavor, and general attractiveness, to be the leading 
considerations. First premium, Peter Coller, Adrian ; pipiens premium, J. 
M. Blowers, Lawrence. 

Class 2.—Most profitable, best grown and carefully Wavaiea single peck of 
a variety of apple for market purposes, grown by the exhibitor. (In com- 
peting for this premium the exhibitor is expected to put in competition only 
specimens of the single variety by him preferred for this purpose.) First 
premium, J. M. Blowers, Uawrence; second premium, Frank Aldrich, 
Liberty; third premium, E. B. Cochran, Parma. 


Division G.—Special Exhibit of Peaches. 


Class 1.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled 
exhibit of not less than twelve varieties of peaches (exhibited by individual 
or society), adapted to dessert and culinary purposes, and affording a succes- 
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sion throughout the usual season of the fruit. First premium, F. R. 
Linderman, South Haven; second premium, Graham Bros., Grand Rapids; 
third premium, ©. Engle, Paw Paw. 

Class 2.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled 
exhibit of eight varieties of peaches, for market pnrposes, grown by the 
exhibitor, and affording a succession as far as practicable. First premium, 
Benton Gebhardt, Mears; second premium, C. Engle, Paw Paw. The com- 
mittee remarked regarding this collection that it comprised the best succes- 
sion but contained too many Clingstone varieties. ‘Third premium, Graham 
Bros., Grand Rapids. The note by committee on this collection, was that 
it was worthy of first premium were it not for the fact that it contained a 
variety marked red Crawford, a sort not recorded. 


Division H.—Special Exhibit of Pears. 


Class 1.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled 
exhibit of not more than twenty varieties of pears, for dessert or family and 
culinary purposes, affording a succession during the usual season, exhibited 
by individual or society. First premium, Jos. Lannin, South Haven. 
Philo Parsons, of Detroit, had a collection of beautiful pears which could 
not compete from the fact that they were not selected at all with reference 
to the wording of the offering. 

Class 2.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled 
exhibit of twelve varieties of pears for market, with succession; grown by the 
exhibitor. First premium, Peter Coller, Adrian; second premium, Jos. 
Lannin, South Haven. Several collections had to be ruled out of competi- 
tion because they contained a single variety wrongly named, which rendered 
the collections short in numbers. 

Class 2.—Most profitable, best grown and carefully handled exhibit of one 
peck of a single variety of pear for market, grown by the exhibitor. (See 
limitation, Division F, Class 2.) First premium, Peter Coller, Adrian ; 
second premium, Jos. Lannin, South Haven; third premium, Emil Baur, 
Ann Arbor. 


Division I.—Special Exhibit of Plums, 12 Specimens of Each. 


Class 1.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled 
exhibit of not more than twelve varieties of plums for dessert or family and 
culinary purposes, exhibited by individual or society, affording a succession 
throughout the usual season. First premium, W. R. Wadsworth, Lapeer ; 
second premium, HE. J. Shirts, Shelby; third premium, Benton Gebhardt, 
Mears. 

Class 2.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled 
exhibit of six varieties of plums for dessert, family, and culinary purposes, 
grown by the exhibitor, affording a succession during the usual season of 
this fruit. First premium, Benton Gebhart, Mears; second premium, E. J. 
Shirts, Shelby; third premium, W. R. Wadsworth, Lapeer. 

Class 3.—Exhibit of most profitable, best grown and carefully handled 
single peck of a variety of plums for market purposes, grown by the exhibitor. 
(See limitation F, Class 2.) First premium, W. R. Wadsworth, Lapeer ; 
second premium, H. J. Shirts, Shelby. 
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Division J.—Special Exhibit of Grapes. 


Class 1.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled ex- 
hibit of not more than ten varieties of native grapes, grown in open air, and 
exhibited by individual or society, adapted to dessert and family purposes, 
and affording a succession throughout the usual season of this fruit. First 
premium, C. P. Chidester, Bellevue; second premium, W. A. Brown, Ben- 
ton Harbor, for Berrien County Horticultural Society; third premium, F. H. 
Parker, Eaton Rapids. 

Class 2.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled ex- 
hibit of six varieties of native grapes for dessert and family purposes, grown 
in the open air, by the exhibitor, affording a succession through the usual 
season of this fruit. First premium C. P. Chidester, Bellevue; second pre- 
mium, J. C. Weisinger, Adrian; third premium, Emil Baur, Ann Arbor. 

Class 3.—Most profitable, best grown and carefully handled exhibit of a 
single peck of a variety of native grape for market purposes, grown in open 
air, by the exhibitor. (See limitation, Division F, Class 2.) First premium, 
Mrs. D. H. Ranney, Jackson; second premium, Emil Baur, Ann Arbor. 

Class 4.—Most judiciously selected, best grown and carefully handled ex- 
hibit of not less than five varieties of foreign grapes, grown under glass, by 
the exhibitor, not less than three bunches of each variety. The first and 
second premiums went to Mr. A Sigler, of Adrian. 

Class 5.—Most valuable, best grown and carefully handled three bunches 
of a single variety of foreign grape, grown under glass, by the exhibitor. 
(See limitation, Division F, Class 2.) First premium, Thomas Westren, 
Jackson; second premium, A. Sigler, Adrian. 


Division K.—Single Plates of Fruits. 
APPLES. 


Sweet Bough.—First premium, J. M. Blowers, Lawrence; second pre- 
mium, F. M. Benham, Olivet. 

Chenango.—First, premium, E. Graham, Grand Rapids; second premium, 
H. F. Thomas, Jackson. 

Dyer—First premium, F. M. Benham, Olivet. 

Jersey Sweet—First premium, J. M. Blowers, Lawrence. 

Grimes Golden—First premium, H. F. Thomas, Jackson; second pre- 
mium, F. M. Benham, Olivet. 

Hubbardston—First premium, J. M. Blowers, Lawrence; second pre- 
mium, Frank Aldrich, Liberty. 

Jonathan—Second premium, F. M. Benham, Olivet. 

Melon—First premium, J. M. Blowers, Lawrence. 

Oakland—First premium, H. F. Thomas, Jackson. 

Pomme Gris—First premium, F. M. Benham, Olivet; second premium, 
E. Graham, Grand Rapids. 

Swaar—First premium, J. M. Blowers, Lawrence; second premium, F. 
M. Benham, Olivet. 

Westfield—First premium, F. M. Benham, Olivet. 

Yellow Bellflower—First premium, Frank Aldrich, Liberty. 

Hyslop—First premium, J. M. Blowers, Lawrence; second premium, H. 
F. Thomas, Jackson. 

Transcendant—Second premium, J. M. Blowers, Lawrence. 
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PEARS, 


Bosc—First premium, Jos. Lannin, South Haven; second premium, C, 
Engle, Paw Paw. 

Gray Doyenne—First premium, F. M. Benham, Olivet. 

Lawrence—First premium, H. F. Thomas, Jackson ; second premium, C. 
Engle, Paw Paw. 

Lucrative—First premium, C. Engle, Paw Paw. 

Nelis—First premium, C. Engle, Paw Paw; second premium, F. M. 
Benham, Olivet. 

Seckel—First premium, Jos. Lannin, South Haven. 

Tyson—First premium, O. B. Hosner, Midland. 


PEACHES, 
Susquehanna—First premium, CU. Engle, Paw Paw. 
GRAPES. 


Brighton—First premium, E. Graham, Grand Rapids, 

Duchesse—First premium, E. B. Cochran, Parma. 

Lady—Second premium, EK. B. Cockran, Parma. 

Niagara—First premium, E. Graham, Grand Rapids. 

Pocklington—First premium, Peter Coller, Adrian; second premium, C. 
Engle, Paw Paw. 

Worden—First premium, E. Graham, Grand Rapids. 


PLUMS. 


Damson—First premium, W. R. Wadsworth, Lapeer ; second premium, 
Mrs. Wm. Overholt, Mason. 

Red Egg—First premium, C. Engle, Paw Paw. 

Shropshire—First premium, W. R. Wadsworth, Lapeer; second premium, 
F. M. Benham, Olivet. 


QUINCES. 


Orange—First premium, R. W. Van Brunt, St. Joseph; second premium, 
Elhott Armstrong, Jackson. 
Champion—First premium, C. Engle, Paw Paw. 


Diviston L.—Dried, Canned, Pickled, Preserved Fruits and Jellies. 


Class 1.—Best eight classes of named varieties of domestic dried fruit; 
product of any one family or individual. First premium, Lilly Moore, 
‘ Flint; second premum, Miss Gertie McClary, Galesburg; third premium, 
Nellie 8. Nabors, Flint; fourth premium, Mrs. M. E. Bartlett, Jackson. 

Class 2.—Best eight classes of named varieties of domestic canned fruit ; 
product of one family or individual. First premium, Nellie 8. Nabors, 
Flint; second premium, Lilly Moore, Flint; third premium, Seward Elli- 
son, Jackson; fourth premium, Mrs. Wm. Overholt, Mason.’ 

Class 3.—Best eight classes of named varieties of pickled fruit; product of 
one family or individual. First premium, Nellie 8. Nabors, Flint; second 
premium, Mrs. F. Forbes, Kalamazoo; third premium, Mrs. N. D. Craw- 
ford, Jackson. 

Class 4.—Best eight classes of named varieties of domestic preserved fruits; 
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product of one family or individual. First premium, Nellie S. Nabors, 
Flint; second premium, Mrs. F. Forbes, Kalamazoo; third premium, Lilly 
Moore, Flint; fourth premium, Mrs. Lucy McClary, Galesburg. 

Class 5.—Best ten classes of named varieties of domestic jellies; product 
of one family or individual. First premium, Mrs. F. Forbes, Kalamazoo; 
second premium, Mrs. M. EH. Bartlett, Jackson; third premium, Mrs. P. E. 
Pierce, Jackson . fourth premium, T’. J. Chisholm, Marshall. 

Very beautiful samples of evaporated- fruit were shown by Robert 
McKinney and W. 8. Plummer, both of Detroit, and each set of samples 
was awarded the society’s diploma. Fruit syrups were shown by Mr. E. 
Baur of Ann Arbor, and carefully tested by the committee, the reeommend- 
ations being that the society arrange to offer premiums on products of this 
character, and commending very highly the samples shown by Mr. Baur. 


Division M.—vseedlings. 


Under this division there were a large number of entries from which the 
committee selected the following as worthy of notice: 

Seedling peach raised by Mr. C. Engle, of Paw Paw, from a pit of Craw- 
ford’s late. The tree strong and upright in its habit, hardy, productive and 
quality of fruit the best. The committee having seen both tree and fruit 
awarded it the diploma of the society and the name PEARL was given it. 

There were three seedling grapes shown that the committee considered 
worthy of special notice. One shown by C. Engle, of Paw Paw, was raised 
from seed of Salem. It is ten days earlier than Hartford, a fair grower, 
hardy and fairly productive. The committee remark that it may prove 
valuable for extreme earliness. 

A second seedling from Salem, grown by Mr. Engle, is early as Hartford, 
being a strong grower, hardy and very productive. The committee remark 
concerning this entry that it may prove valuable asa long keeper. The 
third seedling grape reported by the committee with favor was shown by 
C. P. Chidester, of Olivet. It was grown from seeds produced by crossing 
Delaware with Concord. The bunch and berry resemble Concord, the color 
being same as Delaware. The quality is excellent, and the fruit ripens with 
Delaware. ‘The vine is a strong grower, and seems perfectly hardy. This 
the committee considered very valuable, and awarded it the society’s diplo- 
ma, and named the variety Lyon, in honor of the President of the Michigan 
State Horticultural Society. 

Class 7 of this division makes the following offering: For the most ex- 
tensive, tastefully arranged, named and classified collection of the foliage 
and fruits (seeds) of our indigenous or introduced trees, diploma and $10.00. 

Under this Mr. A. A. Crozier entered the following collection of conifers 
in foliage and fruit: 


Pinus strobus—White pine. 

<< pumilio—Dwarf pine. 
Austriaca—Austrian pine. 
sylvestris—Scotch pine. 
resinosa—N orway pine. 
Picea excelsa—Norway spruce. 
‘<  nigra—Black spruce. 
alba—W hite pine. 
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Thuga canadensis.—Hemlock spruce. 
Abies balsamea.—Balsam fir. 
Juniperus sabina.—Savin. 

33 Virginiana.—Red cedar. 

Se communis, variety Hibernica—Irish juniper. 
Thuja occidentalis.—Arbor Vitex. 
Taxus baccata, variety Canadensis.—Ground Hemlock. 
Larix Americana.—'Tamarack. 

‘< — Europea—EKuropean larch. 


The committee not only awarded the exhibit the first premium but com- 
mended in the highest terms Mr. Crozier’s work in making so valuable a col- 
lection. 

Mr. Crozier also exhibited cases of ferns which were favorably commented 
on by the committee and a special premium awarded by the executive board. 

The committee also noted a collection of seedling apples grown by Mr. 
Peter M. Gideon, of Excelsior, Minnesota, and shown by W. A. Brown, of 
Benton Harbor. The committee remarked of it that it was a very interest- 
ing collection of hardy apples and crabs adapted to severe climates. 


DEPARTMENT OF FLOWERS. 
Division N.—Plants and Flowers—Shown in Beds. 


Class 1.—For the best and most tastefully arranged ribbon bed of flowers, in 
strips or ribbons, displayed in moss or sand; the space occupied not to exceed 
25 square feet; the bed to be entirely filled with flowers, so as to illustrate rib- 
bon beds in garden or lawn. Second premium, Geo. F. Crabbe, Grand Rap- 
ids. 

Class 2.—For best and most tastefully arranged bed in moss or sand, of 
flowers in ribbons on the outside and ornamental foliage plants in the center ; 
the space occupied not to exceed 25 square feet. Second premium, George F. 
Crabbe, Grand Rapids. 

Class 3.—For best and most tastefully arranged bed of ornamental foliage 
plants, in sand or moss; occupying not to exceed 25 square feet space. The 
first and second premiums were awarded to Mrs. William Bennett, of Jackson, 
on her beautiful beds. 

. Class 4.—For best design of lawn flower bed, with flowers arranged in moss 
or sand; the space occupied not to exceed 25 square feet. First premium, 
Wm. Bennett, Jackson: second premium, Geo. F. Crabbe, Grand Rapids. 


Division O.— Plants in Pots—Professional List. 


Best and largest collection of green-house and stove plants, named; not less 
than 30 varieties. First premium, Joseph B. Blessing Jackson; second pre- 
mium, George F. Crabbe, Grand Rapids; third premium, Alex Brown, Jack- 
son. 
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Best six Double Geraniums, different colors, in flower. First premium, Jos. 
B. Blessing, Jackson; second premium, Geo. F. Crabbe, Grand Rapids. 

Best six Single Geraniums, different colors, in flower. First premium, Jos. 
B. Blessing, Jackson; second premium, George F. Crabbe, Grand Rapids. 

Best six Winter-flowering Begonias, in bloom. First premium, Alex Brown, 
Jackson; second premium, Geo. F. Crabbe, Grand Rapids. 

Best specimen of Palm—First premium, Alex. Brown, Jackson ; second, Jos. 
B. Blessing, Jackson. 

Best specimen of Fern—First premium, Geo. F. Crabbe, Grand Rapids ; sec- 
ond, Jos. B. Blessing, Jackson. 


Division P.—Plants in Pots—Amateur List. 


Best ten House Plants, of different varieties—First premium, Wm. Bennett, 
Jackson. 

Best collection, not less than ten different varieties of the newer improved 
Garden Flowering Plants, in bloom—First premium, Wm. Bennett, Jackson. 

Best six varieties Ornamental Foliage Plants for garden—First premium, 
Wm. Bennett, Jackson. 

Best six varieties, different colors, of Single Flowering Geraniums—First 
premium, Wm. Bennett, Jackson. 

Best six varieties, different colors, of Double Flowering Geraniums—First 
premium, Wm. Bennett, Jackson. 

Best six Coleus, named varieties. First premium, Wm. Bennett, Jackson. 

Best three varieties Winter-flowering Begonias, in bloom. First premium, 
Wm. Bennett, Jackson. 

Best specimen Plant, in bloom, of Abutilon. First premium, Wm. Bennett, 
Jackson. ; 

Best specimen Plant, in bloom, of Salvia. First premium, J. H. Purvis, 
Jackson ; second premium, Wm. Bennett, Jackson. 

Best specimen Heliotrope, in bloom. First premium, Wm. Bennett, Jack- 
son. 

In this division there were a number of plants entered by J. H. Purvis, of 
Jackson, not enumerated, that could not be awarded a premium. They were 
very fine, and the committee made special mention of their excellence. He 
also exhibited a stand of plants containing a fine collection, and the committee 
especially commended the good taste in their arrangement and their healthy 
appearance. 


Division Q.—Cut Flowers, Bouquets, and Floral Designs. 


Best and most tasteful display of Cut Flowers. First premium, Miss A. B. 
Crandall, Coldwater ; second premium, Geo. F. Crabbe, Grand Rapids ; third 
premium, Alex. Brown, Jackson. 

Best six varieties Verbenas, different colors, cut flowers. First premium, 
Alex. Brown, Jackson; second premium, Z. J. Blakeslee, Marshall. 

Best six Double Dahlias, in bloom, different colors. First premium, Z. J. 
Blakeslee took first and second premiums in this class. 

Best six Single Dahlias, in bloom, different colors. First Premium, Geo. F. 
Crabbe, Grand Rapids. 

Best six Gladiolus, in bloom, different colors. First premium, Z. J. Blakes- 
lee, Marshall; second premium, Jos. B. Blessing, Jackson. 
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Best six Bourbon Roses. First premium Z. J. Blakeslee, Marshall; second 
premium, Jos. B. Blessing, Jackson. 

Best six Tea Roses. First premium, Geo. F. Crabbe, Grand Rapids. 

Best collection of Pansies, in bloom, not less than six different colors. 
First premium, Geo. I. Crabbe, Grand Rapids. 

Best collection of Carnations, not less than six, different colors. First pre- 
mium, Geo. F. Crabbe, Grand Rapids. 

Best and most tastefully arranged (by exhibitor), Bouquet of Living Flowers. 
First premium, Miss A. B. Chandler, Coldwater; second premium, Geo. F. 
Crabbe, Grand Rapids. 

Best and most tastefully arranged (by exhibitor), Bouquet of Dried Grasses. 
First premium, Alex. Brown, Jackson; second premium, Mrs. P. E. Pierce, 
Jackson. 

Best Bouquet of Dried Everlastings. First premium, Alex. Brown, Jackson. 
Best and most tastefully arranged Living Flowers, in vases First premium, 
Geo. F. Crabbe, Grand Rapids; second premium, Jos. B. Blessing, Jackson. 

Best and most tastefully executed Floral Design (by exhibitor), in Living 
Flowers. First premium, Z. J. Blakeslee, Marshall; second premium, Geo. 
F. Crabbe, Grand Rapids. 

Best and most tastefully arranged (by exhibitor), fancy basket of Cut Flow- 
ers. First premium, Miss A. B. Chandler, Coldwater; second preminm, Alex. 
Brown, Jackson. 

Best and most tastefully arranged Flowers for Table. First premium, Miss 
A. B. Chandler, Coldwater; second premium, Geo. F. Crabbe, Grand Rapids. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EXHIBIT. 


The committee commended in the highest terms the exhibit made by the 
Agricultural College, which was not entered for premium. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL EXHIBIT. 


Prof. A. J. Cook sent down in care of Mr. C. P. Gillette, a graduate of the 
college, a fine collection of injurious insects, appropriately labeled and nicely 
arranged in cases ; also in bottles samples of all the prominent insecticides. 
Mr. Gillette was so much engaged with an exhibit in another department of 
the fair that it was impossible for him to be with this collection and answer all 
the questions inquirers would like to have propounded, but the labels answered 
a great many queries, and the collection was a very valuable accessory to the 
horticultural display. 


BOTANICAL EXHIBIT. 


Dr. W. J. Beal had his exhibit put in place by his students, who remained 
during the fair and answered questions of the curious. The following state- 
ment is an explanation of the exhibit, and indicates the scope of this depart- 
ment at the college. 

All students in the agricultural course spend five-sixths of a year daily 
studying botany, and after this they may elect one or two terms more. In the 
spring term of the sophomore year, they spend two hours daily in the labora- 
tory investigating plants, each aided by a compound microscope and other 
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» apparatus. For most of the time they all work on the same subjects, but each 
member of the class has a special topic to which he gives more attention. 
Each student makes small drawings and notes as he pursues his investigations. 
The drawings here exhibited are those of the special topics above mentioned, 
and with the exception of a portion of three plates they are original from 
nature. These are not selections but are all the drawings on the special topics 
which were given the students. Hach student made other smaller drawings 
not here exhibited. A glance at the drawings will reveal the name of the 
objects and the name of the students making them. Below are the special 
topics here illustrated, each by a card 23x31 inches: Structure of a leaf, the 
mouths of a leaf, the young hairs of a leaf, the sting of a nettle, protoplasm 
in motion, the palisade cells in a leaf, starch of the common potato and the 
wild one of Arizona compared, the framework of a leaf, the crystals in the 
cells, the chlorophyll granules, why nuts are hard, tough and brittle, white ash 
as seen magnified, the cells of oak, the cells of an apple, intercellular spaces, 
crystoliths or compound crystals, sections of buds, cotton, flax, hemp, silk and 
wool, pollen and its growth, the structure of a grain of wheat, the leaf of a 
Norway spruce, the hairs on pumpkin vines, the experiments on protoplasm, 
sections of the leaves of grasses, root hairs, the tips of roots, the milk tubes in 
plants, the structure of a brown sea-weed, a study of pond scums, diatoms, 
oscillatoria, plants which crawl and wriggle, wheat-rust, corn-smut, the quince 
rust, common bread mould, a cup fungus. 

Here also are exhibited several kinds of compound microscopes such as the 
students use, retailed at $40 to $60 each. And here is a convenient box in- 
vented by the students and Dr. Beal. The box is for holding the small acces- 
sories used by every student. 

The work spoken of was not attempted in any American college twelve years 
ago. Students are taught to become independent workers. 


EXHIBIT OF THE HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


The horticultural exhibit from the Agricultural College was put in place by 
Prof. L. H. Bailey and consisted of a number of Haskell’s grapes and 76 vari- 
ties of tomatoes grown on the college grounds the past year. With regard to 
the experimental tomatoes Prof. Bailey says: It was the intention to grow all 
the sorts advertised in Amvrican catalogues, but two or three kinds were over- 
looked. There are several reasons for undertaking this experiment. ‘There 
has been very little attention given to tomato culture in scientific or experimental 
establishments, althouh theg importance of the crop is very great. ‘The varieties 
of tomatoes are now so numerous and their individual merit so evenly praised that 
the inexpert cultivator is confused. The tomato rot is also becoming a serious 
difficulty. Methods of training and culture need to be discussed. Moreover, there 
has been no scientific discussion, so far as I know, of the methods or directions 
of variation, the origin of varieties, etc. 

The most important as well as the most difficult of these problems is that of 
determining which varieties are duplicates. There is probably no garden 
plant which is so difficult to study in this respect as the tomato, from the fact 
that varieties are characterized almost entirely by the color, size and shape of 
@ fruit which is of all others the most variable. Moreover the tomato has 
been in general cultivation so long that varieties are not yet fixed. Add to 
these facts the hasty and bungling methods or lack of method of seedsmen and 
others in securing the so-called new varieties. The wide variation of the same 
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varieties on different soils and under different managements and the frequent « 
mixing of stocks by careless parties, and the task of determining duplicates 
appears to be almost hopeless. But the very difficulty of the task is all the 
more reason why it should be grasped. This whole matter of determining the 
synonomy or the duplicates in cultivated plants, together with the reformation 
of garden nomenclature, is exceedingly important. None are so well qualified 
to undertake this work as many of our seedsmen and it seems strange that 
they should be the very ones who make the work necessary. The time can 
certainly not be far distant when the most popular seedsmen will be those 
who exercise the most care in excluding “novelties” and unnecessary varieties. 

The most noticeable feature of the tomatoes is the great similarity of most 
of the kinds. Upon close examination, one observes that all the larger vari- 
eties are exceedingly variable,—it is difficult to select a type. I imagine that 
this variation is due to the unfixity of varieties rather than to mixing from 
cross-fertilization. Infact, Prof. W. W. Tracy finds that plants grown from 
cuttings from one parent vary in the same manner, though not so extensively, 
as those grown from seeds. With these facts before us we can appreciate the 
impossibility of secuing new and permanent varieties from a few years of 
selection. Seedsmen grow the same variety from different “stock”? of seeds. 
They select accordingly different models. As a consequence, these stocks some- 
times soon appear under the names of new varieties, although they may have 
gained no fixity, nor have been widely developed. 

With regard to varieties, Prof Bailey says: 

The earliest were Advance, Precursor, Boston, Tom Thumb, Conqueror and 
The Cook’s favorite. These all began to ripen about August 6. The early sea- 
son was so very dry that none of the varieties produced fruit so early as they 
should haye done. ‘The seeds were all sown in a forcing house March 18, and 
transplanted, ten of a kind, to the open ground June 7 and 8. It is pos- 
sible, however, that small difference in earliness are not to be relied upon in 
estimating various characters. Careful experiments upon this point, running 
through three or four ye.rs, conducted at the N. Y. Experiment Station, show 
great variations in the comparative earliness of varieties. We have made 
records of the first flowering and fruiting for future comparison. Although 
the list of varieties, as reduced, contains some forty sorts, all the desirable 
kinds for general cultivation are not more than six. From our experience, I 
should select the following, six: Boston Market, Conqueror, Red Valencia 
Cluster or Queen, Trophy, Livingston’s Beauty, Paragon. If the rot should 
continue to attack Livingston’s Beauty and Paragon to the same extent as this 
year, they will need to be discarded. The Trophy is apt to grow too irregular. 

In order to determine if all seedsmen send out the same tomato under the 
same name, we grew Paragons from nineteen sources. Although all these 
plants bore fruits which had most of the essential features of the Paragon, it 
is, nevertheless, an easy task to select from the patch whole plants which might 
be taken to represent several different varieties. This fact simply proves 
again the unfixity of varieties, and the necessity of exercising caution in send- 
ing out new ones. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS FROM THE FAIR. 
With the experiences of the exhibition freshly before him the Secretary can- 


not refrain from making a few suggestive notes in closing the account of this 
annual fair. 
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1. It is a great mistake for any exhibitor to go to the fair with fruit, not 
having his varieties so packed and labeled as to enable him to place his collec- 
tions upon the plates rapidly and without error. It is not safe or discreet to 
trust one’s knowledge at such times to sort out varieties and name them, no 
matter how good a pomologist he may be. Striking examples of the neglect 
to carry out this simple rule, and its consequent results, were numerous at the 
last fair. Men who came from a long distance getting at the exhibition late, 
because of their perfect methods of packing and labels, had large collections 
in shape for committees at the appointed hour; while others with small ex- 
hibits, who brought their specimens direct from the orchard to the grounds in 
baskets were unprepared for the committee, and their collections were dotted 
with mistakes in nomenclature. 

2 The plan of limiting collections to a number which shall cover the best 
varieties for the purpose indicated in the offering, is a valuable provision for 
the exhibitors, the society and the visitors. It gives opportunity for exhibitors 
to use their judgment with regard to the value of varieties, knowing as they 
do that mere numbers count nothing beyond the limit set. It enables the so- 
ciety to plan for an exhibit of which they know something about the propor- 
tions when the entries are made. It gives visitors an opportunity to compare 
the judgments of men with reference to the best varieties of a stated number. 

3. For the first time in the history of the society, all bars were removed 
from in front of the tables of fruit, and even with the same number of watch- 
men, there was less complaint from theft than usual. There is no question 
that the bars are now down ‘“‘for keeps.” A little more police force will be 
required, and there should be large placards notifying people to keep “‘ hands 
off,’ and then make examples of those who wilfully break the rule. It is as 
good a place, at the fair, to teach honesty and good manners as it is to have 
fun; and our society may as well become an educator in this direction. 

4. Our experience in the securing of experts from abroad to award the pre- 
miums, is most favorable to the plan. We may have men of just as good 
judgment, and just as honest as any we can import, but in every instance the 
ayard made by the visiting judge will give the greater satisfaction. Why 
would it not be expedient for societies to arrange an exchange in this matter of 
committee work? The expense would be light, and the results would certainly 
be valuable. 

5. Florists, or amateur plant growers, never should make an exhibit at a 
fair, without a clearly defined plan of what they intend to do. Everything 
depends upon arrangement™for effect. And one cannot afford to do his experi- 
menting to produce effects after the fair opens. 

6. The educational exhibit of varieties which shall include everything that 
can be gathered, showing the weak points as well as the strong points of each 
sort, and giving as much information as is possible upon labels, with an expert 
near at hand to answer questions, becomes an indispensable accessory to our 
fairs, when we limit the large competing collections to the best varieties. And 
this is the safest way to show the poorer sorts, as no one will be deceived by a 
handsome appearance or great size; for the grading of the variety will be upon 
its label. Again, it is invaluable connected with an exhibit of this sort, to 
havecases of injurious insects, and tree branches, galls, and blights. It is 
entirely practicable for a society to give information in this way, and thus 
pave the way for better methods and purposes in the conduction of our fairs. 

7. The experiment of showing bedding plants in beds as they would appear 
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upon the lawn proves a success. It is the only proper way to award premiums: 
upon plants used for bedding purposes; and the exhibition of good taste in 
the employment of bedding plants is as important a thing to award a premium 
npon as the selection of appropriate plants with which to adorn the beds. The: 
accomplishment of the best results in this direction, however, depends largely 
upon a further suggestion : 

8. That the fair should have a permanent location. Then bedding and dec- 
orative plants could be shown with the surroundings which intensify effects. 
desirable to be produced, and while accomplishing this purpose for the sake of 
a premium or adyertisement the exhibitor adorns the grounds about the build- 
ings, and renders the whole display more attractive to exhibitors. 

9. The further experience with canned fruits leads to the conclusion that it. 
is impossible to get much satisfaction from an exhibit in this department. 
With the present proficiency on the part of housewives in the canning of fruit. 
it is utterly impossible for a committee to determine which is the best of several. 
collections without testing each jar which is manifestly out of the question. 
The securing of a premium in this division thus becomes a matter of lottery. 
It is really questionable if the stimulating of large exhibits in this department: 
is conducive of results at all commensurate in value with the labor of making 
and caring for the exhibits. 

10. The scheme of securing competitive wall and table exhibits of horticul- 
tural products, gathered and arranged solely with reference to their decorative 
value is certainly a commendable one and ought to bring out the good taste 
especially of younger people who delight in work of this kind. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


CONVENED IN GRAND RAPIDS, NOVEMBER 30, AND DECEMBER 1, AND 2, 
1886. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSIONS AND FULL TEXT OF THE PAPERS PRESENTED. 


‘ 


It was seventeen years ago that the Michigan State Horticulturl Society was 
organized in Grand Rapids, and for two years its meetings were held monthly 
in a small room, the use of which was donated by Mr. 8S. L. Fuller, who has 
been prominently connected with the society ever since, and whose faith in its 
good work has never flagged for a single day. 

In 1872 the society broke away from its moorings, and but once since has it 
returned for a convention in the Valley City. Immediately after the State 
Society began to occupy its whole field, the fruit growers about Grand Rapids 
formed an organization of their own, named it the Grand River Valley 
Horticultural Society, and it has had a thriving existence to this day. 

It was in acceptance of an invitation from this organization that the State 
Horticultural Society convened in Royal Arcanum parlors, at Grand Rapids, 
for its annual convention of 1886. 

Some weeks previous to the meeting, the following programme was sent out 
from the secretary’s office, and it was followed to the letter in the proceedings of 
the convention. 


SCHEME OF TOPICS. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 
7:30 oclock: 


1—Reading of Correspondence. 

2—President’s Annual Address. 

3—Reports of Officers. 

4—Report of Committee on Legislation. 

5—Discussion on intensive methods in Horticulture, led by a short paper from. 
Secretary P. C. Reynolds, of Rochester, N. Y. 

6—Announcement of Committees for the convention. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
9 o’clock: 


1—Election of Officers for ensuing year. 

2—Are Michigan Apples deteriorating? 

3—Fighting the Codling Moth. 

4—Reinvigorating old Apple Orchards. 

5—Upon what does Future Successful Apple Growing Depend ? 
6—The Pleasant Art of Grafting: Its Importance and Usefulness. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
School Horticulture. 
1:30 o’clock: 
1—How to Teach Horticulture. 
2—Practicability of giving Instruction in Common Schools. 
3—The School Garden. 
4—The Kindergarten as a Foundation for Technical instruction in Horticulture. 
5—Educational Advantages of Embellishing School premises. 


EVENING SESSION. 
7 o'clock: 


Discussion on the Comparative Merits of the Prominent Newer Varieties of Fruits. 
8 o'clock: 
Address by Hon. Edwin Willits, President of the State Agricultural College; 
Subject: ‘‘ Culture and Horti-culture.” 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 
9 o’clock: 
1—Pedigree as Affecting Progress in Securing the Best Varieties. 
2—Pleasures and Trials in Testing New Sorts. 
3—Testimonials with Reference to New Sorts—our duty. 
4—Fruit Juices and Syrups. How can we Build up an Industry in their Manu- 
facture ? 
5—Fruit Retarding Houses—Notes and New Features. 
11:30 o’clock: 
Address by Dr. C. E. Davison, of Wayland; Subject: ‘‘ Relation of Foods to 
Intellectual Development.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
1:30 o’clock: 
Reports of Standing Committees of the Society. 
2:30 o’clock. The Public Park a Humanizing Town Attribute: 
1—The Duty of Cities and Villages. 
2—A Place of Legitimate Recreation. 
3—An Educator. 
4—Importance of Correct Taste in Building and Maintaining Parks. 
6—Some Thoughts upon Construction. 
7—Utilization of Fair Grounds for Park Purposes. 
EVENING SESSION. 
7 o'clock: 
Reports of Committees. 
8 o’clock: 
Lecture by Prof. M. Miles, recently of Amherst, Massachusetts; Subject: ‘‘ Life 
on the Farm.” 
Final Resolutions—Adjournment. 
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President Lyon called to order and without preliminaries took up the pro- 
gramme of business, calling for reading of correspondence. Letters express- 
ing in various ways regrets for absence were read by the secretary from A. C. 
Glidden, of Paw Paw; L. Woolverton, secretary of the Ontario Fruit-growers’ 
society; Geo. P. Peffer of Pewaukee, Wis.; W. C. Phillio of Big Rapids, who 
took occasion to warmly commend the Wealthy apple; John W. Van Deman 
of Benzonia, who deprecated the practice of growing wheat with orchard pro- 
ducts; Col. G. B. Brackett of the Iowa Horticultural society, who was the 
expert on the fruit committee at this year’s State exhibition at Jackson. 

President Lyon’s annual address was then read, after he had called Vice- 
President Gibson to the chair. It was as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


To the Members of the Michigan State Horticultural Society: 


The cycles of another year have returned us to our annual starting point, at 
which it seems appropriate to pause to review the past, and in the light of its 
experiences to consider whether or not the finger points us to different lines of 
action. 

Your executive board have observed that a continuous recurrence of the 
Same series of premium offerings at our annual fairs tends strongly to the 
creation of a set of chronic exhibitors. As a means of avoiding this tendency, 
it has been the practice to institute occasional modifications of our system of 
offerings. In pursuance of this idea some very decided changes were intro- 
duced into our premium list for the fair of last September. 

Among these a prominent and hitherto unprecedented one was the collect- 
ing and displaying of what was designated as an educational exhibit, to be 
made up of new, unknown, or little known varieties carefully collected, cor- 
rectly named, and distinctly labeled, on which no premium was to be awarded 
but which was to serve as a means of acquainting visitors with unfamiliar 
varieties and identification of such as might be esteemed doubtful. It is 
obviously desirable that the results of this step, so far, be freely discussed as 
means of indicating the proper direction for future action. ‘The offer of 
premiums for meritorious seedlings had the effect to bring forward several of 
apparently high promise. The limiting of the number of varieties to be 
included in family collections is open to the charge that it may tend to with- 
draw from the knowledge of the public many of the finest of our amatuer 
fruits, notwithstanding their peerless qualities, they having fallen under the 
ban of the market test of value, which to-day largely dictates the choice of 
yarieties even for the family orchard. 

Under the influence of the depression consequent upon the financial loss at 
the fair of 1885, the Agricultural society instituted a process of general con- 
traction of its expenses of the present year. This contraction was made to 
apply in equal proportion to its customary allowances to this society, with the 
result of reducing the sum to be offered in premiums to $800. The society 
failed to sufficiently reduce the amount of its offerings, with the result that a 
very considerable sum has been taken from our general fund to cover an excess 
of premiums. This, with the large deduction from the sum heretofore allowed 
us for our own expenses in connection with the fair, has seriously crippled our 
resources and restricted our action. It seems indispensable to efficient action 
on our part, as well as a continuation of our previously high reputation in con- 
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nection with the annual State fairs, that if this society is to conduct the 
department as heretofore, our allowances be restored to the former amounts at 
the earliest practicable moment. The arrangement for such joint exhibit is 
renewed from year to year, at the annual session of the executive committee 
of the Agricultural society, which occurs early in January. It is necessary for 
such purpose that a representative of this society be present at that meeting 
with authority to act in the premises. 

The most effective means of bringing home to the consciousness of the mass 
of our people the importance of the conservation and renewal of our forests is 
a subject that has long engaged the attention of thoughtful men; but between 
the greed of mere lumbermen and the recklessness of agriculturists generally, 
little impression has, so far, been made upon the mind of the public. Many 
years since, in presenting a memorial to the State legislature in connection 
with the late Sanford Howard, then secretary of the State board of agriculture, 
we urged that timber belts of a prescribed width, and suitably located for the 
purpose, whether of natural growth or artificially planted, be exempted from 
taxation, as an encouragement to practice in this direction. ‘Twenty years of 
observation since has but strengthened my convictions as to the wisdom of such 
action. I therefore recommend that the society take efficient measures to. 
bring this subject prominently to the notice of the incoming legislature. 

The codling moth is yearly enlarging his borders and strengthening his 
stakes among our orchards; and the same is true of the curculio, the apple 
maggot, the canker worm, and numerous other insidious insect enemies. In 
our sister State—California—these are regarded as nuisances, by law required 
to be abated, and the man who breeds them, or allows them to be bred upon 
his premises, is treated as a public enemy, and punished as such. This may 
in some sense be regarded as heroic practice; but in what is he who allows 
codling moths to propagate unchecked in his orchards, to the injury of his 
neighbors, better than he who in a similar manner disseminates the virus of 
small-pox or yellow fever? We suggest, therefore, for the consideration of this 
society, whether in a State such as ours, in which fruit culture is especially 
prominent, we should not be doing far more than is being done to disseminate 
information as to the extent of such injuries and the most effective means to. 
remedy and escape them; and whether, in case of such insects as the codling 
moth, there is not quite as much occasion for legislation as in the case of 
Canada thistles or other noxious weeds. 

Very naturally and properly, we are anxious that our people as a whole shall 
rank high in the scale of intelligence and refinement; yet from our practice it 
would seem doubtful if we properly realize the fact that our status as a people 
is but the aggregate of those of individuals. Else why is it so commonly the 
case that the more refined, instead of striving to lift those beneath them in this 
particular up to their level, are inclined to wrap themselves in the mantle of 
exclusiveness, leaving others to struggle upward as they may? It is to coun- 
teract such tendencies and in such matters “to lead the blind in a way which 
they know not,” that such societies as ours should exist. Man is generally but 
the creation of his surroundings. ‘The child bred amid coarse and vicious sur- 
roundings usually grows up to be coarse and rowdyish, if not even vicious and 
criminal; while refined, virtuous and attractive homes send down the odor of 
their beauty and their sanctity to the remotest hours of the lives which emanate 
from them. Nothing about the home and its early associations conduces more: 
strongly to this happy result than do the refinements and adornment derived 
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from horticulture. Their moulding influences are most potential during the 
earlier years. How important, then, that our society shall keep up with im- 
provements and refinements of the day—not those only which wealth alone can 
procure, but more especially those embodying such refining tendencies and 
which are yet within the reach of all. Among these are the surrounding of 
our dwellings with trees, shrubs and flowers, and the enlivening of the bleak- 
ness of winter with plants in our windows, together with the supplying of men- 
tal food and pleasant companionship to still the craving for the associations of 
the street or the saloon. Another means of bringing horticultural influences 
to bear upon the incipient men and women of our country was inaugurated 
years since by our worthy secretary. I refer to his movement for the orna- 
mentation of country school grounds. The movement has apparently brought 
forth some good fruit. Why it has been intermitted, as it seems to have been, 
I leave to him to explain. I recommend that it be revived by a series of offers, 
perhaps of the diploma of the society, for school buildings and grounds com- 
plying with needful requirements, the same to be determined as formerly in 
the case of orchards and gardens, or possibly through the instrumentality of 
our local societies. 

I have heretofore called the society’s attention to the importance of bringing 
our influence to bear upon the Upper Peninsula. It is yearly becoming more 
easy of access, its people are increasing in numbers and it gives increasing 
indications of agricultural and horticultural capacity. There are very many 
indications that its capacity in these respects has been very much underrated. 
A friend familiar with its capacities and with its people suggests that there is 
more interest felt there on this subject than has been supposed. It is even 
suggested that if a meeting of our society was called at some eligible locality 
in that region a very general gathering of the people might be had. I snggest 
that a committee be appointed to consider the matter and report at our winter 
meeting with reference to the possibility of calling such meeting next June. I 
also suggest that such committee be instructed to consider and report upon 
the most effective means of reaahing the newer counties of the Lower Peninsula 
and securing co-operation with our society among their people. 

Abundant sympathy and active aid have been accorded to the society by the 
faculty of the Agricultural College, for many years past, and a cordial feeling 
has ever existed between the two. This very agreeable mutuality, however, is 
apparently the result of a personal tendency on the part of the members of 
the faculty rather than of any definitely favorable action of the controlling 
board. In fact, while this body has, beyond question, acted wisely, from a dis- - 
tinctly agricultural standpoint, there is apparently more occasion than there 
should be for the assumption that their appreciation of horticulture (including 
fruit culture) in our State may not be commensurate with its relative position 
as indicated by the facts in the case. True, there has been generally, a small 
minority upon the board in sympathy with horticulture—too small, however, 
to tell as against the preponderance spoken of. As a consequence, the horti- 
cultural department seems to have been dwarfed and hampered in various ways, 
lacking the means and facilities indispensable to its creditable management, 
while the green-house—an indispensable adjunct of horticu!lture—is placed under 
a separate and independent management. 

To state this condition of the department is to condemn it; but we may 
very naturally be asked, What is the remedy? We answer, there is reason to 
hope that the present head of the institution is in sympathy with reform in 
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‘these particulars. If so, however, it is to be feared that he will find himself 
-embarrassed, if not thwarted, by a possible unwilling majority. 

There is, however, a power behind the throne—the governor and the legis- 
lature—whose more natural inclination, if left to themselves, will be to enact 
the wishes of the present management, and thus perpetuate the present status. 
‘Go, therefore, to the executive and the legislature. Impress upon them, and 
especially upon the committees of agriculture and horticulture, the difficulties 
and the needs of the case, and urge that these committees especially make them- 
selves familiar with the whole matter by a critical investigation of the facts 
and circumstances of the case. I insist, also, that at least one efficient and 
capable horticulturist be placed upon the board to represent this important 
interest, when a vacancy shall occur. 

The field of labor is steadily widening before the society as the years pass. 
The amount received from the State Agricultural Society enables it to do little, 
if any work, beyond that required to fairly and properly fulfil the engage- 
ments. While the State and county agricultural societies have their transac- 
tions published and distributed gratuitously by the State, and the latter in addi- 
, tion receive pecuniary assistance from the counties, the State Horticultural 
Society receives from the State barely the paper, printing, and binding of its 
annual volume, while the collecting of the matter, and the editing and distri- 
bution of the volumes must be provided for by the society. With the little, 
‘so often grudgingly paid, in half-dollar membership fees, this, even in addition 
to the secretary’s salary, is only accomplished under difficulty, and with con- 
stant watchfulness not to allow the balance to get upon the wrong side of the 
ledger. 

In thus conducting the operations of the society, a large amount of gratui- 
tous labor is done, not only by members of the executive board, but also by oth- 
ers not officially connected with the society. Beyond all this, occasions not 
unfrequently arise which call for increased labor and expense, but which are 
necessarily refused, as involving more labor or expense than can reasonably be 
undertaken under the circumstances. Among these may be mentioned the 
importance of the development of a better knowledge of the horticultural 
capabilities of the newer counties of the Lower Peninsula, as well as that of 
the Lake Superior region, and the collecting of more full and accurate statistics 
-of the orcharding and orchard and garden products of the State, as well as the 
collecting of more correct and complete information respecting the true char- 
acter and actual capabilities of the unsettled and unimproved lands of the 
State—information that could be secured with comparative ease if means were 
at hand to enable the society to extend itssystem of local or branch societies— 
or their partial equivalent, local agencies—into newer portions of the State, a 
result not difficult to accomplish, with the means to put a traveling agent into 
the field. 

It will be observed that several of the matters already referred to, bear more 
or less directly upon matters of legislation. It is therefore suggested that these 
be given in charge of a committee, to whom may be assigned all questions kay- 
ing such bearing. 

A bill was introduced in the lower house of Congress at the last session, by 
Hon. W. W. Hatch of Missouri, providing for the establishment and equip- 
ment of an experiment station in each of the States and territories, in con- 
nection with agricultural colleges, with arrangements to secure concerted 
action, with aggregation of results. Although the movement is more espe- 
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cially in the interests of general agriculture, individually it must surely inure 
greatly to the advantage of horticulture. I therefore suggest that the whole 
subject be referred to a special committee, with instructions to report during 
this meeting what action the society should take in the premises. A copy of 
the bill in question will be supplied, if desired. 

For some years past it has been fashionable for ladies to bedeck themselves, 
their bonnets especially, with the feathers, the wings, and the dressed skins of 
song and insectiverous birds, which are being destroyed by millions to supply 
this demand. ‘To such extent is this destruction carried, that the consequent 
increase of insects is already beginning to be seriously felt. With the pur- 
pose to change this cruel and calamitous fashion, and thus save our smaller birds. 
from threatened annihilation, a society has been organized in Europe, and also- 
in this country, where its headquarters may be found at No. 40 Park Row, 
New York. I recommend that the society give expression to its views on the 
subject, and recommend a proper course of action to its members, as well as 
to the community at large. (A full account of the organization, together with 
blank pledges, are submitted herewith. ) 

This address, so far as its recommendations are concerned, was referred to a. 
committee consisting of Messrs. 8. L. Fuller of Grand Rapids, C. J. Monroe: 
of South Haven, and Prof. L. H. Bailey of Lansing. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 


To the Executive Board and Members of the State Horticultural Society: 

GENTLEMEN: —I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report as 
librarian of the State Horticultural Society for the year ending December 1, 
1886. The following tabulated statement shows the number of our reports: 
which have been received and distributed during the past year: 


| } 
| | 


1878| 1879 ‘1880 1881 1882 1883 | 1884 | 1885- 


Years. 1871/1872) 1873/1874) 1875) 1876|1877 


No. on hand Dee. 1, 1885. 41] 1| 2| 983/34] 0 


| 3 535 |158 | 1,009 | 1,044 2,192 | 3,654 |___..- 
NOs received during 18862|22—— |= 2-5-2 =) - 2222 2}e- | Bee eee RTA EOE eal re Se RLS Li | ke aera 6,000 
| 535 |158 | 1,009 | 1,044 | 2,192 | 3,654 | 6,000 


}) LD ee | S1S | 208 208 644 | 3,931 


9 
No. on hand Dec. 1, 1886.| 0| 32} 1| 2/73/25] 0| 0| 420] 81 28 | 841 | 1,984 | 3,010 | 2,069: 


The following books have been donated to the library and received through 
exchanges during the year: 


HORTICULTURAL REPORTS. 


New Jersey State Horticultural Society, 1885. 
Transactions of the Illinois Horticultural Society, 1885. 
Western New York Horticultural Society, 1885. 

North Carolina State Horticultural Society, 1885. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 1885. 
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Towa State Horticultural Society, 1885. 
Ohio State Horticultural Society, 18885. 
Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 1885 and 1886. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


Kansas State Agricultural Reports, 1885. 
Connecticut Board of Agriculture, 1885. 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Reports, 1885. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ohio Experiment Station, 1885. 
New York Experiment Station, 1885. 
Kansas State Crop Reports, 1886. 


The following books were received from President Lyon as a gift to the 

society : ; 
Vols. 

Moores-Rural New, Worker 0) 39.5. U-22 | 2 2 aes oe See ee 
Rural New: Yorker <-.- s-csicmeciepsesghe ee: Chee tee ee eee, eae 
Ves termir yeas 2. 2 cc5 a5 ee Cee eA She ear ene sean eee a ene 
Michigan arimnen.. 26.56 tress eer et Ree eee eaten nee eee 
Cultivatorsand Country Gentleman = 252520 e2eeseer eee essa eee 
IME TICAN EAS TICMIGUTISH. eke UNL ~ SAA lop A AEe GRAS ease Rien sap eae es 
SOUTH elo POrbiCwlb Une sec 8 5 hai ee eee oye eee ere 
Miive bo rb vera baste a 25 2). 5 3 ec cei ea eM ee rE 
AGranceners Mionitliby,. 2227) oes. dpn ts nee Le eee hse ye en ae il 
Moasazine: Of Horticulture s:1. «sy 4a aie eee je Royer ee genet ape 
HN OTETICU HULME LAL VTC Waa fe 2 ee tad wa Naat ae a 
moMericanis Ournal Of Wonesthy=2 5. 2a l.cn 2. Sees. oie ee eae pee eee nee 
Journal of American Agricultural Association.-....--.......-...-- Sepals 
i DyEXD UT S)SK0 69 2) 00) <1) 0) egg ee Me eee me ees UR CU Gt mea BO 7 aM pee ae 

And some others in pamphlet form. 
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Very Respectfully, 
T. H. Forstrr, Librarian. 
The report was accepted and ordered placed in the proceedings of this con- 
vention. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Knowing that the President’s annual address would cover the points which 
would naturally suggest themselves to me, as desirable to be brought before 
the society, I have confined my report to a mere statement of the financial 
operations during the year, together with a few observations connected with the 
figures as they there appear. 


RECEIPTS—GENERAL FUND. 


The following analysis of the receipts of the society does not include any 
fees paid in by life members. 

The moneys which have constituted the income of the society during our 
fiscal year have been received from the following sources: 
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airceny pee maveranions ©¢ Pian water oo a ke eet es SR $206 75 
See aH lle MOM NETS MIP Ryo. 2 2) Aes eS nase sole SUE 44 00 
‘= interesi-on-bondsand mortgages: 221) ll oeli ll ee 104 01 
Gomme aericultural SOCIeLY #32 2---0s-. StsY. JL YS 1,200 00 
femme nL Were ROUNECE earl ae ah oe ee be es eu DINE 29 168 00 
BRE tes br Wah hint eee cat Reeds ys ieee. ee $1,722 16 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND. 


By a provision of our by-laws all moneys received from life memberships 
must be permanently invested and only the income from this fund can be used 
for general purposes. We have added during the year seven life members 
.as follows: 

F. J. Klein, Detroit, Michigan; 

J. H. Moores, Lansing, Michigan; 

C. A. Sessions, Mears, Michigan; 

Thomas Wilde, Cooperville, Michigan ; 

G. B. Brackett, Denmark, Iowa; 

D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Michigan; 

W. R. Wadsworth, Lapeer, Michigan. 


Our list now comprises 202 life members, making our permanent fund 
aggregate $2,020. 

Of this amount twenty dollars remains in the treasurer’s hands uninvested ; 
the remainder is invested in securities which will appear in the report of the 
treasurer. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Every bill presented against the society is placed on our own blanks in dupli- 
cate. These are forwarded to the chairman of the business committee for his 
approval. Having approved them he returns them to the secretary, one of which 
he retains as his authority for drawing a check upon the treasurer for the amount 
of the bill. The secretary after executing the check, transmits it to the presi- 
dent for his signature, accompanying it with the duplicate bill, which is his 
warrant for countersigning the check. Thus it will be seen that our system of 
disbursing money is very carefully guarded. 

The by-laws of the society require the secretary to keep the accounts of the 
society, and from the records I have transcribed the following account of the 
disbursements classified: 


**. There have been forty-two checks drawn, aggregating $2,015.04. 


EB Ome Presidenih eOMNCO A os he ces Eh ee ven te eg ie $6 450 
BEGCTOUAT YS isa ae hot ee ee So pee ye i 800 00 
BRCHRELLO RS) OLCE 23 250 ae ks Bop cies ayes od a Da gk 1 80 
[TNA ey eee ieee Severe lene Mege See eee ae Saree 136 60 
expenses of Hxecubive Boards 2 5 n> os nek = Soe ae 236 21 

EF .72)p tt Tem ae cane lo tea me Pees Sie tea aa Sa 456 96 
prntine, blanks and stationery. 2-2) eee es ko 29 95 
Erp Iai Clee a Se Serta se Sse ee eae 80 00 
Bret ETE Gis AO eee ee est oe hn A ees 2 Erk a 25 71 
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lor vexcluamce geo! si34 0 dd Ee obs 8 Oats eS ee ee $7 00 
local societien six iia or spk eas SOR! Soa ate es ie een dgeeg0) 
incidentals, quarterly meetings. 222.2 i252 Sees Bee 52 €0 
postage, secrotary’s: office lt £2222 ool Sse gee eee B5 94 
empenses. of delerafes.2.25. 0) 262 Dy Aare ecg oo eee ee 32 80 

PDO GA tre eet Screen Eke oS SUE OCT eel he had 2 ae eee $2,015 O04 


Without regard to the money in the treasury at the opening of the year,. 
which amount will appear in the report of the treasurer, it will be seen by the 
above statements that our expenses have been larger by three hundred dollars. 
than our income; and a significant fact appears in the above figures, that our 
entire income from membership in State and local societies, is but $250. 

Our society is looked upon to-day as the leading one, in many respects, im 
our country, and not one, that I remember, has so small an income from its: 
memberships. I do not wish to complain, but it does seem as if the work 
done by our society is worthy of better support. 

The main income which enables us to publish our report, and carry on the: 
work of the society, comes from the efforts of a few individuals in making an 
effective exhibit at the State fair, for which the pote receives pay from the 
State Agricultural Society. 

It may be thought that there may have been some ipa on the part of the 
society, in importuning people to pay their dues, but if the postage account. 
of the secretary’s office were carefully analyzed, there would be no question but 
that people had been invited to do their duty. 

The society has a serious problem to solve with reference to its support. 
Hither it must curtail its work and hold one meeting in the year, with light. 
expense, cease to assist in the maintenance of local societies, and simply pub- 
lish a pamphlet with the vroccedings of its annual meeting, or else some 
method of securing an income must be planned and carried out for the support. 
of the broad work the society is doing. 

Our society cannot be maintained at the front of all organizations of its 
kind without the earnest, hearty, moral and financial support of our Michigan 
people. There is not a month passes but I hear some one extol the success of 
our society work, who has never paid one cent for its support. I trust this 
annuai meeting will not disperse until some definite action is taken for the 
solution of this problem. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cuas. W. GARFIELD, Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the State Horticultural Society: 
I have the honor to present to you my annual report: 


(Mhere wasn the treasury Weel A, WSsastss seas Sls See eee eee $1,528 34 
Received from State Agricultural Socieby=--- 2. =22_ = 52522522225: 1,200 00 
Receivediitom! branch “Societies state = meee wee ee De eee i eee eee 206 75 
Received from interest on notes, bonds and mortgages--------.---- 104 O01 
Received from*annual: memberships=20 2422 °2" ses See ee eee 44 00 
hecerved irom’ all: othersources 22255 22h cae ee eee oe 168 00 
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Palate Checks sa eropabiie is = yess stern eee Pe ee SS cog ee $2,015 04 
Balance im treasury Nov. 30, 1886....-------2---2---.- Poe tere he 77s (SK 15) 
We have 202 life members and the fund is invested as follows: 
PSV HEOUETMIOnLT Aa Stee Se a OL Sk TU sy Be - 1,000 00 
vibe Mer MMOLU MARC etm. Aa sae Sire Ties Mae eee 300 00 
MigseMlary: Jos Stearns mortgage Poo) ei oLo Laan ie SL ee 250 00 
Jacopnsmellmorigage™ a) in. Veet se OG ORUL ue in 300 00 
PLO csoree ncn Linen oes apes ES PE? Te eRe OE 150 00 
PACHERO UUENEM ENT COPEL come et. eee RUBY: SORE Ee Ue OA Ale SUD aed $2,000 00 


This leaves twenty dollars of the life fund in the treasury uninvested. 
All of which is sub-nitted. 

S. M. PEARSALL, Treasurer. 
Grand Rapids, November 30, A. D. 1886. 


On motion the above reports were accepted and in-so-far as they related to 
the finances of the society, were referred to a committee consisting of OC. J. 
Monroe of South Haven, J. N. Stearns, Kalamazoo, W. N. Cook, Grand 
Rapids. 


REPORT UPON EXHIBIT AT STATE FAIR, 


The following report was read by the Secretary: 
To the Executive Board of Michigan State Horticultural Society: 


GENTLEMEN—Having received a very cordial invitation from you through 
Pres. Lyon to serve you as judge on fruits at your State fair, and having 
accepted it and performed the duties to the best of my ability, I deem it 
proper to add a few words of comment supplemental to the report on awards. 

Owing to the fact of your exhibition coming so near the time of our State 
fair I hesitated in accepting it, but esteeming it quite an honor to receive such 
an invitation, coming as it did from some of the best pomologists of the 
country, and affording an opportunity of seeing and testing under favorable 
conditions the famous fruits of Michigan, and of meeting Pres. Lyon, Sec- 
retary Garfield and other noted fruit growers of your State, I could not refrain 
from accepting the invitation and accordingly on the morning of the 14th of 
September I reported for duty on the fair grounds at Jackson, having pre- 
viously been furnished with a complimentary ticket through the kindness and 
courtesy of Pres. Chamberlain of the Agricultural Society. While perform- 
ing the work assigned to me it was my intention to have placed on record to 
be printed with the list of awards, the reasons that led to the decisions in 
awarding the several premiums, but owing to the pressure on me to serve on as 
many of the various committees as possible, I was unable to doso and had to 
leave it to others to attend to, which I trust was properly done. 

In reference to the general exhibit of fruit I can truly say that no better 
display has come under my observation at any of the State Fairs that I have 
attended, and well may the citizens of Michigan feel proud of the work that 
the State Horticultural Society is doing for the interests of horticulture and 
the Agricultural Society are indeed fortunate in placing this department of 
their fair under the management of such an efficient organization. From 
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my observation I know of no Agricultural Society that has succeeded in mak- 
ing a creditable exhibit of fruit that has not called to its aid the Horti- 
culturists of the State. 

The systematic arrangement and classification of the fruits in such a 
manner as to afford instruction to the public and lessen the labor of the 
judges was very good, but one of the most important works of the society 
under the leadership of Pres. Lyon, the correcting the nomenclature of the 
fruits, was very plain to be seen. As far as I was able to judge I do not re- 
member of ever seeing so large a collection of fruit where there were so few 
mistakes in naming. 

The display of grapes and plums was very fine, showing the adaptation of 
soil and climate to the growing of these luscious fruits. The cultivation of 
seedling grapes grown by Mr. Chidester contained some promising varieties, 
one of which the committee deemed worthy of special notice and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the originator it was honored with the name of your worthy 
President Lyon. We hope it will be given a trial in other States and prove an 
acquisition to our list of grapes. 

The exhibition from the Agricultural College by Prof. Bailey was interest- 
ing, especially the 70 varieties of tomatoes raised from seed obtained from 
the different seedsmen of the country for the purpose of comparison and de- 
tecting fraud. We notice some old varieties with new names. 

I was sorry that for the lack of time I could not make a more careful 
examination of the exhibit, and give a more detailed report. 

I cannot close these brief remarks without expressing my appreciation of the 
hearty reception given me and of the hospitable entertainment and the court- 
eous, gentlemanly treatment and the warm fraternal feeling extended to me by 
all with whom I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted. 

Very Respectfully, 
G. B. BRACKETT. 

Denmark, Iowa, November, 1886. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 


Mr. A. G. Gulley, who was in charge of the educational exhibit at the late 
State fair, submitted the following report: 

To the Annual Meeting of the State Horticultural Society: 

Division A, in my charge, was acollettion of varieties for educational pur- 
poses. It was intended to have all parts of the State represented as far as 
possible, but owing to lack of time, the superintendent of the division was 
unable to visit other sections and arrange for exhibits to add to the collec- 
tion, so but very few localities were represented very fully. 

About 150 circulars were mailed to horticulturists and others in all parts 
of the State, interested in the matter, stating the objects of the collection, 
and asking contributions of anything that would add to the value of the 
exhibit, calling especially for new or valuable varieties in the locality repre- 
sented. 

Replies were received from several, and nearly all promised assistance, 
which in every case was rendered. Still, had the matter been laid person- 
ally before the societies of the State, no doubt many additional valuable varie- 
ties could have been placed on exhibition. 

The collection, as placed on the table at the fair, consisted of about 200 
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plates of fruit, and of nearly as many distinct varieties, embracing nearly all 
the classes of fruit grown in the State. 

The exhibit was used by many visitors to identify varieties, and by others 
to make themselves familiar with new fruits. 

About one-half of the collection was from the vicinity of South Haven, 
and was collected by the superintendent of the exhibit. The next largest lot 
was sent by the Lenawee horticultural society in charge of D. G. Edmiston. 
These were both general collections, and the only ones. The collections em- 
braced nearly all the standard varieties of apples and pears, and of peaches 
and grapes in season; also a great many of the rarer sorts, as Mother, Dyer, 
Shiawassee Beauty, Haas and other apples; Souvenir du Congress, Mt. Ver- 
non, Keiffer, Le Conte pears; Brighton, Worden, Niagara, Lindley, Duchess, 
Prentiss, Vergennes, White Ann Arbor grapes; Golden Drop and Switzer- 
land peaches; and also several plates of odd fruits, berries, etc. 

The rest of the exhibit was made up of individual contributions as fol- 
lows: A fine collection of plums from W. R. Wadsworth of Lapeer. This 
collection was a great surprise, as no such exhibit was looked for from that 
part of the State. It embraced many of the standard and several of the 
rarer varieties. The success that Mr. Wadsworth had in competing with the 
exhibitors from the plum-growing part of the State seemed to have been a 
surprise to them as well. 

H. D. Cutting of Clinton sent six varieties of grapes, standard varieties, 
but all showing how they should be grown. 

Emil Baur of Ann Arbor furnished four varieties of white grapes, all 
seedlings of Missouri raising, all fair sized bunches of fair quality, but small 
berries. 

E. H. Scott placed in the collection a plate of Woodruff grape, giving the 
visitors a good chance to examine and test this, which seems to be a coming 
market grape. 

J. N. Stearns of Kalamazoo showed a plate of seedling peach, called Kal- 
amazoo. It resembled the Late Crawford in form and color, but is a sprout 
from Yellow Alberge, and its fruit buds have the hardiness of the Hill’s 
Chili. Should this prove true in other localities, it will be very valuable. 

David Woodward of Clinton furnished a fine basket of Duchesse pear. 
Said he had bushels like it. 

C. P. Chidester of Bellvue exhibited two plates of black grapes, seedlings 
of Concord, much like the parent in appearance, but earlier, and perhaps of 
better quality. 

E. H. Reynolds of Monroe presented a seedling apple, in appearance and 
season much like the Maiden’s Blush, of pleasant flavor, with him very hardy 
and promises to be valuable. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey of the Agr’] College added a collection of crab apples, 
which embraced Gen. Grant, Blushing Maid, Haskell’s Blush and several 
other odd, and some seemingly valuable varieties, for those sections that need 
to grow crab apples. 

For the first effort to make a collection of the kind, the society has reason 
to be grateful with its success, and could the society spare the means neces- 
sary to have the several parts of the State canvassed before the fair, a very 
complete and valuable collection might be placed on exhibition. This is 
the more necessary now as competing collections are limited to a few varie- 
ties of particular value for the purpose exhibited; and there is no other 
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means to become familiar with odd, rare or new varieties, which exhibitors: 
could not place in competition. - 
AG. GUE, 
Superintendent of Division A. 


The above reports with reference to the annual exhibit were referred to 
the secretary for publication. The reports having been disposed of, the 
meeting proceeded to the first discussion upon the programme, upon the 
general topic ‘‘ Intensive Horticulture;’’ the discussion being opened with a. 
paper upon 


FEWER ACRES OF SMALL FRUIT—MORE FRUIT TO THE ACRE. 
BY P. C. REYNOLDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Very general complaint has come from nearly all sections of the country 
where small fruits are produced for market, that prices the past season were 
unremunerative. Such being the case, one of two alternatives seems to be 
indicated, namely: The reduction of volume of products or the diminution 
of its cost. It is a very difficult matter for fruit growers, scattered as they 
are over a wide area, to combine to reduce production. The orderly opera- 
tion of the laws of trade and production have a tendency to diminish pro- 
duction when exercised, but combination rarely does. The prices of small: 
fruits are destined, I believe, to rule low in the future, and growers will be 
wise to adapt their business to that condition of things. With unlimited 
land and labor for production, the amount produced will be likely to increase: 
quite as fast as population. The other alternative is cheaper production. 
The proper way to cheapen production, in my opinion, is by producing more 
per acre. Every grower can do this for himself without the necessity of 
combination or co-operation. 

Small-fruit growing used to be considered a branch of horticulture. Re- 
cently many have conducted it as if it belonged to agriculture. The result 
is not surprising. The horticulturist aims to grow large quantities of pro- 
duce on small areas of land by means of heavy manuring and high culture: 
The agriculturist spreads his operations over broad areas of soil which he cul- 
tivates enough to enable the roots of crops to spread through the soil, with- 
out serious obstruction, in search of adequate supplies of suitable food, and 
to prevent weeds froin obtaining such growth as to overcome the plants he is 
seeking togrow. ‘The horticulturist seeks a small tract of garden soil, near 
a town or city, where he can have an abundance of fertilizers, laborers of 
the right kind, and where proximity to market enables him to deliver his 
products, from day to day, fresh to consumers. 

Now, it seems to me that too many small-fruit growers have, within a few 
years, come to adopting the methods of the agriculturist rather than those 
of the horticulturist. They have planted their fruits in fields instead of 
gardens; they have manured as if for farm rather than garden crops, and 
they have cultivated after the manner of farmers rather than as gardeners 
cultivate. Moreover, many have located remote from town, subjecting them- 
selves to quite a tax in transporting their fruits to market and in transport- 
ing their laborers to and from their labor. Let the farmer stick to farm 
crops, and they who are fitted by nature, tastes, and training for horticul- 
turists grow small fruits. This, I think, is the natural order of things, and 
to this, I believe, we shall be obliged to come. 
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Can it be proved that growing the same quantities of fruits on smaller 
areas of land will reduce their cost? I think it can. Let us first take 
strawberries, the fruit in which the grower now sinks the most money. We 
will say that 200 bushels per acre is a possible crop of strawberries. I have 
known much larger crops grown, but we will take 200 bushels for our dem- 
onstration. I do not believe that the average yield, in the way they are gen- 
erally grown, is over fifty bushels per acre. Suppose that a grower of straw- 
berries cultivates so as to grow on one acre what he now grows on four, does 
any ivtelligent horticulturist believe that the berries would cost so much per 

uart? 

i To start with, the rent of three acres would be saved. At alow estimate 
this would amount to $24 inthe cost of 200 bushels. It would neither re- 
‘quire the same amount of maure or iabor to grow 200 bushels on one acre 
that it would on four acres—one-half of each would be aliberal allowance. If 
20 two-horse loads of barnyard manure to the acre is generally applied under 
the present system, I think forty loads would answer under the approved 
system, thus saving forty loads, worth $40, in the 200 bushels. 

The cultivator of one acre would probably plow deeper, and pulverize 
much finer, expending about as much labor in preparing the one acre for 
planting as the farmer does in preparing four acres. Only one-fourth the 
number of plants, however, would be required. If we plant three feet by 
eighteen inches it would take 9,680 plants to set one acre—three times the 
number, or 29,040 would be saved. At $2.50 per thousand, these would 
amount to $72.60. In planting the strawberries I suppose that about one- 
half the time would be expended on the one acre that is ordinarily devoted 
on large plantations, to four acres, and about half the labor in cultivating, 
hoeing, weeding, and clipping runners. It is not practicable to make a very 
close estimate of the value of the labor saved, as different tracts of land dif- 
fer so much in the amount of labor required to keep them clean and mellow, 
and the same grounds require so much more labor in a wet than in a dry 
season. ‘Taking an average of seasons, we will say that it would take four 
days’ work to clean an acre of the larger plantation, and that it would need 
cleaning four times before the first crop is grown. That would be sixty-four 
days for four acres, which at $1.50 per day would amount to $96. It would 
be fair to estimate that half of the $48 would be saved in labor, by our plan 
of intensive culture. 

When we come to the picking I think all will agree that it would cost not 
more than half as much to pick 200 bushels from one acre as from four. If 
it costs two cents per quart for picking, on the larger plot, it could be done 
for one cent on the smaller, and this saving of one cent per quart, or $64 on 
200 bushels, would afford a moderate profit on an acre. We have figured 
out savings as follows: 


ABET ON GEO Tel arid ery: ores ee ween? 22 eae sede) TS ES he eeu or eRe Re | $ 24 00 
SOT) CERES TATE gs ale ae ae SN ee ee id ae, sp SOW a Rank eae eee Pal Ra ie AB ik 8 hes | on 40 00 
AES Ee GSS eer eas se eae en Oe eee RE, See Le See e me ee eae, Sees 3D! 72 60 
Ingen lire 5. ee ee ee ee eek tee Se Serene ae PSTD ay hat Be NS. Beet! soe Se eRe eS 48 00 
AIC Kin a ee a age ete ee ee ee, - Sedat See 2009 15° Ey st NO Oa ee he SE Phy ge 2 64 00 

UGH: Sap SA Me is hah Seen ess ha BORAT Ah ee een tO eek Se Pee PRN Ae oo Ne ee es $248 60 


This in 200 bushels, or nearly four cents per quart. If the agricultural 
strawberry grower comes out about even by growing strawberries by farmers’ 
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methods, the horticultural grower might make a few cents per quart at the 
reduced cost. 

Very likely considerably more can be done in cheapening production by 
intensive culture in strawberries than in other small fruits, but the same 
principle holds goodinall. It is quite doubtful whether plantations of black | 
raspberries, covering from 40 to 80 acres, yield upon an average more than 
50 bushels per acre. Yet 150 bushels are a possible yield. By cultivating so: 
as to produce the latter amount you save the rent of two acres, the value of 
nearly 5,000 plants, and quite a sum in manure and labor. Raspberries 
planted six feet by three require 2,420 plants to the acre. To grow 150 
bushels, 4,800 quarts, on those plants, every hill must yield about two 
quarts. There must be no vacancies and every hill must contain quite a 
number of strong, vigorous canes, and every cane must be productive. Such 
results can only be achieved by thorough intensive culture. 

The same methods would undoubtedly result in cheapening production of 
blackberries, currants, and grapes. I have visited a great many small-fruit 
farms during the last fifteen years, and the difference in yields where slack, 
partial culture and high, thorough culture were followed, was too apparent 
to permit a doubt as to which resulted in most profit. 

In continuance of the discussion the following letter was read by the 
secretary: 

Mr. Chas. W. Garfield : 


Dear Srr—If the subject “Intensive Methods in Horticulture,’’ is to be 
treated by the accomplished editor of American Rural Home it cannot be 
doubted that it will receive full justice at his hands; but as you invite short 
remarks on any of the topics entered for discussion at your meeting I beg to: 
be allowed to state my conviction that the successful horticulture of the 
future must have an extensive side as well as an intensive one. 

The successful production of fruits and vegetables alone does not neces- 
sarily make horticulture, as a profession, a success. The conversion of the 
already produced article into money is often the more important and gener- 
ally the more difficult part of horticulture. 

The creative branch of horticulture, in order to be made profitable, should 
be carried on entirely on the intensive plan. In the present era of low 
prices the cost of production has to be cut down correspondingly. It will 
not do any more to spread a one-acre effort over a twenty-acre lot, as the 
result is not in keeping with the amount and expense of land. Hence the 
horticulturist, to be successful, must resort to high feeding and thorough 
cultivation, using a full one acre ration of manure and a plump one acre 
ration of labor on each one acre of land, thus enabling him to grow at the 
smallest possible expense, crops which are somewhat in proper relation to. 
the capabilities of the soil. 

In conducting the mercantile branch of horticulture we should also have 
an eye to cutting down expenses wherever practicable; this, however, can 
be done in the fullest measure only by adopting the extensive method. 
Heretofore we have been buying tools, fertilizers and other supplies at the 
highest retail rates, and selling our produce at lowest wholesale rates less two 
or three middlemen’s commission. This thing must stop, or the horticul- 
turist’s honest labor will not receive its just reward. If we are compelled to 
sell at wholesale rates we must also buy at wholesale. How can this be done? 

A “Fruit Growers’ Union”’ is needed in every locality. A few are in. 
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existence even now and seem to work to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
An appointed agent, chosen from among their own number, attends to the 
buying of supplies—tools, fertilizers, groceries, etc.—as well as to the selling 
of the members’ products, makes arrangements with the railroads and express 
companies for lowest rates, selling directly to the retailer, etc., hence 
marketing cheaper and obtaining better prices. 

Iam well aware that there are difficulties which often prevent the estab- 
lishment and working of such unions; but these difficulties are not unsur- 
mountable. The subject is one of the utmost importance to every fruit 
grower. I can only express the hope that it will be thoroughly discussed at 
your meeting and that this discussion will bring us many valuable and prac- 
tical suggestions. With best wishes for the success of the meeting, I remain 

Yours respectfully, 
TiIwsco GREINER, 
Editor Orchard and Garden. 


Thomas L. Brown, a successful market gardener of Grand Rapids, said: 

If anyone should oppose the intensive system of horticulture, he would be: 
an enemy of the soil, of his own pocket and of the welfare of the community 
at large. A high system of gardening or farming is better in a thousand 
ways than the cultivation of many acres at the expense of proper tillage. 
I will not pretend to show the thousand superior ways to-night, but will sat- 
isfy you better with the brevity of a few remarks in favor of a little farm 
well tilled. 

In the first place it is our greatest safeguard against the attacks and. 
increase of insect life, and for this one reason should commend itself to all; 
it is preferred because it enables us to take more from half the space, and few 
men there are who oppose working five acres well when assured of the same: 
returns they would receive from ten done in the ordinary way. We will 
take one acre of a sandy-loam nature, manured and plowed for potatoes ;: 
there should be a good crop, but as the land is required for gardening pur-- 
poses it must be prepared rapidly. If early potatoes were planted they 
would come off in time to manure the lot again and sowrye. This should 
be done early so that the rye can make a large growth before winter. Dur- 
ing the winter months we will manure it heavily again. In the spring it 
will be no easy task to bury rye and manure; two men besides the plowman 
are required to do the work. After it is plowed ashes or superphosphate 
can be sown broadcast; then harrow, and the lot is ready for cabbage, cauli- 
flower, early corn, squashes, asparagus, and many other crops. This fair 
condition of the soil has been brought about in one year; the acre has 
received five dressings in thirteen months, besides growing acrop. What- 
ever occupies the soil, the second year, should there be time, prepare again 
the same as the previous year, plowing a little deeper each time. Three 
years of such treatment, with good cultivation and disintegration of the 
manure going on, aided by the rye roots, and we find the land rich enough 
for onions. From now on lighter dressings will answer; expenses are less 
and receipts are larger, showing plainly the necessity of capital and energy 
during the first few years to handle the land properly and proving that 
establishment for tillers of the soil is the only way to get the equivalent of 
their labor. No man can afford to prepare land in the way I have mentioned 
and allow weeds to grow; so the more he does to the soil to enrich it the: 
harder he will contend with the weeds that are so anxious to show what they 
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can do. No one could afford to buy broadcloth to wear in a slaughter-house, 
but even that would be economy compared with letting weeds grow and go 
to seed on our best prepared soils. My grandfather used to say, ‘One 
year’s seeding makes seven years’ weeding.” I don’t know whether it was an 
original saying, but I have proved its truth and concluded that strictly clean 
culture must be practiced before we can claim we are living up to an inten- 
sive system of horticulture. 

As regards earliness in the maturity of crops our rich soil is always first, 
thus bringing the produce to a better market. Looking at the loss side 
which is inevitable, resulting from the elements, I should put frost first. 
As I have already stated, the frequent and thorough working of the land is 
death to insect life; and Iam going to show you how to provide against 
drought. It is simply the rye I have been talking about; plowed under in 
the spring, it decays, gradually furnishing moisture to the crops and aiding 
the manure plowed under with it. Cabbages require a great deal of moist- 
ure. I have in mind a half-acre of that crop where every one headed, 
through the most protracted drought I remember. It was the early part of 
last summer. ‘The sole reason of success lay in the moisture of the decaying 
rye; the land was sandy. Such a sure and cheap mode of sub-irrigation 
should be practiced to a much greater extent than it is. In the compara- 
tively arid parts of these United States a more thorough test of the intensive 
system of horticulture can be given and its possibilities made more clear in 
consequence of the necessity of a proper system of irrigation. With an 
unlimited supply of water at our command to turn upon a crop when needed 
there is little risk about reaping abundantly. It is not likely that we in this 
region will irrigate except in a small way, although there is not a season 
that passes but that the plan commends itself to us with the accompanying 
knowledge of a rapid growth of crops; so, to get the utmost from mother 
earth, we must add to our labors a surety of moisture for the crops. Then, 
and not until then, will we know the producing capacity of one acre. 

S. D. Willard, a prominent nurseryman and fruit grower of Geneva, N. Y., 
told how he got valuable ideas about fertilization from a lecture he once 
heard from Prof. Kedzie at one of thissociety’s meetings. It led him to buy 
two car loads of wood ashes at a cost of $400. He gave his quince dressings 
of this manure two years in succession, and produced thereby fruit that 
brought $3.75 per keg in the Philadelphia market when the ordinary price 
was $1.75 to $2. Similar results followed from plum and pear trees. In 
1885 his Keiffer pears brought him $7.50 per barrel in Detroit, and this year 
$1.50 more than that. He had paid what to some would seem fabulous sums 
for manures, but they have all returned to him ten-fold. It does not pay to 
employ labor upon poor or unfertilized soil. Later, replying to a question, 
Mr. Willard said the quality of late pears depends very much upon the 
method of ripening and care. He sometimes had ripened the Clairgeau 
and had it really excellent, and again about like a turnip. Again, much is 
due to seasons and localities. The Keiffer pear is said to be much better in 
New York than in New Jersey. Tastes for pears differ very widely, hence 
he would not decry any of the established kinds. 

President Lyon thus constituted the regular committees: 

On Exhibit of Apples and Pears.—J. N. Stearns of Kalamazoo, W. A. 
Brown of Benton Harbor, Thomas Wilde of Coopersville. 

Sub-tropical and Other Fruits.—S. D. Willard of Geneva, N. Y.; D. L. 
Garver of Oceana county; E. H. Scott of Ann Arbor. 
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Plants and Flowers.—Prof. L. H. Bailey of Lansing, Mrs. L. D. Putnam 
and Mrs. W. N. Cook of Grand Rapids. 

Resolitions.—Prof. W. J. Beal of Lansing, C. A. Sessions of Oceana 
county, A. G. Gulley of South Haven. 

Paintings.—N. L. Avery of Grand Rapids, Prof. M. Miles of Lansing, C. 
J. Monroe, South Haven. 

After the announcements for Wednesday’s sessions the convention 
adjourned. 


Wednesday Morning Session. 


By Wednesday morning the exhibit which occupied the banquet hall just 
adjoining the parlors was all in place and attracted a large measure of 
attention. 

One table held a brilliant display of chysanthemums, sixty or more 
specimens and nearly as many varieties. These were accompanied by several 
rare ferns and some begonias, cacti, etc., the whole being from Henry Smith 
of Grand Rapids. 

In the fruit show were twelve plates of apples from EK. Chase Phillips of 
Walker; thirteen from Wm. K. Emmons of Wyoming; seven from Henry 
Smith of Walker; eight from T. W. Crosby of Cadillac, and four from the 
orchard of Dr. 8. B. Smith of Ohio, grown near Grand Rapids, by Mr. 
Plume. 

A. J. Brown, 18 North Division Street, Grand Rapids, occupied a long 
table with a large and attractive show of popcorn, onions, honey, cran- 
berries, grapes and tropical fruits tastefully arranged. 

Herrick & Randall’s exhibit of commercial canned fruits in glass, Niagara 
(home grown) and Catawaba grapes, with other tropical and preserved fruits, 
was extremely meritorious in arrangement and quality. 

As curiosities, J. Albert Hovey, a local florist, showed a branch (with 
leaves and fruit) of black pepper and a sprig of Chilian pine, both grown in 
Los Angeles, Cal. The pine sprig in appearance resembled closely the 
foliage of ferns. 

S. D. Willard of Geneva, N. Y., was the only exhibitor of pears. He had 
four sorts, Lawrence, Winter Nelis, Josephine D. Malines and Keiffer. 

W. K. Emmons of Byron Center, showed three sorts of onions, good in 
size and condition. \ 

The apples showed a much greater degree of ripeness than they should at 
this season. The cause of this was the warm weather of last fall, which 
ripened them prematurely. 

The room was bedecked with a large number of oi] paintings of fruits and 
flowers. Most of these are by Mys. P. Clements Taber, but Mrs. Ellen 
Wilson had two pieces, hollyhocks and marguerites, and E. Morris Ball had 
a loan exhibit of seven pieces. 

The first business of the morning was the election of officers. A com- 
mittee on nominations, Messrs. J. N. Stearns, C. J. Monroe, W. A. Brown, 
Benton Gebhardt, T. W. Crosby, and John Sailor, made a report, which 
was adopted, each nominee being balloted for and receiving almost every 
vote. The choice was: 
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President, T. T. Lyon, of South Haven; secretary, Charles W. Garfield, 
of Grand. Rapids; treasurer, 8. M. Pearsall, of Grand Rapids; members of 
executive committee, W. K. Gibson, of Jackson, H. W. Davis, of Lapeer. 

Pending the report of the nominating committee, discussion was begun 
upon the question, 


ARE MICHIGAN APPLES DETERIORATING. 


President Lyon—They are deteriorating. Probably there is not more than 
one in twenty growers but are impoverishing their land. 

Prof. Bailey—The increasing age of the orchards may acccount for ‘it. 

H. H. Scott—The apples certainly are deteriorating. We can no longer 
grow Hsopus spitzenberg, fall pippen, Newtown pippin, or bellflower. 

President Lyon said many reasons conduced to this. Growth from year 
to year in untoward conditions, the increasing age of trees, tend to deterior- 
ation. Yet in some particulars there is improvement, as increase in age of 
trees gives better flavor and keeping qualities, and it is a question where 
the balance of gain or loss would fall. 

The following note was read from B. W. Steere of Adrian: 

I had wished and intended to write something on the question touching 
the deterioration of some old varieties of apples, but can only say here that 
I cannot agree with those who lay it mainly to insects, but believe that 
exhaustion of the soil—may we not say the almost complete destruction of 
some of the prime elements of successful fruit culture—has had more to do 
with it than any other cause. Deep, black strong clays are the exception in 
our State, and our light sands and gravels cannot stand for forty or fifty 
years the constant draft of exhausting grain, grass, and root crops. Suc- 
cess with farm crops on such soils may be secured with the help of stable 
manure, clover and plaster. Not altogether so, however, with fruit. Those: 
of us who can look back fifty or sixty years know that most of our unculti- 
vated lands were burnt over nearly every year, so that ashes made from 
leaves, grass, bushes, decayed wood, bark, etc., were abundant. It is also 
true that in many places particles of limestone were freely mixed with our 
sands and gravels. Assuming that these, and probably other important ele- 
ments in fruit culture, have been worked out of our land a partial remedy 
at least should be plain to all. 

With us the Newtown pippin was one of the first to suffer, and experiments 
with that variety suggested that more lime might be the great need. Under 
medium sized trees that were bearing imperfect fruit, Dr. Bailey spread (to 
each) a bushel of stone lime, and within a year or so exhibited fine apples 
from them. He even claimed that trees hmed only on one side bore much 
better apples on that side. I am aware that it isclaimed that the Newtown 
needs more lime than others, but can you prove it, or may it not with the 
help of other defectssuccumb the quicker for want of it? Some of our horti- 
culturists want to drop these good old kinds from our premium lists. Rather 
might it not assist in finding what is the matter to double the premium, and 
thus possibly help in restoring the old favorites? Think, for instance, of 
losing the EK. spitzenberg, where should we go to find its equal for cooking? 

W. K. Gibson: If the first apples were good, and the climate is not differ- 
ent, we should seek the adyerse influences in the soils, and there we may find 
why apples deteriorate, if they do. 

S. M. Pearsall would set spitzenbergs, were he to plant an orchard to-day.. 
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Insects are more numerous and we cannot expect as good results from old trees, 
but when proper care is given we can do as well as ever. 

8. D. Willard: It is well known that quicklime isin no sense a manure, 
but like salt it sets us free and makes available certain elements. With destruc- 
tion of the forests and other causes, fungus diseases haye wonderfully increas- 
ed. The thin-skinned sorts were first to suffer. The wheat, sheep and cattle 
that Michigan has sent to market have carried off the phosphoric acid which 
the fruit so much needs. The needed elements have been taken from the soil. 
Restore these and you will again be able to grow fine apples, even of the thin- 
skinned kind. 

Mr. Lyon controverted the claim that the climate remains the same. Sixty 
years ago he began to grow apples and peaches in Michigan, and winter-killing 
was unknown. ‘This began in the fifties and has continued. We cannot 
expect trees to maintain vigor under such circunstances, even though the soil 
be all right. 

Prof. W. H. Ragan of DePaau university, Indiana, said similar conditions 
of deterioration of the apple exist in that State. The Winesap, however, had 
once lost condition and recovered it. 

Mr. Lyon said the same had occurred to the White Doyenne pear, and 
maintained that varieties are not of themselves losing quality. 

Prof. Bailey: We have two methods of propagation—by seeds and by scions. 
The latter will reproduce absolutely and always, but the product of seeds often 
deteriorates, and there is a constant tendency in that direction. This is over- 
come by cross-fertilization, which is always going on. ‘There are many varieties 
of greenings, because seeds of the original and some of its product have been 
used, instead of scions, for propagation, while the Baldwin, for opposite rea- 
sons, remains singular and pure. Then, there is tendency toward deterioration 
in each plant. 

There is a difference in character between apples upon the upper side and those 
beneath upon the same tree. Scions taken from underneath make variations 
of variety but this is notdeterioration. Sorts have not gone backward, but have 
been superseded by better kinds. Replying to a question, Prof. Bailey said it 
was undecided as to the effect of stocks upon the fruit of scions. There is 
often a mechanical influence, dwarfing or magnifying the growth of the scion; 
but there are only a few cases, and they not well authenticated, of change in 
character of fruit. 

W. H. Parmelee, of Allegan county, said he found that apples that did 
well in Ohio 30 years ago, were not successful here; but those he found good 
at first he was able still to grow in perfection. 

Capt. W. L. Coffinberry showed a very small apple of a kind which is 
found growing in the forests about Burt lake, Cheboygan county. They are 
palatable and are good cookers. Some presume them to haye sprung from 
seeds scattered by earily French voyagers. He said he saw in 1856, in James- 
town, Ottawa county, after a winter when the mercury went to 34 degrees 
below, a peach orchard bending under a load of fruit. 

Discussion shifted to methods of combating the codling moth. W. A. 
Brown, of Benton Harbor, said growers in that vicinity had for three years 
practiced spraying the apple trees with Paris green with great success. 
Sprayed on just after the blossoms fall, the poison seems to kill off the brood 
of moths that survives the winter. This brood is small, comparatively, 
the main damage being done by the later hatchings. The effect has certainly 
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been marvelous in making apples perfect, even when the adjoining orchards 
were not treated—showing that the moths migrate but little. 

W. H. Parmelee used London purple this year and had more perfect apples 
than for years, nor so free from codling moth, some being almost wholly 
sound. ‘There is danger of injury to trees by use of too strong solution. He 
uses one pound to 50 gallons of water, but half the quantity is sufficient. The 
mixture was benificial also upon cherry trees. 

W. N. Cook spoke of the danger to the operator. Do not allow the spray 
to be blown back against you. Kerosene emulsion is said to be much better. 

Prof. Ragan: Prof. Riley’s position is that the emulsion is preferable. It is 
made of 75 per cent of oil, 25 of soft soap, to one gallon of water. 

S. D. Willard: It requires more skill to use the emulsion without injury to 
the trees than to use Paris green. ‘Three ounces to 40 gallons of wuter is a 
sufficient quantity, but the powder is often adulterated and so is of variable 
strength. I have used it upon pears also, while the blossom ends were upward, 
with good effect. Keep to windward of the spray and wear gloves lest the 
poison enter wounds upon the hands. 

Mr. Cook: If the emulsion is perfect it remains uniform when diluted, but 
if the union of the ingredients is not perfect injury is likely to result. 

The question ‘‘What amount of Paris green is necessary?” elicited replies of 
“a level tablespoonful to a tobacco pail of water,” and “a rounding teaspoon- 
ful to two gallons of water.” 

In continuance of the discussion the author read the following paper: 


UPON WHAT DOES THE FUTURE SUCCESS OF APPLE GROWING DEPEND 


BY J. N. STEARNS, OF KALAMAZOO. 


To my mind the success and profit in apple growing in the future will 
depend upon the same points that the successful growing of all other fruits 
will, and I think they may be summed up under the following heads: judi- 
cious selection of varieties; proper planting of the same on soils adapted to 
the varieties; thorough cultivation (including fertilization) ; protection from 
insects; and putting on the market only first-class perfect fruit. Under the 
first head I may say that I doubt if one orchard in a hundred is now planted 
with varieties adapted to the location and soil. I know of many orchards 
of from two to five hundred trees that not one-fourth of them are of varieties 
that have proved profitable. The owners of such orchards at once pronounce 
apple growing a failure, when if the three-fourths had been planted to varie- 
ties adapted to his soil, and the other points mentioned carried out, that five 
acre orchard would prove more profitable, in one year with another, than 
five times the same ground devoted to any other farm crop. 

Under the subject of cultivation I will pass with but very few remarks, as 
I believe that it is pretty generally understood at this time, that to have a 
good orchard, it is necessary to give good cultivation, for a few years at least. 
It may be well, when an orchard is old enough to commence bearing, to seed 
down for a year or two, but I am satisfied that cultivation is as necessary in 
a bearing apple as a peach orchard, to get good smooth fruit, and especially, 
in a dry season. Much of our knotty, scabby fruit is due to the want of 
cultivation. 

Protection from insects, I believe, is the one important thing to be 
attended to, to make the future of apple growing profitable. The masses 
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never will attend properly to this, thus the orchardist that attends faithfully 
to this branch of culture, so as to be able to put perfectly sound fruit on the 
market, can command good remunerative prices. To illustrate, in our 
market at the present time, the bulk of fruit brought in has to be sold for 
about forty cents per bushel, while the same varieties properly cared for, 
and well selected in putting up, bring two dollars per barrel at wholesale, 
and retail at two dollars fifty cents. At these prices, and the present prices 
for other farm crops, it would seem that the outlook was good for the proper 
care of the apple. 

In regard to marketing, the time has come, with all fruits in this State, 
when it is necessary to give special thought and care to the way fruit is put 
on the market, to make it profitable, and in the future, this feature will re- 
quire closer study. Our large markets, like Chicago and other large distrib- 
uting points, have been glutted most of the time the past season with poor 
fruits. The consequence was that prices ruled low, and many claim the 
prices received did not pay. This was tha case with other fruits as well as 
with apples; but on inquiry you will learn that those who have a reputation 
established for shipping only first-class fruit were able to realize very fair 
prices for their fruit. I heard one man say, who is a large apple grower, 
that he had all the orders he could fill at two dollars per barrel, while many 
found it difficult to get one dollar. A reputation to command the extra. 
prices is not established in one year, but in the persistent sticking to this 
idea of placing on the market only strictly choice fruit. 

I have been engaged in the fruit business, more or less, for twenty years, 
and I have as much faith in it to-day as I ever had. I believe the apple 
grower of the future, who adheres closely to these suggestions, will be well 
repaid, both for what is put on the market and for private use. 

W. A. Brown: We are advancing in our ability to cope with the disadvan- 
tages in apple growing, and I believe it is in the future to be one of the 
most reliable and profitable branches of horticulture. As to marketing, the 
great point is in selecting and honest packing. Mr. Brown told of the 
formation of a fruit exchange at Benton Harbor, the members of which use 
a stamp bearing their names and addresses, guaranteeing honest packing 
and good quality. It has proved advantageous in profits. 

At this juncture a note was read from J. W. Van Deman, of Benzonia, urg- 
ing that where orchards are planted the land be given up to the business of 
growing the trees and not be expected to grow a crop of grain each year and 
do well by the trees, too. He gave several striking illustrations in his own 
neighborhood, showing the bad effects of grain crops upon the growth of 
trees. The closing paper of the forenoon was upon 


THE PLEASANT ART OF GRAFTING. 
BY CHARLES S. CRANDALL, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


There is a large class of plants, including all our fruits, many flowering 
plants, roses, and double-flowering plants, that, propagated from seed, lose 
their valuable qualities; they tend to revert back to some wild and worthless 
ancestor. This tendency to reversion was understood long ago. Virgil 
says: ‘* The tree again that is raised from fallen seed grows up slowly, so 
as to form a shade for late posterity, and its fruits degenerate, forgetting 
their former juices.”’ 
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Plants that have this tendency must be multiplied in some other way, and 
the one other way is by means of buds—by grafting or budding. Grafting 
as a means of propagation can be applied to most trees, and its chief use is 
in the perpetuation of valuable varieties of fruit, peculiar beauties in orna- 
mental shrubs, and the many wonderful productions of the gardener in the 
way of the double or otherwise abnormally developed flower. 

The art is regarded by many as being enveloped in mystery, as being hard 
to learn, and difficult to execute. This is not the case as far as the practice 
of the art as adapted to the ordinary necessities of the farmer or fruit 
grower is concerned. True, a certain degree of mechanical skill is required 
to properly cut a cion and so adjust it to the stock as to insure success; but 
this requisite skill can be acquired by anyone who has the desire to learn 
and is willing to take the knife in his own hand and devote a little time to 
practice. There are certain principles which must be understood, and some 
knowledge of the relationship of plants to each other is necessary to success- 
ful practice. The principles are easily learned, and intelligent observation 
will supply the rest of all that is requisite for the ordinary use of the art. 

The limits within which plants can be grafted is still a problem, and one 
well worthy of experiment and study. The laws of the affinity of species 
are not well known, and the anomalous results of many grafting experi- 
ments only serve to show how wide and interesting this field for research is. 

It can be stated as a law that no plants can be made to unite as a stock and 
cion, that do not belong to the same natural order. Plants of different 
genera of the same order will in some cases unite, and as we come to the 
nearer relationship of plants of different species of the same genus we find 
greater affinities, and greater willingness to take the one with the other. 
There must be similarity in the structure of tissues, and in the workings of 
the vital organs of the plants. In many cases when one plant will not suc- 
ceed upon another the cause can be directly traced to some physiological dif- 
ference, as in the case of the platanus-leaved maple, which, it is said, will 
not receive cions of maples of other species; here there is an observable dif- 
ference in the sap. In many other cases no cause of failure can be assigned. 
Why certain varieties of pears do better on quince stocks than on seedlings, 
and other varieties do better on seedlings than on the quince, is not easily 
accounted for. The pear will take on the apple, but does not thrive, and 
the union is short-lived. De Candolle mentions the grafting of the lilac on 
the ash and the fringe tree on the lilac, all plants of the same order, but of 
different genera. We find the necessary affinity existing between the apple 
and the crab, and the peach and the plum, hence they unite readily; but 
it does not exist between the apple and the plum, nor the rose and the thorn, 
and they can not be made to take. 

The ancient writers, Varro, Virgil, Columella and Pliny, while giving 
minute and generally correct rules for all the mechanical operations of 
grafting would have no limitation. 

Columella says: ‘‘ Every kind of cion may be ingrafted into every kind of 
tree if it is not unlike in its bark to that into which it is ingrafted, but if it 
brings forth fruit also at the same time it may be ingrafted very safely, 
without any scruple.’’ After describing three kinds of grafting, which he 
says ‘‘the ancients have taught us’ (viz., cleft grafting, crown grafting and 
budding), he describes a fourth method (inarching), which he claims to 
have invented, and by which ‘‘ everybody may graft any kind of cion they 
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‘please upon all sorts of trees.’? Evelyn in his ‘‘ Pomona,’’ in commenting 
on Columella’s claim to the invention of this method of inarching says, ‘it 
was no news to Varro who wrote two hundred years before Columella.’’ 
From the fact that Varro was born in the year 116 B. C. this tends to show 
how very ancient the art of grafting is. 

Virgil and Pliny wrote of apples on the plane tree, chestnuts on beeches, 
and oaks on elms, and these erroneous notions have been repeated by other 
writers down to a comparatively recent period. The earliest objection to 
the theory of grafting ‘‘ any kind of cion on all sorts of trees,’’ I am able to 
find is in Sir Hugh Platt’s work ‘‘ The Garden of Eden,’’ published in 1659, 
-and his objection is only in reference to the apple, plum and pear. Evelyn 
in his ‘‘ Pomona,’’ published in 1706, follows Sir Hugh. I quote from the 
<“Pomona’’: ‘‘ And here we note from Palladius, that the ancients had the 
success which we all, and particularly Sir H. Platt does so frequently deny, 
as in the particular of grafting the apple on the pear, and contra. Let us 
hear him, de Pomo.’’ 


“The graffed crab its bushy head does rear, 
Much meliorating the inserted pear; 
Its self to leave its wilderness does invite, 
And in a nobler issue to delight.” 


Prof. Thouin, of Paris, has been long engaged in making experiments in 
grafting. He says that plants, widely apart in character, may sometimes 
appear to take, but they all perish more or less promptly. This subject of 
limitation is one of the important parts of practical horticultural science: it 
is not subject to general laws, and stands an open question awaiting study 
and experiment. The influence of cion on stock and stock on cion is a topic 
for me to pass lightly over. I know nothing of it, and, after studying the 
literature of the subject, | am in confusion over opposite results and antago- 
nistic theories. I think it will be safe to say (as of the subject of limitation) 
little is known concerning it. Examples of a reciprocal influence between 
stock and cion are not wanting, but the reasons deduced leave the impression 
that here too is an open field for investigation. Lord Bacon says: ‘‘ The 
compounding or mixture of kinds in plants is not found out, * * * wherefore, 
it were one of the most noble experiments touching plants to find it out; for 
so you may have great variety of new fruits, and flowers yet unknown, graft- 
ing doth it not. That mindeth the fruit or doubleth the flowers, but it hath 
not the power to make a new kind, for the cion ever over-ruleth the stock.”’ 

Phillip Miller, author of the ‘‘Gardener’s Dictionary,’’ is decided in his 
statement that the fruit is influenced by the nature of the stock. He says: 
<< Crab stocks cause apples to be firmer, to keep longer, and to have a sharper 
flavor.”? He is also authority for the statement that gritty and stony fruit 
results from grafting the breaking pear on quince stocks, while the melt- 
ing pears are improved on the same stocks. We graft the apple on the para- 
dise stock to dwarf it, and for the same purpose the pear is grafted on the 
quince. The mountain ash grows more rapidly when grafted on thorn than 
on its own roots. In these cases the stock is the smaller tree, but in the case 
of the mountain ash the result is reversed, and instead of dwarfing an in- 
crease in size occurs. 

The examples of change in size, color, and flavor of fruit by grafting are 
numerous. Mr. Knight cites an instance of taking two cions from the same 
apricot tree, grafting one upon an apricot, and the other upon a plum. 
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Both fruited, and the first varied so as to appear two distinct varieties, and 
from his remark that the apricot does best on its own roots we infer that the 
plum stock exercised a degenerating influence. Mr. Knight also conducted 
experiments from which he concludes that the condition of the parent tree 
has much to do with the success of the cion: thus, a cion taken from a very 
young tree will grow vigorously, but will not blossom, while a cion from a. 
very old tree fruits at once, but will not make a healthy tree. 

The first consideration in the every-day practice of the art is to give atten- 
tion to the relationship of the plants, that their natures may be sufficiently 
alike to insure their union. If different stocks are available for the cions. 
you wish to propagate, estimate their probable advantages and choose the 
one that gives the best promise of serving the particular purpose. Observe 
all points of resemblance and difference as to size attained, style of growth 
and time of starting into growth; note the healthiness and vigor of the 
stock and the plumpness and ripeness of the cion. Attention to all these 
points will add to the successes and lessen the failures. 

In performing the operation the prime principle is the accurate adjust- 
ment of the cambium of the cion to that of the stock; without it no union 
can take place. It is through the cambium layer, interposed between the 
wood and the bark, that the living connection between the roots and the 
leaves is maintained; it is formed by the deposit of new matter from the 
descending assimilated sap, and it is by means of this newly formed matter 
that union takes place between the stock and cion; hence the necessity of 
the accurate adjustment of this natural and only channel by which commu- 
nication can be maintained. 

Several cases have come under my own observation, where young men 
who had given the subject some study had read the rules laid down and 
were able to repeat them, yet when they came to handle the knife made 
most serious blunders on this very point, showing a lack of understanding 
or misinterpretation of the principles they could repeat so readily. In this. 
connection I wish to quote from a paper read before the Royal Horticultu- 
ral Society of London by the Chairman, Mr. James Bateman. He says: 
«©The theory and practice of grafting is little understood by the young gar- 
deners who come to Chiswick to complete their education. It is rare that 
any of them are able to graft successfully until after the erroneous notions. 
with which they have come imbued are eradicated and corrected. Itseems that 
the drawings and wood-cuts given by the most eminent writers on the sub- 
ject almost always convey an erroneous impression on the very point on 
which success entirely depends. The wood-cuts of the slips and grafts pre- 
pared for adhesion turn the attention more to an equality of dimension and 
to a correct fitting of the outside of the bark of the one to the outside of 
the bark of the other than to an exact apposition of the cambium of the one 
to that of the other, on which, in point of fact, adhesion and grafting abso- 
lutely and solely depend.’’ Mr. Bateman’s remarks are to the point, and 
may well serve as an illustration of the utility and necessity of laboratory 
practice for the student in horticulture, as well as for the student in any of 
the other sciences. 

The purposes for which grafting is used are various, the main one being, 
as before remarked, the perpetuation of varieties of plants valuable for 
fruit, flower, or beauty of foliage. 

A thousand orchards contain Baldwin, Northern Spy, or Canada Red 
trees. Each variety had its origin in a single tree; generation after genera- 
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tion they have been perpetuated by grafting. A skillful gardener pro- 
duces an abnormal flower of peculiar beauty ; by grafting he multiplies the 
parent plant, guards carefully his prize, and, at his pleasure, sells at his 
price. In a short time, still multiplied by the same process, it becomes a 
common thing, none the less beautiful but no longer a rarity, and hence no 
longer a source of profit. Very many of our plant beauties have come to 
us in this way, all of each variety originating in a single plant that had by 
some accident developed a strange quality. 

Certain plants have tender roots, readily yielding to the influence of cold; 
such plants are grafted upon stocks of known hardiness, on which they live 
and thrive. The delicate plant is made hardy by grafting. To change the 
variety of fruit on an established tree, and to render a barren tree fruitful, 
are two of the most useful purposes to which the art can be applied. Many 
old orchards that produced little fruit and none of good quality have been 
so renewed by judicious grafting as to become sources of profit; and there 
are many more that under a careful hand might be made to yield rich 
returns. Just how far the renovation of old orchards by grafting can be 
carried with profit will depend, however, on many circumstances. Some 
trees may be too old and have too little vitality, some may be diseased, some 
may be of such ill shape from long neglect as to be beyond the reach of any- 
one’s skill. ‘There is but one course to pursue with such trees—take them 
out, root and branch. They occupy good ground and mar the landscape to 
no purpose. But there are vigorous and well-shaped trees that for some 
reason are not fruitful or produce worthless fruit; such may be renewed 
with good results. 

The operation should be performed by degrees; a portion each year for 
two or three years, that the tree may not receive too great ashock. Care is 
required to preserve the symmetry of the tree; this cannot always be done, 
but in skillful hands the shape in most cases need not be greatly altered. 
After grafting an orchard, do not leave it to take care of itself; pruning 
must be promptly attended to, and judicious cultivation and manuring will 
go a great ways toward bringing about the desired result. 

If the principles and practices of grafting were more generally understood 
among our farmers, we would certainly see better kept orchards. Every 
farmer would find it both interesting and to his advantage to acquire 
enough of the art to enable him to do the work of his own orchard. 

Of all horticultural operations grafting is one of the most pleasant and of 
the greatest use. We hope that coming generations may witness a more 
widespread knowledge of this most practical and useful art. 
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Wednesday Afternoon Session. 
The Secretary presented the following paper upon 


WHAT ILLINOIS HAS DONE FOR ENTOMOLOGY. 
BY CLARENCE M. WEED, OF CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


The great importance of a study of the life histories and habits of the hordes of 
injurious insects which are so constantly lessening the productions of American 
agriculture, and of discovering and applying practical and comprehensive 
remedial measures by which this great annual loss may in part, at least, be 
saved, is becoming more and more impressed upon the minds of intelli- 
gent soil tillers everywhere. And though as in the days of Say, Fitch and 
Harris, one too often meets with farmers who are ready to sneer and scoff at 
the entomologist and his results, they are almost invariably men whose opinion 
is not worth the asking, who know nothing of that which they are talking 
about and have no more right to condemn off hand the actions of a student of 
insect life than a jury would haye to render a verdict in a murder trial before 
hearing any evidence pro or con. 

No other of these United States has done so much for the progress of eco- 
nomic entomology as Illinois, and haying been so fortunate within the past year 
as to see and learn something of the results and of the methods by which they 
have been reached I take pleasure in acceding to Secretary Garfield’s request 
to write something about what Illinois has done for entomology. 

In that portion of this paper treating of the history of the office of State 
entomologist I shall quote freely, from the only summary of the facts with 
which I have met, that of Prof. 8S. A. Forbes, in the introduction to the 
appendix to the fourteenth report of the State entomologist of Illinois. Of the 
establishment of the office Prof. F. there writes: 

“The office of State entomologist of Illinois was established by an act of the 
legislature, approved and in force March 9, 1867, by which the Governor was 
authorized to appoint ‘by and with the consent of the Senate some competent 
scientific person as State entomologist, who shall hold the appointment for 
two years and until his successor shall be appointed.’ This officer was 
required to investigate the entomology of Illinois, and particularly to study 
‘the history of the insects injurious to the products of the horticulturists and 
argriculturists of the State ;’ and was directed to ‘collect and preserve a cabinet 
of insects to be deposited at the Illinois Industrial University.’ He was re- 
quired to ‘prepare a report of his researches and discoveries in entomology for 
publication by the State annually; and his salary was fixed at the sum of 
$2,000 per annum.’ 

The first appointee under this law was Benjamin Dane Walsh, of Rock Island, 
a man with whom many who listen to this paper have been acquainted, either 
personally or through his numerous articles in the agricultural press, and 
whose untimely death on the 12th of November, 1869, from the effects of in- 
juries received in a railway accident, was much lamented. Mr. Walsh issued 
but one report which was made to the State Horticultural Society and published 
as an appendix to the transactions of that society for 1867. 
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On April 2, 1870, Dr. Wm. Le Baron, of Geneva, was appointed as Walsh’s 
‘successor and he continued to hold the position until April 9, 1875, when Dr. 
‘Cyrus Thomas, of Carbondale, was appointed. Dr. Le Baron made four re- 
ports which were published either separately with the reports of State officers 
made to the general assembly, or appendices to the transactions of the State 
Horticultural Society. Dr. Thomas continued in office until June 30, 1882, 
making six reports which were published in connection with the transactions of 
the State department of agriculture. After the resignation of Dr. Thomas, at 
‘the date just given, Prof. 8. A. Forbes was appointed to the position, which 
he still holds. Prof. F. has made three reports and a fourth will be published 
within a few months. 

I again quote from the introduction above mentioned : 

“'The scope and variety of the fourteen reports of this office are sufficiently 
indicated by the voluminous lists and indexes necessary to give convenient 
access to their contents. In volume they far exceed the literature of the econ- 
-omic entomology of any other State, amounting in all to 2,358 pages, of which 
104 have been contributed by Walsh, 419 by Le Baron, 1,187 by Thomas, and 
648 by Forbes. They may broadly be said to contain four classes of matter,— 
(1) original contributions to entomology, chiefly prepared with reference to 
economic applications, characteristic especially of the first four and the last 
three reports; (2) treatises on the classification of single orders of insects, as 
in the fifth and sixth reports (Coleoptera), the seventh and tenth (Lepidoptera), 
the eighth (Homoptera especially Aphides), and the ninth (Orthoptera) ; (3) 
full summaries of existing knowledge respecting the most important injurious 
insects, as the Hessian fly and the army worm; and (4) monographs of all the 
insect enemies of a single crop, as of the insects affecting the strawberry, in the 
thirteenth report.” 

The salary of the State entomologist was at the time of the creation of the 
-office fixed at $2,000 per annum, a sum which has not since been changed. 

With one or two exceptions no appropriations were made for any other ex- 
penses of the office until 1883-4, when $500 per annum was appropriated, as an 
item in the appropriation bill of the Illinois State laboratory of natural history, 
for the office and incidental expenses of the State entomologist. 

At the time of his appointment to the office just mentioned, Prof. Forbes 
held the position of director of the Illinois State laboratory of natural history, 
a unique institution which has had and is having a marked effect upon the 
progress of scientific knowledge and culture in the west. It has grown within 
a very few years from a small beginning when it was supported by a mere pit- 
tance and all the work connected with it was done by asingle person, into an insti- 
tution which receives the hearty and liberal support of the State, giving 
employment to a half dozen trained assistants, possessing a large and valuable 
library as well as much of the latest and most approved apparatus necessary for 
biological investigation, and being recognized and honored by the highest 
scientific organizations of Europe and America. After his appointment as 
State entomologist Prof. Forbes continued to hold the position of director, and 
was thus enabled to utilize the many advantages of the laboratory, including 
such time of assistants as was thought desirable for the work of the office. As 
a consequence remarkable progress has been made, and I only repeat the pub- 
lished verdict of the scientific world in stating that in few places elsewhere have 
the difficult and complicated problems of economic entomology been grappled 
with so much earnestness, originality and distinguished success. 
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I may be permitted to mention one or two of the practical results of investiga- 
tions concerning economic entomology in Illinois. The farmers of the State 
had been for some years troubled by a worm that ate the roots of young corn, 
annually destroying great quantities and entailing a serious loss of time and 
labor. No successful remedy was known. The life history of the pest was 
studied by several of the leading entomologists of the State and it was discovered 
that the insect was the young or larve of a common green beetle (Diabratica 
longicarnis, Say). It was also found that these beetles deposited their eggs 
in the soil of cornfields in autumn, so that the following spring when the young 
larve hatch they are ready to attack the growing corn. From this it was an 
easy step to the suggestion that by an intelligent system of crop rotation, such 
as that of following corn with oats, the young worms would not have suitable 
food at hand, aud being unable to escape from the environments of their birth 
must of necessity perish. Thus there was provided a simple, practical and 
inexpensive means of escaping from the ravages of a pest that had threatened 
to put a stop to the production of the chief cereal grown here; and to-day this 
idea has entered into the scheme of agricultural practice in the most successful 
farming communities of the State. 

Another instance is also in point here. As doubtless all who listen to this 
paper are aware, the production of strawberries is one of the chief pursuits 
of the horticulturists of Southern Illinois. The business had been so long 
continued, that a few years ago insects of various kinds had increased to such 
an extent as to seriously interfere with the successful production of fruit. The 
State entomologist was appealed to, and the whole subject was exhaustively 
studied a few years ago by Prof. Forbes and his assistants, the result 
being an elaborate paper upon the insects affecting the strawberry which was 
read at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society in 1883, 
being published in the transactions of the society for that year and also appear- 
ing in the thirteenth report of the State entomologist of Illinois. It was there 
recommended that to prevent the undue increase of injurious insects the old 
strawberry plantations be plowed up at such times as would kill the young of 
the worst of the pests by starvation, and that the plantations be frequently 
renewed, rotating with other crops as much as possible. This, too, is now the 
ordinary horticultural practice in Southern Illinois. 

In conclusion I cannot better give an idea of the importance and scope of 
the work now being carried on by the office than to ask your attention to the 
following reswiné of the present season’s work, as it appeared in a recent issue 
of one of the local papers: 

“The State entomologist of Illinois, Professor 8. A. Forbes, reports that the 
work of his office has been this year extremely successful, and its results more 
important than for any previous year within his knowledge. The interesting 
discovery was made last spring that the corm plant lowse hibernates in the 
ground, and invariably takes its first start in fields which have been in corn 
the year before—a fact which brings this destructive insect under the control 
of an intelligent rotation of crops. 

“Elaborate studies of the chinch bug outbreak in Southern Illinois have 
brought to light new facts in its life history, and have suggested new and sim- 
ple methods of attack upon it. 

*‘Concerning the Hessian fly—the arch enemy of wheat culture in both 
new and old worlds—an insect which has been before the entomological world 
for more than one hundred years—the professor reports that he has succeeded 
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this season in determining, for the first time, the midsummer history of the 
species. For this purpose plots of wheat were sown at two points in southern 
Illinois, at regular intervals from the middle of July to the 1st of October. 
By watching these wheat plots from week to week he has clearly established 
the occurrence of a third generation of the fly breeding in volunteer wheat and 
completing its development in the fall. This observation seems to make it 
entirely possible to keep this pest in check by such a management of the 
wheat fields in midsummer as will bring this third brood into existence in the 
volunteer wheat and then destroy it before sowing for the new crop. 

“Another less-known wheat insect, the wheat bulb worm, was shown, as an 
incident of these experiments, to be sometimes as destructive as the Hessian 
fly and to be commonly confounded with it by wheat growers. A third brood 
of this species also was discovered in midsummer wheat, so that the same 
measures which will destroy the fly will apply to this as well. 

“An elaborate trial has been made of Paris green and other chemical poi- 
sons applied to apple trees in spring, to test precisely the value of this measure 
as a protection against the codling moth and curculios. More than 22,000 
apples from these trees were examined, one by one, in the course of this experi- 
ment, and nearly as many more last year. 

‘Various apple-leaf insects have lately made it almost impossible, in some 
localities, to raise young nursery stock, the young leaves being destroyed as 
fast as they put forth. Experiments made in the field have shown that by a 
combination of hand picking and poisoning, used with due reference to the 
life histories of the species, these insects may be rendered harmless at a rela- 
tively small expense. 

“Very numerous and careful studies and experiments have been made by 
Professors Forbes and Garman on the contagious diseases of insects,—a sub- 
ject which has become a leading specialty of the office, systematically studied 
nowhere else in the country, and nowhere else in the world on nearly so large a 
scale as here. It has been demonstrated this summer that one of the most 
destructive of these diseases may be conyeyed at will to healthy insects by arti- 
ficial means, and that it may also be thus carried from one insect species to 
another. 

“Besides the above, a great number of minor items of information of both 
scientific and practical value have been gathered from the field and from 
the breeding cages of the office, altogether making up a very unusual record 
of progress. In addition to a full detail of the subjects mentioned, the next 
report from the office will contain an elaborate illustrated monograph on all 
the insects known to affect Indian corn in America.”’ 

Several questions concerning insects were presented and answered, follow- 
ing which the general topic for the afternoon was taken up. 


SCHOOL HORTICULTURE. 
A note was read from Geo. R. Knapp, Associate Editor of the American 
Garden, to open the discussion: 
HOW TO TEACH HORTICULTURE. 


The ennobling profession of horticulture has gained so many devotees, and 
taken so high a standing among preferred and valued industries, that the 
question of the best methods for its thorough promulgation has become a 
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leading topic of discussion, not only before such assemblages as this, but in 
the home and theschools. It is amatter of congratulation that the youth of 
our country are yearly becoming more interested in horticultural pursuits ; 
nor is this interest confined to any chosen or favored portion of our land. 
It extends from Maine to California, and from.ocean to ocean. I confi- 
dently believe that the time is not far distant when the rudimentary branches 
of horticulture will be taught in all schools where circumstances and surround- 
ings will admit of theories being reduced to practice; for that theories, as 
drawn from text-books and charts, must have practical illustration in the 
field and garden, is incontrovertible. 

It has been a matter of much regret to me that our teachers of horticul- 
ture in many of the schools have had charges made against the methods they 
employed. That many of these charges are base canards, we all know, but 
surely the instructors must have been seriously at fault in their duties to 
have given cause for even the slightest complaint. 

That less time must, in the future, be spent in the class-room, and more 
in the field is a foregone conclusion, and, indeed, I am constrained to take 
the final step forward and advocate the entire abandonment of books, charts. 
and class-room. In brief, teach grafting, budding, hybridizing and the vari- 
ous parts of the work, where they should be taught, in the field among the 
trees and plants. 

I grant that instructors may be learned, and their method of book-teach- 
ing pleasing. Text-books may be accurate, but the average student cannot 
be expected to become greatly interested in a subject of which he can under- 
stand but little while denied the privilege of seeing and examining for him- 
self. Iam fully satisfied, gentlemen, that the use of text-books and charts 
must be eventually abandoned before that measure of success for which we 
hope and labor can be secured. Iam led to this conclusion by the experi- 
ences of myself and others with whom I have been associated from time 
to time. As an illustration, in my earlier studies of horticulture I became 
deeply interested in the art of budding, and eagerly read everything on the 
subject which came into my hands. Innumerable peach-pits were planted 
in the back yard, on which to practice what I had read; but alas! there were 
as many feiluresas there were stocks. The following budding season I visited 
a large nursery in the vicinity, where the work of budding was going on. A 
few words of instruction, practically illustrated, from the man in charge, 
and three hours’ close observation of the work going on before me accom- 
plished more than years of text-book reading, and before the season was over 
I had put in about 3,000 peach buds, with a loss of only about ten per cent., 
as I afterward learned. I may have been a trifle thick-headed in my book- 
studies, but in the field I proved as bright as the majority of mortals. 

A young friend of mine was greatly interested in the study of strawberry 
blossoms. He had had the difference in construction shown him by engrav- 
ings, and had read up the subject thoroughly; yet when the opportunity 
came for him to test his knowledge in the field, it was weeks before he could 
accurately distinguish the pistillate blossom from the bi-sexual. Indeed, he 
was forced to lay aside his book-knowledge and learn anew from the plants 
before him. He had read that the variety Manchester was pistillate in blos- 
som, but had not learned (because he could learn it nowhere but in the field), 
that the blossoms of the variety named contain some stamens, nearly, if not 
quite enough to supply the necessary pollen for its own fructification. As a 
natural result, he termed the variety at sight bi-sexual in blossom. 
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I need cite but one more illustration in support of my position. Since en- 
gaging in the work of horticultural journalism, I have never neglected to 
have a garden of my own, or else pay frequent visits to plantations of others 
near me. ‘True, I have a good library, read all the new horticultural books 
that are issued, attend horticultural meetings and have the benefit of ex- 
change with nearly every agricultural and horticultural journal published in 
America, and some from Europe. For all this, without my work in the 
garden among fruits and vegetables, testing new varieties, experimenting, 
ete., I should grow.rusty. Now, am I alone in this opinion? Dr. Hexamer 
of the American Agriculturist, Mr. Carman of Rural New Yorker, Judge 
Miller of Rural World, Secretary Reynolds of Rural Home and many other 
prominent and authoritative writers on horticultural subjects have access to: 
fields and gardens where they may see the practical work going on. And 
need I say that they take advantage of their opportunities? 

I would not be understood as uttering a general condemnation of books, 
etc., relating to the subjects in which we are interested, for I am a faithful 
believer in their efficacy; but in the study of horticulture and kindred work, 
actual work in the field must occupy the primary position. 

In the shop, we: learn the mysteries of mechanism; in the mills, the 
methods of manufacturing, and so, to the field where the work is being done, 
theories demonstrated and facts practiced, must we turn for solid, useful 
and practical instruction in horticulture. 

Prof. Bailey spoke against this idéa. To do away with books is impossible. 
If but two or three students are to be instructed the work may be success- 
fully done by experiment and demonstration, but a large class cannot be so 
managed. Yet all important points in the books may be illustrated in the 
field, and this actual practice is chief in importance. It is not practicable to 
instruct all students in all field operations, but sometimes it is best to give 
the out-door work first and give the science of it afterward. In common 
schools pupils should be encouraged to carry on simple experiments by them- 
selves, giving formative instruction later. 

W. K. Gibson—Boys should know some of these things before they go to 
the Agricultural College, and thereby much time saved. The morals and 
esthetics of the matter should be considered and instruction begin in the 
common schools. We should gain more knowledge of the objects about us 
and spend less time with abstract principles. The moral effect of these 
studies is very great and desirable. Land should have been set apart for a 
garden in connection with each school. 

To these sentiments Prof. Bailey assented warmly. At the college there 
is great waste of time in teaching boys the elements, and most of them are 
farm boys, too. In aclass of sixty there were two who had seen budding 
done, but none had himself performed the operation. Mr. Bailey illustrated 
the difficulties in the way of large classes through practical work in all 
branches by instancing cross-fertilization, in which only two or three can be 
instructed at a time. 

Prof. Ragan commended Prof. Bailey and his ideas, and thought Michigan 
very fortunate in having him in her Agricultural College. 

Secretary Garfield said the society had tried to get the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction to have some requirement of horticultural know- 
ledge to be made of teachers, but with no effect. We should exert ourselves 
to make the teachers understand that interesting pupils in horticulture 
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would be a great help to them in maintaining order. Their self interest 
would incline them to it. Simple experiments, like the germination of seeds, 
can be carried on indoors in any weather. He advocated the school garden 
and the oral teaching of botany. As school inspector of his township, he 
found not one of the thirteen teachers who knew the names of the plants the 
children put into the vases. It is the province of our society to insist upon 
this instruction, and persevere to success. 

Prof. Bailey—Germination is the beginning of horticultural study, and is 
very interesting, and full of possibilities of good. 

Dr. Manly Miles, of Lansing, reminded that they must first get the teacher. 
They had advocated bringing in horticulture for oral instruction only, and 
that is the hardest kind of teaching. He spoke of the bad mental equipment 
of some students he had known who had graduated from teachers who knew 
nothing of physiology, for instance, but what was within text book covers. 

Prof. Daniels, ex-superintendent of Grand Rapids public schools, read a 
paper upon 


HORTICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN KINDERGARTENS, 
PREPARED BY MISS LILLY JONES, OF GRAND RAPIDS. 


Frederick Froebel called his institution an infant garden (kindergarten) 
because he thought it necessary that a garden should be connected with it; 
and because he wished symbolically to indicate by this name, that chiidren 
resemble the plants of a garden, and should be treated with similar care. He 
considered no such institution perfect unless it had a patch of ground 
sufficiently lerge so each child could have a small garden for himself. This 
is especially wanting at the present time, when kindergartens have multi- 
plied and spread over all the globe. 

Wherever this new education has been introduced it has to contend with 
very defective arrangements. Private dwelling-houses, workshops, stores, 
even abandoned breweries—as has often been the case in England—have 
been utilized for this purpose. The garden or cultivated open space is what 
is especially lacking. 

In Froebel’s kindergarten the children could be seen digging in the soil, 
throwing up mounds, and little by little making themselves small gardens 
of their own. At first the little spade that accompanied the child out of 
doors was only used for heaping up sand and stones as an exercise of strength 
without aim. As soon, however, as any power of observation had begun to 
supplement the merely instinctive movements, there was awakened an 
impulse to till the ground and to make use of the productive force of 
nature; thus the child in its play and man in the earliest stages of civiliza- 
tion seeks to obtain better and more plentiful nourishment. Even though 
the instinct which moves the child to enclose its little garden with sticks be 
an undefined one, it is, nevertheless, that out of which the science of agri- 
culture has arisen—the instinct or need of possession. Practical doing 
awakens love and thought, and sympathy with nature is intensified. 
Dependence is realized through waiting for the result of work. 

The following incident is told by the Baroness Marenholz-Bulow, the 
most devout of Fréebel’s co-workers: Two little girls, four and five years 
old, had in the kindergarten a garden, where, like the other children, they 
had planted a few peas and beans. Every day they dug them up to see why 
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they didn’t sprout. The beds of some of their companions showed already 
green shoots and tender leaves and this increased their disappointment and 
impatience. They were told they must stop digging up their seeds and 
must wait patiently if they wanted to have any plants. After this they kept 
their hands out of the dirt but watched closely. At last, one morning they 
were seen on their knees gazing with wondering, delighted eyes on a number 
of small green shoots which had pushed up into the lhght. Often before 
had seeds sprouted before their eyes, but they had not noticed it. They 
were indifferent because they had not been active, incurious because they 
themselves had not dug and planted and waited. These little children were 
in the presence of a miracle. Yesterday their garden was brown and bare, 
to-day it was green with little shoots. When asked if it was their waiting 
that made the seeds grow they at once said ‘‘ No,’’ and then told how the 
warm sunshine, rain and dew were all necessary. The child who receives 
one of these beds in the spring will dig, rake, sow and water it, under the 
direction of the teacher, and what he reaps from it will be his own property. 

In the United States the kindergartens that have gardens for the children 
are the exceptions. This is partly due to the fact that very few institutions 
of this kind have any summer session, mostly due to the lack of room. 
Most kindergartners, however, have at least a flower pot for each child to 
plant his seeds in, and water, and care for. 

Superintendent Kendall, of the Grand Rapids schools, spoke of the value of 
internal and external embellishment of school premises, advocating earnestly 
that great attention be given to the matter, citing instances among his own 
schools and from those of La Porte, Indiana, where this work had been suc- 
cessfully carried out by teachers and pupils, in conjunction. He said the 
influence of such work could not be measured by any standard; it threaded 
into the homes of the children, leaving lasting impressions. 

Prof. Daniels followed, citing instances from his own experience of the 
wholesome influence of the adornment of school buildings and grounds. 

Prof. W. H. Ragan, secretary of the American Horticultural Society, being 
present, was invited to address the convention on 


THE PROGRESS OF COLD WAVES. 


He illustrated, by means of a series of charts, the line of progress of the cold 
waye of January that reached to Florida and froze the oranges upon the trees, 
then returned north by way of the Atlantic coast, and passed off through the valley 
of the St. Lawrence. He showed clearly the wonderful influence of the great 
lakes upon the climate of Michigan, by the lines of low temperature which 
curved above our peninsula, and saved us from serious damage. He said that 
the waves that were most liable to do Michigan harm occurredjin February 
and March, when the lakes were most nearly covered with ice, thus putting 
our protection at minimum. 

The address was wonderfully interesting, and the audience appreciated every 
word of it. 


wo 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 


The following letter was read by the secretary: 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., November 9, 1886. 
Charles W. Garfield: 

DEAR S1r,—Accepting your invitation to forward short notes of opinion 
for the meeting of the Michigan Horticaltural Society, permit me to call 
the attention of the progressive members of this enterprising body to the 
merits of the Hatch Agricultural Experiment Station bill, now before Con- 
gress. Copies of this bill, and circulars relative to the same, I send herewith, 
for the information of such members as may desire to post themselves fully 
upon this important measure The immense value of the proposed experi- 
ment stations to American horticulture, must be apparent to every thinking 
man. Through them the pomological and forestry interests of the various 
States and territories will be aided by practical experiments carried on with 
scientific accuracy. ‘There are a multitude of questions relative to these two. 
industries alone, which the proposed experiment stations can solve to the direct 
practical benefit of every farmer in Michigan, and throughout the country. 
In the testing of new trees, plants, etc., the stations can do much important 
work; protecting farmers against buying worthless stock, and encouraging to 
to plant such varieties as experience has shown to be the most profitable. The 
various questions in your scheme of topics should receive much assistance from 
these stations. 

The Agricultural College of Michigan, already recognized as perhaps the 
most successful institution of its kind in the country, is doing a good work for 
the farmers’ interests, in the way of experiments, in addition to its educational 
work; but the latter requires so much of the institution’s funds, that the col- 
lege proper cannot be expected to carry on the legitimate work of an agri- 
cultural experiment station. Now, the Hatch bill provides an income of 
$15,000 annually, for the establishment of an agricultural experiment station 
in connection with your Agricultural College, under simple provisions that will 
not in the least interfere, but will rather promote its effectiveness. It is not 
impossible, therefore, for a society to do aught but earnestly support this meas- 
ure. 

I suggest that besides passing resolutions urging the enactment of the Hatch 
bill, that members of the Michigan Horticultural Society individually write to 
their senators and representatives in Congress to spare no effort to pass the 
Hatch bill at the approaching session of Congress. Then, if they will induce 
all the local agricultural and horticultural associations throughout Mich- 
igan to follow their example, and to circulate petitions, etc., in behalf of 
the measure, there will be no doubt of the unanimous support of the Michigan 
delegation in Congress. 

This is not a matter that will take care of itself, but something every pro- 
gressive farmer must take hold of, feeling that its success rests upon him per- 
sonally. Then, if we will pull together, not only in Michigan but throughout 
the United States, there is no doubt that we shall secure the enactment of the 
bill before the meeting of the 49th Congress. 

Trusting that your society will take active, aggressive, and determined steps. 
in this matter, I am 

Yours very sincerely, HERBERT MyRICcK, 
/ Editor Farm and Home. 
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Professor Miles said none of the agricultural colleges have half as much 
money as they need. Ours is better off than others, but all its revenues might 
be profitably expended in one of its departments. The central idea of the 
college is to teach students by their own investigation and not by the know- 
ledge of others. This requires more means and the college is constantly 
hampered in its work. He spoke of Strasburg university and its generous 
endowment by the German government, and said Michigan should follow this 
example as to her agricultural college, that it may take the lead and keep it. 

Mr. Willard: This is a matter of greatest importance and each member 
should interest himself in the success of the Hatch bill. He further spoke of 
the value of experimental stations. 

Senator Monroe stated that just before the close of the legislative session of 
1885 he prepared a joint resolution asking Michigan senators and congressmen 
to support the Hatch bill, but learning that that measure was to go oyer the 
term, he reserved his resolution and would at the approaching session introduce 
it. He urged horticulturists to write their representatives to support the 
Hatch bill because its passage would make our college of great value to our 
State and the whole country. 


Wednesday Evening Session. 


At the evening session the first hour was devoted to reports upon the merits 
of the newer fruits. Condensing the remarks, they appear as follows: 

Champion Gooseberry—LHither a seedling or an English berry disseminated 
some time before its alleged origin in Pennsylvania. A berry of the same 
name was said to have come from Oregon. 

Hudson Gooseberry—Prof. Bailey sent for some, but all came labeled Indus- 
try. Mr. Willard said he got the worth of his money, then, for it is an 
excellent kind—an English berry. 

Fay Currant—A superior sort and large but may become smaller as bushes 
grow older. No variety of currant tested here is exempt from the borer except 
Victoria. 

Yellow Transparent Apple—A most valuable early sort; precedes by some 
weeks the Early Harvest; of extra good quality, pleasant flavor, beautiful 
color, waxen yellow; hardy wood. A Russian sort sent out 17 years ago, same 
as White Astrachan and very likely same as Transparent Moscow. Planted ex- 
tensively in Virginia and the Carolinas for early New York market. 

New Crabapples—Biushing Maid is excellent but General Grant worthless. 
Whitney’s No. 20 is one of the best crabs Pres. Lyon ever met; doubts if it 
should be called a crab, appearing to be more a Russian sort. 

Minnewaski Blackberry—Fruit resembles Lawton and is highly spoken of; 
the special favorite of A. J. Caywood; fruits fully, keeps a week or so with- 
out changing color; said to be not hardy. 

Western Triumph Black Cap—Good as the average of 30 or 40 kinds, but 
not equal to the Kittatinny, Lawton or Taylor. 

Wilson jr. Blackberry—Not materially different from the Wilson. 

Marlboro Raspberry—Opinions were various ; does not show promised vigor; 
about like Cuthbert in growth, but not as good quality; if it does not do bet- 
ter Mr. Scott will take out his three acres; half the size of the Cuthbert and 
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of poor color, though it at first did well; at Benton Harbor canes quite 
strong, ripens with Turner, firmer and better color than either Turner or 
Cuthbert and brought much better prices; grows slowly and om no consequence; 
there are s>veral strains of Marlboro. 

Lucretia Dewberry—Mr. Lyon has had good crops for Bice or four years; 
best dewberry he knows; is not derived from wild dewberry, but is a trailing 
variety of the high blackberry, may be a hybridization of the two; fruits well 
at Ionia, but turns red and sour; two weeks earlier than any blackberry. 

Niagara Grape—Rots when the Concord does; white grapes are not more 
subject to rot than others. 

Belmont Strawberry—One member only had fruited it and found it very 
promising; others were pleased with quality of the plants. 

Golden Queen Raspberry—Fine color, a yellow Cuthbert; not so good as 
Brinckle’s orange. 

Hilbourn Blackcap—Less seedy than others and of fine quality, but not yet 
well tested. 


The secretary read the following: 


NOTES ON SOME NEW APPLES. 
BY T. H. HOSKINS, M. D., OF VERMONT. 
Fameuse Sucree.* 


This apple was first brought to notice by the report of a committee on seed- 
ling apples (consisting of the Rey. Robert Hamilton and Charles Gibb, Esq.), 
to the Montreal Horticultural Society, in 1875. In the fall of 1877 1, having 
seen and tasted the apple at the Montreal society’s fair, procured cions from 
(as I supposed) the original tree in the orchard of the Hon. KE. Prud’homme, 
near Montreal. Unfortunately, through a mistake in cutting, much the larger 
part ‘and, as I supposed for some time, all) of these cions were cut from neigh- 
boring trees of the common Fameuse. Later I find that I have five or six trees of 
the true Fameuse Sucree, several of which bore the present season. The tree is to 
all appearance a seedling of Fameuse, and is quite as hardy, perhaps a little more 
so. It bears as early and as well as its parent. The fruit as grown here is in 
season from the middle of October, lasting about a month. It has the fault 
of spotting quite as much as its parent, but when perfect is a most elegant as 
well as most delicious fruit. It is full medium in size, roundish oblate, very 
dark red, resembling polished rosewood. The flesh is white, deeply stained 
with red. It is very tender in flesh, at once mildly sub-acid and sugary, and 
must stand among the very first of dessert apples. Its flavor resembles that of 
a rich strawberry ice-cream. In places where it spots but little it would proye a 
most profitable fancy apple to grow, as it conjoins the highest beauty with the 
greatest excellence of dessert quality. Its skin is firm, and the apple bears 
transportation very well. 


McIntosh Red. 
This is, I think, without doubt, another seedling of the Fameuse. It origi- 


nated on the north bank of the upper St. Lawrence in Dundas county, Ont. 
The original tree is said to be about 50 years old, but the variety has not been 


*Specimens were shown of this apple sent by Dr. Hoskins and admirably preserved. 
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disseminated until within the last 15 years. It has a tendency to spot, yet 
often grows perfectly fair. The tree is very nearly iron-clad—distinctly hardier 
than its parent. It bears young, and the fruit will rank as large—often very 
large. It is nearly round, dark red in color, with a heavy blue bloom—in its 
perfection a most magnificent apple. It has the white flesh of the Fameuse, 
but a fuller and richer flavor, being a dessert apple of the first class. It isa 
better keeper than the Fameuse, in this respect standing equal to, if not above, 
the Wealthy. 
Gideon’s Martha Crab. 


After testing not less than 150 varieties of improved Siberian apples of this 
class, I have fixed upon this one as, all things considered, the most desirable 
variety. The tree is very vigorous, and bears young and profusely. The fruit 
is large of its class (14 to 2 inches in diameter), in color a brilliant rosy red, 
with darker and lighter shades, on a yellowish ground. It is nearly round, a 
little flattened, with a long stem strongly inserted. For canning, or for jelly, 
it is a most superb fruit, the flavor being high and rich, and the jelly of a dark 
ruby red, haying almost the firmness of the West Indian Guava jelly. 


McMahon's White Apple. 


This is one of the new Western iron-clad seedlings, which seems to be gain- 
ing considerable favor in that section. I find it a vigorous grower, very hardy, 
and an early bearer. The fruit is medium to large, greenish white, with a dull 
red cheek, roundish conical, slightly angular, short stem, closed calyx, shallow 
cavityand basin. It is apparently productive, season late fall and early winter. 
It has a white and tender flesh, with a pleasant sub-acid flavor. A useful apple 
of its season, and might be profitable in some localities as a market fruit. 
Origin, Sauk county, Wisconsin. It has received the approval of many of the 
leading fruit growers of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa. 


The Golden White Apple. 


This is one the Russian apples of the government importation of 1869-70,— 
No. 978. The tree is a most vigorous grower, and as hardy as Oldenburgh, but 
a rather tardy bearer, yet when it reaches about the 12th year in orchard it 
becomes a very productive tree, biennially, with some fruit on the odd year. 
The apple is large and round, somewhat ribbed in many specimens, with a 
firm, smooth greenish white skin, becoming golden, with a liberal striping of 
light red on the sunny side In quality it is very good for dessert or cooking. 
Its season is October in Northern Vermont and Quebec. 


The Woif River Apple. 


This seems unquestionably an Alexander seedling, and very close to the par- 
ent as regards the fruit, which is very large, roundish-conical, nearly covered 
with dark red on a greenish ground. Downing could not see any difference in 
the fruit of the two, but the trees are distinct. The Russian apples are a very 
thoroughbred race, and often reproduce themselves closely from seed. The 
tree of neither the Wolf River nor the Alexander is entirely iron-clad. It is 
claimed for the Wolf River that it keeps considerably better than Alexander. 
Quality about the same, very good for cooking, and very salable. 
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The Enormous Apple. 


This apple (No. 398 of the government list of 1870) is a strong rival of the 
Alexander in size, and is probably the largest known apple of its early season— 
August in Northern Vermont, and probably July in Southern New England 
and westward to the lakes. It is of the Alexander type, oval in form, striped 
and almost covered with red. It is a good sub-acid apple of fair quality, 
excellent for cooking. Specimens 14 inches in circumference have been 
exhibited. The tree is a very strong and rapid grower, forming an open head 
and needing very little pruning. It is also productive. It is much hardier 
than the Alexander being apparently quite iron-clad. The Alexander (or as if 
is called in Russia the Apost family) contains apples of all seasons, and the 
long keepers (Winter Apost, etc.,) are said to be the best in quality, yet all are 
good. 


The following letter addressed to the secretary, by J. S. Stickney, vice- 
president of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, was next presented: 


RUSSIAN APPLES. 


SECRETARY GARFIELD:—Extra hardy apples are less important to your peo- 
ple than to us of Wisconsin, yet I think almost any one who produces or uses 
apples would have enjoyed a recent day with me in the trial Russian orchard of 
Mr. A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 

If the visitor should bring the very common impression that the Russians 
are all coarse grained and sour, and only give us summer and autumn kinds, 
he will very soon be driven to a change of mind, if not of “heart.” If he is 
so far interested as to understand and appreciate the needs of the northwest, I 
think his heart will so far soften as to make him an earnest friend and advo- 
cate of the better Russians. He will see through them a more direct road to 
abundant and good fruitage, to take the place of our dead favorites, than by the 
production and long trial of new seedlings, though in no way checking the 
interest in and efforts for new varieties from seed. 

Some of the Russians can discount all that was ever claimed for them in 
way of ugliness, and would do you good service in the road-side rows of orch- 
ards as fruit thief reformers. The pity is, that these worthless kinds have 
been sent out from so many points before their quality was known, instead of 
first testing thoroughly, as Mr. T. is doing. The further pity is that the enter- 
prising “tree missionary” is so actively selling ‘‘ Russians,” and delivering 
any worthless kind that he can buy cheapest. But over against this evil stands 
the good of twenty-five to forty varieties, comparing well with any equal num- 
ber that Michigan or Wisconsin has ever produced, in season, quality, and 
quantity. For a brief list, White Transparent, Repka, Beautiful Arcade, Long 
Arcade, Hybernal, Longfield, Golden White, Arabaskce will give a succession 
round the year, as good as anybody has, and handsome enough to be proud of. 

I have called this a trial orchard, and so it is in the most severe and impar- 
tial sense. In 1877-8, two trees each of some eighty kinds were planted on 
soil of average fertility, which had borne one or two crops of nursery trees 
—part were planted in among nursery trees—no manure or fertilizers have 
been used, and only ordinary cultivation given. With this treatment, growth 
has been very moderate. A few kinds show slight twig blight; aside from this 
all carry broad, heavy, dark green foliage, the most conclusive evidence of vig- 
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orous health, while in the same field Fameuse, Haas, Peweukee, Golden Russet 
and many others are dying or dead from the winter injury of 1884. 

In the nursery these trees will make glad the heart of him who has been 
accustomed to see his young stock frozen back more or less every winter. 
Nearly all are very upright in habit, and rarely fail to start from the terminal 
bud. All carry an abundance of luxuriant foliage, and a planting of grafts, 
with good treatment, will turn out a very large per cent of salable trees. 


J. S. STICKNEY. 


2 


Several remarked as to the way the 
JEWELL STRAWBERRY 


had behaved in Michigan, which brought out the following from P. M. 
Augur, the disseminator of that variety: 

New fruits are quite likely to be over praised by interested disseminators. 
Mr. Hills of Plaiston, N. H., says, ‘‘ we are paying $2 per dozen continuously 
for new varieties highly lauded which are of no value.’’ He is “glad to 
hear the Jewell represented in the discussion as so promising.’? The public 
in Michigan would undoubtedly like another year’s experience with the 
Jewell. 

Its peculiarities. First, the plant is exceptionally large and strong, 
‘specially adapted to single rows or the hill system of culture; it makes 
plants fairly but not profusely; indeed the plants differ in this respect, some 
will make fifty to seventy new plants, while others make very few indeed. 
The Jewell needs more attention to secure a good stock of plants than most 
varieties. Our practice, however, secures success in all cases; it is this, we 
‘select ideal plants for our stock, choosing the best; we plant on good, well 
fertilized land, cultivate well; begin pressing in summer as soon as the 
rootlets show, laying a small stone on each joint and repeat frequently. So 
we get our ground well stocked with plants by October 1. Second, under 
the best circumstances new plants set as soon as August 1, and given best 
‘culture with runners all cut off, will average the next June a quart to a 
plant (2 feet by 14 feet). Single plants under such treatment have on our 
grounds touched both ways and given two quarts of large berries to a single 
plant as a maximum. 

The Jewell, as an enormous bearer of large berries, on our grounds has no 
peer; neither the Wilson nor Crescent can equal it or even approach it; but 
to attain perfection in ripening it should be in hills or narrow rows. The 
‘Crescent is called the lazy man’s berry. The Jewell is not so; we do not 
recommend it to a careless man; just as the short-horn steer wants the best 
feed and care to gain 2 lbs. per day from birth to maturity, so does Jewell 
strawberry. But you say the same feed and care will reach the same results 
with any steer. No, sir, by no means; we must first have the capacity, then 
the requirement to fill it. With the Jewell under high culture we have the 
capacity met. In June of this year (1886), rows fourteen rods long of 
Wilson, Prince, Dan’! Boone, James Vick, Downing, Gypsey, Sharpless, 
Manchester, Mrs. Garfield, and several others, and the Jewell, the last, 
aggregated 50 per cent more than any and four times more than most of 
them. On June 30 Jewells same length, etc., gave thirty-eight to fifty 
quarts to the row in matted rows; Sharpless, same date, twelve to thirteen 
quarts. July 7, Jewell, twenty-seven quarts to the row; Sharpless, one to 
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three quarts; while most varieties were altogether through bearing; while 
in the first picking of the season we got more Jewells than any kind except. 
Wilson, and second picking more than Wilson. Under favoring circum- 
stances it will on our soil outyield any and all other varieties. 

On a high hill in a peach orchard our neighbor, who raised Jewell plants 
for us with best snecess, gives us the following. ‘(We took all plants except. 
a strip in each row 14 inches wide.) 

Having this season fruited the Jewell upon quite a large scale, it gives us 
pleasure to endorse all that has been said in its favor, with still more to add. 
We unhesitatingly pronounce the Jewell in all respects the peer of any 
other variety. We began picking June 9, and close to-day, July 16. 

We have given the Jewell only ordinary field culture, the same as the 
other varieties. 

The Jewell was fully double on the average side by side with the Sharp- 
less, which was its closest competitor. 

The last two pickings, while the Jewell was giving 12 to 18 quarts to the 
row, the Sharpless gave on rows the same length 1 to 3 quarts. 

The size of berries on the average through the season exceeds the Sharp- 
less. 

The plants are very vigorous and healthy. Asa variety it is all a reason-: 
able man can ask. 

It runs large early, large late, large all the time; with that bright, rich 
color so attractive that dealers and their customers prefer it every time. 

There is a point not to be overlooked, viz.: That it is pistillate. Plant 
every third row with Wilson, Capt. Jack and Warren alternately. With 
this combination and high culture an enormous crop of high-colored large 
firm shipping berries is attainable. Ten years hence the Jewell will be 
more widely and favorably known than at present. We feel that in dissem- 
inating the Jewell we have done the world good service. 

Lithographs of Itasca strawberries were shown by the originator, J. H. 
Haynes, of Delphi, Ind., and in response to an inquiry the secretary said: 
‘<The Itasca is a seedling of Manchester, fertilized with Seneca Queen, and 
it ripens a little later than the Crescent.”’ 


NOTES ON THE NEWER GRAPES. 


The following letter to the secretary from that veteran grape grower, Geo. 
W. Campbell, of Delaware, Ohio, was next presented and commented upon 
by several members most favorably: 

I shall confine myself to remarks upon some of the newer grapes: 

The Empire State—I have now had a fair opportunity oc testing this grape,. 
having had it in bearing for two years, and am glad to say my impressions. 
of it are favorable. It is a strong, healthy grower, and its foliage as entirely 
healthy and free from disease as any variety I have ever grown. I think it 
at least as hardy in winter as the average of our native varieties, abun- 
dantly productive, and, to my taste, of very fine quality. For the two years. 
I have fruited it there have been no indications of rot; but it is fair to say 
that few other varieties have rotted to any serious extent here the past two. 
years. ‘T'wo years ago all varieties, subject to mildew of the foliage, suffered 
pretty badly, and the Empire State was entirely exempt. It is not as early 
as claimed by its introducers. It is eatable before it is ripe, perhaps a little 
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before the Concord ; but it has not been what I call fully ripe, or in its best 
condition, quite as early as the Concord. But, unlike the Concord and 
others of its class, it does not lose character or quality by hanging on the 
vine amonth after full maturity. And after being taken from the vine is 
one of the best, long-keeping varieties I have ever grown. Judging from 
my experience so far, I should plant it with about as much confidence of 
success as the Concord or Worden. 

The Niagara—I have only fruited the present season. I find the vine a 
vigorous grower and very productive. Berries and clusters average larger 
than Empire State. Their period of ripening is, or was the past season, 
about the same. The foliage of Niagara was quite healthy this year; last 
season showed mildew, but not to any serious extent. It is a showy and 
handsome grape, and when fully ripe, as good as the Concord in quality, 
but always has rather too much of the foxy taste and odor to please my taste. 
Its performance was quite satisfactory the past season, and wherever it suc- 
ceeds well, it will, I think, prove a profitable variety, and not more liable to 
mildew and rot than the average native varieties. 

Worden has now been grown a good many years, and in some places is ex- 
tensively planted. Reports regarding it are strongly conflicting, especially 
as to its earliness; but the general verdict is favorable. I have grown and 
fruited it since its first introduction, and have seen it in other localities. It 
is very much like the Concord in its general characteristics. The foliage 
differs slightly ; and the canes a little more slender. The clusters average 
rather larger; berries about the same; flavor a little more sprightly; pulp 
tender and more juicy than Concord; ripens here from a week to ten days 
earlier, according to the season. It has the same tender and easily-broken 
skin, and does not keep in good condition very long after maturity, either 
upon the vine or after gathering. In some seasons it has shown a tendency 
to ‘‘shell off ’’ from the stems if a little over-ripe. Its principal, if not its 
only, superiority to the Joncord, consists in its earlier ripening. 

Pocklington—I have now had in bearing for several years, and it has im- 
proved each year. The past season it bore so abundantly, its clusters were 
so large and handsome, it ripened so well, and proved so generally accept- 
able as to quality, I came to the conclusion that it had been generally under- 
estimated. Like the Niagara it is too ‘“‘foxy’’ to suit my taste; but of the 
many who tasted both, in comparison, in my presence the past season, all, 
with a single exception, pronounced the Pocklington the better grape. The 
Niagara seems to be the stronger grower; the Pocklington hardier in winter, 
with foliage less liable to mildew. 

Brighton—I think deservedly growing in favor. A strong grower, good 
bearer, clusters large and handsome, quality very good, and ripens early. 
In very unfavorable seasons the foliage has mildewed slightly, and it cannot 
endure very severe winters without some protection. When the ground is 
covered with snow, during the coldest weather, simply laying the vines upon 
the earth is sufficient. But when the thermometer goes to 30° and more 
below zero, as it does here, at Delaware, sometimes, with little or no snow, 
an additional covering of a few inches of earth is needed. With this pro- 
tection, Brighton can be grown about as successfully as Concords or Wordens. 

Moore’s Early has also gained much popularity, and may be regarded as a 
standard variety, especially for northern regions, where early ripening is in- 
dispensable. It is a Concord in habit of growth and foliage. Perhaps not 
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quite as strong in growth, and not quite as productive. Its clusters are 
rather smaller, berries larger. In character and flavor, Concord, but ripen- 
ing from ten days to two weeks earlier. 

Francis B, Hayes—a rather handsome little white grape, originated by 
Mr. B. J. Moore, the producer of Moore’s Karly, I regard as promising, as 
it ripens a week or ten days before Concord, and is really very good in qual- 
ity, sweet, rich, and almost free from ‘‘foxiness.’? In general habit of 
growth it is much like the Martha, but handsomer in color, and earlier 
ripening. The skin also, though thin, is more consistent, and I think will 
bear handling and shipping much better. 

Vergennes is a handsome red grape, which has never failed here to bear 
and ripen well, though a little variable. It has generally ripened about with 
the Concord, but the.past season it was a week to ten days later. This I 
attribute to the heavy crop, as it was allowed to over bear. It, however, 
ripened, both fruit and wood, well. Has shown no rot, but foliage has 
mildewed a little in unfavorable seasons, was quite healthy the past year. 

Early Victor—Though not as early as at first claimed, it has many good 
qualities. It seems entirely hardy and perfectly healthy; and I have 
neither seen nor heard of its being affected with mildew or rot. Here, it 
ripens about with the Worden. The berries and clusters are only medium 
in size; but it is very productive, and the fruit is pure-flavored without fox- 
iness, and so much better than Hartford, Champion or Telegraph that when 
it becomes better known I think it will supersede and take their place, 
unless it is itself superseded by some of the newer kinds which prove better 
and earlier. 

Jefferson—This is also a variety which I prize highly, though it requires 
protection in our severest winters and is ten days to two weeks later than 
Concord. But its large, handsome red clusters and its high, pure and 
delightful flavor, much like, but even better than, the Iona, make it worth 
all the extra trouble necessary to grow it successfully. It isastrong grower 
and productive; and when the thermometer does not go much below zero 
does not require winter protection. There are other varieties that I 
regard as promising, among which may be named Ulster Prolific and 
Poughkeepsie Red; but I have not had sufficient experience with them to 
say more. I may mention that I had several seedlings from the Niagara in 
bearing this year, and that I saw others from two different sources. With- 
out exception all were white; some were smaller and some about the same 
size as the Niagara. Several seemed better flavored and entirely free from 
the foxy taste or odor; and one of the latter was at least two weeks earlier. 
It now seems as though the famous Niagara may become even more famous 
as the parent of a race superior to itself. Some of its seedlings are certainly 
remarkable. New grapes are increasing with great rapidity. I have had 
samples of new grapes sent me the past season in greater numbers than 
ever before and, as a rule, of much higher quality. Several of them would 
have been worth a fortune a few years ago and are really fine grapes as com- 
pared with the best. But the standard of excellence has so far advanced 
that it now requires a grape of very high character to make an impression. 
But we are progressing permanently and surely—and the day is coming 
when American grapes will stand second to none upon the earth. The 
phylloxera-stricken vineyards of Europe are even now being replenished 
with them. ‘There will be failures with inferior kinds; and though we may 
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not be able to “‘prove all,’”’ we will try to ‘‘hold fast to those that are 


3) 
good. 
Gro. W. CAMPBELL. 


At this juncture a matter came up not announced upon the programme. 
Secretary Garfield, who was seated in front of the audience, beckoned 
President Lyon as if to engage him in a moment’s conversation, and Vice- 
President Gibson assumed the chair. Upon turning about the president’s 
attention was attracted by an address from the vice-president that seemed 
partially directed to him. Mr. Gibson spoke eloquently and with intense 
feeling of the great work done for Michigan pomology by Mr. Lyon and the 
reliance the society had always placed in his knowledge of horticulture ; 
how he had given standing abroad to our society when it was yet weak; and 
of the work he is now doing for the State in writing a history of Michigan’s 
progress in horticulture for fifty years. While Mr. Gibson was speaking 
Mr. W. N. Cook, a life member of the society, placed upon an easel a large 
well-executed crayon 


PORTRAIT OF THE PRESIDENT, 


Which had, unbeknown to Mr. Lyon, been ordered by the executive board 
of the society, and in honor of his work and influence will be placed for 
permanent keeping in the State Capitol at Lansing. 

It was to Mr. Lyon a complete surprise, and he was so deeply moved that 
response was impossible, and he quickly resumed his seat, asking to be 
excused from remarks. Mr. Gibson’s tribute was spoken with much feel- 
ing, and although he uttered high praise of Mr. Lyon, no member will say 
he in any respect exceeded what was due. 

The lecturer of the evening was now introduced, President Edwin Willits, 
of the State Agricultural College, who spoke for forty minutes upon 
“Culture and Horti-culture,”’ as follows: 


CULTURE AND HORTI-CULTURE. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWIN WILLITS, OF THE MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL 
; COLLEGE. 


Language expresses only a portion of our ideas. In a sense all men are 
tongue-tied. Words suggest, but no more keep pace with the thought than 
the hand follows the stone propelled by its power. Words, say the diction- 
aries, are the signs of ideas, but words are visible, oral, material, and as 
signs are no more the thing itself than the bill poster is the menagerie behind 
the canvass. The holy Jerusalem in the apocalyptic vision was four square, 
the walls of jasper and the city pure gold, like unto clear glass; but even 
Divine inspiration had to take a golden reed to measure it, and the descrip- 
tion of its lowest foundation, its pearly gates and the glory of the Almighty 
that did brighten it, was material, and in no just sense was a truthful 
description of the holy city as it is. Even in the vision it was let down out 
of Heaven, but it was not Heaven. There was a veil between the jasper and 
pearls, gold and glory on this side, and the bliss and fruition out of sight, 
but not out of mind of the true believer. Words may be elusive, changeable, 
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unstable. The constitution of the United States is a written one, and is 
popularly supposed to be fixed and permanent, but it is constantly changed 
by interpretation almost as readily asif unwritten. The word “ commerce,’’ 
when the constitution was adopted, related only to commerce on water. 
That it should include railroads and telegraphs and telephones was of course 
not in the minds of the framers of our liberties. The clause relating to 
“persons held to service or labor’ once included slaves in its interpretation. 
This still stands as of old, but future generations will need to read history to 
know what it meant when first placed there. This audience all breakfasted 
this morning, but probably not one thought that he went to break his fast. 
It was to all simply the first meal of the day, too early in some cases 
possibly, with none of the haste witnessed of those who had been fasting. 
My topic is culture and horticulture. I wish to speak of culture as we 
understand it in its general sense, and then discuss as briefly as may be the 
relation of horticulture to that general culture. Whatis culture? Let us 
understand what we are to talk about. Its primary meaning is from a word 
that signifies to till, to cultivate. Culture then is a state of tillage, material 
in its derivation, of the earth, earthy. It suggests the plow in its furrow 
and the hoe and the clod. But culture is more than these. The word is as 
barren as the soil it delves in, but the idea is as fruitful as the bountiful 
harvest that culture promotes. By some witchery of the soul it stands for 
the harvest: The conception has drifted away from the producer of the 
product—the stone has left the hand that set it in motion, and yet not 
entirely is it cut loose from the element of cultivation. Culture is not a 
state simply: there is an implication of activity, of digging, of refining. 
True culture is in the active, not passive voice. It is a power as well asa 
condition, a process as well as a product. Emerson says ‘‘ that culture 
implies all which gives the mind possession of its own powers; ”’ that it 
‘‘redresses one’s balance ;’’ that it is a ‘‘suggestion from certain best 
thoughts.”” This is not a full definition and may need foot-notes to define 
the definition, but it will answer our present purpose. 

The crude, uncultivated man is a waster of energy. Nature is exhaustless 
in power and resources, prolific in products and wasteful beyond computa- 
tion. It takes a million acorns to make a single oak. A single pair of 
plants or insects, if given free fecundity, would not leave standing or living 
room for any other living thing. So nature is an exterminator as well as a 
producer. Progress is what is spared from extermination. Culture aids the 
sparing. Barbaric and half civilized men killed more men in battle with 
clubs and spears and swords than the Gatling gun of modern warfare. Codes 
and culture go hand in hand. Even the prize ring howls down the man who 
hits below the belt. 

Culture is the gloved hand—it is the power without the laceration. 
Culture is an economist—it saves blood and with blood, life. But life has a 
voracious appetite and must eat or starve; so in the end nature as an exter- 
minator would bring about the old equilibrium and no progress would be 
attained. What sense in hospitals and asylums, in aid societies and humane 
organizations, if the magazines are empty? Better knock the aged and 
crippled and leprous in the head at once and save the supplies for the sound. 
There are just as many deaths in this world as births—what matters it to 
save or prolong a life, if in the end nature restores equilibrium in spite of 
culture? ‘True, but saved and prolonged life adds to the stock of life on 
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hand at any given time and with it so much more of potentiality and 
possibility. 

Culture, then, having increased life and wants, has assumed the responsi- 
bility of increased production. Now, culture is not a creative faculty. It 
is simply an assistant to nature and genius. It takes them by the hand and 
leads them to the best results. There is, some one has said, ‘‘ always the 
best way of doing everything if it is but to boil an egg.” Culture digs up 
the soil, waters the roots, and increases the production ten fold. It lubri- 
cates the machinery and the busy hum of the shop sings with inspired joy 
over the birth of a new power; it grades down highways so that this 
increased life and increased production may come together and exchange 
wants and good wishes, and by those means lift man into a higher life. 

Culture is not a negative quality, vapid, inane; it is health and good 
order. To begin with, it is a respecter of the rightsof others. Nature has 
no regard for rights. There is eternal enmity between sticks and stones, 
rocks and streams, earth and sea, fire and water, big fishes and little fishes, 
wolf and lamb, hawk and bird, and of all things, man is the most vicious. 
He not only destroys his fellows but he destroys himself—his appetite leads 
him captive to an untimely grave. Culture steps in and says: ‘‘ Hands off 
—off from property, from life, from crime and vice, and the destruction is 
stayed. There is no creation here but a saving of energy and production. 
The economy of equal rights has never been weighed or measured. Its 
history has never yet, in my judgment, been properly and justly written, for 
the reason that publicists have based progress too much on force and _ politi- 
cal ethics on policy and material wealth. Force is not culture; wealth is not 
civilization. I protest against the brute element in our histories, and 
materialistic tendency in the literature of our political economists. Con- 
science has no more place in either than in a demonstration in mathematics. 
There was a sense of right before there wasa law against larceny. Force 
did not make the law. I grant you force enforces it, but robbery never 
made a law against robbing. Force can quell a man but it never converts 
him. It diminishes crime, it is true, by the terrors of its penalties, but con- 
science and culture diminish it tenfold more by withholding the hand from 
the criminal act. The shame of vice, in the presence of virtue, the getting 
behind screens and in the dark alleys, the putting on of seeming virtue in 
the presence of good society, is a deference to the majestic power over man 
which conscience and culture sway. 

Two men meet on apublic highway, with equal rights to the common path. 
In the ‘‘olden time’’ they would have gone at one another with club or 
sword as fiercely as two mad bulls upon the western prairie to prove who 
might be the better fellow. To-day each instinctively turns to the right and 
passes with a ‘“‘God speed thee, brother.’’ This is not from fear or force. 
Neither is armed, neither thinks of strife. Custom, but another name for 
culture, controls the act, and the custom is based upon the sense of equality 
and equal rights, the right of way for every human being onthe globe. The 
fact that it is a highway and not a war-path is due to civilization, the culture 
of ages. Yet we have philosophers who resolve all this change, this so-called 
culture and civilization, into force and self-interest! Who thinks of force 
and self-interest in benevolence, in giving every man his due, in full meas- 
ure, in equal rights. in telling the truth, in the tear of sympathy, in the 
voice of affection, in the deference to old age, in the thousand and one acts 
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that culture has made so easy and so spontaneous? Habit, say they, has 
made them easy and spontaneous. Well, call it habit if you will; that is but 
another name for culture, the constant holding up of truth and right before 
the mind till they are mirrored in the soul—till self-interest and force, if 
they ever existed, have been eliminated from human thought and human 
motive. I prefer to believe that the good qualities of our being have been 
cultivated, have been tilled, have been dug around and fertilized and 
watered till there has been a harvest of culture, of good for the sake of the 
good, of justice because it is right; that it is, as Emerson says, ‘‘the sug- 
gestion of certain best thoughts ’”’ instead of the demonstration of selfish- 
ness. 

Of course all these manisfestations of the finer sensibilities pay in the long 
run, and poor Richard can well say that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy,’’ but 
the better and sweeter fruits grow in the life that exemplifies this condition 
of culture without a thought of policy. Then there is evidence of culture. 
As soon as it smacks of traffic, of the shop, of policy, it is greed, not culture. 
They pay, not because they are politic, but because they are in harmony 
with truth, and truth elevates. 

Thus culture is the unwritten law that compels society to do the right 
thing at the right time, in the right way. Its order is an impulse rather 
than a law. When it has become a second nature, if by chance it never was 
first nature, it raises the race from barbarism to civilization—the whole 
plane of manhood is elevated. 

This general culture, then, is not a matter of a day nor an age. The ele- 
ments of a constitution are to be found in the first glimmer of history. Our 
constitution, written a little over a century ago, in many of its essentials is so: 
old that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Law and liberty, 
culture and civilization, have come to us hand in hand, almost with equal pace. 
In the capacity of the race, in the blood and wrong, in the fierce struggle for 
dominion, in the contests between peasant and baron, king and noble, in the 
dark hours of the darkest night to humanity and human rights, amidst all 
there comes down to us the occasional gleam of a better life, a brighter hope, 
as the harbinger of the peace and good will to all men that some time was to 
come. May we.help the advent of the glorious day by each one’s attention to: 
our personal culture, so that in the aggregate there shall be shining particles 
enough to golden the mass. 

Much has been said and much written about the means of culture. Some 
attribute its growth to the cultivation of letters, some to the study of man as 
man. “Know thyself” is a cardinal maxim to all such. So far as literature 
has preserved the best thought of men, it has furnished the soil for an, in- 
creased product of cultured thought. Reason and memory are the primal 
faculties that distinguish us from the brute creation. Literature has em- 
balmed them for the future. Aristotle invented the tool which has been a 
labor-saving machine in the region of classified thought from his day to this. 
Homer sang the song that has sounded its manifold changes in poetry for 
centuries. ‘These men and others too numerous to mention, invented processes 
and formulated aspirations that have been inherited by succeeding times as so 
much capital for future intellectual growth and culture. How far mankind 
has improved upon the models set is an open question, but there is no doubt 
that at least in so far as they led we have followed in the upward way from 
barbarism to civilization. 
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Again, there are those who believe that the study of nature and nature’s 
laws, as embodied in the physical universe has accomplished the most in the 
development of culture. To them, comfort has been almost the synonym of 
culture. The man who made a tool to dig the soil, to fell the tree and shape 
it, to forge the iron, to build the home, and to make other tools for use and 
defense, was a greater benefactor than Homer or Fhidias, or the long line of 
poets, artists, orators or logicians. A man with a comfortable home and cloth- 
ing and certain and abundant food, has, in the estimation of these philosophers, 
made greater strides toward civilization than from all other causes combined. 
There is much force in the claim, for a song is but poor satisfaction to a hun- 
gry stomach, and there can be but little room for culture in a life devoted to a 
perpetual struggle against famine and cold. The highest culture can come 
only to those independent of the elements, to those who have the leisure which 
follows resources temporal and intellectual. 

Again, the claim is made that the chief source of the world’s civilization is 
in commerce, and by this is meant not only the exchange of commodities but 
the mingling of men in the many relations of society, the attrition of mind 
with mind, the comparison and satisfaction of wants, the desire for social 
intercourse, the necessary adjustment of conflicting interests, from which are 
expended laws, customs and good oider. This claim is founded largely upon 
the fact that culture, as understood by the publicists generally, is rarely found 
in sparsely settled or isolated communities; that it is most highly developed in 
the cities rather than in the country, and in those nations only as are largely 
the sources of, or are on the highway of the world’s traffic. The man who has 
wants seeks the man who can satisfy them. ‘The mutual relation is of advan- 
tage to both. Each is the debtor of the other and each seeks to conciliate and 
accommodate the other. This dependence upon one another ameliorates the 
condition and character of both. A bargain is a long step in advance of 
rapine. A contract is the seed wheat of civilized society. It implies good 
faith, honesty, ability to perform, and industry and exertion to fill the obliga- 
tion. Out of it grow credit, public and private enterprise, fixed purpose, and a 
staple condition of affairs. Confidence fills the sails of every sea and runs the 
busy wheels of the world’s industries. This is in truth good soil for culture. 

Another source of the highest culture is in the religious sentiment. It is 
the pastime of some publicists to fling their sarcasms at the church and to 
charge many of the ills of society upon the false conceptions of religious 
thought. He is a narrow minded man who ignores the powerful influence for 
good that has been swayed by the ministers of Divine faith and by the restraints 
and the promptings and the hopes of religious belief. 

There is a wide distinction to be drawn between the wrongs perpetrated in 
the name of religion and the influence of religion itself. What fearful wrongs 
have been committed in the name of liberty! Would it be wise to stifle its 
aspirations because anarchy has stolen the banner which has led the hosts of 
men in so many contests for freedom? Demagogues and fanatics never grow in 
sterile soil. Like weeds and tares they riot the most where the good grows the 
best. Underlying all and dominating all the most permanent advance man 
has made has been when in the line of religious sentiment, the most stable 
because anchored to the throne of the Almighty, the most refining because it 
walks in the way of Divine love, the most free because it is in the bonds of 
personal responsibility. 

Culture and good taste are companions. How incongruous many things in 
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this life are. How full this pushing world is of parvenues who throw their 
shoddy into the open market, who flaunt their ill-breeding in the public eye, 
who fill their parlors with rubbish, and their libraries with trash, and their 
galleries with shows. These things are perhaps the best that money can pur- 
chase, but they all lack something which money cannot buy, hence to them they 
are rubbish and trash. A generation or two hence it may be the garish osten- 
tation will be toned down, and time will bring out the unpurchasable quality 
which shows the market value. But all along the line we have wooden 
houses with corinthian pillars, stucco and veneer, when plain brick and natural 
wood would be a luxury to the eye, gardens filled with tropical plants whose 
tops are frozen in the northern blizzards in place of the modest beauties, sweet 
as the charm of the home circle, because they are at home. 

The last illustration reminds me that I was to say something about horti- 
culture and its relations to general culture. This is shown in the fact that 
the world has generally placed horticulture in near relationship to culture and 
civilization. The one pertains to the mind, the other appeals to the finer 
senses. As culture finds its home in the finer sensibilities, it goes to litera- 
ture on the one hand, and to horticulture on the other, to seek its highest 
gratification in the mental and physical world. 

There is but little culture in the mine, or in the workshop, for the reason 
that in neither is there any scope for cultivation. Cultivation implies that 
nature is to do most of the work, to perfect the work after the tillage. The 
wheat grows after the hand is withdrawn. The mine and the shop come to a 
stand-still while the workman slumbers. Culture, you will recollect, is not a 
creative quality; it is only an assistant to nature. There is always an element 
of growth in culture, attending it; growth from a source other than itself. 
Kings have tinkered clocks, and statesmen have had their workshops, but they 
there sought relaxation, not growth. ‘The relaxation in literature has growth 
in it. The labor in the garden has life in it, the pulse or throb of growth. 

There is a sort of companionship in life whether in a flower or an animal, 
not in the sense there isin a machine. Engineers tell us that there is com- 
panionship in an engine, that each engine on the track has a character; that 
some engines are lucky and some unlucky; that some respond readily to the 
human touch, and that others, even from the same shop, and supposed to be 
constructed in every respect in the same manner, are churlish and sluggish; 
and there seems to be almost an affection between the former and the human 
being who guides it. But in the opening bud, as it bursts in beauty to the sun- 
light, there is almost the same look of intelligence to him who can read it as 
in the eye of the young animal. There is life in it that responds to the life in 
the man or woman who cherishes it. How often we hear good wives call their 
flowers their pets, their children. There is companionship with them that 
whiles away many monotonous hours. Bacon had them on his table as he 
wrote his philosophy. Descartes had them by his side as he songht the stars 
and the laws that swing them in their orbits. The great Conde fondled them 
in the midst of his military campaigns. The ancients were as alive to them as 
are we, sometimes I think more so, for the reason that they stood nearer nature 
than we. Listen to what one of these said: ‘‘Who does not love flowers? 
They embellish our gardens, they give a more brilliant lustre to our festivals ; 
they are the interpreters of our affections; they are the testimonials of our 
gratitude; they are often necessary to the pomp of our religious ceremonies 
and they seem to associate and mingle their perfumes with the purity of our 
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prayers and the homage we address to the Almighty. Happy are those who 
love and cultivate them.’ 

But floriculture is not the whole of horticulture. The latter is defined as 
the most perfect method of tilling the earth so as to produce the best results, 
whether the products are objects of utility or beauty. It is the acme of agri- 
culture, with more culture in it of the kind we are discussing, than in agri- 
culture for the reason that there is more personality in it, more cultivation 
and a better grade of products. There is but little scope for taste in a farm; 
they are all of thesame type. There are no two gardens alike, there is an individu- 
ality in them. Whatever calls for taste has culture in it, whether it be a 
home, a room, a garden, a wrap or a bonnet. Whatever calls for harmony in 
detail and results, whether in a landscape, a garden or a garment, has culture 
in it. 

There is no culture, however, in the incongruous, whether in a garden or a 
parlor. I spoke of inaptness of the tropical in our gardens. I refer to it 
again, not in a carping spirit, though I think we are drifting too much away 
from nature in forcing the climate in the selection of our plants. In my 
judgment of the cardinal principle for our gardens and landscapes is to 
secure the best selections of indigenous plants, shrubs, and trees, or such as 
may readily adapt themselves to their surroundings. Our culture may be too 
choice, may cost too much, and there is no culture at allintheend. A hardy 
climate should have hardy plants—strawberries in their season, not in January. 
A thousand dollar orchid, or a hundred-dollar tulip, or a twenty-five-dollar 
cactus may please for a costly plaything, but for a genuine pleasure that you 
‘can sit down and keep company with, give me the plants that feel themselves 
at home so to speak. Not that I would discard entirely the plants of the 
tropics, but I would put them where we put the wild beasts from the same 
region, behind the bars, to be gazed at as curiosities or as objects of study. 
How many of our ladies spend their time and energies or, shall I say it, waste 
time and affections, on some dwarfed, scraggy, ill-shaped house plant that 
shivers at the sound of the icy blast, and bears, it may be, or may be not, one 
puny flower, a dwarf in its northern home—no not home but habitation, when 
in its native home it riots in hedge rows. They seem to love them. That is 
not strange, however, They always love the crippled child the best, that one 
who the most needs their care. But what taste deliberately to select a cripple, 
when the same, strong, vigorous and equally beautiful can be had just as well! 
But I dare not enlarge, as I may cross some of your fancies or offend some 
one’s taste. I cannot, however, help adding that if it is culture you are seek- 
ing, do not try to raise oranges in Michigan; culture I repeat azain is the fit- 
ness of things; and there I would stop but for one further suggestion I have 
on my mind, and that is, that I rejoice in the tendency to utilize more and 
more the grasses of our yards and lawns. What would not the denizens of 
the tropics give for our grass plats? What a foil they are for tree and shrub 
and flower. A well kept lawn with its velvety green is the fittest of fit things 
for our climate. I sit before my library window as I write these words and 
look around the college park of 100 acres with its winding drives and walks, 
its trees yet clothed in a foliage as finely tinted ss the tropics can show, with 
its sweep of grass and verdure, with the towers of the buildings in the distance 
just overtopping the trees. Iam satisfied, not exuberant, but solemnly satisfied, 
solidly pleased. In the distance I can see the conservatory, but I rarely visit it, 
and then only to see the show, but when I wish to rest to find that culture which 
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comes from one’s best thoughts, I sit down on my porch and look the land- 
scape o’er. 


Thursday Morning Session. 


The first business was the consideration of D. W. Hinman’s complaint. 
against the American Express Company for careless and destructive handling 
of fruit, such as he witnessed at Holland. A committee—John Sailor, D. W. 
Hinman and Geo. Hosford—was appointed to take the matter in hand. They 
subsequently made a report, submitting the following as a resolution, and it 
was unanimously adopted: 

In view of the fact that fruit is often handled with undue carelessness by express. 
compavies and by railways, and thereby its value very much depreciated and often 
ruined, we hereby earnestly urge upon all such companies the necessity of more careful 
handling of fruit and an honest respect for the property of others. 

JOHN SAILOR, 
D. W. HINMAN, 
GEO. HOSFORD, 
Committee. 
The first discussion of the morning session was upon 


PEDIGREE AND PROGRESS IN FRUIT CULTURE. 
LED BY C. ENGLE, PAW PAW. 


It is with great diffidence that I appear before you with a paper upon this: 
subject, about which so little is generally, and, I may say, positively known. 
And yet Iam a thorough believer in pedigree for fruits; as much so as for 
horses, cattle or sheep. .Perhaps I could do no better than to give you my 
experience that you may judge whether I have just reason for the faith that is 
within me. Twenty years ago I began planting pits and seeds to raise my own 
nursery stock. The pits (peach) were mostly from Crawford’s Early peaches. 
When budding time came, I noticed a good many of the seedlings had the 
general stocky growth and peculiar yellowish green foliage of the Crawford’s 
Early. Some of them, about twenty, I set in the orchard without budding. 
When they came to bear every one of them bore full as fine fruit for aught I 
could see, as the budded trees, and some of them I thought a little superior. 
They did not ripen all at the same season; some were a week or ten days be- 
hind, none ahead of the time of Crawford’s Early, but all had the same general 
character of the parent fruit, large size, high color and rich yellow flesh. I was 
so well pleased with the result that I planted a lot more of the same kind to 
set in the orchard without budding, also a lot of Hill’s Chili and Barnard pits, 
and some Concord and Delaware grape seeds. At one year old I set in the 
orchard 500 of each variety of the seedling peaches. In the not very elegant. 
but expressive vernacular of the day, I did not ‘‘get left” on a single tree of 
Crawford’s Early. All were good, and two of them I thought worthy of a. 
name, and so called them respectively Pres. Lyon and Golden Beauty. The 
former was about one-fourth larger, higher colored and in my judgment better 
in quality than its parent, ripening at the same time, but unfortunately it. 
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proved quite tender in the bud. The latter has only this to recommend it 
above its parent; it sets more buds, nearly double, and they stand more 
freezing. 

Among the Barnards there were but few variations, three I think; Yellow 
Honest John was one of them. With these exceptions all were true Barnard’s 
in appearance. And so with Hill’s Chili. But few and slight variations were 
noticeable. 

A lot of Hale’s Early pits planted at the same time proved equally as satis- 
factory. All were as good in quality as the Hale, some much better. The 
greater proportion ripened with the Hale, some a week to two weeks later. 
They (the fruit) varied more in general contour than any variety | had planted, 
some being very much elongated like Hill’s Chili and some very much com- 
pressed. But I got no freestone, that I was looking for and am looking for 

et. 

: My next venture was with Crawford’s Late pits. These were planted five 
years ago the past spring and fruited the first time the past season. About 
one per cent. were clingstones and four trees bore oblong peaches like Hill’s 
Chili, with the same narrow, pointed pit and solid, rich, yellow flesh. I think 
these were fertilized with pollen from Hill’s Chili, as the trees from which 
the pits were taken were partially surrounded by an orchard of that variety. 
One only was a white peach, which proved to be of superior quality. With 
these exceptions, all (and there were between five and six hundred trees) were 
true Crawford’s Late so far as habit of tree and size and general appearance of 
the fruit were concerned. 

Five years ago I first attempted artificial fertilization by using the pollen of 
Hale on Crawford’s Late blossoms. ‘The result was a dozen trees, the most of 
which bore the past summer. ‘Two only showed their breeding and bore white 
fleshed peaches, the one the shape of Crawford’s Early with the same swollen 
point; the other very nearly round, a little compressed. Both were as large as 
Crawford’s Late, riperied a week before Crawford’s Early, and were very good 
in quality, losing the extreme acidity of the parent on one side and the’some- 
times insipidity of the parent on the other. 

Of the Barnards, Hill’s Chili, and Crawford’s Late, no selection was made, 
but all dug and planted as they came up in the nursery rows. 

I sometimes think it would have been better to have done the same with the 
Orawford’s Early seedlings. The chances of getting something new would 
have been greater. One of the rejected seedlings was budded to Crawford’s 
Late which, after bearing several seasons, was broken off. The sprouts which 
came up were left to stand and bore fruit, ripening six to eight days sooner 
than Crawford’s Early, and is otherwise, in every respect, the rival of that 
famous variety. 

So far as these experiments go, I think I can safely say that pedigree does 
favorably affect progress in securing better varieties. As who would think 
fora moment that the same number of good peaches would haye been produced, 
had the pits been gathered from good, bad and indifferent varieties? 

Of grapes, I first planted seeds of Concord and Delaware. There were fifty 
of the Concords, none of which proved of any value. The Delawares were so 
puny I never removed them from the nursery rows. The next planted were 
seed of Salem and Goethe. The Goethe plants proved to be weak and puny, 
and so far have borne no fruit. The Salem were strong and robust almost toa 
plant and commenced fruiting at from three to five years old. Quite a per 
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cent. were fairly good grapes and some I thought very good. A good many 
were white, some red and all intermediate shades of color up to black. Some 
were quite early and some too late toripen in this climate. But I did not see my 
ideal grape among them; with a vine vigorous, hardy and productive, berry as 
large as Wilder and as good as Duchess, and clusters weighing one, two or more 
pounds each. I may not produce such a grape, but some one will, I fully 
believe, and at no very distant day. 

I have a lot of seedling Salems, Ives, Hartfords and Marthas to plant out 
the coming spring; also seeds of Salem, Niagara, Iona, Catawba and Pock- 
lington; seeds of Fay and Cherry currants; of Gregg and Cuthbert rasp- 
berries; of May Duke cherry; and of some of the best of the seedling peaches. 
With the product of some of them I hope to surprise you in the no very distant 
future. 

The question of pollen influences is a vital one in connection with this sub- 
ject. How long may the pollen be detached from the stamens or anthers, how 
far carried by the wind or otherwise and still retain its vitality or fertilizing 
power? Does the tree or vine whose seeds have been once impregnated by 
pollen from an inferior sort forever retain a taint of that blood in its system, 
as is the case in the animal kingdom? 

I have no doubt, if we could isolate our trees or vines as we can our live 
stock, shut them up as it were, and so prevent impregnation from roadside 
scalawags, we could in time establish certain strains or breeds which would be 
just as certain to reproduce their kind as do our domestic animals, the Nor- 
mans, Short-horns or Merinos. 

We can do much towards that end by planting only the best varieties and in 
as large and solid blocks as possible and keeping all first seedlings and inferior 
sorts at as great adistance as may be. Seeds taken from such plantations 
would almost invariably produce a good fruit, with the chance that is always 
before the experimenter in this line of producing a superior sort. 

Thomas Wilde of Cooperville said: It is a good thing to have a fair know- 
ledge of the predominant qualities of every individual plant or tree with which 
we experiment; such as constitutional strength or weakness, faults or virtues. 

In the selection of parent stock for the production of a new variety, we 
should know something of its previous characteristics; and we must keep 
in mind that that there are seven requisites: first, vigor of plant and leaf; 
second, fruitfulness; third, perfect blossom; fourth, quality of the fruit; 
fifth, beauty; sixth, size; and seventh, texture. With all these things in view 
much depends upon the skill and arrangement of crossing to produce the best 
results. 

It is my impression, from the experience that I have had, that cross breed- 
ing from the inferior small to the superior large is too severe; and that the 
finest results can be obtained by crossing the best varieties. 

It is apparent that much may be gained by our finest varieties having a 
pedigree; for by it our successors may take up our work after us, and go on 
towards perfection. 

We need more workers in the great cause of progressive horticulture. 


W. N. Cook spoke of several varieties of peaches, the result of experiments 


by J. D. Husted, of Lowell. They were the result of careful selection and had 
high pedigrees. 


Pres. Lyon referred to bad effects from fruits going out and becoming known 
by the originator’s number instead of the proper name. 
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S. D. Willard said we were upon the eve of production of new fruits, adapted 
to our several localities, such as we have never seen before. Prof. Budd of 
the Iowa Agricultural College, is doing a great work with the apple and cherry 
in this respect, bringing in Russian sorts and introducing them to our rigorous 
regions, and crossing with these is very likely to produce kinds of remarkable 
qualities of flayor and hardiness. Science is coming to our aid, and this help 
horticulturists seem inclined wisely to foster; but such experiments as Mr. 
Engle’s, conducted in many places, are of the highest value. 


C. E. Davison of Wayland suggested that size of pit has much to do with 
merit. He got a seedling from George 1V. peach which had pits only the size 
of filberts and of high quality. 


Prof. Bailey spoke of these investigations as forming a series of true scien- 
tific experiments. By breeding we have got the seeds all out of the banana 
and many from pears and apples. The question is: Can we, from these few 
seeded fruits, get a fruit entirely without cores and seeds! Possibly we may. 
Soils have much to do with this. Ferry of Detroit claims to have originated a 
new pea wholly from influence of soilin two years. We will ere long produce 
peaches from seeds alone, without budding, and reproduce exactly the same 
peach nearly or quite every time. There are races of Russian apples which 
reproduce themselves from seed. 


Secretary Garfield told of a grower who kept up and even improved the Wil- 
son strawberry by careful selection of strong new plants for resetting. 


President Lyon described a visit to B. Hathway’s strawberry seedlings which 
showed, thousands of them, close similarity to the parent plants. By selection 
and careful breeding races of fruits will certainly be established, just as has. 
occurred with Hill’s Chili peaches. Wisely select parents and work from them 
to a single object. 


Geo. Taylor of Kalamazoo told of experience with production of turnip seed 
in Scotland, and how they kept the sorts separate to prevent hybridization. At 
times they carefully crossed them and obtained new kinds, some of them of 
merit. He emphasized the need of care in this kind of breeding. 


Dr. Miles could see no reason why fruits superior to present sorts can not be 
bred. The best stockbreeders have succeeded only by selection and use of ani- 
mals of long-established pedigrees. Applying to fruits the well established rules. 
in breeding stock and grain, and there is no doubt that better fruits may be 
obtained. Improvement is quite certain to follow even from grafting and good 
culture. At onetime by experiments with wheat, he succeeded in greatly increas- 
ing the size of heads, grain from which much more uniformly produced large 
heads than did grain from chance large heaps gathered from the general field. 
Divergence from the chosen line of parentage, in such experiments, is always 
disastrous. Follow out faithfully the chosen strain. Families of animals run 
out can not reproduce themselves, because due attention to this point was not 
given in selecting the progenitors. The work requires broad scientific know- 
ledge of the laws of reproduction. 


Replying to a question, Prof. Bailey said that in crossing two parents, the 
characteristics of the least variable one are most likely to prevail in the progeny,. 
whether that one be the male or female. 


Senator Monroe spoke of the danger arising from recommendations of new 
kinds of fruit, maintaining that while deserved commendation should not be 
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withheld, too great caution cannot be exercised. He praised highly, in this 
connection, the conservative course of this society and its president, Mr. Lyon, 
who has in his strict honesty in this regard done much to merit the testimonial 
of regard which was given him Wednesday evening. 


Mr. Lyon referred to the many conditions under which new fruits may be 
tested. His own rule has been to give each kind only fair average culture, and 
then in reference to it state only the results of that culture. With such a 
course generally followed there would be vastly less loss resultant from invest- 
ment in new varieties. 


Mr. Willard madea point here in favor of the Hatch bill, which would enable 
us to have new fruits well tested, at the same time under many different con- 
ditions. 

W. K. Gibson strongly inveighed against the indiscriminate giving of testi- 
monials to new fruits. There are certain men whose names constantly appear 
as sponsors for new kinds, which are enough of themselves to cast suspicion 
upon each case. 

The following letter from Prof. E. Baur of Ann Arbor, was read by the 
secretary under the head of 


FRUIT JUICES AND SYRUPS. 


ANN Arzor, Novy. 29, 1886. 


Mr. GarrieLp: DEAR Sir—You have kindly intrusted me with the topic, 
“Fruit juices and syrups. How can we build up an industry in their manu- 
facture?” We must necessarily meet with great losses if we neglect this part 
of our profession as growers of fruit. No work in pomology in the German 
language is considered complete without the doctrine of the uses of fruits. 
Fruitgrowers have most every year a surplus of all kinds of fruit, which can- 
not be marketed. With proper apparatus such fruit can be prepared for the 
market in this as well as in foreign countries. We Germans are notorious for 
our saving propensity. We do not like to see anything spoiled or lost. In our 
own orchard we had this year some 20 bushels of Bartlett and Flemish Beauty 
pears which were small and unsalable. They were allowed to ripen in the 
fruit house in 4-quart baskets. When turning yellow we ground and pressed 
them in asmall cider mill and evaporated or boiled the juice in our Ryder’s 
evaporating tank until we had a syrup without the addition of sugar or any 
spices. We use it in our family on bread, corn bread, cakes and pies. During 
the raspberry season we haye generally on Monday a lot of soft berries from 
which we prepare a syrup adding considerable granulated sugar. 

A German farmer, George Aprill, who frequently read the publications of 
our monthly Washtenaw pomological meetings, established, at his home in 
Scio, seven miles from Ann Arbor, a factory for the manufacture of jellies. 
In 10 hours 150 gallons of the brightest jelly are made on his machine. ‘To 
make a good article without adding sugar 24 bush. of apples, half sweet and 
half sour, are required. I took pears, quinces, and Rambo apples there and 
received a very fine article. People came from a circuit of 18 miles and I 
have no doubt they were benefited. Instead of cider which is generally made 
from surplus apples, they took home with them an article which their wives 
and children could enjoy. Dissolved in water these fruit juices offer to the 
working men, to women and children a drink which Hebe’s nectar, offered to 
the Olympians, could hardly surpass. 
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There are other and older methods of preserving fruit as canning and dry- 

ing. 
The from the September number of the Scientific American that a Mr. 
John Doherty of the Holly Manufacturing Company of Lockport, N. Y., has 
patented a fruit jar with an air pump. ‘The cover is so constructed that the 
can may be opened as easily as the spring cover of a watch. It can also, with 
the air pump, be quickly sealed as effectually as at first, so that part of the 
contents may be taken out from time to time as desired. The Washtenaw 
Pomological Society has appointed a committee to confer with the Ann Arbor 
business men’s association in regard to the establishment of a factory at Ann 
Arbor where fruits and vegetables can be preserved. 

It is desirable that, at our annual meetings, in connection with the exhibit 
-of fruits, the most improved machinery for the preparation of fruit preserves, 
and fruit juices should be exhibited. 

The time is coming when our farmers and fruit- growers will have fruit and 
fruit syrups on their tables three times per day and when fruit preserved and 
manufactured in its purity will be as common an article of commerce as the 
cereals. ‘The manufacture of the so called cheap jellies where all kinds of 
filthy articles are used with artificial coloring, to deceive the eyes of the pur- 
chasers, should be prosecuted and the manufacture of a pure, wholesome 
article encouraged. 

- There are certainly abler men in the State Horticultural Society than your 
correspondent who can investigate this topic more closely and more success- 
fully. 


FRUIT RETARDING HOUSES. 


Under the above title Mr. Robert D. Graham of Grand Rapids, presented 
the following notes: e 

Mr. Graham said: The subject of retarding the ripening of our various 
varieties of fruits is one that has been productive of much theory and many 
methods, and while I am in possession of nothing new in relation to this 
matter, a few notes from my short experience may be of interest to some. 

This retarding process after the fruit has been gathered is accomplished by 
storing in houses built for that purpose which are either cold or ice storage or 
dry cold air storage, the latter being used exclusively for winter fruit or at 
least for such fruit as can be kept in the ordinary condition until cold weather 
begins. 

The society’s volume for 1882 contains a full description of a house built 
for this purpose by 8. W. Dorr. 

Of the method known as cold storage there seems to be a great difference 
of opinion, some pronouncing it a success while others deemit a failure, and 
advocates and opponents are found at every point between the two extremes. 

It is designed for storing any and all kinds of fruit at any season of the 
year, and is constructed to contain either a permanent supply of ice for 
the whole season or with the intention of replenishing as the ice melts, as 
in the case of ordinary refrigerators. 

These cold houses must be well and strongly built; they are usually, and I 
thing should always, be built entirely above ground, using 2x8 inch studding, 
boarding on each side and packing with sawdust or some like material, then 
making a two inch air space both outside and in, the inside space to contain 
‘dead air and the outside a circulation. The whole house, top, sides, and floor 
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should be constructed in this manner. ‘The ice floor must of course be above 
the storage and be so constructed as to afford an opportunity for the cold air 
to reach the storage, that is, it must be open with troughs to catch the drip. 
from the melting ice. 

I have never known of a house where the ice was in any way protected ex- 
cept by the building itself. 

In such a house the temperature should remain at about 35 degrees. 

They are frequently used in our large markets for storing foreign fruits, and 
for this purpose they are very successful. There are several such houses in or 
near this city and in them have been stored to some extent, nearly all kinds of 
our native fruit with variable success. 

Our more perishable fruits with their soft, pulpy flesh and tender skin, must 
be in perfect condition to be kept any length of time. It must be ripe but not ~ 
over ripe. 

Green fruit, or that which has in any way become bruised or broken, soon 
moulds, and in over ripe fruit the process of decay has already begun, and 
cannot be arrested. 

We have found cold storage very useful for covering fruits and fresh vegeta- 
bles, or for keeping over night or from Saturday’s picking for Monday’s mar- 
ket; but as for storing perishable fruits for any length of time I do not think 
it practicable except for special purposes, such as exhibition and for the pur- 
pose of storing grapes designed for winter use. 

For apples I much prefer a cold air house. Itis cheaper, dryer, and 
subject to much better venti'ation, and will keep apples as long as it is desir- 
able to do so. 

The closing exercise of the forenoon was an exhaustive paper by Dr. C. E. 
Davison, of Wayland, on “The Relation of Foods to Intellectual Develop- 
ment,”’ giving a thorough research into the properties of various foods and 
their effects upon the mental traits of*races of men, advocating greater con- 
sumption of fruits and dilating upon their beneficial qualities. 


Thursday Afternoon Session. 
COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


The committee to whom was referred the various recommendations in the 
President’s Annual Message made the following report: 


To the State Horticultural Society: 


Your committee recommends that a committee of three be appointed by the chair to 
take into consideration all matters concerning horticultural legislation, as proposed by 
the society. 

It also recommends that this committee shall especially consider the advisability of 
exempting timber belts from taxation; shall endeavor to secure the collecting of horti- 
cultural statistics by the Secretary of State, and shall recommend legislation to check 
the ravages of the codling moth, canker worm, curculio, currant worm, and other 
insects particularly injurious to horticultural interests. 

Your committee further recommends that the society renew its efforts towards the 
ornamentation of school grounds. It recommends the holding of the next summer 
meeting in the Northern Peninsula, providing the funds of the society will permit. 

It recommends that the matter of bringing influence to bear towards securing the 
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appointment of a horticulturist upon the State Board of Agriculture, be referred to the 
executive committee, with power to act. To the executive committee we would also 
refer the matter of devising means of increasing our membership. 

We would recommend the passage of resolutions urging the passage of the Hatch bill 
by Congress, and likewise the passage of a bill by our State legislature to place the 
Horticultural Department of the Agricultural College upon an equal footing with other 
departments of the college. 

We would refer to the society the suggestion made by President Lyon, that action be 
taken concerning the destruction of birds for ornamenting women’s hats. 

Respectfully submitted. 

S. L. FULLER, 
C. J. MONROE, 
i A. BATTERY. Jr 


Report accepted and adopted. The President announced the following com- 
mittee on legislation: W. K. Gibson, Jackson; Prof. W. J. Beal, Lansing; L. 
D. Watkins, Manchester. 


NEW FRUITS. 


The committee on “ New Frnits ’’ submitted the following report: 


To the Michigan State Horticultural Society: 


The undersigned, chairman of the standing committee on new fruits, respectfully 
submits the following report of new fruits brought to the knowledge of the committee 
during the year 1886. 


Strawberries. 


Commencing with the first fruits to ripen: 

The Howell strawberry showed ripe fruit on June 5, 1886. The plant is vigorous, the 
blossom bi-sexual, and the fruit very large, conical, much rounded, bright crimson; 
firm in texture; mild, sub-acid, not rich—a market variety if sufficiently productive. 

Garretson is of medium vigor; blossom pistillate; fruit medium to large; roundish 
conical; crimson; rather firm; juicy; sub-acid; may do better on further trial. Ripe 
June 10, 1886. 

Hart is vigorous; foliage spots a little; bi-sexual; fruit large, conical, scarlet; moder- 
seal firm, juicy, sub-acid; a market berry if sufficiently productive. Ripe June 7, 
1886. 

Ellisdale appears deficient in hardiness and vigor; bi-sexual; fruit medium or above; 
broad, roundish, conical; dark scarlet; lacks firmness; flavor pleasant, sub-acid. Ripe 
June 10, 1886. 

Pautuxet is hardy, moderately vigorous; bears but lightly; fruit medium, conical, dark 
crimson, firm, juicy, sprightly, sub-acid; bi-sexual. Ripe June 10, 1886. 

Ideal, hardy, vigorous, bears moderately; bi-sexual; fruit large, roundish, conical; 
inclined to coxcomb; dark, dull scarlet; a medium bearer, of sub-acid flavor. Ripe 
June 9, 1886. Much like Black Defiance, but more acid, and not as good. 

Arlington is moderately hardy and vigorous; a moderate bearer; bi-sexual; fruit 
medium to large, roundish, conical; bright crimson; rather soft, juicy, acid, iacking 
richness. Ripe June 9, 1886. 

Unnamed: plants received from John Little, of Ontario; hardy, moderately vigorous; 
a heavy bearer; bi-sexual; fruit large to very large; long, conical, often coxcombed; 
color crimson to scarlet; season June 14, 1886; rather firm, juicy, mild, acid, rich, 
sprightly; promising. Its fine size, rich color and flavor are likely to render it popular. 
So far the plant is vigorous, and the foliage healthy. 


Raspberries. 


Springfield is a new blackcap, plants of which came to us for trial, from Indiana. It 
is very vigorous, and gives promise of productiveness, and fair size and quality; but 
another season’s trial is needed to fuller develop its qualities. 

Indiana is another new blackcap, coming to us from the State of that name, which 
has shown some fruit on one year plants, but more time is requisite to develop and 
determine its value. 

Marlboro has now been two years upon our grounds; but does not manifest the 
excessive vigor which it is said to possess in its native locality. Neither has it, so far, 
shown special productiveness here. Its bright color, as well as its firmness, adapt it to 
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the market; but its quality is decidedly poor, It will doubtless sell; but such fruits do 
not aid in building up prices or in increasing sales. It so far proves hardy here at the 
lake shore. 

Johnston’s Sweet is a new blackcap, not yet offered to the public, of which trial 
plants were received last spring from R. Johnston, of Shortsville, N. Y., also, later, a 
quantity of the dessicated fruit. The plantis a vigorous grower. and, apparently, the fruit 
is fairly entitled to be called sweet. It also appears to be much less seedy than most 
blackcaps. There seems to be ground for the hope that this fruitis yielding to the mod- 
ifying influences of culture; and that this may prove to be the parent of a new race of 
blackcaps, by means of which we may, by possibility, secure the desirable qualities of 
the fruit of the Idzus and Strigosus classes, combined with the hardiness and non- 
suckering qualities of Occidentalis. 


Blackberries. 


Bonanza comes to us without a history, and has not been, as yet, fully proved. It 
appears to be nearly hardy here, and the fruit is of large size. It also gives indications 
of productiveness; but as to its qualities in general, little can as yet be said. From its 
name we may fairly suspect that its originator either had a very high opinion of it, or 
that he desired the fortuitous aid of a name in selling the plants. : 

Brunton has much the same habit of growth as Early Harvest, and they have, by 
some persons, been suspected to be identical; but growing and wintering the plants in 
the same plat, and with the same treatment, proves that Brunton is very much the 
hardier in plant, and, perhaps for that reason, much more productive. 

Dehring is an early variety of some note, although not very widely disseminated. 
In hardiness and productiveness, it does not differ greatly from Brunton, although clearly 
a distinct variety. 

Early Cluster comes to us from New Jersey, where the introducer claims for it hardi- 
ness and very great productiveness, as well as earliness. It proves hardy here, so far, 
and the fruit is of fair size and quality. Of its other characteristics, it is yet too soon 
to speak confidently. 

Freed is a variety originated fifteen years since, by George Freed, of Columbiana 
county, Ohio. It has so far shown itself moderately hardy, of medium size, and fairly 
productive. 

Knox is also a comparatively recent variety, which commands little attention, appar- 
ently for the reason that no one is pushing it into notice. It is larger and better than 
some varieties more sought after. It is about as hardy as Kittatinny, and as large. 

McCracken was introduced several years since, but has not been much disseminated. 
So far we are unable to discover anything to recommend it above numerous others. 

Wilson. Jr. was originated from seed of Wilson’s Early, by Wm. Parry, of New Jer- 
sey, who well understands the business of advertising, and has made much of it as the 
‘* Pedigree Blackberry.” It is evidently a good bearer, with all the peculiar character- 
istics of the old Wilson, apparently, in both plant and fruit. The plant, like its alleged 
parent, has something of the trailing, low habit of the dewberry, and like it, roots 
from the tips of the branches, though somewhat reluctantly. Its advantages over 
Wilson’s Early, if any, are, in this locality, yet to be determined. 


Peaches. 


A seedling peach was received on July 21, 1886, from Eugene Gibson, of New Rich- 
mond, Allegan county, Michigan. It was fully mature when received. The foliage 
was serrate, which fact indicates a probably inherent tendency to mildew. Fruit rather 
below medium (perhaps on account of the severe drought at the time), roundish, com- 
pressed toward the suture: color creamy white, with bright red in the sun, and dark 
red in exposed specimens; flesh greenish and yellowish white, tender, melting, juicy, 
mild, sprightly, vinous, ‘“‘ good.” Pit rather small. A semi-cling; hardly equal to Ams- 
den in size or quality. 

Another seedling peach was received on August 5, 1886, from C. C. Door, of Grass 
Lake, Jackson county, Michigan. Thespecimens were ripe when received. They were 
of medium size, creamy white, with a red cheek, with pale greenish white flesh, tender, 
melting, juicy, mild, vinous, ‘‘ very good;” glands obscurely reniform. Not as early as 
Amsden, but similarin quality. The flesh separates from the pit more freely than any 
other of the very early peaches. The originator says it is usually nearly free. We 
regard this as eminently worthy of acareful trial. It originated with a neighbor of 
Mr. Door—Mr. A. A. Brooks, of Sharon. 

A seedling peach (No. 1), originated by C. Engle, of Paw Paw, from the seed of Late 
Crawford fertilized with the pollen of Hale’s Early, was received from him August 18, 
1886, with the statement that its actual season is about August 15. The tree is hardy 
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and vigorous. The fruit very large, nearly round, creamy white, faintly dappled, 
shaded, and streaked with red, the ripening season being a full week in advance of 
the Early Crawford. The flesh is faint yellowish white, very delicate, slightly fibrous, 
very juicy, vinous, pleasant; ‘‘ very good” to ‘‘ best;” freestone. 

This is a very large and an excellent early peach, which may fill a vacancy between 
Hale and Early Crawford. Itis exceedingly juicy; possibly too much so to handle well 
as a market variety. 

A seedling peach (No. 2), also originated by C. Engle, of PawPaw, from the same 
parentage with the foregoing, was received, also, on the same date—August 18, 1886. 
The tree is hardy; fruit very large, roundish, slightly elongated, mottled, and obscurely 
striped with bright red; in season August 18, 1886. Flesh creamy or greenish white, 
texture melting, fibrous; juicy, vinous, sprightly, rich; ‘‘ very good” to ‘‘ best ”—use, 
market and dessert; freestone. Equally promising with the foregoing, and eminently 
worthy of trial. This peach, at the last State fair, received the first award, under the 
society’s rules, as worthy of trial. 

A seedling peach was received on August 20, 1886, from E. F. Babcock, of Russell- 
ville, Arkansas. Fruit large. round, creamy white. with a light and dark red dappled 
cheek; flesh white, with much red next the pit, firm, crisp, juicy, rich, vinous, pleas- 
ant: a partial cling. It may have been picked too early to fairly show its quality. 

Specimens of Lewis peach, originated in Allegan county, were received on August 
23, 1886; said to be the last picking of the variety. Size medium, or above, round, 
slightly compressed toward the suture, creamy white, mostly overspread with red, dap- 
pled and obscurely striped with dark red; flesh pale greenish white, firm, melting, 
fibrous, juicy, mild, vinous—a market peach—in season about August 15, 1886; free- 
stone. This peach was noticed by Mr. G. H. La Fleur, in the report of this committee 
for 1883. 

A seedling peach was received on September, 4, 1886, from Daniel Falconer, of Sauga- 
tuck, Allegan county. Glands reniform: fruit of medium size, roundish, compressed 
toward the suture, with a slight blush on a creamy white ground; season early Septem- 
ber; flesh faint yellowish white, red at the pit, tender,"melting, juicy, vinous, pleasant; 
freestone. Use, dessert or near market. 

A peach has been locally known here for several years as Golden Drop, and has, 
within a few years, become somewhat popular for late marketing. It was named 
as above, and introduced by George W. Griffin, of Casco, Allegan county; but it was 
suspected to be an old unrecognized variety. On October 2, 1886, the chairman of this 
committee, for the first time, obtained and examined mature specimens of the variety, 
and found it to be identical with a variety he had noticed in orchards here, as early as 
1874 or 5, and by some erroneously called, at that time, Yellow Rareripe. Although it 
is, in all probability, an old, unrecognized variety, there seems to be no account of the 
manner or time of its introduction here. 

The tree is hardy and vigorous, and a heavy bearer, and the fruit must generally be 
severely thinned. Fruit, when well grown, large, roundish, one side enlarged, clear, 
light yellow, with an orange cheek, and sometimes a suspicion of red; flesh, rich pale 
yellow, red at the pit; texture, soft; melting, juicy; strongly vinous, rich; freestone. 
A market peach. 

Bray’s White, although not a new peach, is believed to be nearly or quite unknown in 
this State. The tree proves hardy and productive here. Fruit medium to large, round- 
ish obscurely ovate, compressed toward the suture, creamy yellow, faintly marbled 
with red; flesh white, very slightly reddened at the pit, melting, juicy, mildly vinous, 
rich, ‘‘ very good;” freestone. Asa late market and canning peach we consider it, in 
some respects, superior to the ‘‘ Golden Drop.” 


Grapes. 


On September 28, 1886, a seedling grape was received from George Hosford, of Ionia, 
Michigan, which he supposes to be an accidental seedling, of Concord. It originated 
with him at Ionia, about 1874 or 6. The plant isas hardy as Concord, and very vigor- 
ous. The cluster is large, not compact, with a large shoulder. Berry very large, 
often an inch in diameter, with a dense, whitish bloom; flesh faint greenish white: pulp 
tender; juice very abundant, colorless, with an peculiar, not unpleasant foxiness; flavor 
sweet, pleasant, rich, with a slight acidity at the center; seeds, usually three. We 
regard this as eminently worthy of trial. 

From the same source, and in the same package with the foregoing, was received 
another supposed seedling of the Concord, which we describe as follows: Plant as hardy 
as Concord; cluster of medium size, moderately compact; berry medium, round, yel- 
lowish, or greenish white; bloom very slight, whitish; flesh colorless; pulp tender; 
juice colorless; aroma foxy; flavor sweet, rich; skin astringent; seeds few, generally 
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two. This variety was said to be early, and nearly gone at the date of sending. In 
bunch, berry, and flavor it is much like Lady. It seems inclined to drop readily from 
the bunch—a serious fault. 

Specimens of several seedling grapes were received from Lamont, Ottawa county, 
but as none of them appeared to come up to the standard established by the American 
Pomological Society, and adopted by this society, deseriptions of them were not taken. 

Just previous to the State fair, we visited the grounds of Mr. C. Engle, of Paw Paw, 
Van Buren county, who is engaged quite extensively in the origination of new peaches 
and grapes. We were accompanied from Paw Paw by Mr. A. C. Glidden, of that place, 
and we were shown through the seedling peach orchards and vineyards, and the pur- 
poses and results explained by Mr. Engle. The purpose aimed at is to secure hardiness 
of the plant (and in the peach of the fruit buds also), together with the most desirable 
and valuable qualities in the fruit. The parent varieties are chosen upon this princi- 
ple; the seedlings when planted out, are only given average cultivation, with no 
excessive stimulation, or special protection, and such as betray tenderness or other 
objectionable peculiarities, are rejected. Many varieties of peaches were already out of 
season, but several yet retained enough fruit to show their characteristics, among which 
were the two peaches already described. Upon the grapes, nearly all of a large plan- 
tation were carrying more or less fruit, among which were a very considerable number 
of seedlings of decided promise. Several of these were subsequently on exhibition at 
the State fair. 

Several fineseedling grapes, aside from those of Mr. Engle, were also on exhibition at 
the State fair, in competition for the premium offered by the socicty, which was 
awarded to one of the latter. 

We failed to secure a description of this seedling, and cannot, therefore, include a 
proper notice of it in this report. 


Apples. 


On September 20, 1886, specimens of a seedling apple, orginated by Mitchell La 
Croix, of Charlevoix county, Michigan, were received from the originator, at the close 
of the State fair. The fruit is of medium size, oblate, ribbed, or five angled; yellow, 
with reddish brown in the sun; in season in Charlevoix county about the middle of 
October. Flesh very white, breaking, tender, fine-grained, juicy, vinous, sprightly, 
*<very good.” Thespecimens were sent to the State fair for exhibition asa seedling, but 
did not reach the hall till after the close of the fair. We regard it as worthy of a 
trial. 

We are indebted to H. E. Van Deman, Pomologist of the Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington, for specimens of a seedling originated by Sol. Edwards, of fola, Kan- 
sas. The tree is already aged—an accidental seedling. Fruit of medium size, round- 
ish oblate: color, a clear red blush on yellowish ground; flesh pale yellow, breaking, 
tender, a little coarse, moderately juicy, mild sub-acid, almost sweet; in good eating 
condition October 1; is grown in Kansas, but said to keep wellinto winter. Appearance 
fine, quality excellent, ‘‘ very good.” 

Rowe (Beauty). was received from H. E. Van Deman, of Geneva, Kansas, United 
States Pomologist, November 3, 1886, grown in Kansas. Size medium, oblate, obscurely 
conical; greenish or yellowish, striped and splashed with dark red; flesh faint yellow- 
ish white; texture somewhat granular: moderately juicy; very mild sub-acid; ‘* good” 
to ‘‘ very good.” 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

T. T. Lyon, Chairman. 


The report was accepted and ordered printed in the official proceedings of 
this meeting. 
The general topic for the afternoon discussion was 


THE PUBLIC PARK. 


Thos. D. Gilbert opened the discussion of The Public Park a Humanizing 
Town Atrribute,” by speaking of the duties of villages and cities. Penn, when 
he laid out Philadelphia, was far in advance of his age in reserving occasional 
squares for public use as parks. New»York never seemed to have such ideas. 
There are no open places from the Battery to Union Square, two miles. 
After it grew to a half million people the necessity of parks became apparent 
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and one was provided at vast expense. But it would have been useless to most 
of the people were it not for the cheap railway fares. Boston was wiser and 
reserved a park, far out at first, but now in the center of the city. Chicago, 
built later, has spent millions for boulevard and park operations, and despite 
some bad conditions is one of the healthiest places in the country because it is 
so open to every wind that blows. Yet its parks are too far out and have been 
made more for ornament and esthetic gratification than for purposes of sanita- 
tion. Smaller places cannot well afford great expense for parks because there 
are so many absolute necessities to be provided. If in Grand Rapids some early 
proprietor had set apart land for a park it had been well, but now it is impossi- 
ble to provide one at convenient distance without greater expense than can be 
afforded, since there are other needs, as sewers and water supply, that unless 
carefully watched make taxation soon amount in some cases to confiscation. 
Under these circumstances a town is not justified in doing more toward parks 
than is demanded by considerations of public health. Hsthetic cultivation by 
means of taxation should not be thought of. 

K. H. Scott disagreed. Cities should be taxed to maintain parks because of 
their good educational and moral influences. They afford recreation for the 
poor people and the solace they get from brief times in the parks is worth 
much more than the work of many institutions founded for charitable pur- 
poses. 

Prof. W. J. Beal said Lansing had reserved several blocks for places of pub- 
lic recreation and will soon have a considerable park. <A great difficulty in 
caring for parks is the frequent changes of those in charge because of political 
preferences. Hence the parks are likely to become neglected, unsightly, and 
in every way useless so far as completeness and beauty are concerned. <A good 
plan should be first adopted and then faithfully followed out. Parks should 
be of much more use to poor people than to the rich. They do have a good 
moral influence, for if made and kept beautiful they will keep men, often from 
gilded halls of sin and wastefulness. For benefit of the public the trees and plants 
should be plainly labeled with both the scientific and common name. By this 
means more interest is awakened to study and investigate nature. "1 

George Taylor of Kalamazoo, in good, broad Gaelic accents, described the 
Crystal Palace park and gardens in London. 

Secretary Garfield said we cannot help poor people more than to make them 
happy, and this is the use of parks. Cities and villages can furnish small 
parks without great expense. One trouble is that little places must ape large 
cities. A delightful exception to this is Kalamazoo, where a pretty little park 
is simply trees, grass and water, but it is a place where the poor man can go 
and feel that it is his very own and enjoy every inch of it as if it was his own 
door-yard. 


The following note was read from the society’s former stenographer, Mr. A. 
A. Crozier, who now is Assistant Botanist in the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington: 


One way to make a park educational is to label the trees and shrubs in it. 
This is seldom done. The cost would not usually exceed that of setting one 
large tree, and while greatly increasing the educational value of the park the 
neat labels need be no more unsightly than the conspicuous signboards, “‘ Keep 
off the grass.” 

If all the trees and shrubs cannot be labeled, the more common ones at 
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least should be. Most of our knowledge consists of fragments of information 
picked up here and there, and while everyone is interested in trees and shrubs 
there is comparatively little popular information concerning them from the 
lack of opportunity for picking up such knowledge. Only a botanist can 
determine the name of an unknown tree or plant, and he only when it is in 
flower; and no one without a special reason is going to take the needed 
trouble. It is absolutely certain that a popular knowledge of our trees and 
shrubs will not come by first teaching the people botany in the ordinary way. 
The first thing a person wants to know on seeing a new plant is its name, and 
if botanists have anything better than the common names they should put 
them where the people can reach them. The very best place is on a plain 
label connected with the plant itself, where one can learn it at the time he is 
most interested. 


The discussion was continued in the reading of the following paper on 
THE PARK AS AN EDUCATOR. 
BY PROF. JAMES SATTERLEE, LANSING. 


The primary object of a park is to furnish a place for innocent recreation and 
rest ; to provide the dwellers of cities with an open space in which to breathe the 
pure air of heaven, and in which to enjoy the beauty and freedom of natural 
scenery. With these objects in view,it should be located not too far from the center 
of population in a city. It should be easily accessible to all classes, and should 
contain plenty of room, room for the full development of the largest growing 
trees of the forest, as well as for groups of common shrubs, room for the open 
glade in the midst of forest trees, open fields for games and parades, open 
glades extending away from the borders of such fields and terminating in great 
groups or masses of shrubbery. Where possible, a rocky tract of land with a 
water fall, or a lake’'with islands should be included. Few cities, of course, 
haye any available tract of land with all these possibilities. Nearly all, how- 
ever, could reserve a suitable tract if impressed in time with the desirability of 
such a reservation. Few cities realize the need of such a reservation until too 
late to obtain it without great expense. <A city of fifty thousand people should 
have at least a hundred acres set apart for such a purpose, and larger cities 
tracts in the same proportion. Nearly all our cities wait until all the available 
land is occupied by dwellings or manufacturing establishments, and then select 
land too far away for the convenient use of the people who would not be bene- 
fited by it A strip of land extending up or down a river from the thickly 
settled part of town a distance of two or three miles, and back from the river 
a quarter or a half a mile would generally be well adapted to the purpose of a 
city park. The Capital City of our State has only reserved a single block fora 
park, and that is as yet only ornamented by a pole at the center for an electric 
light, and a few score of stiff balsams, Norway spruces and maples, trimmed as 
high as a man can reach. Such a park is far better than none at all; but it 
does not fulfill the requirements of a city park in any sense of the word. 

A secondary object of the city park is to be an educator of the people. There 
is a wealth of beauty in the vegetable kingdom even in these northern climes. 
Few people realize how great a wealth of beauty and variety can be displayed 
by the careful selection and arrangement of the most common, hardy plants. 
The superintendent of a park should be a close observer. He should be a 
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lover of trees and plants rather than a loverof books. Inhis arrangement and 
development of the park he should teach the harmony of variety, the charm 
and restfulness of green grass and and well grown trees. In our hours of 
recreation we seek beauty. Our eyes hunger for it. The poorest are not lack- 
ing in their love for it. The park should be the place where this love can be 
gratified. Groups of shrubbery should be so arranged that one year or a half 
dozen years’ neglect will not spoil them. Many of our native shrubs as well 
as some imported ones are more beautiful in their own natural form than with 
any amount of pruning and artificial training. The gardener should love his 
trees and plants as his own children, allowing them their own way, correcting 
only their faults and restraining their natural tendencies when they start in 
the wrong direction. The collections for general effect should include groups 
of conifers in suitable places, rank growing prairie grasses, areas of golden 
rod, wild sun-flowers and asters for the late autumn, flags, water lilies and 
canes in places at the water’s edge, in fact all the wealth of variety that com- 
prises our native flora 

Besides the developement of a beautiful landscape, with its restful parts 
made up of perfect shrubs, trees and flowering plants, some parts of the park 
may be used for the purpose of introducing the educational machinery of the 
botanic garden. ‘These should be in some out-of-the-way places if introduced at 
all. The plants used for ornamental purposes should not have conspicuous 
labels. If labeled at all it should be with narrow strips of zinc having the 
name cut upon one side. In the botanic garden however, great care should 
be exercised to have everything carefully and conspicuously and rightly labeled, 
in order that the student or the botanist may readily learn the characteristics 
of the different orders of plants or the names of rare or peculiar species. 
These parts of the park may also be used as nurseries in which to keep speci- 
mens of all plants used for ornamental purposes in other parts of the park. 
This part of the work will depend largely upon the amount of funds at the 
disposal of the superintendent. At our schools of horticulture, or in parks at 
the National Capital however, the machinery of education may be, and 
should be made conspicuous. All plants from whatever source should be 
labeled and numbered as soon as obtained and the numbers carefully recorded. 
Thus such grounds and parks may be made a means of disseminating valuable 
information. They may be used as a souree from which the lover of plants 
and trees may draw information regarding new species or rare varieties, and as 
a source to which the student of plants may go to add to his stock of 
knowledge. 


Prof. Bailey, speaking of the importance of correct taste in building and 
maintaining parks, said too much diversity in ornamentation was usually 
manifest—too much of masonry and art, and too little of nature. Small 
parks should not be laid out too elaborately as to the drives and walks. In 
them very little of curve and complex angle should be attempted. The natural 
method—avoidance of geometrical figures, straight rows of trees, etc.—is 
preferable in all cases. Nature makes all her paths and streams in crooks and 
curves, and within reasonable limits we should do the same. 


The topic that closed the discussion on parks was given upon 
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THE UTILIZATION OF FAIR GROUNDS FOR PARK PURPOSES. 
BY H. C. SHERWOOD OF WATERVLIET. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: —Having for several years been 
connected with the fair association of Western Michigan, which holds its 
annual exposition in this city of Grand Rapids; and having also been inter- 
ested on committees to ascertain if more extensive and commodious grounds 
could be secured which would not only better accommodate our exhibits, but 
might also be arranged and made attractive as a place of resort and be used for 
general park purposes for this city, which is increasing in population and ex- 
tending its bounds so rapidly year by year. This undoubtedly accounts for my 
being selected to introduce the subject of utilizing our fair grounds for general 
park purposes. 

Confident that such a plan is feasible and, if properly carried out, would be of 
great advantage to all parties interested, I accepted the invitation to bring the 
question before this society for its consideration. 

It would hardly be expected or seem necessary for me at this time to refer to 
those topics which haye been placed upon the programme and claimed your 
special attention already, and yet they do relate very materially to our subject, 
especially the duty of cities and villages in regard to providing parks and the 
importance of correct taste in building and maintaining them so that they may 
become not only places of legitimate recreation but an educator of the public 
mind. The necessity of public parks and pleasure grounds in the vicinity of 
the great cities of the world has been conceded and acted upon, and in the 
ancient cities the wisdom of the people, centuries ago, decided in their favor; 
indeed we often find that those old towns were better provided with these places 
of recreation than some of our enterprising modern cities. In England there 
are a great number of private parks, often consisting of thousands of acres, 
these havi ing been granted by the sovereigns for this purpose. Mostof these are 
open to the public “with some reasonable restrictions. London alone has parks 
within the city of over three thousand acres, and within an hour’s ride from the 
central part, there are over ten thousand acres devoted to the public as pleasure 
grounds. Most villages in England have private parks near them which the 
people are allowed to use, also Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and indeed all the 
great cities of the continent have their famous grounds fitted up in most ele- 
gant style, having their beautiful drives, avenues and delightful walks; and at 
present almost every large town in the civilized world has its public pleasure 
grounds in some form. 

In the United States, until within the memory of many of us, but very little 
attention was paid to this subject, which is now deemed of so much importance 
and so essential to the health and comfort of the thousands who crowd into 
our large cities for their homes. There seems to be a desire by all classes to 
have some place of social exchange; sometimes it is a cemetery near some 
country village; sometimes a certain street in a city, and oftentimes it is 
where evil habits are formed which imperceptibly yet surely lead to certain 
ruin. It is quite evident that the evils arising from such a condition of things 
may be avoided, as most people have an inborn love of nature and consequently 
turn longingly towards that which brings so much joy; and then by such pure 
and delightful influences they are drawn nearer to that Being who is the source 
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from whom eyery blessing flows. For as we study nature and contemplate 
her wonderful works, considering carefully her stately beauty, the pleasant 
fertility of the earth, the curious figures and fragrant sweetness of plants ; 
watch the pleasant interchange of shade and sunshine in grove, lawn and 
water which an extended landscape offers to the view, with the beautiful variety 
of flowers, and indeed everything about us wherein the glorious attributes of 
God, especially His transcendent goodness, are so conspicuously displayed it 
engages us to contemplate the Creator in His wonderful works. It seems to 
purify the soul, supplying a never-failing source of amusement, contributes 
largely to bodily health, and in recommending virtue it makes vice appear the 
object of contempt and abomination. The cheerful and beautiful attractions 
of the natural world are especially admired and appreciated by those in our 
large cities who are not in constant contact with them ; and to gratify and 
encourage these desires and to bring within reach of all a delightful resting- 
place, in which they may have a common interest, it would seem a very wise 
provision to establish public parks and make them as beautiful as possible in 
all natural attractions, and every design and device which will inspire a love 
for that which is good and pure. And thus while affording a place of recrea- 
tion and rest for the weary it may also tend to inspire a desire for a better con- 
dition of things and to cultivate the tastes of the people and lift them into a 
higher life. And we trust that our generous and public-spirited citizens who 
have by their sagacity, prudence and good fortune made large accumulations 
of wealth, will look favorably upon this way of bestowing a great and lasting 
benefit upon all classes, and thus realize the most sensible of all pleasure 
which consists in promoting the pleasure of others. 

But the topic which I was to present for your consideration is in regard to 
utilizing our fair grounds for general pleasure grounds. My reason for favor- 
ing the proposition is the twofold benefit to be derived: (1) By beautifying 
and making attractive and useful large tracts of land which are held by agri- 
cultural societies near most of our large towns and cities and are now kept up, 
if at all, at large expense to be used only for a few days during the annual 
fairs, and they are not in their present condition, to say the least, very attract- 
ive features to the suburbs of our cities. But by making them desirable as 
pleasure resorts during the year we will also have the advantaye of beautiful 
places for holding our fairs where the people can join in a week or two of very 
agreeable and profitable entertainment. There can be no question now as to 
the value of a well conducted fair where one may meet for a general inter- 
change of views upon the subject of agriculture and engage in a friendly com- 
petition of the best display of the results of our labors upon the farm, giving 
encouragement to all to produce better stock, finer fruits and larger yields of 
grains. We are confident our West Michigan Society and other like associa- 
tions in the State, through the influences of our annual fairs have been instru- 
mental in greatly advancing the agricultural interests of our prosperous State. 
And yet it is plain to be seen that much greater good is possible by educating 
the people to a higher standard of excellence. This, of course, can only be 
accomplished through our fairs by having the management conducted on the 
best business principles and with the same care and prudence that insures suc- 
cess to private enterprise. 

The character and tone of the fairs must also be carefully guarded; the 
object should always be to interest those who are attracted to come not only 
with that which will benefit them financially but that which will tend to inspire 
them with a higher appreciation of our noble occupation. 
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Our fair grounds, as a rule, are located with reference to their being accessi- 
ble from the towns and cities near which they are established, and by making 
them desirable for visitors at a]l times, the best and cheapest means of trans- 
portation will always be encouraged, and thus our fairs and the public who 
patronize them will have a mutual benefit. 

The principal object to be attained by uniting the efforts in securing and 
fitting up a place of resort in connection with the fair grounds near our Jarge 
cities especially, is, that we may thus be able to secure more extended and 
beautitul pleasure grounds for all who may wish to rest a few hours from the 
dust, heat, and turmoil incident to a life in most of our new and enterprising 
cities. 

I wish to illustrate by reference to this great and growing city of Grand 
Rapids, in the prosperity of which we of western Michigan take so much pride 
and interest. 

Having as stated been personally engaged in some arrangements to secure 
and establish extensive grounds near the city in some locality which would be 
convenient and easy of access either on main lines of railroad or by street cars; 
and then erecting exposition buildings which would not only be useful but by 
adopting some architectural designs be made ornamental, and then by adding 
fountains, artificial ponds, trees for shade, and flowering shrubs, we might 
soon have a park that the Valley city would be proud to claim as its own. 

It is quite evident that this plan is practicable and will be carried ont before 
many years. As evidence of this when the proposition was submitted a few 
years since to the business men of this city and vicinity, about $40,000 was 
subscribed towards the object contemplated. By such an arrangement while 
the city would be accommodated with beautiful pleasure grounds where the 
young and old, the poor and the rich, could enjoy alike their few leisure hours 
in the pure air, amidst pleasant scenes, with good music and the glee of happy 
children to enliven the occasion, we would also have for the Western Michigan 
Agricultural and Industrial Society, a place for holding our annual fairs, that 
could not be excelled by any in this country. 

And | trust soon, some advance will be made not only in the manner of 
conducting our fairs, but that the people appreciating their worth, considering 
the labors devoted to these objects give them the hearty support to which they 
are entitled. In alluding to the management of fairs allow me to state that 
it would seem a decided improvement to have all exhibits arranged in time so 
that at least four full days could be granted to visitors that they might make 
more careful examinations, and by comparing the different articles and inform- 
ing themselves in regard to the means used to produce them and learn many 
valuable lessons which might take years of experience to ascertain. 

It is safe to state that for a close observer four days is as short a time as 
should be taken to study all the departments of any of our large fairs. Under 
the present system more than half of the week of the fair is occupied in 
arranging and taking down displays, leaving too short a time for visitors and 
making it extremely laborious for the officers and superintendents, and fail- 
ing to afford the pleasure and instruction which is desired. 

I desire to say a few words of commendation to this society, whose efforts to 
advance the general welfare of the people I have watched with increasing 
interest; especially its repeated and earnest appeals for the cultivation of that 
taste and refinement which shows itself so plainly in the beautiful homes of 
this great and prosperous State, by encouraging the erection of fine public 
buildings, pleasant school-houses with beautiful surroundings where the young 
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are to be educated; and now by directing public sentiment towards the estab- 
lishment of delightful parks and pleasure grounds, where all may enjoy some 
little communion at least with the beautiful in nature which is designed for 
our happiness. I trust, Mr. President, as the years pass by and your society 
shall observe the abundant fruits of your efiorts in this direction, you will feel 
richly repaid for all your labors to promote that which is good. 

And now my friends having but simply introduced this subject for your con- 
sideration and discussion, I trust you will not only look favorably upon the 
question, but by earnest effort aid in a move to convert some of our unsightly 
fair grounds into beautiful places of pleasure and resort, and thus add another 
and very important public benefit to the list of those you have been instru- 
mental in promoting. 

Several gentlemen entered heartily into the discussion following this paper, 
urging that fair grounds near our cities and villages be utilized in such a way 
as to make them attractive places of resort throughout the year, and by such 
arrangement add to the value of property for resident purposes in the vicinity 
of these grounds. 

Is it safe to prune grapes in the spring? was a query from the question box, 
to which R. D. Graham responded, saying hé had pruned in the spring when 
they bled profusely, but with no bad result; also when vines were frozen, but 
then had heavy crop. Others advocated fall pruning but said no harm came 
from cutting in the spring, and o1e advocated the latter because then it is 
known exactly how much live wood is left. 

Why are fruits better north ? was a question referred to Prof. Bailey. He 
said: The problem is not yet solved, but is presumed to be on account of the 
upward current of the temperature at time of ripening. Northern fruits are 
more highly colored, because the sunlight is brighter than at the south, there 
being not so much moisture in the air. The smaller the fruits the better the 
flavor, provided they are well developed. 


ESPALIER TRAINING OF FRUIT TREES 


Was treated in a short paper by George Taylor which closed the afternoon 
session. 

Mr Taylor said: 

As I have walked around our towns and cities and looking at many of the 
grounds and buildings which are especially occupied by the mechanical and 
working classes, I have thought that there was a great scope for an improve- 
ment not only in the economizing of space by growing many of the various 
fruits and vegetables, but also in giving to the house and surroundings a more 
neat and tidy appearance; and so the cultivation of fruit trees on what is known 
as the Espalier system would be just the thing adapted to the situation. 

Everything in this country, especially in our Western States, is comparatively 
new; many of our towns and cities have sprung up so rapidly and in the midst 
of so many other improvements, that the working men have never had their 
attention properly directed to the outside improvements of their homes and it 
is a well ascertained fact that the homes of our laboring and industrial classes, 
are very much superior for their ample space and conyeniency than are those of 
the various countries of Europe. 

I can here introduce this subject of Espalier culture with the more confi- 
dence, as I had a considerable practical experience in this mode of fruit culture 
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when I followed my business as a gardener in Scotland. There are several 
orders of gardening in that country which are, in a certain way, adapted to the 
different classes of the society. There are first the gardens of the aristocracy, 
inclosed with high brick or stone walls, upon which are trained the various 
fruit trees on what is called the fan and horizontal system. Here the peach, 
the apricot, and all the finer fruits are grown to the greatest perfection. Then 
there is a second class which are occupied by the large farmer and smaller 
gentry; and it was in some of these that the Espalier mode of fruit culture was 
carried out in a systematic form. 

I may here mention that these gardens are generally of a square shape and 
again divided into squares, or bricks as they are called, by gravel walks with a 
boxwood edging. The Espalier trees are planted about two feet from the walk 
and to train them on the horizontal system the branches are laid in from the 
bottom right and left. To carry this out into proper effect, a tree with a good 
root should be planted and cultivated to grow up with one good leading shoot 
for the first year. In the second season, in spring, cut it off to eight or nine 
inches and as it sprouts select three of the strongest stems as leaders, bending 
down two right and left and the third to stand up in the center and to be cut 
over in spring to form a set of leaders in the same way as before. This mode 
is continued annually till a full height of five or six feet is attained. Of course 
it is necessary, from the beginning of this process, to place stakes along the 
line upon which to tie these leading branches and thus draw out their horizon- 
talform. ‘Trees of strong growth willin this way extend for adistance of 18 feet 
on each side. It is necessary to prune off all the extra strong shoots and so 
induce the fruit spurs to set all along the leading branches. Apples and pears 
are for the most part grown in this form, though I have seen cherries and 
plums trained in the same way and bearing well. 

I think that by this mode of Espalier and trellis culture, the peach, especially, 
could be grown with great advantage, as by this means the tree could be so 
easily protected in winter from the cold snaps, which so often destroy the first 
buds, by placing against the trellis a few cornstalks or a straw matting, which 
would be a sure protection. 

This peach culture on a trellis ought, I think, to be conducted at firsp in a 
somewhat different way from that of the other ‘by starting the first growth at. 
the beginning with two strong shoots, and laying them in at an angle of 40°, 
and continuing to train each in a fan form and then have them elongated on 
the trellis so far as convenient. 

In this way something of the same mode of culture could be adopted as is 
common with the peach culture on the wall. This mode is to leave and Jay in 
a certain number of the young shoots of the early summer, as the fruit bearers 
for the next season, and in the fall or winter cut out those that were the fruit 
bearers of last year, and then tie or fix in the others in their place. By this 
mode of training the whole tree is to a certain extent renovated every year. 
This is the way they are trained on the walls in Scotland, and I have often 
seen trees that were 25 and 30 years of age and still bearing great crops of fine 
fruit. 

From what I have now said on this subject it will be seen that in all our 
village and suburban lots there is a considerable space well adapted for the 
growing of the various fruits in the way I have described, and also for a cer- 
tain amount of flowers and vegetables. 

To flower culture the front space should be allotted and for vegetables the 
back quarters. 
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On the outside and along the fence there is often some good space for 
grapes, currants and other small fruits. Thus by a little practice and experi- 
ence the best and most fitting place would soon be found out for everything. 
One great thing in this connection is to take advantage of all vacant space, 
even the outside of the house and other buildings might be made available for 
growing fruit trees in the same way as on a wall. 

I was the more impressed with the importance and the practicability of this 
cottage gardening, from a circumstance that occurred with me this last fall 
when, in passing along one of our streets, a lady called me to look at her Nor- 
way spruce hedge, the trees of which her husband had from me about four 
years ago. It was doing well but needed a little pruning up and putting into 
a proper form. She had some nice flowers on the front of the lot of various 
sorts, and at the back part along the side of the hedge she showed me her 
vegetable garden of nearly, I think, two rods square, from which, through 
the course of the summer, she had had some good vegetables of the various 
sorts; and here she pointed me to several rows of very fine table beets. After 
highly commending them as being very fine, I said, ‘“‘you ought to show some 
of these at our county fair which occurs in about ten days.” She said she had 
not thought of such a thing and feared she would have very little chance to 
gain a prize against such a great competition. The next time I saw this lady 
was at the fair where she met me with warm compliments that in taking my 
advice she had been awarded the first prize for the best table beets. 

I have no doubt therefore that this little mark of success will greatly stimu- 
late this lady to cultivate her little plot with renewed exertion, and will tend at 
the same time to be an inducement to others to follow her example. There is 
no doubt that to keep a place in the way I have mentioned would require a 
considerable amount of labor, and also some expense, but a good deal of all 
such work through the course of the spring and summer could be performed 
in the mornings and evenings by a workingman and through the course of the 
day the other members of the family could do the weeding and a good deal of 
the lighter work. 

There is always a certain pleasure as we look upon anything we have 
planted, cultivated and trained into a certain shape and then look upon it in a 
perfect state; the fruits and vegetables thus raised will be all the more 
esteemed because they have been grown under our own skill and watchful care, 
so that instead of accounting it a toil it will soon come to be esteemed as one 
of our greatest pleasures. 

There is often a difficulty in the introducing of any new thing, and the more 
so in this case, as most of the parties in this relation are not skilled in horti- 
culture. I think, therefore, it might be well for some of our more experienced 
fruit growers to make un experiment on a certain scale to show that it can be 
done, and the proper way to do it. 

All are agreed upon the beneficial effect.of the interior of a pleasant and 
tasteful home, with books, pictures and other like attractions so pleasing to 
both old and young, and why not the same on the outside surroundings with the 
various specimens of nature and art and with a standing picture of many of 
the finest fruits. 

This subject also recommends itself as a sort of educator to our children and 
others. The cultivation of flowers and fruit is always in near association. 
We have had previous to this several articles brought before this society recom- 
mending the cultivation of flowers on our public school grounds as an educator, 
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to initiate a taste for a pleasant home; this, then, that I have now been recom- 
mending, is just something of the same kind brought home to our every day 
life; and has a tendency to elevate the finer feelings of the mind and to soothe 
the cares and anxieties with which so many of our necessary labors and daily 
industries are associated. 


losing Session. 


The session on the eve of the third day of the convention was occupied for 
the first hour with committee reports, a discussion on the Hatch bill, and the 
adoption of resolutions with reference to matters mentioned in the President’s 
address. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTES. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TROPICAL FRUITS. 


Your committee on sub-tropical fruits desire to express their gratification at the very 
creditable exhibits made by A. J. Brown, of Grand Rapids, and Messrs. Herrick & 
Randall, of the same place—the display of oranges, figs, bananas, and exotic grapes 
made by the former, and bottled apricots, cherries, limes and oranges and bananas by 
the latter firm. These fruits were ina fine condition, of excellent quality, and add 
much to the interest of sucha meeting as this. The exhibitors deserve the thanks of 
the members of the society for their efforts in this direction. 

Respectfully submitted. 

S. D. WILLARD, 
E. H. Scort, 
D. L. GARVER, 
Committee. 
Grand Rapids, December 2, 1886. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPLES AND PEARS. 


Your committee are pleased to report the following exhibits of apples and pears, all 
of which are representative specimens of the varieties contributed; but in consequence 
of premature maturity, peculiar to the season, the fruits exhibited are not in as good 
condition as usual this season: 

By W. K. Emmons, of Byron Center, thirteen plates of standard varieties of winter 
apples and one plate of quinces. 

By E. C. Phillips, of Walker, Kent county, ten plates of best varieties of winter 
apples. 

ae S. M. Pearsall, three plates, consisting of perfect specimens of northern spy, 
Talman sweet, and yellow bellfiower varieties. 

By E. Graham, of Grand Rapids, eight varieties of well selected winter apples. 

Mr. T. W. Crosby, of Cadillac, exhibited eight varieties of apples, which included 
well preserved specimens of twenty-ounce and fall orange. 

Mr. Pleume, of Grand Rapids, placed fine specimens of Ben Davis and Moore’s extra 
apples. 

Mr George Hosford, of Ionia, exhibited Canada red and other apples, and very kindly 
donated a barrel of snow apples and five baskets of well preserved grapes, which were 
consumed and fully appreciated by members of the society and visitors. 

Victor C. Middleton placed a fine plate of Anjou pears. 

Mr. S. D. Willard. of Geneva, New York, exhibited five plates of pears of the Law- 
rence, winter Nellis, Keiffer, and Jos. D. Maline varieties. The Keiffer were remarka- 
bly well grown. The Josephine D. Maline is new in Michigan, and has the appearance 
and reputation of being the best late winter pear. 

J. N. STEARNS, 

W. A. BROWN, 

THos. WILDE, 
Committee. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 


To the Horticultural Society: 

The floral embellishments are unusually good for the occasion. Your committee 
especially commend the exhibit of chrysanthemums, epiphyllums, lycopodiums, and 
other plants made by Henry 8. Smith. The chrysanthemums, especially, show much 
care in selection and culture. An interesting floral vase, built upon a ground of native 
fern, is on exhibition from J. A. Hovey, and a basket of well-grown chrysanthemums, 
with trimmings of myrisiphyllum and geranium leaves from George F. Crabb. Your 
committee considers that the society is under obligations to these gentlemen. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LL. H. BAaiLny, JR., 

Mrs. W. N. Cook, 

Mrs. L. D. Putnam, 
Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PAINTINGS. 


Your committee to examine the paintings on exhibition, beg leave to report that they 
find: Three fruit paintings by Flora Ball; one fruit painting by Alice James; one fruit 
painting, no name; one fruit painting on oil silk, no name; two flower pieces, Mrs. C. 
‘W. Calkins; one large painting of a basket of flowers, Mrs. E. E. Wilson; two flower 
and sixteen fruit paintings, Mrs. P. Clement Taber. 

The committee did not feel that it was within their province to pass upon the relative 
merits of the several paintings exhibited, but regarded them good, and as adding greatly 
to the pleasure and profit of our meeting. The committee, on behalf of the society, 
return thanks to the several exhibitors. 

N. L. AVERY, 
C. J. MONROE, 
M. MILEs, 
Committee. 
REPORT OF SPECIAL AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. President and Members of the State Horticultural Society: 


Your committe to examine the accounts of the secretary and treasurer, respectfully 
report that they have examined the several sources of income, and find as follows: 


Brouii ter VomeH DUTAL SOUIORY = soo ae Seu Ci 5 nk See ee ge eee ye eee $1,200 00 
Brietesh OF TOLES, DONGS! MUL PACES =. Maree. cea. we ee ee an See ee 104 01 
POSHAD PAM EEN BOCIEIIES= = 535-505 Shee Lares er ae ee ne ee es eee 206 75 
Brernc An tial sem PCL MnpS ts: teres. ees Le hy te LS J ee ee 44 00 
AGLOTIE OL NOT SOUT COS ees seers Sea» 2 een Ee ees be ee ee re 168 00 

PP otalle kee ee es eee oe a Fee eps Cate SRE SAE Ce Se Bee ae eee $1,722 76 


Which amounts were duly paid over to the treasurer, and proper receipts taken by 
the secretary. 


Alabls) GRONG UNO Sts mg ae Se eg ee ee On He eS eee perenne Mile e © ohn eee ee $1,722 76 
‘Addeditommountionvhandesssso. 6. er eae ee oe oe eee ee ae ee 1,528 34 
EEG Ss 207 ) 3s Meech aad WINS EM, xy he ee SA Ee ea eth, 109 oe Pit eR, oie Rt $3,251 10 
imeburpemecnisitor they cartes Olt ol: Lb eaten 2 ee oS oe ee ae seria 2,015 04 
DS vl OCA lah Oty LAIN ee se eee et ogee Pee ree es a eee wen ie $1,236 06 


We find that the secretary’s and treasurer’s books agree as to the amount received, 
and that the treasurer holds proper vouchers for all the moneys paid out by him, and 
that the balance reported by him as on hand, is $1,236.06, as above stated. This is 
exclusive of the life membership account. The committee examined the several 
reports relative to life memberships, and find the total number to date to be 202, as 
stated by the treasurer. This gives a fund of $2,020, which we find as follows: 


Seymour mortgage, interest paid to October 10, 1886________.._.___________- $1,000 00 
R. H. Littell mortgage, interest paid to March 11, 1886_____________________- 500 00 
Mary J. Stearn mortgage, interest paid to July 14, 1886_._......_.._..__._--- 250 00 
Jacob Snell mortgage, interest paid to December 12,1885. _______________- 300 00 
(United States bond October fi 1886): 42 eA SO ee, 150 00 
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Leaving in the treasurer's hands. 2. 22245084 4e ees 5 sete ee eee eee $20 00 
Ormawvovalior Cash: =. oo east [OTe Ee Ae Se ee eee ee en ee 1,236 06 
imaghe hands of our treasurer |22 1 Ges ues Jee he eee eee eee re $1,256 06 
AGG life membership anvestmentss 2 ean seals seas see ee ogee ee 2,000 00 
Gives-_--- ae egy eee hbo s. lage oe See A See ea Woe, SRL Vere dep $3,256 06 


as total net assets of the society, November 30, 1886. 


Your committee commend the simple yet comprehensive plan of keeping the recepts 
and disbursements of the society. It gives in a small space, and without repetition, a 
very complete history of its financial transactions. 

It is just to our worthy treasurer to say that, although poorly compensated, he deserves 
well from the society for his painstaking care, and the liberal amount of time spent in 
making the collections and disbursements of the society, investing the life membership 
fund, collecting the interest, and otherwise looking after the financial interests of the 
society. 

C. J. MONROE, 
J. N. STEARNS, 
W. N. Cook. 


THE HATCH BILL. 


The following was unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That the Michigan State Horticultural society, in annual session assembled, 
desires to express its hearty sympathy with the provisions of the congressional bill for 
the establishment and support of state experiment stations in the several states of the 
union, known as the ‘‘Hatch bill,” and urge that horticulturists of Michigan, as individ- 
uals and in assembled associations, exert their influence in behalf of its passage. 


Pending the adoption of the resoiution, President Willits explained the 
provisions of the bill, and gave its history and his connection with those dele- 
gated by the Agricultural College to urge its passage in the last congress. 

The following was adopted by a hearty vote: 

Resolved, That the Michigan State horticultural society urge upon our State board of 
agriculture and state legislature, in providing for the management and maintenance of 
our State agricultural college, to deal with the horticultural department liberally, plac- 


ing it upon a foundation commensurate with the importance of horticulture among the 
industries of our State. 


The lecture of the evening was upon: 


LIFE ON THE FARM. 
BY DR. MANLY MILES, LANSING, MICH. 


In presenting the subject assigned me this evening there will be no attempt 
to entertain you with a glowing picture of the beauties and charms of rural 
life and its surroundings, but your attention will be directed to some recent 
contributions of science to practical agriculture. 

In the light of our present knowledge it is safe to say that in every depart- 
ment of his business the success of the farmer depends upon the activities of 
living organisms, embracing the highest and most complex forms, as well as 
the simplest and most minute. 

My aim will be to show that the phenomena of life, under a wide range of 
conditions, are intimately connected with every process and interest of the 
farm. 

Biology—the science of life—has to do with all the phenomena manifested 
by living matter, including the life history of every living organism. In its de- 
departments of botany, zodlogy, anatomy, physiology and histology it has been 
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of great value in giving us a rational knowledge of agricultural facts and prin- 
ciples. 

OR Gtstry, as you all know, has made wonderful progress, and its important 
contributions to these sciences, and its obvious and intimate relations to all 
agricultural processes and interests, have led to the establishment of agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations for the diffusion and increase of knowl- 
edge relating to the industrial arts. 

We shall not, however, trespass on the domain of these departments of 
science whose claims to respectful consideration have been so often presented 
to you by able specialists, but will present for your consideration a summary 
of the latest developments of biological science, relating to matters of practical 
interest to the farmer, and not embraced in their legitimate range. 

Notwithstanding the light thrown upon the many problems presented in 
farm practice by the departments of science referred to there were frequently 
occurring cases which were still involved in obscurity, and paradoxical results 
were sometimes obtained which, to the superficial observer, seemed to throw 
doubts upon the accuracy or reliability of the scientific methods made use of in 
their investigation. 

The failure to reach definite conclusions in these cases arose, not from inher- 
ent defects in scientific methods, but from the fact that the lines of research 
did not cover the entire field, and they could therefore account for but part of 
the phenomena observed. There was a missing link that was needed to make 
the chain a complete and perfect whole. 

This gap in our means of investigation has fortunately been filled by the prog- 
ress of biological science within the past ten years, and a clew is now presented 
to us which gives a bright promise of leading to a satisfactory explanation of 
what we had before been unable to understand. 

In its present development, this recently discovered department of biology 
has revealed to us a new kingdom of nature, and established lines of investiga- 
tion which supplement our former methods of research, and widen the field of 
science in its applications to agriculture. 

In agriculture we have to deal with life in all its various forms and mani- 
festations. Our domesticated animals and the various crops we grow, with 
the numerous visible parasites which infest them, we are all familiar with, and 
it is with these that the departments of science we haye enumerated are 
principally concerned. 

In addition to these conspicuous forms of life there is a world of minute 
organisms, only visible by means of the microscope, which have an important 
role to perform in the economy of nature. Our knowledge of them is only 
made possible by recent improvements in the microscope and in methods of 
study and investigation. 

The extreme minuteness of many of these organisms, the most active imagi- 
nation can hardly comprehend. We are profoundly impressed with astro- 
nomical magnitudes and distances which approximate to infinity in one direc- 
tion, while in this world of active living forms we approach infinity in the 
opposite direction, as the highest powers of the most perfect microscopes are 
not sufficient to make the smallest of them visible. 

But even here our methods of investigation are not at fault, as the spores 
and germs of the most minute organisms may be successfully studied under 
exact methods of manipulation when they are not evident to our senses, as 
individuals, under the highest magnification. 
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The researches of Drs. Dallinger and Drysdale on the life history of one of 
these organisms, only 1-5,000 of an inch in length, furnishes a good illustra- 
tion of the vital activity of particles of matter that were invisible under the 
highest powers of the microscope. ‘They observed the ordinary process of repro- 
duction by fission until it seemed to be the only mode of multiplication, but by 
watching an individual continuously for five days and nights they were finally 
rewarded by witnessing a true sexual reproduction, and the formation of 
spores. 

The process of conjugation consisted essentially in the fusion of two individ- 
uals into one, forming a “ spheroidal glossy speck” which was kept constantly 
in sight. After a variable time, sometimes ten hours or more, “the sac—for 
such it is—opens gently, and there is poured out a brownish, glairy fluid. At 
first the stream is small, but at length its flow enlarges the rift in the cyst, and 
the cloudy volume of its contents rolls out, and the hyaline film that encloses it 
is all that is left. The nature of the outflow was like that produced by the 
pouring of strong spirit into water. But no power that we could employ,” 
says Dr. Dallinger, ‘‘ was capable of detecting a granule in it. To our most 
delicate manipulation of light, our finest optical appliances and our most riv- 
eted attention, it wasa homogeneous fluid and nothing more. Fixmg * * * 
a lens magnifying 5,000 diameters upon a clear space, over which the fluid was 
rolled, and near to the exhausted sac, * * * in the course of a hundred 
minutes there came suddenly into view the minutest conceivable specks. Ican 
only compare the coming of these to the growth of the stars in a starless space upon 
the eye of an intense watcher in asummer twilight. You know but a few minutes 
since a star was not visible there, and now there is no mistaking its pale beauty. 
It was so with these inexpressibly minute sporules ; they were not there a short 
time since, but they grew large enough for our optical aids to reveal them, and 
there they were.” 

“Tn an hour and ten minutes from their first discovery they had grown to 
oval points. In an hour more the specks had become beaked and long, and 
this pointed end was universally the end from which the flagellum emerged. 
With the flagellum comes motion, and with that, abundant pabulum and, 
therefore, rapid growth. But when motion is attaimed we are compelled to 
abandon the mass, and follow one in all its impetuous travels in its little world. 
And by doing so we are enabled to follow the developed speck into the parent 
condition and size, and not to leave it until it had, like its predecessors, entered 
on and completed its wonderful self-division by fission.” 

In this world of microscopic forms we have an example of one of those 
wonderful compensations in nature which excite our admiration and mark the 
perfection of vital activities. What these minute beings lack in size is fully 
made up by their astonishing powers of reproduction and multiplication. 

Dr. Cohn has made an estimate that the produce of a single individual, if 
all are supposed to multiply by fission at the rate they have been observed to 
do under the microscope, would fill the oceans of the world completely full, to 
the depth of one mile in five days. Fortunately, however, but a small pro- 
portion of these minute organisms find the necessary conditions for their 
development and increase and the balance of nature is therefore maintained. 

In the study of this world of life in its simplest forms, special methods are 
required together with appliances especially adapted to the purpose. 

A microscope with objectives of the most perfect construction, capable of 
magnifying from 500 to 3,000 diameters will be needed for their investigation. 
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Although so extremely minute these living forms vary greatly in size, and the 
species of average dimensions will require a magnifying power of at least 1,000 
diameters for their successful study. 

It is difficult to form an adequate conception of an amplification of such 
magnitude, or of the extreme minuteness of the objects that require such 
a magnification for their study. A man magnified 1,000 times would appear 
to be as high as Mt. Washington, and yet the average microscopic forms which 
we can successfully investigate under a similar amplification appear no larger 
than ‘‘the points and commas of good print.” 

After examining a field with a magnifying power of 1,000 diameters, we find 
a multitude of new forms appearing when the amplification is increased to 
2,000 or 3,000 diameters, so that we can imagine no limit to the almost infinite 
minuteness of the smallest forms. 

Improvements that have recently been made in the construction of objec- 
tives for the microscope, will undoubtedly enable us to become acquainted 
with forms that have heretofore been beyond the range of our most perfect 
instruments. 

In order to isolate the different species, so that their life history can be 
traced and their role or specific function may be determined, a system of cul- 
tures under definite temperatures, and inoculation under precautions to pre- 
vent the introduction of other forms by atmospheric contamination must be 
resorted to. For this purpose a variety of solid and liquid media are used 
so that each particular form may be provided with suitable materials and con- 
ditions for its nutrition and growth. ‘The limits of a popular lecture will not 
allow adescription of the various forms of apparatus, or the particular manipu- 
lations required in the cultivation of these organisms. It is sufficient to say that 
the process involves the application of the principles of naturalselection. The 
struggle for existence is carried on among the diverse forms, and the one best 
fitted for the prescribed conditions survives and becomes the dominant form, 
while those not as well provided with nutritive materials, and a temperature 
suited to their vital activities, will be crowded out and perish. Pure cultures 
of each species may thus be readily made by repeatedly inoculating a new cul- 
ture medium of the same kind, with a small drop from the preceding culture, 
which of course contains a large preponderance of the dominant forms it is 
proposed to breed. 

The question may now be asked: What have these minute beings in common 
with the higher and more familiar forms of life? They all present the char- 
acteristics of living matter, which may be briefly described as follows: 

1. Their chemical composition is exceedingly complex, although consisting of 
but a few elements—(some 13 out of the 64 known elements). Four of these, 
carbon. hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, are of paramount importance, as 
with water, and a few mineral constituents in minute proportions, they form 
protoplasm, which has been called the physical basis of life. Protoplasm may, 
in fact, be designated as an essential characteristic of living matter, as it is only 
formed under the influence of vital activities 

2. Living matter has its origin in pre-existing living matter. Life alone 
begets life, and each living particle involves the idea of a parent from which it 
descended. 

3. It is constantly undergoing molecular change, and a continuous process 
of disintegration and reconstruction is essential to all vital activities. 

4. It undergoes a cycle of changes from the germ to infancy—growth, 
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maturity, decay, and systematic death. Death is a concomitant of life. 
During the growth and activity of the organism, molecular death is constantly 
taking place as an essential part of the process of nutrition, and systematic 
death occurs at the close of the cycle of living activities. 

5. There is likewise a differentiation of the protoplasm of living beings into 
organs for the efficient performance of various functions, but this is more 
marked in the higher and more complex forms. 

6. Its mode of growth is peculiar, the addition of new materials is interstitial, 
and not by external accretion. 

7. Reproduction, or a provision for the perpetuity of the species, is one of 
the most striking characteristics of living matter. 

On the other hand, non-living matter is characterized by its simple chemical 
composition. Its increase in size is not an interstitial growth, but by external 
accretion, and it is subject to the ordinary disintegrating agencies, as oxida-- 
tion. Ina word, it lacks all the peculiarities enumerated as characteristics of 
living matter. 

From this outline of its characteristics, it will be seen that living matter in 
its simplest, as well as in its most complex forms, must be able to carry on the 
process of nutrition, which involves the subordinate functions of prehension, 
digestion, assimilation, respiration, and excretion, and it must provide for a 
continuance of the species by the function of reproduction. Now, in all the 
simplest forms of life, these processes are carried on by the nearly homogeneous 
protoplasm of which they are composed, while special organs for the perform- 
ance of each function are developed in the higher. 

In the lowest forms we have motion and what seems to be closely allied to 
sensation, and we observe resting phases in their existence which remind us of 
sleep in the higher animals. 

The physiological activities of living matter are only manifested under 
certain favorable conditions of temperature, moisture and food supply; and a 
wide range of variation in each of these particulars will be required to secure 
the best possible provisions for the growth and development of the different 
species. When the prescribed conditions are best adapted to the wants of one 
species, others, from a difference in their vital activities, will not be as well 
provided for, and they cannot therefore successfully compete with the more 
favored form in the battle of life. 

It is a popular notion that microscopic forms of life are ubiquitous, and 
that almost every variety may be found under all possible conditions. An. 
intimate acquaintance with the life history and habits of a number of species: 
will, however, show that the competition of these minute beings in ‘‘ the 
struggle for existence” is quite as severe and well marked as in those higher 
in the scale of organization, and it will readily be seen that we can promote 
the development of desirable forms, and keep in check those which are detri- 
mental by controlling the conditions in which they are placed. 

The ordinary samples of commercial yeast, when examined under the micro- 
scope, will be found to contain three or four, or more, species of organisms, 
only one of which is a true ferment. When the yeast is used under conditions 
that are decidedly fayorable for the rapid increase of this desirable form, an 
active fermentation takes place; but when the species that are not true 
ferments are favored by temperature, degree of moisture, or supply of nutritive 
materials, there is a failure in the process of fermentation. 

Pasteur made the discovery that the so-called diseases of beer and wine were 
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caused by the presence in the yeast of aberrant forms which were not active 
alcoholic ferments, and their dominant influence interfered with the desired 
fermentation process. From the results of his experiments he was enabled to 
point out a method of obtaining pure yeast, which was found to be an efficient 
remedy for the faulty fermentations which had prevailed under the old system. 

This led to the establishment of a new industry of breeding pure yeast to 
supply the wants of the brewers and wine makers. 

The microscopic forms of life we have under consideration have been popu- 
larly called ‘‘bacteria,” but as this term is properly applied to the members of 
a particular genus only, the word microbe is coming into use as a general term 
to designate an individual of any of the allied groups in which the genus 
bacterium is included. 

[The classification of microbes, and the general form of the leading genera 
‘and species highly magnified and drawn to the same scale, were illustrated 
by diagrams. | 

Are these minute beings plants or animals, or do they properly belong to a 
separate kingdom of nature ? 

The fundamental differences which distinguish plants from animals are to 
be found in their processes of nutrition. It is a matter of common observation 
that animals are dependent upon plants for their food, and that plants obtain 
their nutritive materials from the soil and the atmosphere. Stated in more 
definite terms, plants take their nitrogen and oxygen from the soil, and their 
carbon from the atmosphere; while animals, on the other hand, can only 
appropriate carbon and nitrogen from the complex compounds of organic mat- 
ter, and their princpal supply of oxygen is obtained from the air. Plants use 
as food comparatively simple compounds, as carbonic acid, water and nitric 
acid, while animals require food of more complex and unstable chemical com- 
position, that has been elaborated by living organisms. 

Now microbes seem to combine the nutritive processes of both plants and 
animals. They can obtain their supply of carbon and nitrogen from either 
organic or inorganic materials, and while some, under certain conditions, prefer 
to take their oxygen from the air, others readily obtain it from organic and 
inorganic substances. They can make use of simple binary compounds, or of 
those of the most complex composition. In their nutritive processes they are, 
therefore, unlike plants, and differ from animals, while they combine the 
methods of both in the general performance of the function. 

Moreover, recent experiments have shown that, as animals depend on plants 
to prepare their food for them, so plants, in their turn, are equally dependent 
on microbes in the soil to elaborate their food supplies derived from either 
organic or inorganic materials. 

We have life, therefore, manifested on three distinct planes; the lower occu- 
pied by microbes that are essential to the well-being of plants on the plane 
above them; while animals on the highest plane can only exist at the expense 
of the plane of plant life beneath them. It seems probable, however, that 
animals, as well as plants, are directly dependent upon the lower plane of 
microbe life for their existence. 

Plants have been called the “‘hewers of wood and drawers of water” for 
the animal kingdom, but microbes seem to perform the same menial labor for 
both of the two kingdoms of nature above them. 

The latest physiological discoveries seem to indicate that the function of 
nutrition consists largely in the transfer and storage of energy, and we must 
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therefore look upon microbes as important factors in this grand conservative 
process of nature. 

One of the most surprising features of this world of microscopic forms is 
the well-established fact that each species has a specific réle to perform in the 
economy of nature; and although other allied forms may aid, or, under certain 
conditions, approximately assume the same function, they do not carry it on 
efficiently. 

Alcoholic fermentation is caused by the budding, or yeast fungi (saccharo- 
mycetes), and beer, wine, and cider are the result of the functional activity of 
three or four species, which differ somewhat in the performance of their spe- 
cific role. Other species of the same group may, under certain conditions, pro- 
duce alcohol, but they are not especially active in this particular form of fer- 
mentation. 

When yeast is used in bread-making, the ordinary alcoholic ferments are’ 
concerned in the process; but in the so-called ‘‘salt-rising,’’ a microbe 
belonging to another group is the active agent performing a similar function. 

The ordinary process of putrefaction, or decay, of organic substances is 
caused by a microbe (acteriwm termo), aided by several other allied species. 
The preservation of canned fruits is secured by destoying the life of these 
agents of decay, by heat, and then keeping them under conditions which pre- 
vent the access of a fresh supply of the germs of these organisms from the 
atmosphere. 

The lactic acid of sour milk, butyric fermentation in the ripening of cheese, 
and acetic acid are each produced by specific ferments belonging to the group 
of microbes. The fermentation of ensilage is likewise caused in the same 
manner and largely by the same species. 

The nitrification of soils, an essential prelude to the nutrition of plants, is 
caused by one or more specific forms of the same group, which are, therefore, 
of the greatest importance in agriculture. 

A specific microbe has been proved to be the cause of “ pear blight,” and we 
shall undoubtedly find a similar cause of “ yellows” in peaches, the “ scab ”’ of 
potatoes, and several! other diseases of plants. 

Among the communicable diseases of animals which are caused by specific 
microbes, we may enumerate, as of especial interest to farmers, anthrax, tuber- 
culosis, swine cholera, chicken cholera, glanders and pleuro-pneumonia, and 
evidence is accumulating which makes it highly probable that all contagious 
and epidemic diseases are caused and propagated by microbes. A wide field is 
here opened for original research, as the real problems for investigation are not 
only the fact of causation, but the life history of each specific organism must 
be traced, together with the particular conditions which favor their develop- 
ment, to furnish us with a rational system of prevention and cure. 

A brief historic summary of the progress of discovery will aid us in under- 
standing the present condition of this department of science. 

The foundation for these discoveries was laid more than 200 years ago (1675), 
when the Dutch philosopher, Leuwenhoek, by means of lenses of his own con- 
struction, saw minute particles moving in putrid water, which are now known as 
bacteria or microbes, and five years afterwards he made the discovery that 
yeast was composed of minute ovoid particles, the real nature of which he was 
unable to determine. 

About 1836 Schwann and Cagniard de la Tour independently re-discovered 
the yeast cells of Leuwenhoek, and found them to be minute plants, which they 
claimed were the active agents of fermentation. 
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These observations, however, received but little attention from scientific 
men, and many theories of fermentation were advanced, in which these living 
organisms were entirely ignored. In 1848 Liebig presented a theory of fer- 
mentation, which, from the authority of his position, was generally adopted by 
chemists. He assumed that the vibrating molecules of decaying matter were 
the cause of fermentation. This was in fact but a revival of an old theory ad- 
vanced by Willis in 1659, and again by Stahl in 1697. 

The researches of Pasteur from 1857 to 1861 finally established the true 
theory of fermentation. The familiar processes included in the general term 
of fermentation, he proved to be the function of living microscopic organisms. 

He claimed that each species of the living ferments produced a specific fer- 
mentation as a result of their processes of nutrition and that the residuum of 
these vital activities was the fermented product. 

This marked the first stage in the development of this new department of 
biological science. 

About this time the theory of spontaneous generation was revived and quite 
widely discussed as a sequence or corollary of Darwin’s Origin of Species which 
was first published in 1859. It is not surprising that his theory of natural 
selection should give rise to a revival of the old assumption that inert matter 
could under certain conditions take on the characteristics of living matter, as 
it furnished a convenient starting point for the theory of the evolution of hfe 
on the globe, and it was an easy matter to overlook and ignore the experiments 
of Redi, Spallanzani, Schultze and Schwann, (1668 to 1837) which gave evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

The arguments in favor of spontaneous generation appeared to be plausible,. 
and the advocates of the hypothesis even made experiments which they claimed 
to be conclusive proof of the truth of their hypothesis. 

In the controversy which arose Prof. Huxley remarks that ‘‘the great tragedy 
of science—the slaying of a beautiful hypothesis by an ugly fact,” was often 
enacted, but it remained for Pasteur and Tyndall to prove that ‘‘spontaneous 
generation is a chimera.” In their experiments the fallacies and defective 
methods of their opponents were fully exposed and they left no escape from the 
conclusion that the manifestations of life involved the pre-existence of living 
matter from which it originated. 

This marked the second step in the development of the new science. 

In 1850 Dayaine discovered rod-shaped microbes in the blood of cattle affect- 
ed with anthrax, but the real significance of these organisms as the cause of 
the disease was not demonstrated until 1863 and 1864, when he published the 
results of his experiments in which he succeeded in producing the disease in 
healthy animals by inoculation. 

Pasteur published his researches on the diseases of wines, which were caused 
by false ferments, in 1866, and the same year he made public the results of his: 
masterly investigation of the silk worm disease which had paralyzed the silk 
industry of France. He not only succeeded in tracing the life history of the 
microbe which caused the disease, but pointed out a remedy that has led to the 
complete revival of this important industry. 

From this time up to 1875 there were many papers published on fermenta- 
tion and the germ theory of contagious diseases, among which those giving the 
results of the experiments of Pasteur, Tyndall, Koch, Lister, Klein and Klebs, 
are of particular interest. 

In 1876 Koch discovered the spores of the anthrax bacillus and the condi- 
tions under which they are developed. Their remarkable powers of vitality 
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and the difficulty of destroying them by ordinary disinfecting methods fur- 
nished a simple explanation of the cases in which the disease had apparently 
appeared spontaneously. ‘The development of spores has now been observed 
in nearly all species, and it must be looked upon as a common mode of repro- 
duction. 

The same year Pasteur published his researches on the diseases of beer and 
cleared up many obscure points in the process of fermentation. 

The year 1877 marks an epoch in agricultural science from the discovery of 
the microbes of soil nitrification by Schloessing and Muntz, as they furnish a 
ready solution of many of the obscure problems in farm economy. Our 
knowledge of the germs of disease was materially extended by Pasteur’s 
investigation of chicken cholera published in 1878. 

As an illustration of the perfection of methods of microscopic manipulation 
we should not omit to mention, as one of the achievements of the same year, 
the success of Dr. Dallinger in measuring the flagellum of bacterium termo 
(or the microbe of putrefaction), which he found to be 1-200,000 of an inch 
in diameter. 

The most striking discovery in 1879 was made by Pasteur, who found that 
the bacillus of anthrax could be restrained in its activity to produce a mild 
form of the disease, by inoculation, that proved to be a protection against the 
subsequent occurrence of the disease, even after inoculation with the strongest 
virus. The ‘‘ attenuation of virus” and protective inoculation is now practiced 
in many other diseases. 

In 1880 Prof. Burrell discovered a microbe, which he proved to be the cause 
of pear blight, and he communicated the disease to healthy trees by inocula- 
tion. 

We must close this brief outline of the progressive development of our 
knowledge of microbes and the important réle they perform in the economy of 
nature, with the mere mention of the discovery by Koch of the bacillus of 
tuberculosis in 1882, as since that time the literature of the subject is too 
voluminous for discussion in a popular lecture. 

The germ theory of contagious diseases has been so clearly demonstrated 
in such a large number of cases that it seems to be a legitimate inference that 
all communicable diseases are probably caused by specific living organisms. 

The great value of this theory, from a sanitary point of view, can hardly be 
over-estimated, as we now have something tangible to study in the phenomena 
of contagion and epidemics, and can trace their specific causes to their original 
source. 

This world of microscopic forms and its unequivocal influence for good or ill 
upon the higher planes of animal and plant life, presents a field for investiga- 
tion of exciting interest. From the peculiar methods of manipulation and the 
special training required in original researches in this field a new department 
of science must be recognized and provided for in our industrial schools, if the 
full benefits of applied science are to be realized. 

Agriculture must now be studied from the standpoint of this new science to 
determine the relations of microscopic organisms to every process and interest 
of the farm. he best results with the higher forms of life which we have to 
deal with in our farm crops and animals, can only be obtained when we are 
able to trace their true relations to this lower plane of life on which they are 
dependent for their well-being and existence. 

Aside from the direct benefits arising from the useful knowledge acquired, 
the study of this department of science is entitled to attention as an educa- 
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tional factor in a special direction. There are no methods of training better 
calculated to develop powers of accurate and discriminating observation and 
judgment than the exercise of the faculties-in the exact methods of manipula- 
tion required in this interesting field of research. The importance of apparent 
trifles, and the interdependence of apparently disconnected and widely sepa- 
rated phenomona, are so frequently demonstrated, that the mind is trained to a 
patient search for every detail which may have an influence on the result before 
reaching a definite conclusion; and broader views are thus obtained of the 
economies of nature. 

Moreover, in this special department there is need of trained and skilled 
observers, and a wider diffusion of knowledge as to methods and results of 
investigation. In no other department of science is tae lesson so clearly taught, 
that the varied operations of nature cannot be expressed or defined in simple 
formulas. The apparent simplicity of many of the actions and reactions 
observed in organic nature, is but a surface indication, and beneath it we find 
complexity involving a multitude of correlations and mutual interests of the 
high and the low, the obvious and the obscure, which characterize the laws of 
growth and development of living beings. 


After a little time given to the questions connected with the subject of the 
address, Prof. Beal presented the 


CLOSING RESOLUTIONS. 


Your committee appointed to present the customary congratulatory resolu- 
tions beg leave to report as follows: 


Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the officers and members of the Grand River 
Valley Horticultural Society, for various courtesies extended, for furnishing the use of 
this fine hall, with adjoining rooms, and for entertaining us in their homes. We thank 
the members of the press, the officers of the various railroads leading to Grand Rapids, 
the proprietors of the Eagle hotel for reduced rates. We thank Mr. Edwin Willits, 
President of our Agricultural College, Dr. C. E. Davison, of Wayland, Dr. M. Miles, of 
Lansing, for valuable addresses—not forgetting to do the same for those who are not 
members, whether citizens of our own or of other States, for their valuable papers and 
discussions. We should not forget to return thanks to Geo. Hosford, of Ionia, for his 
free lunch of Fameuse apples and Concord grapes. To us this is a new departure 
which we feel like encouraging, as it prevents visitors from nibbling at the choice 
specimens on exhibition. 

To a very few active members who were with the society at its organization, seven- 
teen years ago, the rapid progress of the work in Michigan horticulture is strikingly 
apparent. The hard missionary work of the members has already borne an abundance 
of fruit in many parts of our great State. 

W. J. BEAL, 

K. C. REID, 

C. A. SESSIONS, 
Committee. 


After adopting the above by a rising vote, the society adjourned sine die, 
having spent one of its pleasantest and most profitable seasons. 
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NOTES CONCERNING SISTER STATE SOCIETIES. 


The Secretary, considering the desirability of giving briefly the latest infor- 
mation to Michigan readers of this yolume concerning the officers and most of 
the societies in other States, addressed letters of inquiry in November to the 
secretaries, with whom he was acquainted, soliciting information. The follow- 
ing notes are compiled from the replies received in response to the inquiries 


sent out. 
SECRETARY. 
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MAINE POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


President—Charles 8. Pope, Manchester. 

Vice Presidents—S. R. Sweetser, Cumberland Center; D. J. Briggs, South 
‘Turner. 

Secretary—Samuel L. Boardman, Augusta. 

Treasurer—D. H. Knowlton, Farmington. 

Executive Committee—The President and Secretary, ex-officio; F. E. Nowell, 
Fairfield; L. H. Blossom, Turner Centre; W. P. Atherton, Hallowell. 


The winter meeting of this society was held at Turner on the 17th and 18th 
of February. It also held its 14th annual exhibit in connection with the State 
Agricultural Society. 

The annual appropriation from the State is $500 which is used for the cur- 
rent expenses of the society. The society has a permanent fund of $820, 
accrued from the sale of 82 life memberships at ten dollars each. 

The annual convention was a charming meeting and while dealing with the 
practical questions of commercial fruit growing, the ornamental side of horti- 
culture was well represented by delightful papers from experts. It would 
almost seem, judging from the proceedings, that the name of the society ought 
to be a little broader. 

The President’s address recommended greater care in the selection of 
nursery stock; more thought put into the fall exhibitions, absolute honesty in 
packing fruits and putting only the best in the market; uniform packages; 
increased facilities for the gathering of fruit statistics; greater attention to be 
given the embellishment of home premises. 

Secretary Boardman says in a private note: 

““ What we need more than all else is a system of reports extending from one 
State pomological society to every other similar society, keeping them correctly 
informed of the fruit crop each year, in every State. Your society should be 
able to send us a correct report of the yield of fruit in your State, and the 
price. We should send to you a similar one, and each and every other State 
pomological or horticultural society should do the same. ‘This I regard as one 
of the most important and necessary works for our societies to undertake. I 
wish some plan of this kind might be agreed upon and carried out.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS FOR 1887. 


President—Henry P. Walcott. 

Vice Presidents—Charles H. B. Beck, Benjamin G. Smith, Frelerick L. 
Ames, William H. Spooner. 

Recording Secretary—Robert Manning. 

Professor of Botany and Veyetable Physiology—Jobhnu Robinson. 

Professor of Hntomology—Samuel H. Scudder. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Executive—The President, chairman; the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee—Marshall P. Wilder, F. L. Ames, William C. Strong, Charles H. 
B. Breck, Charles 8S. Sargent, Henry Weld Fuller, William H. Spooner. 

Finance—H. Hollis Hunnewell, chairman; Henry P. Walcott, Frederick L. 
Ames. - 

Publication and Discussion—O. B. Hadwen, chairman; Francis H. Appleton, 
William H. Hunt. 

For Establishing Prizes—Chairman of Committee on Fruits, chairman; 
‘Chairman of Committees on Flowers, Vegetables, and Gardens, C. M. Atkin- 
son, HK. L. Beard, Jackson Dawson. 

LIibrary—William E. Endicott, chairman; the Professor of Botany and 
Vegetable Physiology, and the Professor of Entomology, Francis H. Apple- 
ton, J. D. W. French, G. W. Humphrey, Nathaniel T. Kidder. 

Gardens—John G. Barker, chairman; Chairmen of the Committees on 
Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables; Charles W. Ross, Benjamin G. Smith, Henry 
W. Wilson. 

Fruit—K. W. Wood, chairman; Benjamin G. Smith, Warren Fenno, 
Charles F. Curtis, J. W. Manning, O. B. Hadwen, Samuel Hartwell. 

Plants and Flowers—Joseph H. Woodford, chairman; F. L. Harris, Warren 
H. Manning, David Allen, William A. Manda, Arthur H. Fewkes, Michael 
H. Norton. 

Vegetables—Charles N. Brackett, chairman; Warren Heustis, P. G.)Hanson, 
George Hill, Jacob Hittinger, Cephas H. Brackett, Varnum Frost. , 

Committee of Arrangements—Edward L. Beard, chairman; Chairmen of 
Committees on Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, and Gardens, Charles L. Fowle, 
Warren Heustis. 


The above list of officers is given complete because in no other way can we 
give at a glance so perfect an impression of the scope and work of this oldest 
and best horticultural organization in America. 

During a large part of the year this society holds weekly meetings for dis- 
cussions and these are published, not only in the official transactions of the 
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society, but each week an epitome of the proceedings is sent out over the coun- 
try as a bulletin and is incorporated very largely into the rural press. 
The exhibitions of the society, held at stated intervals, are the finest in the 
country and are stimulated by the liberal offerings in prizes and gratuities. 
The following letter from Secretary Robert Manning will be of interest to 
the readers of this volume: 


“Your letter of the 18th came duly to hand. I really do not see that 
there is a great deal to tell you in regard ‘to the method pursued in 
disseminating information in horticulture by this society, more than 
you know already, or can be learned from its publications. The chief 
means relied on are the exhibitions, which set before a large number 
of persons object lessons in the form of horticultural products, and by this we 
do not mean merely fruit, but plants, flowers and vegetables. The schedule of 
prizes will inform you what we attempt and the reports of committees, publish- 
ed in the transactions, will show how we succeed. 

“Next tothe exhibitions are the meetings for discussion, as a means of diffus- 
ing information. The library is one of the most valuable means of obtaining 
and diffusing information. It is the best horticultural library in this country, 
and, so far as we know, there is no better one in the world. Only members 
can take out books, but no one is ever refused the opportunity to consult the 
books in the library room. ‘The spring rose, annual, and chrysanthemum 
exhibitions are not free but the admission fee is only 25 cents and all the others 
cun be seen by any one without money and without price. 

‘These three are the principal means used for the advancement of horticul- 
ture by this society. We have not in fifty-seven years discovered any royal road 
to the acquisition of horticultural knowledge.” 
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WESTERN NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


President—P. Barry, Rochester. 

Secretary—P. C. Reynolds, Rochester. 

Treasurer—C. M. Hooker, Rochester. 

Eaecutive Committee—Lewis Chase, B. W. Clark, C. W. Stewart, N. Bogue. 


This society holds one meeting a year, in the month of January. Possibly 
the scope of the society cannot be better indicated than by inserting here the 
announcement for 1887: 

The following papers will be read and discussed during the meeting which 
will open Jan. 26. 

“Present and Future of Fruit Culture in Western New York,” John J. 
Thomas; “History of the Currant,” Dr. EK. Lewis Sturtevant; “Small Fruits,” 
Chas. A. Green; “Insects Injurious to Fruits,” br. J. A. Lintner; ‘Grapes 
and Grape Culture on Lake Keuka,” J. H. Butler; ‘Potato Sketches,” E. S. 
Goff; ‘‘Roses,’? D. M. Dunning; “Experiments with the Kerosene Emulsion 
on the Aphis,’’ Charles Little. 


QUESTIONS PROPOSED FOR DISCUSSION. 


The following questions have been suggested for discussion, and will be 
placed in the hands of the Committee on Business. A question box will 
also be kept on the Secretary’s table, and opened at intervals. 


1. What was the cause of the failure of the apple crop the past season in Western 
New York? 

2. What have we learned during the past year of insects and diseases injurious to 
fruit trees? 

3. What is the best method of preventing the ravages of the various kinds of aphis 
which infest fruit and other trees ? 

4, What is the ‘honey dew” so injurious to pear orchards the past season in some 
localities ? 

5. Is it safe to plant new orchards on the ground from which old ones have been 
recently removed? 

6. Is it true that apples and pears are smaller and less perfect than in early days, 
and if so, why? 

7. Can orchards be sufficiently manured by plowing in green crops; if not, how can 
their fertility be maintained ? 

8. ee the Golden Russet of Western New York one of our most valuable varieties 
of apples ? 

9. What has been learned the past year of cold storage of fruits? 

10. Is it expedient to retain the 100-quart apple barrel ? 

11, Are apples worth as much by the pound for feeding domestic animals as beets or 
turnips, and are they not produced at less cost? 

12. Can the quince be grown profitably for market, and was the crop of 1886 superior, 
to that of 1885; if so, why ? 

13. As a rule, does not the retailer get nearly twice as much for fruits as the grower ? 
The difference is too great; what can be done about it ? 
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14. What is the best and quickest way to renew old nursery lands for nursery pur- 
poses? What is the best kind of soil and best mode of preparation for successful rais- 
ing of healthy nursery trees? 

15. What is the experience of the past year with new varieties of fruits—going 
through the entire list? 

16. Has any one fruited Prunus Simoni; if so, what of it? 

17. Can grape culture be overdone? What varieties shall we plant for profitable vine- 
yard culture? 

18. Can horticulture be promoted by practical discourses, with illustrations in our 
public schools, and by embellishing school grounds with trees and plants ? 

19. What are the most desirable six and twelve deciduous and evergreen ornamental 
trees for small lawns in Western New York and similar climates? Members will give 
lists. 

20. Can flowering shrubs be planted with good effect in small village and suburban 
lots, and if so, what arrangement is the best ? 

21. What are the best ten Hybrid Perpetual Roses for amatuers? Give lists. 

22. What is the least expensive way for farmers to improve their home grounds? 

23. Who is to blame for the growth and seeding of noxious weeds along the public 
roads ? 

24, Should this society hold an exhibition of Roses in June and Chrysanthemums in 
November, with the fruits and vegetables of those seasons ? 

25. Should this society be made a State Horticultural Society and be incorporated ? 


Secretary Reynolds sends this note concerning the work of the society: 


*‘T think you must pretty well understand how we manage our society. 
Circulars are addressed to members asking them to name a subject for discus- 
sion, and afterwards circulars are issued containing a list of questions pro- 
posed, names of those who have agreed to prepare papers, time of meeting, 
etc. At the meeting reports of standing committees, of orchard committees, 
papers, etc., with the questions, occupy the time. The reports of county 
orchard committees we have found a good feature, as we learn what is doing in 
the best fruit-growing counties in the State.” 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The following note is from the secretary of the above organization : 


The Horticultural Society of the District of Columbia, at Washington, was 
organized for the purpose of encouraging the cultivation of plants, flowers and 
fruits in the Potomac region. Its present offic2rs are: 


President—John Saul. 

Vice-Presidents—T. W. Fowler, Basil Norris, H. L. Prince. 
Corresponding Secretary—D. 8. Curtiss. 

Recording Secretary—W. J. Cogan. 

Treasurer—J. T. C. Clark. 

Chairman Executive Committee—William Saunders. 


The society holds regular monthly meetings on the fourth Wednesday eyven- 
ing of each month, at which short essays on appropriate topics are read by 
different members, with free discussions following on the subjects of the papers 
read and such questions as may arise. House plants and window gardening 
Teceive attention. 

At each meeting liberal displays of plants, flowers and fruits in their seasons 
are placed on the tables—prominent among which are begonias, orchids, lilacs, 
roses, foliage plants and numerous others; besides various fruits, such as 
apricots, grapes, quinces, pears and others—generally of the rarest and best of 
their kinds. Our society publishes no transactions save the brief notices of 
meetings in the daily papers. The Annual Volume of Transactions of your 
society which we received is highly appreciated and fairly studied. 


D. S. CURTISS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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KANSAS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The State of Kansas handsomely supports one of the most progressive horti- 
cultural societies in this country. The secretary thus epitomizes its work in a. 
letter: 

I have your letter of Oct. 18th ult. asking for information relating to certain 
lines of work followed by this society. 

1st. Method pursued in disseminating information in horticulture? 

Ans. By the publication of the annual and semi-annual meeting proceedings 
in bound form, titled Kansas Horticultural Report, of which an edition of 
8,000 copies is printed and distributed to each county according to population. 

2d. Forestry. On this an edition of 6,000 copies is published which is dis- 
tributed in same manner as are the horticultural reports. 

3d. The expenses incurred in this work are covered by an appropriation of 
State funds. 

4th. The society is now preparing a manual of fruit culture, which will give 
tothe people information in a concise and brief form based upon the experience 
of intelligent, practical fruit growers, from the first settlement to the present 
date, and will be made as reliable a guide to the future planter as the facts. 
already obtained will permit, thereby saving a great expense necessary in ex- 
perimental work upon matters which past experience has already determined, 
and to an extent as will guarantee success whenever strictly followed. 


LIST OF OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


President—Geo. Y. Johnson, Lawrence, Douglas county. 

Vice President—Wm. Center, Junction City, Davis county. 

Secretary—G. C. Brackett, Lawrence, Douglas county. 

Treasurer—Fred Wellhouse, Fairmount, Leavenworth county. 

Trustees—Northern fruit district, Chas. Williamson, Washington, Wash- 
ington county; Central fruit district, EK. P. Diehl, Olathe, Johnson county;. 
Southern fruit district, L. A. Simmons, Wellington, Sumner county. 
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NORTH CAROLINA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886-87. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice President—Arthur B. Williams, Fayetteville. 

Secretary—S. Otho Wilson, Vineyard. 

Treasurer—J. A. Lineback, Salem. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, Chairman ex officio, Pomona; A. B. 
Williams, Fayetteville; G. L. Anthony, Vandalia; P. W. Johnson, Wake 
Forest; E. W. Lineback, Salem. 


The following extracts from the secretary’s address given at the annual 
meeting, August 4, 1886, contain some points with reference to the society 
of interest generally: 

“The first general impetus given the work of the society was at two called 
meetings, May 23, and June 1, 1882, when it was advertised that the subjects 
of the fruit fair and railroads rates would be discussed. This goes to show 
that these two objects are main ones and those calculated to interest the pub- 
lic. The subject of transportation is one of vital importance to the commer- 
cial fruit growers, and the fair to the amateur and farmer, who want informa- 
tion as to the proper varieties to grow. 

“That the first fruit fair was a success no one has even questioned, while 
its successors have been in all respects its equal; in many, its superior. 

“President R. P. Paddison’s administration followed that of Col. Heck, 
and under his supervison two successful fairs were held, one at Wilmington, 
in 1883; the other at Goldsboro in 1884. 

“President J. Van Lindley was elected at Goldsboro, August 1884, and 
under his direction the fair at Greensboro, last year, was held, and the one of 
to-day, which speaks for itself. 

‘<The society has held one special meeting, and the executive committee has 
held two special meetings during the year; one at Raleigh and one at Greens- 
boro. It was at a meeting of the executive committee that the subject of 
State aid was first conceived, and by them put into execution, after much hard 
work, inconvenience, and personal sacrifice. The work and sacrifice of the 
present executive committee is unparalleled in the history of the society, and 
is worthy your hearty approval and support. 

‘“* The progress of fruit growing is steady, and with the proper direction and 
encouragement by our society, many serious mistakes will be avoided and much 
done to increase the material wealth of the State. In Wake county one hun- 
dred acres of grapes have been planted in the past three years, and new life 
infused in our people, which will lead to the planting of many hundred more. 
Other sections of the State are equally aroused, and in many sections much 
more increase is noted. Altogether the fact must be admitted that the failures 
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are less than in the past, owing to increased knowledge and better selection of 
varieties, with better culture. 

«“The present season has been disastrous in many sections, both to stone- 
fruits and grapes, by rot and mildew. I have observed that grapes on high, 
dry, stony ground have suffered little; while on flat, sandy soils they have suf- 
fered much—in many instances almost wholly destroying the crop. Peaches 
rotted badly on old orchards, while on young ones the fruits rotted little. 

“All horticultural societies with which I have been in communication have 
been ready to aid us in exchanging reports, and in any way they could; many 
haye spoken words of encouragement and praise of our efforts, in every case 
urging the importance of State aid, if our society take its place alongside of 
the State societies of the land, receive recognition as a fruit growing State, 
attract intended settlers to our borders, and develop the hidden resources of 
our land. 

*‘The first published report of our society (3,000 copies), has been published 
and placed in the hands of all members of the society, all State and national 
societies of a kindred nature, all fruit growers, and to many farmers in every 
county in the State. What good has been accomplished must be mere con- 
jecture, as there is no means of ascertaining the results. 

«Tt is important that we have Legislative aid, and I wish to call your atten- 
tion a what other States are doing, as published in our last annual report. 

i * To you, gentlemen, belongs the right to demand of our 
feeiclature recognition, and if we do not present our claims to them, they are 
not to blame for any failure to discover the merits and needs of this society; 
the responsibility is on us, and we must meet it as one man. The Board of 
Agriculture has wisely consented to give us $500.00 to help pay our premiums. 
The thing most needed is money to publish our reports, and carry on the gen- 
eral machinery of the society.” 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT-GROWERS. 


In California they have a Horticultural Society and a Board of Horticulture. 
Just how two associations can be managed harmoniously in the same State 
does not become apparent at this distance; but from an elaborate report sent 
us by Secretary A. H. Webb it is certain that the last convention of the two 
organizations, held in Sacramento, November 15-20, was a great meeting. 
The papers and discussions were interesting and instructive. 

Inasmuch as we cannot give place to its proceedings, the following resolu- 
tions, adopted by the convention and which were discussed for an entire day, 
and which embody the most progressive steps taken by the horticulturists of 
California during the year, are given in full: 


Resolved, That the fruit-growers of California, assembled in State convention, do 
hereby call the attention of the California railroad authorities to the present serious 
condition of affairs in the fruit industry, and express the hope that the action of this 
convention may awaken a deeper interest on their part in the crisis at hand. It is to be 
trusted that they realize as fully as we do that fruit-growing, so far as it lies in the 
power of transportation companies, should be made a profitable industry. Itis useless to 
look for much desirable emigration so long as fruit culture, which has now become one: 
of our chief industries, does not, with the closest attention, yield a living. Fruit carry- 
ing should be looked upon by California transportation companies as nails are regarded’ 
by the hardware merchant, calico by the dry goods trade, and flour and sugar by the 
grocer. In other words, fruit should be treated by the railroads of this coast not asa 
fancy article, to be made to bear a fancy tariff, but as a leading staple, worthy to be 
transported at the least possible cost. 

Resolved, That a committee of ten growers and shippers be appointed by this conven- 
tion to lay a copy of these resolutions before the railroad authorities and ask: First, 
that the present restrictions be so modified that ten carloads or less shall constitute a 
$300-rate fruit train, that the rate upon cars by passenger trains be $400 per car, and 
that the slow freight rate be $200 per car; second, that the rate to such Eastern 
points as New York, Philadelphia and Boston be made not to exceed $400 per car; 
third, that passenger time be guaranteed ; and, fourth, that a sufficient number of cars 
suitable for the fruit-carrying trade be provided. Be it further 

Resolved, That the fruit-growers assembled in State convention do hereby recom- 
mend to the California Fruit Union that at its next annual meeting, to take place Janu- 
ary 19, 1887, the by-laws of that association be modified so as to embrace the following 
resolutions, namely : First, that all persons raising or shipping fruits for Eastern mar- 
kets be eligible to membership. - 

Resolved, That such association, through its management, appoint a commissioned 
agent in every Eastern city that can use a carload or more of California fruits at a time, 
and that the management, by compiling such facts and statistics as may be at their 
command, arrange a table of distribution, subject to such changes and modifications as. 
the market may from time to time demand ; and it shall become the duty of the gen- 
eral manager of such fruit to regulate the distribution of all fruits strictly in accordance 
with such provisions. 

Resolved, That said management also establish regulations to control the quality, the 
weight and the manner of packing all fruits offered for Eastern shipment, and that its 
inspectors reject such fruits submitted for shipment as do not come up to the established 
requirements. 

Resolved, That the Eastern agents be instructed to sell all fruits which may be con- 
signed to them by the exchange, by auction, at public trade sales, and in no other way, 
the auctioneers’ charges to be paid out or the commissions allowed these agents. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that all subscribers to the stock of 
the California Fruit Union should contract with the other subscribers that they will not 
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sell any fruits for Eastern shipment to anyone except the members of said union (East- 
ern shipment meaning east of Ogden), reserving the privilege to sell any and all fruits 
for any other purpose. 

Resolved, That members of the exchange shall be allowed the privilege of naming 
points of destination for their fruits, and the further privilege of naming their own con- 
signees ; and it shall be the duty of the general manager to faithfully observe such 
wishes, provided the space allotted to such points of destination be not all taken ; and 
provided such members also instruct their consignees to sell their fruits by public auc- 
tion, and at the same time and place at which the fruits consigned to the agents of the 
exchange are sold ; and, finally, be it 

Resolved, That the management of said exchange shall make such rules as will place 
all members on a level, and will make it impossible for any member or members to 
permanently monopolize any special market, to the exclusion of other members. 
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OHIO HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 1885-86. 


President—N. Ohmer, Dayton. 
Vice-President—H. Y. Beebe, Ravenna. 
Secretary—George W. Campbell, Delaware. 
Treasurer—J. J. Harrison, Painesville. 


Ad Interim Committee, with above officers—R. H. Warder, North Bend, 
Hamilton county; A. F. Newell, Warren, Trumbull county; 8. H. Hurst, 
Chillicothe, Ross county ; Matthew Crawford, Cuyahoga Falls, Summit county ; 
W. W. Farnsworth, Waterville, Lucas county; W. J. Green, Columbus, Frank- 
lin county; E. H. Cushman, Euclid, Cuyahoga county; F. R. Palmer, Mans- 
field, Richland county; Leo Weltz, Wilmington, Clinton county; N. H. 
Albaugh, Tadmor, Montgomery county. 

Standing Committee on Nomenclature—Leo Weltz, Wilmington, Clinton 
county; J. R. Hurst, Chillicothe, Ross county; H. G. Tryon, Willoughby, 
Lake county; George W. Campbell, Delaware, Delaware county; N. Ohmer, 
Dayton, Montgomery county; Daniel Duer, Millersburgh, Holmes county. 


The following letter from the secretary of the Ohio Horticultural Society 
in answer to a letter of inquiry sent gives important information: 


DELAWARE, Ohio, Nov. 12, 1886. 


My Dear Sir:—The Ohio State Horticultural Society has now been in 
existence under its present name for twenty years, and is an outgrowth of the 
Ohio Pomological Society, the latter having been organized in 1847. Like 
most societies of the kind its immediate membership is not very large, but 
numbers many of the most intelligent and enthusiastic horticulturists through- 
out the State. Their methods consist in encouraging as far as possible the 
formation of local horticultural societies in all parts of the State, and creat- 
ing an interest in horticulture, floriculture, forestry, and kindred pursuits. A 
meeting of the State Society is always held upon an evening during the State 
fair, for the purpose of investigating any new fruits which may be presented; 
for selecting the place for the annual December meeting; and for the trans- 
acton of any other business in the interests of the society which may be pre- 
sented. Other meetings are held upon call of the officers of the society. In 
addition to the usual number of officers, president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer, there is an ad interim committee of ten members selected from 
various sections, whose duty it is to make observations of all matters of 
interest to horticulturists in their several localities, and report results and 
experiences at the annual meeting. Able and interesting essays and papers 
are also read at this meeting, by members of the society and also by members 
of local county societies and often by others from our sister States. A pro- 
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gramme of suitable topics is prepared for discussion, which in addition to the 
remarks brought out from the members, by consideration of the papers and 
essays, affords much valuable information for publication in the annual report. 
issued by the society. This report is published in pamphlet form for the 
members of the society, and for distribution to the various horticultural 
journals and kindred societies. It is also published as an appendix to the 
report of the State Board of Agriculture, of which an edition is printed of 
24,000 for general distribution. This, in brief, is the method adopted in 
obtaining and disseminating horticultural information by this society; and the 
only additional feature introduced within the past few years, has been the 
offering of liberal premiums at the annual meetings for worthy exhibits of 
fruits, flowers, and vegetable products. These exhibits have been quite suc- 
cessful, and are regarded as both attractive and useful; so much so indeed, 
that the fruit committees have recommended not only their continuance, but. 
an enlarged list with increased premiums. 
Sincerely yours, 
Gro. W. CAMPBELL. 
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COLORADO HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS. 


President—A. EK. Gipson, Greeley. 

Vice-President—John Tobias, Denver. 

Secretary—Nelson Millett, Denver. 

Treasurer—Wm. Davis, Denver. 

Haecutive Committee—S. Wade, Paonia; A. Gallup, Denver; C. 8S. Faurot, 
Boulder. 


The following letter sent by President Gipson, in response to inquiries, 
speaks of the work of this society: 

My Dear Srr—Replying to your request for information as to the work of 
the Colorado State Horticultural Society this year, I will say that the aim so 
far has been rather towards awakening a general interest in things pertaining 
to horticulture. In other words, our work has been largely preliminary. But 
at the annual meeting in January last it was the sense of the society that exper- 
imental stations should be established in different parts of the State at the 
earliest practicable moment. Committees were appointed to formulate a plan 
for carrying this feature into effect and to lay before our legislature the needs 
of the society in the direction of State aid. An effort is being made also to 
define the status of horticulture under artificial irrigation. This more espe- 
cially with reference to the influence of water so applied on tree and plant life 
and the quantity needed for best results. This, with us, is a matter of supreme 
importance, and we fully appreciate the necessity of having it rightly under- 
stood. 

Our fruit growers are greatly encouraged over results this year and the fact 
that not only have thousands of bushels of choice standard apples been grown 
but likewise fine specimens and yields of pears, plums, apricots, peaches, etc., 
give well founded hope as to the possibilities of Colorado in this direction. 

The State Horticultural Society is ably seconded in its work by the Northern 
Colorado Horticultural Association, which is composed of residents of the 
counties of Boulder, Larimer and Weld. County associations are also being 
organized as auxiliaries to the State society, and we hope ere many years to be 
armed and equipped for the good work something as you are in the grand 
State of Michigan. Fraternally yours, 

A. E. Gipson. 
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ILLINOIS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


In response to a letter of inquiry the secretary of the above society kindly 
sent the following information: 

My Dear Sir:—Replying to yours of Oct. 18, I will say that as one means 
of collecting information for our annual report we have for several years ap- 
pointed an ad interim committee in each of the three horticultural districts, 
Northern, Central and Southern Illiuois, whose duty it is to visit, during the 
season, as many points as possible and investigate diseases. insects, varieties, 
soils, location, modes of culture, etc., and report at the annual meeting. 

During the last two seasons the secretary has sent circulars into every 
county in the State asking information on the same and many other points, 
which has been compiled and with the reports of the ad-interim committees, 
published in our transactions and in many of our agricultural papers, thus 
giving to the people a large amount of valuable information. 

We have also adopted the plan of sending delegates to meetings of our neigh- 
boring State horticultural societies requirmg them to present a written report 
to our annual meeting. By this means we hope to get an insight into their 
methods that will enable us to do more efficient work than ever before. 

For several years we have been holding a competitive exhibition of fruits, 
vegetables, dried fruit, cider, vinegar, etc., in connection with our annual 
meeting, offering such premiums as our means will allow. These exhibitions 
have been very successful and have attracted the attention of many farmers 
and amateur—as well as professional—horticulturists, and drawn them into 
our society and interested them in our work. 

It would occupy more space to tell what we should do and what we would be 
glad to do, than what we have done. 

We should have a well equipped experiment station with at least a dozen sub- 
stations under the management of competent men, where new varieties of trees, 
plants, fruits and vegetables should be tested before being generally dissemi- 
nated. 

We should print ten times as many copies of our transactions as we now do, 
so that one hundred could go into every county in the State, which would 
arouse an interest in our work and largely increase our membership and means 
of usefulness. 

A. C. HAMMOND, 
Secretary Illinois State Horticultural Society. 
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PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


President—Calvin Cooper, Bird-in-Hand. 

Vice Presidents—Henry M. Engle, Marietta; Josiah Hoopes, West Chester.. 
Recording Secretary—k. B. Engle, Waynesboro. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. B. Brinton, Christiana. 

Treasurer—George B. Thomas, West Chester. 

Librarian—Thomas J. Edge, Harrisburg. 

Professor of Botany—Thomas Meehan, Germantown. 

Professor of Entomology—sS. 8. Rathvon, Lancaster. 

Chairman General Fruit Committee—Cyrus 'T. Fox, Reading. 


The last meeting of the society held at Reading last January was one of the 
most successful in the history of the society. Secretary Engle furnishes us: 
with a full record of its proceedings, but perhaps an epitome of the work ac- 
complished, the following notes from Gardener’s Monthly will best suffice our 
purpose: 

Over one hundred new members were enrolled. Much of the success of the 
meeting was due to Ex-President Judge Stitzel and Cyrus T: Fox, Secretary 
of the Berks County Horticultural Society. Prof. Buckhout of the State 
College, gave an admirable address on the adornment of home grounds, which 
will, no doubt, have a good effect in stimulating gardening in purely farming 
districts. An interesting discussion followed, participated in by A. W. Har- 
rison, of Germantown, 8. B. Parsons, of Flushing, N. Y., Rev. W. W. Meech 
of Vineland, Col. McFarland, of Harrisburg, and Josiah Hoopes. Mr. Par- 
sons would not plant a tree within two hundred feet of a dwelling house, 
though we do not know his reason. The annual report of the general fruit 
committee, Cyrus T. Fox, was one of the best features of the meeting. 
Apples in Pennsylvania seem to be in the “off” year, though many full crops 
were reported. Pears, always a certain crop in Pennsylvania, were more 
abundant than usual. » Peaches are so troubled by yellows, that cultivators are 
well nigh disheartened. Plums are successful where intelligent shaking is 
practiced, and the talk about “‘curculio proof varieties’ deemed, as most 
people now know, arrant nonsense. The quince is growing in favor as a 
profitable market fruit. The cherry suffered some from late spring frosts and 
the English sparrow; but on the whole proved a satisfactory fruit. Grapes do 
well everywhere, and much value is found in paper bags for fruit. 

Small fruits seems not to have been very satisfactory last year to Pennsyl- 
vania fruit-growers; while the culture of vegetables seems to be more successful 
and more profitable than ever before. 'The taste for ornamental shrubs and 
plants is growing amazingly. In storing and preserving, the refrigerator and 
retarding houses around Reading have been found very satisfactory. Fruits 
are kept till gluts in the market are over, when fair prices are realized. Sun- 
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flower oil is getting to be a profitable horticultural crop, being used by paint 
factories instead of linseed. «“ Agents, who sold anything for the true kind,” 
came in for their usual scoring. 

Edwin Satterthwaite furnished some excellent Bee remarks on vegetable 
culture for market. 

Dr. Funk, of Boyertown, gave an explanation of his retarding house. He 
said that he is satisfied that a large body of ice is necessary to achieve success. 
He built a house to contain seventy-five tons, which answered very well, but 
when he needed the house most the ice was all gone. He is now putting up a 
house which will require over 600 tons of ice. This building is forty by 
forty-five feet, constructed of stone, the walls being twenty inches thick, every 
crevice being filled out with mortar and spalls. Inside the wall is dead air 
space six inches wide, and then a space three inches wide filled with ground 
charcoal. The cold storage room is eight and one half feet high in the clear, 
and the ice chamber twelve feet high. At the front entrance there is a solid 
door, opening into a vestibule large enough to contain three barrels. The 
vestibule opens into a packing room, from which there are three doors four 
inches thick, opening into three separate apartments, in which fruit is kept. 
There can be no atmospheric change in the rooms. There is an open surface 
above the ice chamber, with caps over the joists to catch all drippings. 

Mr. J. H. Bartram, of Chester county, being called upon, said that his refrig- 
erator house is only sixteen feet square, and sixteen feet deep, requiring about 
one hundred tons of ice. It is partly in the ground, and did not cost over 
$300. He then described its construction after the manner of any ice house. 
The general temperature is 37°. 

Dr. Funk, in reply to further inquiries as to the construction of the floor, 
said that the floor is of simple construction of yellow pine, with about four 
feet between it and the ground. There is a mortar floor underneath to keep 
out the rats. He is able to put in a ton of ice a minute by means of an ele- 
vator, worked by an endless chain, the ice being in large cakes, weighing 
about two hundred pounds each, as the ice packs better in large masses. 

Dr. Funk said that he used to have to sell his Bartlett pears when ripe, for 
$1.50 a bushel. Now he sells them about Christmas for $4. 
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The above society, with headquarters in Philadelphia, was founded in 1827 
by some of the leading men of that day: Dr. Chapman, Geo. Pepper, John 
Vaughn, Joseph Hopkinson, Nicholas Biddle, Chas. Chauncey, Horace Binney, 
M. Carey, D. Landreth, D. Maupay, Jno. McAran and other public-spirited 
citizens. It has had for presidents, Horace Binney, Jos. R Ingersoll, Geo. 
Vaux, Caleb Cope, Robt. Patterson, M. W. Baldwin, and other distinguished 
citizens. W. L. Schaffer, recently deceased, occupied the chair for seventeen 
years. 

President J. E. Mitchell, in speaking of the society, says: “In 1844 this 
society had a membership of eight hundred of our best citizens, and after an 
uninterrupted and useful life of over forty years its membership is now about 
the same number, although our population has increased about fourfold during 
that period; had the taste for the beautiful in nature increased in the same 
ratio among our people, this society should now haye about 3,000 members; 
this would enable its officers to increase its attractions, add to its library, pub- 
lish its transactions and increase the moderate money premiums now offered, 
and thereby stimulate our florists and others to increased exertions in improy- 
ing the products of the garden and orchard. As this society now depends on 
receipts from membership to carry it on, no more valuable Christmas present 
could be made than $3.00, which constitutes a membership for a year.” 

The society during the past summer met with a most serious loss in the 
death of its accomplished and widely known secretary, Mr. A. W. Harrison. 
At the meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, held immediately 
on the receipt of the sad news, Mr Thomas Meehan, the corresponding secre- 
tary, paid the following tribute to his memory: 

“ Though in the past the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has been called 
upon to record the expression of its losses, it has surely never experienced a 
greater than by the death of its late secretary and treasurer, Apollos Walcott 
Harrison. For a quarter of a century he had been its brains and moving 
spirit, punctiliously true to his trusts, making hosts of new friends and never 
losing an old one. He joined the society on the 16th of October, 1860, entered 
at once into actual service to aid the society, and became its secretary in March, 
1861. In December, 1873, he was elected treasurer also. 

“ He was born at Hartford, Connecticut, and was a descendant of the Harri- 
sons famous in English history in connection with the struggle of Cromwell 
against royalty; and on his mother’s side with the Walcotts, another old Eng- 
lish family with numerous distinguished representatives in the New England 
States. Previous to the rebellion he was one of the leading perfumers of our 
city, with a very large business all over the Union, but especially in the South- 
ern States. Though with some aid from good schools in his younger days, he 
was, in a great measure, self-educated. He had a knowledge of Latin, Greek- 
Italian, French, and German languages, chiefly through his own unaided efforts. 
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His chosen profession in early life was a civil engineer, and he assisted in lay, 
ing out the earliest railroads in Connecticut. He was passionately fond of art, 
and was among the first, if not the first, to introduce chromo-lithography 
into this country, employing his own lithographer in connection with the per- 
fumery business. 

“This fondness for his art has been inherited by his sons, they taking rank 
at present among the most eminent. Besides these, he leaves a married daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Fulton—also an artist of superior merit. It was returning from a 
visit to the sons, residing in Kurope, that death overtook him. He died on 
board the British steamer ‘‘ Queen,” on the 22d of August, and after the fail- 
ure of efforts to preserve his body, was buried at sea on the 23d. 

“ Without ostentation, Mr. Harrison was a quiet but hard worker in numer- 
ous benevolent enterprises, public and private, and the excellent services he 
rendered during the sanitary fair and the centennial, are still gratefully remem- 
bered by many. 

“‘In view of his many virtues, publi: and private, and as a faint expression 
of the great loss to,this society, it is therefore 

Resolved, That in the death of its beloved secretary, the society mourns one of its 


most efficient officers and best friends, and unites with his family in sincere sympathy 
with their distress at the loss of an affectionate father. 
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MISSOURI STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS. 


President—J. C. Evans, Harlem. 

Vice President—J. A. Durkes, Weston. 
Secretary—L. A. Goodman, Westport. 
Treasurer—D. S. Holman, Springfield. 


Secretary Goodman says: 

One of the best meetings ever held by our State society was the one recently 
held in Lexington. We had a greater attendance and more interest than ever 
before. A finedisplay of apples was made, consisting of nearly five hundred 
plates and a hundr-d and fifty varieties; the most perfect collection we have 
ever had. 

The apple question came up in all its shapes, location of orchards, pruning, 
and cultivation. It was the unanimous opinion that, to secure the best results, 
we must give our orchards the very best of cultivation, not to crop, necessarily, 
but after the trees become large enough to bear, to still cultivate them, and 
not grow any crops between them. Orchards so treated the last year have 
given by far the best results. 

The best plan of protecting young trees from rabbits, mice, and borers, was 
the use of the common wire screen. Cut in strips six inches wide, and eight 
to twenty-two inches long, they are rolled around a broom handle, and then 
placed on the tree two inches in the ground. The spring of the wire will hold 
it tight to the tree. 

The berries came in for their just share of discussion. The Crescent, Cum- 
berland, and Sharpless were the choice of the majority of the members. 

The ornamenting of school yards was an important subject, in the discussion 
of which, the society recommended every local society to call upon all the 
school boards in their county and urge them to take action upon this matter. 

Injurious fungi was ably presented by Prof. S. M. Tracy and BF. Gallo- 
way, of the Agricultural College. 

Entomology was presented in a very able paper by Miss M. Murtfeldt, of 
Kirkwood, and this subject elicited general discussion as to the necessity of 
prompt and united action by every member of the society. 

The flowers and ornamental part was not lost sight of, and the special need 
of public parks in our western towns was strongly advocated. 

The vegetables, one of the necessities of life, was shown to be not half 
appreciated by the majority of our people, and especially farmers. 

Delegates were present from Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas State societies, and 
a very profitable time was enjoyed. 

Premiums were paid on ninety plates of fruits, and a number of bouquets, 
and the society adjourned, leaving the place and time of the next meeting to 
the executive committee. 

L. A. GoopMAN, Secretary. 
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INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


x OFFICERS. 


President, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington. 
Secretary, C. M. Hobbs, Bridgeport. 
Treasurer, Daniel Cox, Cartersburg. 


Beecutive Committee—J. C. Ratliff, D. E. Hoffman, W. H. Ragan. 


Secretary Hobbs reports concerning this society’s work: 

The Indiana Horticultural Society meets annually in a three days’ session, 
the second Tuesday in December. The meetings are held on invitation in the 
larger towns and cities. 

These meetings are attended by the leading horticulturists of the State, 
with usually a small attendance from the locality where the meetings are held. 
Topics of interest are discussed from scientific and practical standpoints; views 
and experiences compared; and the sum of knowledge increased. 

These proceedings are published and distributed throughout the State. We 
are making special efforts to induce farmers to grow an abundance of fruits 
for their families. There are twelve local or county societies in the State. 
These report annually to the State Society, the reports being printed with its 
proceedings. 

There are six vice-presidents who report each year to the State society for 
their respective districts as to the fruit crop etc., for the past year. 

The past year we have established ten experimental stations in different 
parts of the State, for the purpose of testing especially the new, promising 
plants, trees, fruits, etc. We expect great benefit from these stations. . 

The State appropriates annually for our use $400, and prints 500 copies of 
our transactions biennially. : 

We are working for, and expect, a large appropriation from our legislature 
this winter. It is impossible for us to carry forward the good work begun in 
our experimental stations without additional aid from the State. 
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REPORTS OF AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


It is a very serious business to’ maintain a thrifty, active local Horticult- 
ural Society, and our State Society is using every possible method to aid 
the Societies of Michigan to keep up their membership and hold regular 


meetings. These Societies seem to have ebbs and flows of interest. 


It is utterly impracticable for these Societies to constantly bring out new 
thoughts and addresses; and the discussions must necessarily go over 
ground well covered previously; hence there may be, in most instances, but 
little for local Societies to report; still it is important that some brief 
record be made in each year’s volume of the work of all these Societies, 
and it would be a great satisfaction to the compiler if these reports could 
be sent in promptly about the time of the annual meeting of the State 
Society. I count it a real misfortune not to be able to place a record of 


each Society of our thirty Auxiliaries in these pages. 
SECRETARY. 
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WASHTENAW COUNTY POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


REPORTED BY SECRETARY GANZHORN. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1887. 


President—J. Austin Scott. 

Vice-Presidents—J. D. Baldwin, J. J. Parshall and Wm. McCreery. 
Secretary—Jacob Ganzhorn. 

Corresponding Secretarg—XK. Baur. 

Treasurer—John Almand. 

Executive Committee—K. H. Scott, J. H. Clough, C. E. Wiard, W. F. Bird. 
Botanist—Prof. Volney N. Spalding. 

Climatologist—Prof. Mark W. Harrington. 

Hygienist—Prof. A. B. Prescott. 

Entomologist and Ornothologist—Prof. J. B. Steere. 


The society keeps up monthly meetings, some of which are largely attended. 
The topics for discussion are timely for the needs of the progressive fruit- 
growers, and a large portion of the time is devoted to business meetings relative 
to transportation, fruit packages, etc., etc. Standing committees on these 
branches are maintained. 

The meetings for the season were opened in February, when an address on 
the potato and grape rot was given by the society’s botanist, Prof. Spalding, of 
Michigan University. Both subjects were illustrated by charts. The professor 
believed that preventive was better than cure and thinks that the future attack 
of the grape rot can largely be prevented by the burning of the leaves in 
autumn as they fall from the vines. 

Prof. Spalding had designed to furnish a paper on the above subject for 
this report, but has not as yet found the necessary time from his University 
duties; but he expects to write a paper in the near future and when new deyel- 
opments now under his investigation will enable him to give more light on 
this dreaded disease. He also informs me that Prof. Scribner has prepared a 
paper on the grape rot which contains all there is known about the disease up 
to the present time. 

The meetings during the entire season were largely devoted to the grape and 
the grape rot. 

Considerable time was given to the depredations of insects. A committee ~ 
was appointed to assist our entomologist, Prof. Steere, to present to these 
meetings from time to time the best means for fighting the obnoxious insects. 
The professor kindly furnished me with a paper on this important subject, 
read before the society at a spring meeting, which supplements this report. 
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At the June meeting the society had a very fine exhibit of strawberries, cher- 
ries and flowers. This time the Manchester made the best impression. The 
exhibits of this variety were extraordinarily fine. The Woodruff strawberry 
continued to make and hold friends. It is now considered our best canning 
berry, especially where the Wilson fails. 

All the small fruits received a good deal of attention in their season. The 
Gregg is still the leading black cap, and the Cuthbert the best red raspberry. 
The Marlborough is favorably mentioned for size, color and productiveness. 
It has not yet fruited enough here to determine its earliness. 

Growing small fruits as a business was voted as no longer profitable. 

The county and State fairs have been discussed considerably both before and 
after the fairs, as relating to the fruit exhibits. The society always takes a 
lively interest in the fairs and encourages the promotion of fruit exhibits. 

In our monthly meetings we aim to keep up the showing of fruits and flowers: 
in season, and this part of the doings often forms a prominent feature of the 
meetings. The proceedings of our meetings are promptly furnished to the 
county press by our live corresponding secretary, Prof. Baur, and are often 
published in the German papers also. The city and county residents alike 
take an interest in reading these reports, and they are eagerly sought as soon 
as published. It is pleasing to observe that horticultural literature is largely 
read by both the city and county people and that the work of our society, 
which is largely of a missionary character, is appreciated. 

The list of our members is not as large as we desire, though we keep adding. 
Many content themselves by reading the reports. ‘ 

The society is fortunate in having a free room furnished by the board of 
supervisors in the court house. The room is heated by steam, without expense 
to the society. 

The yarious fruit crops, ripening from June to October, were all good. It 
was remarkable to note that the unprecedented drought in the history of the 
State did so little damage to our fruits. The quality, on that account, was 
superior. Although the berry crop was somewhat cut short by the drought, 
the daily shipments made from Ann Arbor were very large. As high as 250 
bushels of raspberries were shipped from here by express in one day in the 
height of the season. Besides these a large amount was daily consumed here 
in the city. Of strawberries, several thousand dollars’ worth were shipped in to 
Ann Arbor from outside places. ‘These were inferior to those raised about 
here. Our own were largely shipped to Detroit. Home prices ruled alike for 
strawberries and raspberries, from 8 to 10 cents per quart was paid. Returns 
from shipments often proved to be no more than to cover cost for picking and 
selling, including freight. 

Karly in the spring we were hopeful of a full crop of peaches, though 
as the blossoms faded. away it was discovered that the Crawfords did not 
set well; the blossoms proved false. ‘The winter was a little too severe for 
these sorts. This reduced our peach crop considerably, as the Crawfords 
are the most extensively planted. The oldest trees which had gone through 
the three consecutive cold winters, died outright. The younger trees pulled 
through and bore light crops. This applies to the Crawfords mainly. Hill’s 
Chili, Barnard, and most of the prominent white fleshed peaches, bore full 
crops. The home price for peaches ranged from $1.50 to $2.50 per bushel. 
Some extra fine Early Crawfords sold as high as $3.00 per bushel. Among the 
newer sorts, Snow’s Orange deserves special mention. It fruited here for the 
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first time this season. ‘The trees were loaded to their utmost. Fruit of large 
size; beautiful yellow flesh; form round, and outside color dark red; quality 
good. 

The apple crop was full, though the codling moth rendered the major part 
of the yield unprofitable. The good Northern Spy is falling in line with 
other good old sorts in failing. The apples of this variety are largely ill 
shaped and otherwise very imperfect. The Baldwin is about the only good 
market apple left us. We must either learn to revive our good old sorts, or 
we must get new varieties to take their places. This is certainly an import- 
ant matter for us fruit men to work at. There is a great deal of experimental 
work to be done. The man who grows fruit for market hesitates to under- 
take it. His earnings do not allow of much experimental work. Experi- 
mental stations are becoming public necessities and ought to be established 
numerously without delay. 

Marketable apples sold for $1.00 per barrel to shippers. 

The grape crop was excellent. The steady dry weather was favorable to 
develop its best qualities. Even the Catawba put in its smiles which seldom 
ripens here. How good were the Jefferson, Martha and many others of the 
newer sorts ! 

The Concord was unusually good. The bees worked industriously upon the 
berries that were cracked. I don’t believe they puncture grapes without a 
‘broken skin. Home prices ranged from 2 to 3 cents per pound, in quantity; 
from 4 to 5 cents at retail in the stores. ‘There was very little grape rot this 
season. I had all affected berries picked off from my clusters and destroyed 
as fast as they were detected, being careful not to lose any on the ground. 

Pears and quinces bore generally well and sold for $1.00 to $2.00 per bushel 
at home. Cherries were also abundant and cheap. Common sour cherries 
were sold for $1.00 and $1.50 per bushel. Home grown plums are rarely seen 
in our market. ‘The finest are shipped in here from the northern counties. 

Mr. George April, a large and enterprising farmer seven miles from Ann 
Arbor, has placed on his farm an improved cider press for the manufacture 
of apple jelly. The works are run by steam, with a capacity of 20 horse 
power. The cost of complete machinery is $1,800.00. 

Our society sent a committee to inspect the works, which reported very 
favorably of the jelly made by this process and of the dispatch with which it 
is made. Six gallons of jelly is the yield from 15 bushels of apples. Farm- 
ers go there to have apples worked into jelly on shares. Some of our mem- 
bers have had jelly made from pears and quinces at this establishment, and 
they report satisfactory results. It is believed that by this process of manu- 
facturing jelly, the red raspberry may be turned to good use in case af a glut 
in the market. Also the soft red raspberries which often accumulate in wet 
seasons. 

The following abstract of a paper was appended to Mr. Ganzhorn’s report, 
entitled 


INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES. 
BY PROF. J. B. STEERE. 


The subject of insects and insecticides which you have given me to speak 
upon is a broad one, altogether too broad to be carefully and fully treated of in 
the time allowed at our meetings. 
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Among insecticides, using the word in its ordinary and literal meaning, we 
must include everything which destroys insects at any and every stage of their 
multiform existence. 

The horticulturist himself who has no scruples against using a muscular thumb 
and forefinger, makes an insecticide of no mean value. ‘The insectivorous 
birds and mammals, such as the skunk and badger, must also find their place 
in the list. To these are to be added the insects themselves which prey on 
others, or their eggs or larve. Then, there are the fungi, plants of low orga- 
nization, which attack and destroy enormous numbers of insects in their imma- 
ture stages. And we must also mention extremes of weather, heat and cold, 
drought and moisture, which no doubt aid in keeping our insect pests under 
control, and probably have much to do with the almost entire absence of some 
species during certain years. 

In addition to this varied list of insecticides, drawn from such different 
sources, we have those substances which are applied by man himself to the 
plants infested by injurious insects. The list of these is a long one, but it can 
be readily divided into two classes, mineral and vegetable poisons. 


MINERAL INSECTICIDES. 


Among the mineral or inorganic insecticides the arsenical compounds take 
the first rank, from their cheapness and general utility. The objections to 
their use are, first, they are dangerous to man and the domestic animals; sec- 
ond, they also injure plant life when used in too great quantity; third, they 
affect the stomachs only of insects that bite off the outer parts of leaves and 
buds. Insects which bore deep into leaves or stems to suck the juices are not 
much affected by these poisons. Three forms of arsenic are used, Paris green, 
London purple, and white arsenic. The most commonly used is Paris green. 
It costs forty cents per pound in Ann Arbor at the present time. The propor- 
tions used are one tablespoonful to four gallons of water; or one pound of 
Paris green to twenty pounds of flour. The insects for which it is usually 
applied, are potato beetles, currant worms, cabbage worms, canker worms 
and codling moths. 

London purple is claimed by C. V. Riley and other experts to be in general 
as effective as Paris green. The proportions used are half a pound to fifty gal- 
lons of water; or half a pound to eighteen pounds of flour or other dry sub- 
stance. It is used for the same insects as Paris green. London purple costs in 
Ann Arbor twenty cents per pound. 

The third form of arsenic is white arsenic. his is worth experimenting 
with. C. V. Riley gives this formula: Boil one pound of white arsenic and 
one pound sal soda in a gallon of water until the arsenic is dissolved; then use 
one quart of this to forty gallons of water; use for the same insects and in the 
same way as Paris green. White arsenic can be bought in Ann Arbor by the 
quantity at eight cents per pound, and sal soda at five cents. White arsenic is 
more dangerous than either of the other forms of arsenic because it is color- 
less in solution and may easily be taken for something harmless. It should be 
colored by soluble Prussian blue. 

Paris green, from its high price, is more apt to be adulterated than the others, 
which are so cheap that they are hardly worth the trouble of adulteration. 
The fear that such a common use of forms of arsenic would poison the ground 
finally, seems to be considered without foundation by scientific men. 
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EATON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


President—H. D. Griffith, Eaton Rapids. 
Vice President—Dayid B. Hale, Eaton Rapids. 
Secretary aud Treasurer—S. R. Fuller, Eaton Rapids. 


The society for some months was at low ebb, but just previous to the State 
fair a picnic was held on the Methodist camp grounds, quite interesting and 
instructive, at which time it was decided to hold meetings at the houses of the 
members. The October meeting convened at the farm of Wm. P. Green and 
the special feature of the occasion was an address by Prof. Bailey of the Agri- 
cultural college. This was followed by a grand meeting atthe home of Judge 
Shaw in November. Both of these meetings were largely attended and replete 
with interesting discussions. The society is again on its feet and with good 
promises of future usefulness. 
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INGHAM COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


President—uL. H. Bailey, Jr. F 
Secretary—C. B. Stebbins. 


The society has held some excellent meetings, but in the absence of any re- 
ports, the following extracts from addresses given before the society are here 
appended : 


HORTICULTURE A SCIENCE—AN EXTRACT. 
PROF. BAILEY, BEFORE INGHAM COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


2 - = * We must correct ourselves if we entertain the notion 
that horticulture has to do simply with securing the best and largest products. 
It inquires about the means as well as after the ends. It seeks for the why as 
well as the how. The why isscience; the how is practice. Ever since Thomas 
Andrew Knight began to demand why grafts live and vary and why insects 
fertilize flowers, horticulture has been a science; and although that science is 
nearly a century old, it is still mainly known as an art. Why are trees smaller 
and rounder, fruits better and colors intenser as we go northward? Why do 
plants germinate quicker and at lower temperatures in cold countries? Why is 
the apple hardy and the fig tender? Why do latent characters sometimes ap- 
pear in offspring? Why are small plants most fertile? Whydo plants become 
variegated and why is variegation contagious? Why does the Kittatinny black- 
berry rust when many others do not? Why does the apple succeed as a root- 
graft when the pear does not? Why are some flowers white and others yellow 
on the same plant? Why do potatoes run out? Why do American straw- 
berries vary, while European ones do not? Why do cuttings taken in the fall 
become calloused on the wound? Whydo plants lose their poisonous properties 
when taken northward? Why do cuttings of the yew require two years in 
which to root? Why does the sassafras lose much of its characteristic aroma 
when grown in England? Why do some plants take from hard wood cuttings 
and others only from soft wood cuttings? Why do some seeds require two 
years in which to germinate? Why does not the rye plant vary? Why do 
leaves of the purple egg plum escape the leaf-killmg fungus more than those of 
most other varieties? Why does not the horse-radish produce seeds? Why do 
peach trees sometimes bear nectarines? Why does the Canada egg plum fail 
to grow on the peach while most other yarieties succeed on it? In short, why 
do plants grow? LEvyery plant in your garden is an interrogation point. Try 
the experiment for one half day this spring of asking yourself all that you do 
not know about the plants you meet, and I will guarantee that you will have 
laid out work enough for a lifetime if you should attempt to answer your ques- 
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tions. The amount which we do not know is astonishing. If a “ little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing,” then surely are we all in danger! But there is an 
universal invitation to know more. The materials for study are everywhere. 
No science has more of them than has horticulture. This science is new, fresh, 
bracing. It invites us all out of doors, and challenges us to ask questions. 
Most people would find more contentment in life for some attention given to 
trees and flowers. But you will never believe it until you try it. My fingers 
might itch with adyice and my pen burn the paper with enthusiasm, but I 
could not convince you. I cannot describe the charm of an acquaintance with 
a growing plant. You must live in the charm or die without it. You will not 
experience it if you set out a tree and let it die, neither if you set it out and 
some day gather its fruit. You must ask it questions; if you do not it will 
always be but a simple tree. Watch it closely. Raise it from theseed. Every 
week you will catch it in some new trick. 


THE PROPAGATION OF WOODY PLANTS, 
LOUIS KNAPPER BEFORE INGHAM COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Woody plants are propagated either by natural means or artificial methods. 
We call natural propagation that obtained by means of seeds. This produces 
plants which are like the mother plant in its general characteristics. Should 
seeds of varieties, however, be used for cultivation, it often happens that the 
young plant suffers more or less material change. ‘Thus the seeds of our best 
pear trees and cultivated roses reproduce pear trees and roses, but the latter 
have neither exactly the same wood nor foliage, nor the same blossoms and 
fruit as the mother plant which produced the seed. 

Artificial propagation takes place by slips, shoots and cions. Its end is to 
faithfully propagate a certain variety in all its parts. An occasional deviation 
would only be caused by chance or change of cultivation. Such contingencies 
and deviations (freaks of nature) form a partial source of new products, which 
each year appear in the province of gardening. 


Propagation from Seed. 


Propagation by means of seed is the operation by which the seed is entrusted 
to the soil in order to bring forth plants. The process is not the same for dif- 
ferent kinds of plants; it changes in accordance with the choice of season and 
method. . 

Nature advises us by her example to sow the seed directly after its complete 
maturity, but the conditions imposed upon the gardener do not allow him to 
follow this advice under all circumstances. Our sowing in the open air takes 
place at two different seasons of the ene First, from April to June; second, 
from August to October. 

Among the first are the grains of those species which sprout quickly and 
whose young shoots become woody fast enough to resist the cold of winter, e. g., 
the elm. ‘This tree blossoms and ripens its seed in the spring, so that a sow- 
ing of elms, if it takes place in June, can furnish little stems for the nursery 
by the time the leaves fall. We sow directly after harvest the seeds of stone 
fruit, with a hard shell which opens with difficulty, in order to soften the hard 
seed-shell, and by this means allow a freer development of the embryo ; as, for 
example, the stones of the plum, cherry, apricot, peach and almond. 
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Lastly, we also sow directly after their maturity somewhat less hardshelled 
seeds with a fleshy kernel, which soon loses its germinating power upon contact 
with air, as the seeds of the oak, chestnut, and the berries of the laurel tree. 
Thus our imitation of nature in germination seems more assured, the plants 
grow quicker and earlier, and the tree itself grows more hardy. 

We must not forget, however, to mention the unfavorable side of this 
method, which is that in sowing before winter one has to fear decay and damage 
by animals. ‘To avoid this double evil, an intermediate sowing has been intro- 
duced, by which the seed is preserved from the time of harvest to its germina- 
tion. We call this method the stratification of seeds, of which we will speak 
later. 

For sowing in spring we await the month of April. Then our planting is 
finished, the climate having attained the proper temperature and the earth 
being somewhat warmed. If, however, great heat or constant rains are to be 
feared, it will be better to postpone the work and wait for more favorable 
weather. The fall seeds are not so delicate as those of spring. As germina- 
tion begins only after winter it suffices that the soil prepared for the reception 
of the seed should be in the condition which is required for the cultivation of 
the species in general. 


Preparation of the Seed for Sowing. 


We delay gathering the seeds of the woody plants until the fruit which con- 
tains them is quite ripe. Some of the fruits fall off or change color where 
they are grown to the tree ; with others the envelope dries up or decays. In. 
short, the conditions which mark the maturity of different seeds cannot be 
expressed in general terms. ‘T’o recognize maturity is the task of the faithful 
observer and the professional men, who are seldom deceived. After a violent 
wind, and when the time of early frost approaches, the fruit which lies scattered 
on the ground must be gathered. Most of the seeds, however, require to be 
picked by hand or knocked off with poles. The kernels of eatable fruits are 
put aside for early sowing as soon as the fruit has been eaten or otherwise dis- 
posed of. The kernel is left in the envelope if the latter is not inclined to 
mould or ferment and is not in the way when handled, as is the case with pulpy 
fruit, the pulp of which soon spoils. If decomposition would be hurtful, how- 
ever, the seeds are taken out soon after the harvest or during the winter, which 
can be done mostly without washing by mere rubbing, etc. The seeds must be 
kept in boxes of sound wood or in labeled linen bags in a place which is neither 
too damp nor too dry, or, if that is not possible, in a rather dry place; and 
they must be kept from the light and from the influence of frost. It is nec- 
essary to keep the seed in good condition until the time of sowing, and in 
order to preserve it from shrinking and moulding and sprouting the germ, it 
must be treated carefully from the harvest day. We begin by exposing the seed 
to the air, which dries it gradually without hurting it by the removal of its 
innate moisttire which it needs for germination, and proceed in the following 
manner: 

As soon as the seeds are gathered they are freed from their useless parts and 
spread on a sheet or on the dry floor of abarn in the shade. They are aired 
sometimes either by shaking them or by turning them several times until the 
shell has attained the natural color of maturity. Should they be spread on 
the floor this period is recognized by the entire disappearance of the dampness 
which the seed had communicated to the wood. It is useless to treat in this 
way fine seeds or such as are enclosed in a capsule or those which must be 
sowed and stratified immediately. There are certain seeds surrounded by a 
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pulpy or oily covering, like those of the Texas ilex, crataegus, magnolia, and 
some eatable fruits, which germinate more regularly if they are rubbed with 
fresh sand. The sowing, be it preparatory or lasting, must directly follow this 
rubbing. 

The seed of fir and pine trees can be obtained from the cones only by expos- 
ing the latter to strong, dry heat. The cedar of Lebanon must be excepted. 
Before getting the seeds from the cones they have to be put in damp moss. 
As to the fine seeds, like those of the alder, the fruit is gathered before its 
maturity, and exposed to the sun on a sheet. If the seeds are easily scattered 
by the air like those of the willow, the branches on which the catkins hang are 
cut off at the time, then pushed into the seed-bed prepared for them. Should 
this treatment be impossible we ought to rub the catkins -+: our hands to free 
them from the down. 

There are winged seeds whose wings are so firmly attached to the seed, as 
those of the white beech, that it is best to put the fruit together in a heap in 
the shade, to moderately moisten it, to beat and then sift it. The pulp of apples 
and pears used for cider is spread in the open air and cleaned by breaking the 
lumps and placing them on frames. The stones of plums, cherries, peaches 
and apricots ought to keep their pulp in order to keep the seed in good condi- 
tion. The seeds, which are closely connected with a fleshy receptacle like the 
strawberry, are first dried in the sun, then rubbed between the hands, then 
mixed with fine earth and sown immediately. Raspberries and currants are 
treated in the same manner. If the flesh is hard as with the fruit of the rose- 
bush, they are put in a heap and dampened to hasten their decomposition. 
When the seed is old, but has not quite lost the power of germinating, it is 
necessary to revive it by soaking it in water warmed by the sun, or in brine. 
I have to repeat that the sowing must take place immediately after, as the 
moistening of the seed is allowable only just before being put in the soil. We 
can assure ourselves of the good conditions of the seed by examining the in- 
terior which must be entirely sound and whole, of course, but as we cannot use 
this method generally, we often put the seeds into a vessel filled with water 
and leave them there for from two to twenty-four hours according to their 
nature. Those swimming on the surface are doubtful; still, rather than to 
throw them away, we sow them closer together then those the soundness of 
which is certain. According to logical principles, however, they ought to be 


thrown away. 
Stratification of Seeds. 


The interstratifying of seeds is a transitory way of sowing between the epoch 
of their harvest and the definite time of sowing. It can be used with seeds 
which germinate slowly and with difficulty, also with those which soon lose 
their germinating powers, and, finally, with those which are sought for by 
crows, black-birds, rats, or mice. It is we!l to stratify the seeds at the foot of 
a wall, in a cellar, a box, basket, or barrel. The sowing of the seeds directly 
after their harvest would save this work, but they would then easily be 
destroyed by their enemies, as decay and washing away, and the soil would be 
unproductive to the time of the sprouting of the little plant. I mention the 
hawthorn which remains in the ground twenty months before beginning ger- 
mination. 

Stratifying is a necessary operation with the chestnut, oak, stone-fruit and 
apple-fruit. Also with all hard-shelled seeds, like the hawthorn; and, 
finally, with all those which germinate slowly and dry up rapidly. For strati- 
fication we take either a barrel, a box, flower-pot, or pan, the bottom of which 
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must be perforated and then covered with little stones or broken pieces of pot- 
tery. In this way the drainage of the water and the admission of air is 
assured. This coarse drainage is then covered with a thick layer of sandy 
soil, on this is spread a layer of seed, this is followed by a layer of earth, on 
which i is again spread a layer of seed, then another layer of earth, and so on, 
until the vessel is quite filled. Too great a number of layers, however, would 
rot the fleshy fruits and make the others mouldy. Five layers are accepted as 
the average for any kind of seed. ‘The soil which is used must be dry, loose 
and fine. We recommend loamy river sand which has been exposed to atmos- 
pheric influences for a year and has been often stirred. Sometimes the several 
layers of earth are pressed down so that the sprouting rootlets of an upper 
layer cannot reach the lower ones. The earth layers are made from one to 
uwo inches, according to the size of the seeds. The seeds are put side by side, 
without encroaching, in order that germination may take place freely ; and 
the gardener who knows the development of the embryo can obtain the better 
development of the plantlets by the position of the seeds. The box or vessel 
fixed for the reception of the seed must be brought to a cellar or a dark out- 
house, ,and so it is needful to take all the material needed there and proceed 
to stratification. If rats and mice are feared, one can prevent their doing any 
harm by covering the last layer with boards, bricks or pieces of slate. It is 
best to water sparingly, only two wettings are sufficient ; the layers are mostly 
watered but once, about midwinter. The state of germination is examined 
from February 15 to March 15; should it be backward, the wetting is 
renewed, and this would be the first watering if the stratification had been 
made inJanuary. ‘The time of the stratification must be calculated according 
to the facility of germination of the seeds. Wishing to hurry an early germi- 
nation by too early sowing would have a bad influence on the plant and expose 
it to the caprices of early spring. 

We must begin with the kinds which germinate with difficulty and slowly, 
and after having softened the leathery envelope by soaking it in water during 
twenty-four hours, the seed is well prepared. Almonds, for example, which 
were put in layers in January or February, after such preparation and after 
haying been watered a month later, can be set out in April, and that is early 
enough. ‘The temperature of the place in which the stratified seeds are kept 
_ has to be taken into account. Moderate warmth has a furthering influence 
on vegetation.» Unless the cellar be an ice cellar, growth will commence always 
later out of doors than in such a protected place. 

For stratification in the open air we choose a sheltered, dry and easily drained 
corner in the garden; for example, the foot of the wall of a building. A hole 
must be dug broader at the bottom than at the opening and the seed sur- 
rounded by some loose soil. To counteract dampness and frost also, the 
uppermost layer must incline to the front and be covered with straw or dry 
leaves. The hole might be lined with brush, boards or bricks. Should there 
be too much dampness stratification in heaps would be preferable to that in 
holes. The hill is then again covered with a thick layer of earth and straw or 
dry leayes, and over this some brush. On the top of the heap is placed a pot 
bottom side up, and at its base is opened a small ditch for drainage. Damp- 
ness can further be prevented by cov ering the soil with gravel or by. raising the 
heap. Stratification in the open air is used with hardy kinds of seeds of which 
one has a considerable quantity. So the seeds of the maple and ash-tree are 
put in layers before they dry up, as their germination takes place only after 
eighteen months. 
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MUSKEGON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL -SOCIETY. 


REPORTED BY SECRETARY HOLT. 


The annual meeting of the society was held on the fourth day of January 
when the following officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

President—J. H. Whitney. 

Vice President—W. M. Collier. 

Secretary and Treasurer—H. H. Holt. 

EHzecutive Committee—F. F. Bowles, A. R. Williams, E. B. Crandall, 
Frank Dorn, W. M. Collier. 


The re-election of Mr. Whitney as President was a deserved compliment to 
that gentleman at the hands of the members. He has labored hard and 
earnestly in behalf of the society and has succeeded in making the meetings 
of a very interesting nature, so much so that its membership has largely 
increased. The past year has been a successful one with the society, and it 
now has more members than during any of the five years of its existence, and 
the interest seems to be increasing, particularly among the fruit growers. 

Mr. Holt, who was re-elected secretary and treasurer, says the only reason 
why he takes such an interest in the society is that he is anxious to see the 
raising of small fruits more extensively engaged in in Muskegon county. 

The executive committee were directed to prepare a program for the 
monthly meetings of the society for the year, when the meeting adjourned. 


February Meeting. 


The executive committee presented the following program which was 
adopted. 
PROGRAM FOR 1886. 


Feb. 6—‘‘The effect of unripe fruits on the market,” by F. F. Bowles. Discussion led 
by Joseph Randall. 

March 6—‘‘Pruning and grafting,” by George Ashton. ‘‘Fertilizers and their appli- 
cation,” by Elias E. Campany. 

April 10—‘‘Ornamental shrubs and their cultivation,” by C. L. Whitney. Discussion 
led by George Kinsman. 

May 1—‘‘The establishment of a city market,” by W. M. Collier. Discussion led by 
F. F. Bowles. 

June 6—‘‘Can sandy soils be cultivated successfully?” by H. H. Holt. Discussion led 
by Capt. E. P. Giles. 

duly 3—‘‘Raspberries and currants,” by Frank Dorn. Discussion led by W. M. 
Collier, 

August 7—‘‘The establishment of a cannery,” by L. N. Keating. Discussion led by 
He Holt: 
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Sept. 4—‘‘Market gardening,” by Chas. E. Whitney. Discussion led by Orman 
Baxter. 

Oct. 2—‘‘The grape,” by Myron Flanders. Discussion led by Mark Rousell. 

Nov. 13—‘‘Fertilizers and their application,” by F, F. Bowles. Discussion led by 
Elias EK. Campany. 

Dec. 4—*‘The cultivation of celery,” by A. R. Williams. Discussion led by C. C. 
Flint. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


On Fruits— Messrs. F. F. Bowles, Geo. Ashton, A. R. Williams, Miss M. M. Peck 
and Mrs. C. L. Whitney. 

On Flowers—Messrs. C. L. Whitney, C. C. Flint, Geo. Kinsman, Mrs. H. D. Baker, 
and Mrs, H. H. Holt. 

On Vegetables—Elias E. Campany, Chas. E. Whitney, H. H. Holt, Orman Baxter 
and Robert Pett. 


After the adoption of this report a discussion was had on ‘The effect of 
unripe fruit on the market.’? Joseph Randall led the discussion, and was 
followed by Messrs. Campany, Collier, Holt and others. 

The Society then adjourned to meet March 6, at which time George Ashton 
will read a paper on “Pruning and grafting.’? Mr. Elias Campany will also 
read a paper at this meeting on “Fertilizers and their application.”’ 


March Meeting. 


The meeting held on the first Saturday in March was unusually well attended 
and great degree of interest exhibited by those present in the proceedings. 
Geo. Ashton read the following paper on the subject of 


Pruning and Grafting. 


He said: “It is essential to the beauty and safety of the tree to have the 
top as evenly balanced as possible, and, if it can be avoided, not to have any 
forked trees. Much has been said about low heading apple trees—so much 
that I think that farmers are led to extremes, thereby making an unsightly 
tree and one that will not bring the best results. Some varieties, where the 
branches naturally grow upwards may be headed lower those varieties where 
the branchés grow horizontally. 
~ Care should be taken to have the branches high enough to allow cultivation 
and not to have the fruit near the ground. My observation has been that 
apples growing on branches near the ground are always inferior in size, color 
and flavor. The best time to prune, in my judgment, is when the sap is 
flowing freely, as the wounds heal at once, thereby lessening the danger of 
doing the tree a permanent injury. 

“ Pear trees require so little pruning and suffer less from neglect than severe 
pruning, so that we might say it is immaterial whether or not they are pruned 
at all. 

“The remarks concerning apple trees will likewise apply to cherry trees. 
Both cherry and plum trees require as much pruning with the grub hoe as the 
knife. They are liable to sprout from the roots, and those sprouts must be 
removed if you would keep your trees in a fruitful, thrifty and healthy con- 
dition. 

“Currants and Gooseberries—These are neglected as much as any fruit. 
They are allowed to grow up almost a mass of fruitless branches, and their 
fruit is inferior. It is said they should be trimmed up as a tree. 
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“ Raspberries should be cut back closer than most farmers cut them—say two 
feet. The weaker canes should be removed and not more than six of the 
strongest allowed to stand. 

“ Black caps should be cut off during the summer season, but the reds should 
be allowed to grow and be cut in the spring. 

‘“Why not prune strawberries? It would be difficult to prune them after 
the manner of pruning other fruit—by removing a part of the plant—but with 
a pair of sharp scissors a man can cut a portion of the fruit spurs in a day 
from a good-sized patch of strawberries. 

<< Grapes—In pruning one year old vines they should be cut back to three 
buds. The second year they shouldn’t be cut so close— say to six buds. The 
third year they may be allowed to bear lightly. Our object in pruning should 
be to prevent the main vine from running too far from the root, and as it is » 
impossible to keep them of uniform height, we will say that they may vary 
from 18 to 36 inches. But some say it is natural for the grape vine to grow a 
long vine, and if we interfere with nature’s laws we injure the vine and cur- 
tail the crop. I answer that it is the nature of the apple tree to grow from 50 to 
60 or 70 feet high, and so thick with branches that a small bird would find it 
difficult to fly through them, yet no one is so foolish as to say that an apple 
tree should be allowed to grow as it pleased, in order to bring the best results. 

“T never was a believer in summer pruning but have ever held that it was 
wrong both in theory and practice. In an article read before this society in 
1882 the writer gave as his remedy for disease of the grape, early summer 
pruning, thereby turning the flow of sap from the vine, making a channel into 
the grape, giving it vigor and hardiness to resist attack. I assert that the sap 
that produces wood will not produce grapes. There is as great a difference in 
their composition as in flesh and bone. 

‘‘ Scientists tell us that flesh-producing food will not make bone and vice versa. 
I understand there is an upward and downward flow of sap. As it flows 
upward and through the branches the wood-producing food is taken up and is 
used in making and ripening the wood. When it reaches the leaves the wood- 
producing food is all taken up, and what is left returns to the root or as much 
of it as is not taken up by the grape, and in its way it builds up the grape. 
Later in the season the action of the sun on the leaves converts part of it into 
sugar, thereby sweetening our grapes. Hence I assert that summer pruning 
will not benefit the grape a particle. I have known grapes to be ruined by 
summer pruning. If we want to stimulate the fruit to more rapid growth or 
strengthen it to resist disease, what is the rational course to pursue? I 
answer to remove a portion of the fruit. But I have been asked the question 
whether I ever summer prune. In certain cases Ido. I take away all shoots 
that come up from the root, cutting them off, under the surface, and sometimes 
take off a part of the useless branches from the stock. In case of a vine put- 
ting out a multitude of branches, and none of them growing well, I remove all 
but two or three of the strongest, but I never take a leaf off a vine bearing 
grapes. In all your pruning be careful to cut close to the trunk and not have 
your vines or trees ornamented with unsightly snags.”’ 

Mr. Randall, of Norton, then led in a discussion, taking up the points in the 
paper read, carefully, one by one, and also gave illustrations as to his manner 
of pruning. He thought different climates and soils required different 
methods of pruning. He did not agree with Mr. Ashton in regard to pruning 
apple-trees. Thought the best time was when the trees were in blossom; did 
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not believe in cultivating among cherry-trees at all. In regard to the pruning 
of strawberry plants, had never thought of it, but did not see why it would 
not be a good plan. Believed that in pruning grapes we should be governed 
by the strength of the vine, the soil in which it was planted, and the amount 
of exposure it had to the sun ; thought the sun should shine on the root as 
well as on the leaves of the vine. Thought twenty or twenty-five pounds of 
grapes was too much for a vine to bear. 

Mr. Ashton then gave an exhibition of spur pruning. He thought the 
reason the grapes did not ripen was that the vine was too long, not cut back 
enough. 

Mr. Randall gaye an explanation of mildew, the cause and the remedy there- 
for; also his plan of grafting grape vines, showing some of his grafts. 

The chair then introduced Mr. Saang, a German, who has lately become a 
member of the society. Mr. Saang gave a brief but comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the manner of pruning in the old country. He is a man of a great 
deal of experience in grape culture and is a valuable addition to the society. 

Mr. Collier had tried summer pruning of grape vines, and had grapes in 
blossom, green and ripe on the vine all at once—in September. Did not like 
the tree plan of pruning currants and gooseberries. Preferred the bush plan 
in order to cope with the borers. 

Prof. Whitney favored the long arm system of pruning. Thought the 
grapes were thrown more in the sun. Cited the Whittlesey vineyard in St. 
Joseph, which is on the same kind of soil as ours, is pruned on that plan and 
their fruit is famous the world over. Thought we did not prune enough. 
Better take two years longer to grow the vine and wait for grapes. 


Mr. Ashton said that the grapes growing nearest the root were the sweetest. 
Thought we should prune to put more sugar in our grapes. 


Mr. Collier: If Mr. Ashton wants sugar in his grapes, he will have to have a 
warmer August than we had last year or put it in himself. 


Mr. Williams asked: ‘‘If you do not believe in summer pruning what are 
we to do with the shoots that run out 15 or 20 feet during the summer; often 
across the rows, interfering with cultivation?” 


Mr. Saang: They should be cut off as soon as they start with a pair of shears. 
I put manure around my vines during the cool weather last August, and my 
grapes all ripened early and evenly. 


Mr. Campaney thought apple trees should be trimmed low enough that the 
sun could not shine on the body of the tree. Thought the best cultivator to 
use in an orchard was a drove of hogs. Thought cultivation broke the roots 
and damaged the body of the tree more than all the good it did. The hogs 
would keep the ground worked up, keep it mellow and eat all the wormy fruit 
as fast as it fell off, thus destroying all the insects and worms. Thought more 
orchards were injured by heat and cultivation than by cold weather. He then 
read a very well written article on “Fertilizers and their application,” showing 
the different kinds to be used, and the manner of applying. 


EK. E. Campaney, of Norton, then read a paper upon 


FERTILIZERS AND THEIR APPLICATION. 


Opinions in this haye been formed by experimenting and observation of what, 
when and how fertilizers are to be applied. In my opinion, the clay soil needs 
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different applications of materials from sand or loam, the clay being a solid, 
compact substance, needing an application of something to open, loosen and 
make more porous, for if the season is wet it holds water on the surface and 
injures the crop; if an extremely dry season it packs so hard that it is almost 
impossible to cultivate or work. From my experience the application of coarse 
straw manure from stables, barn yard or pig pens, or something to plow under, 
as peas, corn or buckwheat, is good; but clover is best, loosening sufficient to 
let surface water go down. 


If manure is used, or anything containing ammonia, plow under as soon as 
convenient, to retain the ammonia. Anything that contains alkali never 
should be used on clay, for it forms a stronger compact. Wood ashes, leached 
or unleached, would be injurious. I at one time saw leached ashes applied on 
clay by one of my neighbors, in Niagara county, York State. He bought all 
the ashes from an ashery for several years, and applied to a field of ten acres, 
plowing them under. He cultivated through the summer, and sowed to wheat 
in September, after taking the crop off the nextsummer. The following spring 
was dry in April, and he plowed for corn, but received little benefit for three 
or four years after; and to bring it back to its former condition he used the 
large kind of clover, and plowed it under. Sandy or loamy soils require differ- 
ent applications—almost the reverse from clay. Loamy and sandy soils at 
some seasons are too loose, and need compacting. Anything containing alka- 
lies, phosphates, or wood ashes would form a surface and make it compact. 

In this sandy country we see farmers drawing manure from the city, com- 
posed of sawdust used for bedding in stables; and, in my opinion, that kind of 

rmaanure needs a great deal of labor to give small benefit. It has to be applied 
almost every year, keeps the land continually in use, and exhausts all the prop- 
erties required for certain crops. Applying clover has a tendency to bring 
back what is required, or exhausted by the continuation of one crop. In sow- 
ing clover, to get quick returns, use the large kind, as in clay, and when plowed 
under use a roller to press the soil more firmly together and form a solid surface. 
It is better, however, to leave the land in clover for two or three years, applying 
plaster and giving the land time to receive all the benefit. The proper applica- 
tion of plaster is of great benefit to clover. Some use tco much, and apply 
too early in spring before the surface is warm; for p'aster is of a cold nature, 
and its great benefit is that it attracts from the atmosphere. Use from thirty 
to fifty pounds per acre. Have seen more benefit from thirty pounds than two 
hundred. A compost can be made of plaster, ashes, lime, salt and guano from 
the hen roost and applied to any crop, grain, vegetables, or fruit with good 
effect and in small quantities. It has the same power of drawing from the 
atmosphere that plaster alone has, and strong tendency to form a compact sur- 
face. It will retain its effects longer than any manure containing ammonia, 
for one evaporates and the other attracts. 

When we sow clover we should be liberal with seed; sow a peck per acre, and 
if a good stand is obtained, give the soil the largest portion of the growth. 
You will raise the condition of the soil quicker than to take all that grows for 
hay, and leave nothing but the roots to benefit the soil. Now, Ido not main- 
tain that manure drawn from town or barn-yard will do no good, for any kind 
will do a certain amount; but, from my experience and observation, we can 
obtain more benefit from clover than from any other application, if assisted by 
thirty or forty pounds of plaster each spring, as soon as it is warm enough to 
start the clover 
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C. L. Whitney led in the discussion of the paper by showing that there 
were thirteen essential elements entering into the combination of plants and 
necessary to their growth, viz.: potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, 
carbon, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and chlorine. 
Ten of these were abundantly provided by nature in the soil maintain and 
aid and none need have any care about their supply, but the other three, potas- 
ium, phosphorus and nitrogen, were usually needed and should be supplied in 
our system of manuring. ach ton of green clover plowed under had manur- 
ial value in it of $12.62. As five tons of green clover can be grown to the acre, 
a crop turned under was worth $63.13; with the same cured and sold for hay, 
it would not bring $40 if it did that. 

A ton of the best barn yard or cow stable manure is worth $5 while the 
ordinary manure is only worth $1 98 per ton and some is not worth that. 

A ton of dry muck has a value of $7.81 mostly in nitrogen. Dry bones pul- 
verized finely are worth $32.89, for manure they lack in potassium. 

Wood ashes have a manurial value of $11.60 per ton and if leached still are 
worth $6.80, but neither have nitrogen in them, hence muck and ashes are 
good used together. 

Plaster is valuable. First, to aid in the decomposition of the silicates of 
alumina and silicon: second, to arrest the escape of the volatile carbonate of 
ammonia, hence its value upon the compost heap and stables, etc. All animal 
remains, bones, flesh, hair, etc., should be saved and carefully covered with: 
earth. All waste from the house and barn, cleanings of the hen roost and 
privy, all weeds, etc., should be carefully compacted and saved for the soil. 
They are more valuable than barn yard manure. Salt, lime and ashes, min- 
erals, are valuable, as also coal ashes, in making light soils more compact and 
capable of holding moisture. They are more or less valuable as insecticides. 


April Meeting. 
C. L. Whitney read a paper entitled 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS AND THEIR CULTIVATION, 


of which the following is a synopsis: 


Gardening is a fine art, one of the six fine arts of the day, and bears a similar 
relation to architecture that painting does to sculpture—that music does to 
poetry. The effect or use of these arts is to create pleasure by producing 
beauty. Gardening may be useful as well as beautifying, adding to the wealth 
as well as to the gratification of the artist, but we shall treat of the subject 
only in the ornamental sense. 

Why do we plant trees, shrubs, etc.? First, because of an intense desire to 
see something growing, to shelter and to add to the natural surroundings of 
our homes. Second, to ornament by hiding the defects and deformities in our 
surroundings. Third, to add to the natural beauty of the landscape and to 
supplement the efforts of the architect in the buildings. 
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To secure the highest objects in planting we should have some plan lest we 
destroy rather than enhance beauty and make more apparent existing defects. 

What to plant to secure the desired end is very essential. The size of the 
grounds is an important consiceration. A city or village lot has little room 
for ornamental shrubbery and large trees should not be used in groups or as 
single plants; some varieties bear grouping while others will not. 

For lines of trees or shrubs those of uniform size should be used on our 
streets. To plant in the proper place and the best for each place requires skill, 
and not to crowd the grounds is equally important. 

In large grounds, such as the farmer can have, larger growing varieties and 
more kinds can be used. The same is true of our public grounds or parks. 

The time to plant any tree or shrub is just as the buds begin to open, just 
showing the green tip. The same is true of the evergreen. ‘This will give a 
long season for planting. The willow and poplar begin to leave early, and 
should be planted early; while the maple comes later, and the catalpa still 
later, and the evergreens still later. What shall we plant? If we have large 
grounds that will permit the use of tall trees that grow from thirty feet 
upward, take theelm. Of maples, the hard maple is slow growing, and though 
the soft maple grows quickly it branches in such shape as to be liable to split 
down unless it is trimmed properly. 

The tulip tree or whitewood, which grows only in the United States, is a 
‘clean, handsome tree and should be more planted. ‘The beech and linden 
are both good. ‘The silver-leaved poplar grows rapidly but sprouts badly. The 
balm-of-Gilead has handsome bronze, green and gold foliage and is fragrant. 
The black walnut is good for shade and for fruit. Some tall pyramidal trees, 
like the Lombardy poplar and the larch, may be used. 

For smaller grounds and to use among larger trees take shorter trees, grad- 
ing from fifteen to twenty feet, such as the catalpa, fine in both bloom and 
leaf. The birch, horse chestnut, buckeye, sweet chestnut, butternut (the two 
latter being useful for their fruits), hawthorn, sweet bough and such other 
varieties of the apple, mulberry, and such evergreens as the Norway spruce 
pine and fir may be added. For still smaller grounds take the shrubs, growing 
from seven to fifteen feet in height, as the lilac, brown and white fringe, shad- 
berry tree, and matchless Judas tree ; also the mountain ash, wild crab, hyslop, 
and the Siberian and other crab apples. To use for bed grouping and border 
planting, take smaller shrubs, growing from three to seven feet high, among 
which are the many spireas snowball, althea, sweet scented shrub, hydrangea 
paniculata, and shrub honeysuckle. 

Another useful class are called bushes and are less than three feet high. 
The spirea callosa, tub peony, deutzias, daphne, forsythia, rhododendron (if 
protected in winter), wiegela, and others in this class are very useful—more 
useful than anything else of this size, and the roses in borders and beds. ‘The 
June roses—many kinds of hybrids, moss roses and the fragrant tea roses are 
excellent. 

Climbing shrubs have an important place in ornamentation. The clematis, 
wisteria, akebia, ampelepsis, trumpet creeper, and honeysuckle are of high 
importance, yet nearly all need a little protection in winter, as laying down 
upon the ground and covering slightly with leaves. The Limburg rose, like 
the seven sisters, queen of the prairie, Baltimore bell, Dundee rambler and 
some newer varieties, is very fine but needs some protection. These lists 
could be extended, but those given have been tried and found useful. 
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Another class of shrubs for hedges and screens might be added. Mr. Whit- 
ney had these arranged on a large sheet of paper in their several classes. 


Mr. Holt spoke in favor of and encouraged the planting of nut-bearing 
trees. He thought that either the butternut or chestnut were more profitable 
than the peach and the trees were not so liable to get winter-killed. 


The meeting then adjourned until the next monthly meeting, to be held on 
Saturday, May 1. 


May Meeting. 
Wm. M. Collier read the following paper at this meeting. 
A CITY MARKET. 


In bringing this subject of the establishment of a city market before this 
society, if is not with any expectation that any action will be taken to bring 
about « much needed reform in our methods of disposing of the products of 
the soil; but rather with the hope of drawing out considerable discussion. 
The more we agitate this subject, the better. The protection of home indus- 
tries is one of the fundamental principles of our national government. But 
why confine it to the jurisdiction of the nation? Why should not our city 
government protect and foster the agricultural and horticultural interests of 
the surrounding country? 

Under existing conditions, our products—both fruit and vegetable—are sold 
from door to door, by a large number of small growers, and by another class 
living in the city who procure their stock from’ Grand Haven, Grand Rapids 
and other places, and usually consists of the refuse and stale stock left over 
_ from day to day. The stock they offer for sale naturally accumulates at com- 
mission houses and should go to the refuse pile instead of being offered for 
consumption. Where no city market exists and where peddlers are not 
licensed, fresh wholesome products must be brought in competition, and sold 
for nearly the same price as an inferior article. Consequently producers have 
nothing to encourage them in trying to grow anything of superior quality or 
attractiveness. We do grow fruits here, as you all know, that we need not be 
ashamed to offer for sale in the most exacting market, or place before the most 
critical epicure. But you rarely see them offered for sale in our home market. 
It is very seldom that our retailers place our finer fruits before their custom- 
ers. Why? Because our streets are full of peddlers following each other 
from house to house like a funeral procession with their cry of “Strawberries, 
sweet corn, green peas,” etc., from morning till night. Morning did I say? 
Why I have been told that there is no rest for the weary citizen after four 
o’clock in the morning. They are kept awake by the monotonous cry of the 
peddler. Now what is the result? The growers who raise fine fruits and 
vegetables do not peddle. To produce that class of goods, the time that 
would be consumed in peddling must be devoted at home. 

We offer a superior article of fruit to our retailers here at home, but they 
do not offer us any better price than for an inferior grade, for the reason 
that the market is so uncertain, owing to consumers being supplied by 
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peddlers’ wagons, that they do not like to take any risks of its spoiling on 
their hands. Consequently our finer fruits seek a foreign market to the detri- 
ment of our consumers. With a city market our retailers would know how 
much of it they could handle to advantage, because they would better under- 
stand the needs of the consumer and the amount of their daily trade, as it 
would be more uniform. As it is now they can tell nothing about it. 

But some will say, if we buy at a store we will have to pay more for it than 
if we buy of peddlers. Perhaps there is occasionally a case where the retail- 
er’s price is higher than the price on the street, but I can assure you it is not 
the rule. ‘To the consumer a city market would give the advantage of a bet- 
ter assortment, and a greater variety to choose from, than could be found in a 
peddler’s wagon. It would have the advantage of being fresh and clean, as 
anything not wholesome would be ruled off the market, as it all comes under 
inspection. Then there would be a stated price each day according to the 
supply and demand for each product on the market. Now there is no market 
price for anything, every man has a price of his own without regard to quality 
or grade. ‘To the producers it would be of great benefit also. It would be the 
means of bringing them together to their mutual advantage. It would have 
the tendency to create a pleasant spirit of rivalry between them as to who 
should offer the finest products to be placed on the market in the most attract- 
ive shape. 

It would in fact be one of the best means of educating him to the needs of 
our home market in regard to better fruits and vegetables, and the best meth- 
ods of placing them before all classes of the trade, both wholesale and retail. 
Under the present system of go-as-you-please, he knows nothing of the supply 
and demand for any product, and consequently does not plant either with 
intelligence or profit. As a sanitary measure it would be of considerable 
importance, as everything offered for sale would be open to the inspection of a 
health officer, or market master. Perishable fruits are carted all over the city 
from morning till noon—oyer cross-walks, etc., through the dust and dirt 
which they cannot escape, and surely are not in very good condition for the 
table. 

Muskegon, as every one has reason to believe, is bound to make a city of 
considerable importance. With the advent of greater transportation facilities, 
both by rail and water (for one will certainly bring the other), come increased 
manufacturing interests, and a largely increased population. This will call 
for an extension of the street railway all over the city; the paving or grayel- 
ing of streets, and other internal improvements; and with these improvements 
do not forget ‘‘ the establishment of a city market.” 

Mr. Collier’s paper was discussed by Messrs. Campeney, Tyler, C. L. Whit- 
ney, Chas. Whitney, and Wm. Collier. 


June Meeting. 
At this meeting Henry H. Holt read the following article: 
CAN SANDY SOIL BE MADE PROFITABLE. 


The question proposed as the subject of this article will perhaps suggest 
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several inquiries, among which may be this: ‘“ What has this question to do with 
horticulture, and why should the writer of the article presume to teach practical 
fruit growers?’ Candor compels me to say that no answer can be given to 
the last of these inquiries. In reply, and in explanation of the query as to the 
relation of successful cultivation of sandy soils to fruit growing, will say this, 
that while it is admitted that no portion of our country is better adapted than 
Western Michigan for the cultivation of all kinds of fruits and vegetables 
grown at the north, still, experience has shown that we cannot depend upon 
one kind of fruit alone; or, in fact, upon various kinds of fruit. We have 
learned, as was the case last year with strawberries, that the crop may be so 
abundant, and the weather be such, in the various portions of what is known 
as the strawberry belt, that the entire crop of the country may be thrown upon 
the market, as it were, at once, thus causing almost a total loss of profit on 
the crop. 

Sometimés a late frost or a hard winter may ruin a particular crop, while 
others escape. The proper course, it would seem, for fruit-growers to pursue, 
is to devote a portion of their energies to the cultivation of vegetables. Not 
only this, but most fruit growers own land sufficient to allow them to raise more 
or less of the cereals used by their families, and upon their farms. If this 
couse were followed, fruit growers would not be so dependent upon the results 
of any particular crop. If this is true, and I think it cannot be successfully , 
contradicted, the fruit grower, as well as the farmer, is directly interested in the 
question under discussion. This is not all, because, while it must be admitted 
that most fruits may be successfully cultivated upon lighter soils than are 
required for the various cereals, it is also true that fruits are greatly benefited 
by good soils, provided other surroundings are favorable. 

The various works devoted to the description of the soils covering the sur- 
face of the earth, divide them into three classes according to the amount of 
alumnia or clay poaed in each, to wit: The sandy soil in which sand and 
silica are largely in excess, with small per cent of clay; the clay soil which con- 
tains a larger amount of alumnia, or clay; and the loam which contains a 
medium amount of clay. It is, therefore, true that all sandy soils contain 
more or less alumnia, and that all clay soils contain more less sand and silica. 

There is another fact which may be mentioned that is none the less remarka- 
ble, and that is, that the analyses of plants and general vegetation show that 
none of them contain any alumina, and but very little silica, and that this 
silica is rather accidental than as forming a necessary ingredient of the plant. 
This would rather lead to the belicf that nature furnished both the sand and 
the clay, not directly for the formation of vegetation, but rather for the pur- 
pose of regulating the heat and moisture of the ground while other agencies 
are carrying forward their growth. 

When we recall the fact that such an immense proportion of the bulk of 
the earth is composed of sand, silica, and alumina in their various forms, 
and that their office is only to keep trees and plants in position, and convey 
moisture to their roots, the thought seems almost incredible. 

Whether this be true or not, experience has demonstated the fact that a soil 
in which clay is largely deficient is not regarded as being a good one for any 
kind of vegetation, and that a very stiff clay is almost, if not quite, as poor 
as a barren sand. 

It is also a fact that both soils are affected about alike by the extreme heat 
of summer, while the clay soil has the further disadvantage that it is not so 
readily susceptible to the rays of the sun in spring. 
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Undoubtedly the soil to be preferred particularly for fruit and vegetable rais- 
ing, is that in which there is a reasonable amount of clay, but not enough so 
that the soil would be termed a clay soil. But we cannot all select such a 
soil as we might desire were it in our power to make the choice. Those of us, 
then, who have farms the soil of which does not contain the requisite proportions 
of alumina and silica to regulate the moisture of dry weather in summer, must 
seek to remedy the defect. 

Not only this, but a further analysis shows that the soil of our sandy farms 
is also wanting in a proper supply of lime, soda, potash, magnesia, and certain 
other ingredients of a first-class soil, which nature would have furnished had 
the requisite amount of clay been present to retain whatever amounts of these 
substances came from the vegetation that grew thereon. 

This latter deficiency is not so great, however, as it is generally supposed, as 
shown by a series of experiments made some years since by Professor Kedzie, 
of the Agricultural College, consisting of an analysis of specimens of soil from 
about thirty different localities, including some of the poorest as well as the 
best soils of the State. 

Among these were specimens from the sand plains near Baldwin, and from 
those near Kalkaska, all of which contained magnesia, lime, soda, potash in 
sufficient quantities for a successful cultivation of the soil, were it not for the 
great deficiency of moisture, or rather the lack of ability in the soil to retain 
moisture. Dr. Kedzie also experimented with these specimens of soils for the 
purpose of ascertaining their capacity for retaining moisture. He did this by 
first removing all sticks, stones, and other foreign substances from the soil, and 
drying it as thoroughly as possible. He then filled a funnel-shaped vessel hay- 
ing an opening at the bottom large enough to allow water to escape without 
the loss of soil, and, after weighing it, he poured water upon the soil until it 
would retain no more. It was then again weighed, and the difference in weight 
of each, showed its ability to retain moisture. The result demonstrated that 
soils containing most vegetable matter retain most moisture; those containing 
the largest amount of sand and silica retain the least. Experience has also 
taught that no tree or plant retains life without obtaining moisture, while many 
plants grow luxuriantly placed in bottles of water, without nutriment more 
than they obtain from the air and water. A man can live long without food 
if he is supplied with water, as in the case of Dr. Tanner, and there is a 
greater similarity between human and vegetable life than is generally supposed. 

Both require light, pure air, are poisoned by noxious gases, and require 
water to retain life. : 

If all thus far advanced is true, and I think it will not be disputed, the 
query comes up, can we treat sandy soils in such manner as to retain moisture 
sufficient for satisfactory vegetation? 

Irrigation is out of the question, and we must rely upon fertilizers and proper 
cultivation. In selecting fertilizers, it is not plant food proper that we most 
need, it is plant drink. We should select fertilizers which will assist nature in 
retaining moisture. 

Barn-yard manure when applied alone to sandy soils, does not meet our expec- 
tations, because at the time when most needed, much of it is in a dry state, or 
drifted about by the wind. Manure without moisture is as worthless as tea 
leaves without water. 

The substances deficient in’sandy soils are lime, soda, potash, and magnesia, 
an1 these may be supplied in the form of ashes, salt, lime, and plaster, the sub- 
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stances which experience has shown to be best in fitting it for retention of 
moisture. 

We would not discard barn-yard manure, but advise that it never be used 
alone, applying in connection with lime, ashes, plaster, and salt, so that its 
strength be not wasted. 

The other improvement in the cultivation of sandy soils is in the amount of 
labor bestowed upon the land. Many suppose that if the soil is hoed or cul- 
tivated to keep down the weeds, that all is accomplished. ‘This is a great mis- 
take. Experience shows that if the surface of a sandy soil is changed very 
ofter, the labor is not lost on the crop. 

There are minerals in every soil that remain in a natural state unless exposed 
to the air and oxidized, when they act as fertilizers. 

Frequent hoeing and cultivating changes these with the beneficial result 
shown in summer fallowing. 

The nurseryman understands that budding can only be done when the bark 
of the tree will peel; that many times he can work in the morning, but when 
the sun is hot the bark becomes set and he can work no longer. He then 
starts his horse ‘and cultivator, between the rows, and before he has passed 
many times he can again commence work, as the bark is found to be all right. 

A tree can only grow when its bark will peel, consequently it may grow in the 
forenoon and remain dormant in the afternoon, which fact is also true in regard 
to plants and vegetables. 

In conclusion, the cultivation of sandy soils can be made profitable if suf- 
ficient attention is paid to the manure used, and the amount of labor bestowed 
upon them. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Campeney said: “ All soils, if not 
covered with water, can be made profitable. The main feature in sandy soil is 
to produce moisture. When this can be done crops can be grown; but if it 
have no substance to retain moisture it makes a serious deficiency. In the 
atmosphere which sometimes appears dryest may be found the most moisture. 
We find in harvest time that drops collect on the outside of water pitchers, 
and it does not come from within. If we can, in some similar manner, attract 
moisture to the soil, we accomplish our purpose. Plaster is the best for this 
purpose, and ashes are good. Barn-yard manure contains ammonia and the 
atmosphere tends to draw it away. Ashes and plaster gives to him who 
applies them on fields near manure, two-thirds of its benefits. Clover is a 
great fertilizer because it attracts moisture from the atmosphere. It also 
responds quickly to plaster, as do potatoes also. We should help the natural 
elements. In my opinion this is all we can do.” 


July Meeting. 


There was no paper read at this meeting, fand the same was true of the 
meeting of the society held in August. 
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September Meeting. 


Market gardening was treated by Chas. E. Whitney, of Norton township. 


Prof. Bailey, of the Agricultural College, describes market gardening as 
intensive agriculture, and the raising of wheat, corn, oats, cattle, horses, and 
sheep as extensive agriculture, and says extensive agriculture is easily illus- 
trated, but intensive agriculture or market gardening we can only approach. 

Have any of you ever thought that market gardening was anything but a 
one horse business, engaged in by only those too poor to engage in any other ? 
The market gardeners of the east or those near large cities in our own State 
claim that it is necessary for a gardener to have at least $300 capital per acre, 
and that more profit is realized from one acre with $300 capital than from two 
acres with the same capital. It takes a man with brains and muscle as well 
as capital to make this business a success. 

We must acknowledge that market gardening is a business beyond compre- 
hension, when we take into consideration the amount of its products that are 
displayed so tastefully and abundantly in front of every store and in front of 
counters, in every city, village and four corners in this State and in every State 
in the Union. The sale of these products is foremost in every man’s trade. 
Why ? Because there is a great demand for them and there is money in the 
handling. The dealer places on the outside and in the most conspicuous places 
that which will attract the most attention and for which there is the most 
demand. Look at the amount of money that must necessarily be paid to rail- 
road companies, express companies, transportation companies and transfer 
companies to distribute these products from one State to another, from one 
city to another or from the smaller cities, towns and villages for consumption. 
Look at the vast number of men it must necessarily give employment to. 
ee do you wonder that in illustrating this subject we can only approach 
it 

The demand for fresh and seasonable fruit and vegetables has increased 
wonderfully in the last few years. It is but a short time since we have seen 
these products displayed for sale in only larger cities and villages. Now you 
will see them everywhere. People have learned that plenty of fruit and vegeta- 
bles make stronger boys and girls than dainties from confectioner’s and baker 
shops. That they create fewer doctor’s bills and that they make more muscle 
for the laborer with which to perform his work. 

Market gardening in this locality is but in its infancy. Some of our garden- 
ers have practiced what is termed high culture, not cropping more than twice 
in a single season. Perhaps this is due to our cheap lands and spacious gar- 
dens. But why can not this famous business be conducted in this locality ona 
larger scale. Why can not we furnish vegetables for the world as well as small 
fruits? We certainly can raise a quality that is unsurpassed, all have the soil 
which is a far better soil than that of the famous gardens of Arlington, near 
Boston. Their soil in its original state was sandy plains, destitute of vegeta- 
tion and was known as “Poverty Plains.” Now the gardens on these same 
desert plains are noted for being the most famous, prolific, and profitable gar- 
dens in the United States. 

With our present railroad facilities and those which we soon will have we 
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could place vegetables in a merchantable condition on almost any market in 
this part of the country at any season of the year. We are favored in one 
respect in raising vegetables over some localities, and that is the washing of 
them. Our vegetables present a better appearance right from the ground 
than those that have been washed. They look cleaner and more natural. 

The work of market gardening commences with the new year. The gardener 
should study his catalogue carefully during the long winter evenings. 

Look up all the new varieties of vegetables, vines, shrubs and trees and scru- 
tinize them very closely, for generally there is but one in a thousand that 
amounts to anything. He then should make out complete lists of all seeds 
and other articles which will be needed for the entire season. A liberal amount 
of seeds is quite essential in case re-sowing is necessary where insects destroy 
or in case of dry weather or seed lacking vitality enough to grow a sufficient 
number of plants to insure a good crop. Many gardeners waste time enough 
cultivating waste ground occasioned by the above failures, where something 
might be growing with the crop when ready for market to pay their running 
expenses. ‘This is an important matter in market gardening—not a foot of land 
should lay idle. A surplus amount of seed is also necessary for second crop, 
such as turnips, beets, after early peas and lettuce, turnips, after early pota- 
toes, late rose, early sweet corn. It is quite often the case that the second 
crop is much better than the first. The locality where seed is grown is an 
important matter to the gardeners of this locality. Seed should be thoroughly 
acclimated to our climate. The first work in the spring is the preparing of a 
hot bed with a sufficient capacity for growing such plants as are necessary for 
early planting. I shall not undertake to say anything about raising early 
vegetables under glass, although it is an important matter in market gardening. 
Then comes the work of fertilizing, where it is applied before plowing, also 
pruning in the orchard and among the grapes and currants. This kind of work 
and much more can be done, and should be done, before the time comes to plow 
and sow, for at this time a gardener is very busy. He should plan and lay out 
his garden so as to have it convenient for cultivation, handy to get at early 
vegatables and convenient for second cropping if desirable. He should be sup- 
plied with good tools and adapted to the business. A seed drill is indispensable. 
TI would recommend either the Planet Jr. or Mathews. His tools should be 
always well cared for, kept perfectly clean and bright, and housed during the 
winter season After plowing and harrowing comes the planting and setting of 
plants. In planting corn to obviate.the cut worms I have planied a hill of 
beans between the hills of corn with good success; the worm will eat the beans 
in preference to the corn and by the time the beans are gone the corn will be 
out of the way of the worm. Cull beans may be used for this. In planting 
melons, cucumbers or squashes I consider it better to mulch or top-dress the 
hill with manure than to manure the hill, as it answers two purposes: First to 
keep the ground moist; and second as a fertilizer. This method will show for 
itself in such a season as this. Thorough cultivation is the great secret of 
success; with the gardener close and careful attention is very necessary. Plants 
should be hoed and thinned at the proper time so as not to impede the growth. 
Marketing produce is no small matter. ‘T’o be a successful gardener, he should 
be a good salesman, always courteous, polite, honorable and good natured. He 
should take into consideration that it always takes two to make a bargain. 
The purchaser trying to buy as cheaply as possible, while on the other hand the 
gardener wants the full market price and a little more if he can get it. He 
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should be supplied with a suitable wagon that will carry produce without injury. 
He should arrange his produce on his wagon so as to be attractive and pleasing 
to the eye of the purchaser. Much time is saved sometimes by having a variety, 
as often one man will buy your entire load, when, by haying a big load of one 
kind of vegetable or fruit, you are often obliged to drive all over the city. 
Much more could be said upon this great subject of market gardening; but I 
trust that the experience which we have obtained from our past success and 
failures will aid us more in prospering in the future than anything that I could 
write. Market gardeners let us get to the front in this buisness, we should not 
be satisfied in simply supplying the market of this city. Let us advance by 
raising more produce to the acre, and more acres, a larger variety and a better 
quality. Let us also improve our land, enrich the soil and build up our homes, 
and I believe success will attend us. 

Orman Baxter led the discussion, referring particularly to the advantages of 
a sandy soil to needs of market gardening. 

C. L. Whitney followed, speaking of the lack of information throughout the 
State of the fact that a sandy soil in the vicinity of a large lake had advan- 
tages over a heavy soil in the interior. He mentioned the fact that the market 
garden localities of New York, Boston and Albany and most of the great cities 
of the country were started on what were originally worthless sandy plains. He 
said, too, that we should see to it that when the next census was taken fuller 
statistics be obtained in regard to market gardening. 

Mr. Holt spoke of the advantages enjoyed by those engaged in market 
gardening over the ordinary farmer, in the fact that the variety of crops of the 
latter is so small that if one or more of them failed in product or price, he 
finds himself in a bad condition, while the gardener has an endless number to 
rely upon. Speaking of men in the vicinity of Muskegon who are annually 
realizing a greater net profit from ten and twenty acres than is realized from 
many of the large farms of the interior of the State, he stated that the time 
is not far distant when this locality will become the garden of Michigan, and 
that the prosperous day for Muskegon is when less attention is paid to sawing 
and shipping green lumber and more to the cultivation of the soil. 

Mr. Collier spoke of the advantages of thorough cultivation of whatever 
ground is planted. 

Mr. Cobb also made a few remarks upon the subject. 

The society adjourned until September 18, when the annual fall exhibition 
of fruits and flowers will take place. 

The society made a yery fine exhibition on the 18th of September, particu- 
larly of grapes; and it will be remembered that a collection of grapes shown at 
this fair were taken to the Western fair at Grand Rapids a few days afterwards, 
and there received the first premium. 


October Meeting. 


No paper was read at this meeting, and the time was occupied in a general 
discussion of various subjects pertaining to horticulture. 
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November. 


The meeting which should have been held on the sixth of this month was 
omitted for the reason that the funeral services of Mrs. D. 8. Peck, widow of 
S. B Peck, formerly president of the society, were held on that day, and 
which many of the members of the society attended. 

On the whole, the year has been a very flattering one to the society, as shown 
by a larger attendance of members, more interest taken in the discussion of 
subjects, and better exhibitions of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. 
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WAYNE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REPORTED BY SECRETARY GRISWOLD. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


President—N. T. Bradner. 

Vice President—H. O. Hanford. 
Secretary—Dean F. Griswold. 
Treasurer—Lafayette Dean. 


Several meetings have been held during the year and much interest man- 
ifested. Although the membership has been small, each member has shown a 
disposition to work, and the meetings have been well attended. The following 
are some of the papers read before the society: 


THE CULTIVATION OF STRAWBERRIES FOR HOME USE. 
BY MRS. KATIE SMITH, NORTHVILLE. 


In treating this topic, although an enthusiast upon the subject, I must beg 
you to remember that I am merely an amateur, and cannot bring you much of 
interest compared with those who have had years of experience, and therefore 
an abundant source to draw from. In offering a few brief notes, however, I am 
at liberty to refer to a neighbor, Mr. Cady, whose strawberry bed recommends 
itself to every passer-by. 

So much has been written on the choice and preparation of the land, the 
merits and demerits of certain soils, the selection of the best varieties, the 
methods of cultivation, the frosts that kill, the sects that destroy, and the 
birds that appropriate, that a novice might well be deterred from attempting 
its cultivation, and only for the enterprise that says J will, and that discards 
much that is deemed essential to success, the strawberry would be to many 
families an unknown quantity. So I consider the first requisite to be a firm 
determination to grow strawberries. The next and very important factor, is a 
bank to draw from—the agricnltura] bank, the foundation of a farmer’s pros- 
perity, and the source of supply to all vegetation, and especially to the straw- 
berry, for it is a gross feeder, no other fruit exhausting the fertility of a soil 
so soon as this. 

In selecting varieties, my first choice would be the Crescent, as being 
of good size, good color and quality, very firm, and carrying well through 
the season; the Crescent last year being the first and last that I picked. It is 
a pistillate variety, and near it I have the Sharpless, a variety that has been 
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before the public for the past ten years, and has probably received more praise 
than any other. The plant is remarkably vigorous, the blossoms large and 
conspicuous, and on long foot-stalks, the fruit enormously large, rather irreg- 
ular, clear, bright red, firm and sweet, and always of good quality. For can- 
ning purposes it is superior, as it retains its size and shape remarkably. 

At the exhibition of the Massachusetts horticultural society, in 1881, a 
special prize of a silver cup, valued at $25, for the best four quarts of straw- 
berries, of any kind, was awarded to the Sharpless; and in 1882 a similar prize 
was again taken by the Sharpless, for the same quantity of berries over all 
others offered. It undoubtedly heads the list of all big and commendable 
berries at the present time. 

The Warren came to me highly recommended, and for which I can vouch 
as being a strong grower; fruit large, firm, and exceedingly sweet and rich, 
its only seeming fault being short fruit-stalks. In addition to these, Mr. Cady 
commends the Bidwell and Manchester as being especially fine and desirable 
in every way; the former being a strong grower, very productive, and succeeding 
well on all soils. The latter is claimed as a good market berry, and is said to 
be one of the most desirable sorts yrown. The setting of the plants and their 
mode of culture, are of course largely determined by the location and area to 
be planted. Town people who have only theirsmall plots of ground must grow 
them in beds, and for such, hill culture seems most desirable; and where the 
finest and largest fruit is most sought for, the plants should be set one foot by 
eighteen inches apart, all runners kept clipped off, and a liberal feed of well- 
rotted compost given them once a year, the most desirable time being immedi- 
ately after bearing. Jam assured that a strawberry bed with such attention 
will need no replenishing for five years. I notice, however, that such beds 
require some protection from our feathered marauders, and the owners of such 
beds frequently “rise to explain” their views on the bird question. Our 
experience has been that of matted rows, and, in some respects, it seems far 
preferable. Setting the plants in rows, each row three feet apart, and the 
plants twelve to fifteen inches apart, the cultivating may be mostly done with 
a horse; the vines will soon cover the ground, the leayes protecting the fruit, 
and the ravages of the grub will not be so destructively apparent, as the princi- 
ple damage done to the strawberry is done the first year while the plants are 
small. 

Although the strawberry grub isa serious evil, I would choose it in prefer- 
ence to a robin—a gormandizing little brute. Protected by law he commits the 
most atrocious depredations, and insolently challenges admiration for his 
ungallant behavior. The grub may be destroyed by prompt measures. When 
a strawberry plant is seen to have wilted, by pulling it up the grub will be 
easily found very near the root; or if notthere, with the use of asmall trowel, 
or old knife, digging down near the roots of other plants will be sure to dis- 
cover it. 

In propagating plants from runners, it is worthy of notice that the offshoot 
nearest the parent plant is apt to produce a stronger set than the ones more 
remote, and of late I have noticed the liberal use of unleached ashes adyo- 
cated as a dressing for beds of more than one year’s planting. 

But whatever the mode of planting, whatever the varieties you select to plant, 
whatever your convictions may be about the robin nuisance, I am sure that 
after you have once cultivated strawberries, you will not be content to relin- 
quish the privilege. After you have tasted the fruit that no “dealer’s’’ touch 
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has profaned, have tasted a Sharpless or a Bidwell, with the dew of heaven still 
cooling its sides, after you have carefully tested the “true inwardness”’ of a 
strawberry short-cake, you will, if the slices have been ample, benignantly 
contemplate the expansion of your waistcoat, and exclaim with Tiny Tim, 
“God bless us, every one.” 5 

The following are the closing paragraphs of a delightful paper read by Mrs. 
S. J. Blount, on the 


EMBELLISHMENT OF HOMES. 


There are many ways of beautifying home, as we all know, but it seems to 
me the least expensive way and that which has the best and most lasting effect 
for good, on the character, as impressing the senses through the medium of 
vision is beautifying the exterior of the home, the yard and garden. The 
prettiness of the interior istoo often marred, in this, that it is too fine for every- 
day enjoyment, especially by those on whom its effect would be the strongest for 
good or evil, namely, the children. 

To have a pretty yard requires but a little outlay of time or money, the 
plow and harrow and scraper, a few loads of earth perhaps, and a small 
amount of lawn grass seed, and the yard will be a joy and a pride to the 
family the season through and a pleasure and inspiration to every passer by. 

Trees grow rapidly and afford a grateful shade and if the children are 
allowed to assist in their planting and taught to do it carefully and skillfully, 
they have learned a useful lesson and will love home better for feeling they 
have an interest in the things that pertain to and beautify it. Flowers, ever 
beautiful, appeal to our better natures with mute but strong power. What 
pleasure in tending them and watching their gradual development from the 
tiny seed to the delicate, fragrant blossom. In the care of flowers the little 
ones will learn many lessons, receive many good impressions. Industry, per- 
severance, patience, cheerfulness, good management, all these practical lessons 
come, imperceptibly, and will leave a lasting impress upon the character, taste, 
neatness, order, a love for the beautifui will be developed, gentleness too, and 
generosity. One can hardly imagine a lover of flowers as a selfish person. To 
bestow flowers upon those who have none, yet appreciate these treasures, is a 
pleasure without alloy, a rare thing in this world. It is strange how few, com- 
paratively, make use of this most inexpensive yet effective means of beautify- 
ing their homes. The only sign of flowers in very many yards is a tangled, 
neglected patch of roses struggling for existence with weeds and grass, yet 
what is more beautiful than a few well tended clumps of roses of various hues 
scattered about a well kept lawn. What is so charming as a pansy bed with 
its almost human faces upturned toward you? Where is more delightful fra- 
grance than in the blossom of the sweet pea, or the modest lily of the valley ? 
In annuals there is an almost endless array of bloom from early spring until 
frost comes, and an endless source of pleasure to the true flower lover. In 
climbers there is none more beautiful, or easily grown, or more willing to shut 
the hot sun rays from your window, or cover some unsightly spot than the 
morning glory, rightly named, for it is indeed the glory of the morning. Ican 
imagine no fairer sight than a vine covered trellis, every leaf covered with dew, 
sparkling in the rismg sun and the whole gemmed over with the silken bells, 
“blue and purple, pink and white.’? In perennials, which require even less 
care than annuals, are besides the queenly rose, the lilac, purple and white, 
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snowball, the scarlet flower and japonica, regal lilies, brilliant peonies and 
tulips; even the old fashioned, homely, dear old hollyhock will brighten some 
dull corner. 

In setting out to make ourselves attractive homes, homes that shall be beauti- 
ful in the memories of our children reared amid their influences, do not forget 
the fruit, especially the small fruits so quickly and easily grown, and that add 
so much to the health and the pleasure of life. With trees, fruit and flowers 
almost for the asking who may not have a truly beautiful home ? 


MAPLE TREES ALONG THE WAY-SIDE. 
BY D. F. GRISWOLD, NORTHVILLE. 


I am confident that my subject will be appreciated by all, for you have often 
seen and doubtless admired, the rows of maples by the way-side. 

I do not expect to develop any new thoughts in its connection, but I wish to 
call attention to the beauty and utility of maple trees along the road or vil- 
lage street. What can be more beautiful than the hard maple in early spring; 
before we can hardly realize that winter has left us, she comes out in a daz- 
zling wealth of flowers with graceful golden blossoms swinging in the April 
wind, intoxicating the busy bee, with her wealth of honey, each tree is 
thronged with a humming multitude. 

In May the blossoms drop and the bright green leaves appear. Then indeed 
we see a picture that is never seen in the sunny South. 

Florida, the land of flowers, has nothing equal to the bright green of our 
maples; nor is there ever such a transformation as we experience in May— 
from the somber, apparently dead, and naked tree, to the perfect life and rapid 
growth of the new leayes. It is not surprising that we are a restless, bustling, 
energetic, always-in-a-hurry people, for we can not escape the infection of 
rapid growth experienced in the North. 

Where nature seems to be in such a tremendous hurry, man cannot afford 
to sleep, or seed time and harvest will pass him by. 

As summer comes with its fuming heat, we find our friend the maple, 
with its long spreading branches, inyiting us to her shelter and we discover a 
most grateful shade, without expecting a worm such as infest the apple or elm 
to drop in our faces or down our backs. All nature seems to love the maple 
and give her room. She has no enemies. The coldest winter only makes her 
life more rich and sweet; the hottest sun but deepens the green of her foliage. 
Her tender leaves are not liable to be destroyed by nauseous crawling things. 
Her full glory appears in autumn, when the leaves approaching maturity put 
on the most wonderful colors, delighting the children and grown people alike 
with their wonderful beauty. The hard maple is a slow growing tree, and 
thus opposed to our natural desire of rapid development, but when we see it in 
full maturity we are content to wait, and say it is worth the while. 

The maple is as useful as ornamental, not only as a honey producer, gratefully 
accepted by the bees in early spring, but its sap yields the most delicious sweet 
only equaled by the sugar cane of the South, easily obtained and made ready 
for family use by simple evaporation, and all this without injury to the tree. 

I have reason to know that the labor of making sugar from long rows?of 
shade trees is hardly one-half of what it is in the woods and the yield from 
each tree is one-third more. From a row of one hundred trees set along the 
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road thirty-four years ago, I have made for the last four years three pounds 
to the tree each year. Some of the trees have been tapped a number of years, 
but the flow of sap remains undiminished. 

I have often been told that the trees would be ruined by constant tapping, 
but that is not our experience. One tree, a relict-of the primeval forest, stands 
by the roadside a living witness of the endurance of the maple. It bears the 
scars of fifty years’ continuous tapping. The mark of the ax and gouge, the 
primitive mode of tapping, remains, but the tree thrives and is one of the best 
to make sugar, often producing ten to twelve pounds in a season. It stands 
near the house, and I tap it on the first warm day in winter. This season I 
tapped it December 22, and we have had many a bowlfull of fresh syrup from 
it during the mild weather of this winter. 

And this ts the tree, blessed alike by nature and man, that we should plant 
with unsparing hand, by our waysides, in waste places, and along the village 
streets. And so will future generations bless the wisdom and forethought of 
their fathers, in securing to them such a valuable heritage. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LESSONS OF FLOWERS TO CHILDREN. 
BY MISS MATTIE BRADNER. 


“‘ Blowers are the alphabets of angels whereby they write on fields and forests 
mysterious truths,” but the language is so simple that even the infant under- 
stands much of it, as, listening to the mother’s voice, it comprehends in the 
tones the love though the words uttered convey no idea of their meaning. 

Many qualities are inherent in the child, and one of the most prominent of 
these, and most readily developed, is its love of the beautiful. Without the 
proper means of development, all natural qualities may lie dormant, and 
neither the child nor the full-grown man dreams of their existence. For 
instance, how could the world have guessed of the executive abilities of those 
men who became great generals, both north and south, had it not been for the 
opportunities offered by the late war of the rebellion for their development? 

There are few of us but that accept that the great aim of mankind should 
be happiness, and anything which will tend to this end should be eagerly 
sought. 

‘“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” and this love of the beautiful should 
be developed, consistently, to its highest degree. Nature herself is a wonder- 
ful promoter of the unfolding of this quality. In every instance she endeay- 
ors to cover all that is unseemly, but nowhere does she appeal so fully to the 
childish eye as in her floral display. 

You who haye flowers know with what instinctive magic the tiny feet are led 
to the choicest beds. You have found the baby girl seated among your tender- 
est plants, happier than any queen on her throne, and lovelier than all the 
flowers around her. 

The child early learns to appreciate in them a higher beauty than the mere 
physical. They serve as little expressions of love, and he comes to you with 
his chubby hands crushed full of the flowers he has gathered in garden, field, 
or by the roadside; without leaves or stems, perhaps, but his eyes beaming with 
joy, and love in every motion. And if these little acts are encouraged, they 
lead in time to beautiful expressions of gratitude and sympathy more eloquent 
and tender than any words. 
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He embodies the flowers with human virtues, and because of this, it is a 
pleasure to him if among the many endearing names occur one of familiar 
flowers, and unconsciously he models his little acts accordingly. Sometimes 
these little remembrances influence the lives of children long after babyhood. 

A little child, in a happy mood, was chatting with an auntie, who, in a fanci- 
ful way, told her something like this: “‘ Once there was a little white rosebud, 
and it grew in the bright, warm light, and opened its beautiful petals one by 
one to the glorious sunshine, and lo, as it grew we beheld this dear little baby 
girl of ours.” 

The child listened in wide-eyed pleasure. She understood the figure, but 
the fact that her own little life should be likened to the delicate, pure, 
white rosebud, gave her a higher appreciation of what it might be like, 
and many times guided to happier thoughts and action. The lesson must have 
sunk deep into her young heart, for she only told of it years after, when nearly 
grown, and then as one of the pleasant incidents of her babyhood. 

Similar and as beautiful incidents occur to the minds of many of you, as I 
read this, of your own little children, or those with whom you have come in 
contact. Youdo not treat them as nothing. They have been beautiful les- 
sons in your own lives, as well as in those of the little ones. 

I have in my mind a picture. I was at one time waiting for a train in a 
depot, where hundreds of people passed constantly. A little child, almost a 
baby, was in my care, who wandered around with the freedom of childhood, 
enjoying all things new and strange. Once, on looking up, I beheld her little 
face radiant wita pleasure, while two gentlemen, with faces eager as her own, 
leaned forward, one intently listening to hear through the din of the depot, 
the conversation curried on by the other with her. The confusion of the 
incoming train and what followed, drove from my mind all thought of the 
event till hours after, when I asked what the gentleman said to her. She 
replied : 

He wanted to know if I were a pansy, a daisy or a violet. “And what did 
you say ?”? “Oh! I told him I was a violet.” Her own delicate perception 
led her to choose instantly as emblematic of her young life, the sweet, blue 
eyed violet rather than the brighter, larger eyed pansy, or the modest, white- 
tipped daisy. 

Speaking of the daisy what child who has ever heard the story of the 
beautiful queen Alcesta can look upon this little flower without appreciating 
the spirit of sacrifice which inspired the noble queen, when she gave her own 
life for that of her beloved husband. Asa reward of her devotion the gods 
caused her to be changed into a pure, white, golden-hearted daisy, and her 
spirit frequents the abodes of men as a constant reminder of the reward offered 
by the gods for the self-sacrifice of their earth children. 

Do you teach these lessons to your children ? Perhaps they were not taught 
to you. Perhaps you have not learned them yourselves. Your other duties 
have been so numerous that there has been no time for such lessons. Do you 
forget that happiness for the little ones is the great aim? When your body 
is weary and your brain burdened, as is the case of so many, can the time 
spent with ruffling and tucking and embroidering a garment that might be made 
pretty and comfortable in one-third the time or less, add to the present and after 
happiness of the child, that the same time spent in helping to prepare and keep a 
bed of flowersin such a way that it will be to him aconstant source of pleasure 
and occupation, keeping the growing mind and body vigorous and healthful and 
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your own young and strong for the duties that constantly fall to you? Are 
you fulfilling your mission by caring for the body only? You keep the boy 
well clothed and fed, his body in a perfect physical condition, the very best 
possible state for mental activity, and then give him no means for working it 
off. He is thrown upon his resources such as they happen to be, and upon 
those of others whose home life is not so fortunate, and you in your thought- 
lessness or ignorance wonder why you, who have used every care to furnish 
your child with comforts, should find him so ungrateful, leaving his home for 
the company of those, if not low and vicious, at least wild and undesirable. 
His mind and body must be filled with employment, and if that which is good 
and wholesome is not furnished he will find that which is otherwise. Perhaps 
you have laughed at or discouraged his love of the beautiful in music, flowers 
and art as effeminate, unmanly. Don’t do it. It can only lead to higher 
thoughts and show out in his life, for ‘‘thought is father of the deed’’ and if 
his thoughts are pure and ennobling his deeds will be good and true. 

I say teach children the lessons of childhood. You know what I mean; the 
baby stories. 

They can not be learned in a single lesson. They must be repeated over and 
over and over again, and your own hearts will grow young in teaching them. 
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LAWTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REPORTED BY SECRETARY LAWTON. 


President—Hon. Henry Ford. 
Secretary—C. D. Lawton. 


The society meets occasionally for the purpose of concert of action regarding 
the purchase of packages, manner of shipping, freight charges and such other 
matters as immediately concern all fruit growers. At such time an inyitation 
to attend is usually extended to all persons who are engaged in this vocation, 
and the meetings are well attended and some valuable result is accomplished. 
Thus the society is a nucleus—a head center—of the important fruit producing 
industry of this locality. Through its action the Michigan Central Railroad 
Co. was induced the past season to put on a fruit train or fruit cars to go daily 
from this place to Chicago, fixing the charges on the fruit at 34c per 100 lbs. 
We have found this to be a great advance on all previous methods. Shipping 
by express is very unsatisfactory. Not only are the charges too great but the 
fruit is badly handled, frequently destroyed or stolen, and it is very difficult to 
obtain any recompense from the company, while by freight there has been com- 
paratively little loss of fruit sent and the cost is greatly reduced. 

The kinds of fruit produced here are chiefly raspberries, peaches, grapes and 
apples, though there is quite an amount of strawberries, blackberries and pears 
raised also. The black-caps were an abundant crop the past year, and were 
fairly remunerative. Peaches were a moderate crop. Some varieties bore 
fully. Such were the’ Hill’s Chili, Early Beatrice, Early Alexander, Early 
Rivers. Other kinds, as Barnards, Crawfords, Smock, Oldmixon, etc., occa- 
sionally bore some. 

Prices were good, and the profit realized by the growers naturally awakened 
a regret that they could not have a larger quantity to sell. This shortage in 
the crop was due to the severity of the previous winter. The thermometer 
marked so low a degree of temperature several times during the winter that 
all expectation of having any crop of peaches was abandoned before the spring 
came. So that the fact of the trees blossoming at all was a surprise, a very 
agreeable one. 

Grapes were a good crop and as our fruit goes to market earlier than the 
Ohio, New York, or Lake Shore grapes, we realized an average of reasonably 
good prices. There were shipped from this station about 100,000 packages of 
grapes—o00 tons—which realized to the grower from $40 to $50 per ton, aver- 
age net sales. The variety raised is mainly the Concord. There are four 
Niagara vineyards, which haye been set four years, and this year the first crop 
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was produced, 7. ¢., the first season when a sufficient amount of fruit has been 
produced to ccunt any in the market. ‘The result has been such as to establish 
for this variety a favorable impression. The vine is a strong grower and a pro- 
lific bearer, and with us both vine and fruit are free from disease. It may be 
tender, 7. é., more liable to injury from extremely low temperature than the 
Concord, but the fruit is of better quality than the Concord, hangs to the vine 
and stem better and retains its perfection up to the end of the season. This 
last season the fruit came in competition with the California grape in the Chi- 
cago market and caused it to sell much lower in price than was anticipated. 
A few years’ further experience with this grape will enable us to judge with 
more certainty regarding it. 

Pears were a much better crop here than usual, but they sold low. Apples 
were a heavy crop. Thousands of barrels were shipped from here, chiefly to 
Chicago and the Northwest. Many thousands of bushels were worked up in 
the evaporators here. In the Lawton fruit evaporating establishment 40 tons 
of evaporated apples have been made. These two Williams’ evaporators have 
sufficed for 300 Lushels of apples daily. Besides these Mr. D. W. Powell has a 
small Williams evaporator, Mr. John Mayhoult a large steam evaporator, and a 
similar one owned by the Knights of Labor has been in constant operation. 
Altogether these concerns have sufficed to work up a large quantity of apples. 
In addition there are two cider mills which have shipped considerable of this 
detestable fluid. Mr. Powell has made a good deal of boiled cider-apple jelly, 
etc., which articles he makes very expeditiously and of excellent quality at his 
steam works. 

Fruit growing for market, which began here about twenty years ago in a 
small way, has gradually grown into a business of considerable magnitude. It 
has brought happiness and moderate wealth to a goodly number of families 
and added greatly to the prosperity of this community. The experiences of the 
past have left nothing of discouragement. On the contrary, profiting by the 
mistakes and failures, the really thoughtful and skillful growers have only 
gained an assurance of making their business still more successful in the 
future. 
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WEXFORD COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REPORTED BY SECRETARY SAWYER. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


President—T. W. Crosby. 
Secretary—E. F. Sawyer. 
Treasurer—N. L. Gerrish. 


Our society was organized last winter by C. W. Garfield, State secretary, who 
gave us some excellent advice, and we started with high hopes of doing our- 
selves and our county much good in propagating fruit. Our experience, and 
that of our farmers generally, has been so exasperating in regard to fruit rais- 
ing, as well as horticulture generally, that we all determined something must 
be done to enable us to determine whether it was possible or not for us to raise 
trees which would withstand the frosts of winter, and still bear fruit sufficiently 
good to be worth the expense of cultivating. 

The proverbial ‘‘ fruit tree agent” came to this region “early and often,” 
and convinced many of our farmers that the tropical fruits would do well here 
if properly planted, and accordingly our farmers gazed with watering mouths 
and longing eyes at the fine pictures of peach and other tender fruit shown by 
the agent, ordered a good supply, planted the stock—usually stunted—watched 
it lovingly and tenderly, saw it all die, and then threw the stumps away with 
the assertion that this country was no good for fruit. 

Again, when any of our people had a little better luck, and their trees did 
live, and reached a bearing age, it was invariably found that none of them 
were the kinds purchased and paid for. 

Experience, though, in this as in every other case, proving expensive, was, 
nevertheless, valuable; and now we have learned that only a few varieties will 
thrive in this part of the State, but that when any kind really does well here, 
it can be depended on as eutirely as in any latitude. 

During the year we have held four meetings, and the discussions taken part in 
by our farmers have proved of great benefit to all those who attended, though, 
as is usual, those who should take the most interest in such proceedings, are 
most liable to be absent. 

Our June meeting was in the nature of a strawberry festival, and a fine time 
was had by all, and we have a better prospect for next year. During each 
meeting the information elicited in regard to the most profitable varieties to be 
raised here was very valuable to those whe intend to make northern Michigan 
their home. 
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November Meetiny. 


The society held its November meeting in the court room. This meeting 
was the most profitable and interesting of any yet held. 

James Whaley described a number of varieties of apples which he had on 
exhibition, the length of time the trees had been set, the rapidity of growth 
and the hardihood of the stock. He did not know the names of any of them 
as none of the trees he bought were true to name as labeled. 

John Nichols said he had found no trouble with the Oldenburgh and Tal- 
man Sweet. The trees were hardy and stood the winter well, but he found a 
great many varieties that would winter-kill on the west and south side of the 
tree and were always ‘‘black hearted.” 

Mr. Whaley said the Maiden’s Blush was hardy, but that the Wagener was 
no good at all here. This seemed the unanimous virdict in regard to this 
variety. 

The president, Mr. Crosby, said he bought a lot of trees from a man who 
said he raised them, but none of them were the kind he said they were. One 
labeled a crab was the Western Beauty, a fine summer apple, very early and 
the tree extremely hardy. The Oldenburgh and Red Astrachan are good apples, 
all the trees hardy, but the Ben Davis winter killed. He said that in straw- 
berries he considered the Monarch of the West a very fine berry, Colonel 
Cheney a good family and table berry, but the Wilson beats the world for can- 
ning. 

Elmer Lewis said the Manchester fertilized by the James Vick were in his judg- 
ment the best bearers in the market. The Sharpless was an excellent berry 
but not adapted to this climate as they were almost invariably in bloom when 
we have our June frosts and so could not be depended on. Crosby said barn- 
yard manure was not adapted to strawberries, but that ashes were, and that 
bone dust was best of all. Lewis said some varieties would stand barnyard 
manure and some would not. The Vick and Manchester would, but the Wil- 
son would not. He also said he was much interested in raspberries, had had 
excellent success with nearly all his. The Mammoth Cluster is very hardy 
and a good bearer. Shaffer is a large purple berry, very excellent for canning. 
He said he had no trouble with either frost or blight with any of his plants. 

The early Richmond cherry did well, as did also the General Grant ; none of 
these trees showing any winter injury. Mr. Crosby said the Lombards did well, 
but one had better go slow on the Weaver as it is a small almost wild variety 
and very subject to leaf blight. 

Nichols said the Red and Yellow Egg plums were not hardy; all his three- 
year-old trees died. Whaley said his plum trees were doing well but none of 
them had borne any yet. He recommended washing all fruit trees with weak 
lye or strong soap suds every spring and see to it that no moss is left on them. 

The Tetofsky apple tree was by all pronounced hardy but the fruit so poor 
as to be hardly worth cultivating. 

It was decided to send Mr. Crosby as a delegate to the annual meeting of the 
State Society next week and that he take the varieties of apples shown by Mr. 
Whaley and have them named and classified by some expert at that time, and 
also that he report at the next meeting. It was recommended that all mem- 
bers who wish to order trees, do so at the next or January meeting. 
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We have thirty-one members and expect to increase this to at least fifty 
before our annual meeting. 

On the whole we have no reason to be discouraged, for by fair management 
and a reasonable exertion on the part of our officers and active members, we 
shall eventually take high rank as a beneficial organization in this county. 
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OAKLAND COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REPORTED BY SECRETARY BRADFORD. 


OFFICERS FOR 1887. 


President—J. Van Hoosen. 

Vice-President—A. J. Crosby. 

Secretary—James 8S. Bradford. 

Treasurerv—Isaac B. Merritt. 

Suverintendant of Fruit—A. E. Green. 

Supérintendant of Vegetables—EK. W. Jewell. 

Superintendant of Flowers—l. B. Merritt. 

Superintendant of Grain—W. 1. Coonley. 

Committee to revise premium list—I. B. Merritt, E. W. Jewell, and A. E 
Green. f 

Committee on meetings and programmes—H. A. Wyckoff, A. E. Green and 
A. J. Crosby. 


A meeting of the above society was held at the town hall, Farmington, Friday, 
Feb. 19. The weather being stormy and cold, the meeting was not called to order 
until 20’clock p. mM. ‘The vice-president, A. J. Crosby, in a few well chosen 
words extended a welcome to al], when the programme was taken up by the 
reading of a paper by H. A. Green, on ‘“The value of small fruits for family 
use.” The following were the practical injunctions of the paper: ‘‘Judg- 
ment in the selection of plants; care in cultivation; discrimination in pick- 
ing; well filled packages; honesty in measure.” ‘These rules followed, will 
secure a ready sale and profit to the producer. The paper was supplemented 
by remarks from N. T. Bradner and W. L. Coonley, the latter giving his 
experience the past year in the cultivation of strawberries. 

A. J. Crosby read a paper on ‘*What apples to grow for market.”’ He said 
it required the gift of experience to makea selection of varieties best adapted to 
our diversified soil. Fruit growers are pretty well agreed as to best varieties to 
raise for market. For summer, Sweet boughs and Astrachans; early winter, 
Fameuse, King and Rhode Island Greening, dividing evenly; for late winter, 
Jonathan, Northern Spy and Golden Russet. ‘The paper was followed by an 
animated discussion, the ladies taking an active part. Mrs. N. T. Bradner 
read an essay on ‘‘Bulbs for winter culture.” 

The query box was opened and was found filled with questions on the best 
varieties of fruit for preserving and canning. The Mammoth quince was the 
favorite for preserving. The Lombard plum was considered the best for can- 
ning. 
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“Shall we grow hedge for fence?” was considered by a series of questions 
being asked of the agent, who was present. 

Mr. Simerson discussed and explained his methods of growing and making 

sorghum. 
..The question on “ How to make orchards bear’’ was discussed by several 
present. The general conclusion was that orchards must be cared for and 
nourished as the cultivated fields are. ‘The experience of practical persons was 
that this, as a rule, would secure to the farmer bearing orchards. 

N. T. Bradner read a paper on “How to fight our insect enemies.” This 
opened a wide field for discussion, which brought out many eaves sugges- 
tions. 

It was unfortunate that the weather was so unpropitious, as the farmers in 
the vicinity had expected and prepared for a large gathering. A good time 
was had and much information derived by those in attendance. 

A meeting of the Oakland Horticultural Society, was held at the Christian 
church, Oxford, on Wednesday, Feb. 10. The gathering was quite large, and 
was called to order at 11 o’clock by the president, Joshua Van Hoosen, when 
the choir furnished a selection which was rendered with spirit and melody. A 
prayer was offered by the Rev. U. I. Deyo. A short address of welcome was 
made by Rev. J. Alworth, with some practical words and illustrations, showing 
the value of horticulture in the curriculum of farming. 

The query box was opened and the first question drawn was, “How shall we 
improve our old orchards?” Which was answered by Hon. J. M. Nor ton, fol- 
lowed by John Thomas and others. The afternoon session was opened by sing- 
ing and prayer, when the Rev. H. W. .Hicks, on “The ornamentation of 
grounds around our homes,” delivered ashort address. He said God placed us 
here to till the soil for profit and pleasure, giving us homes of comfort which 
should be surrounded and made pleasant by nicely arranged grounds, with 
shrubbery and trees for shade, with judgment in selection. We should strive 
to make the interior of the home one of happiness to correspond with the sur- 
roundings. 

Mrs. C. Bettys read an essay on ‘‘Farmers’ gardens and farmers’ tables.” 
The subject was well handled and the essayist endorsed by all. 

Henry Degroff read a paper on ‘‘Strawberry culture.” It was a paper of 
personal experience in the cultivation of strawberries, and their value in profit 
and health of the family. 

Mrs. F. E. O’Dell read a cultured essay on “ Fruits and flowers.” It was a 
treat to all. The thought used and enforced was, that there was a moral and 
social elevating influence as well as a commercial value in the cultivation of 
fruits and flowers. 

At the evening session the church was filled, the young people doing a good 
thing in furnishing music, which was not only appropriate but added much to 
the interest of the meeting. 

Mrs. C. H. Stevens read an essay on “Varieties of crops and wheat.” The 
paper was followed by an animated discussion, showing the fertility and general 
productiveness of the soil of Michigan. 

Hon. J. M. Norton discussed the question, ‘“ What shall we raise on the 
farm?” It was a practical review of his own custom and practice in the man- 
agement of his farm. 

Rey. C. I. Deyo read a paper on the “Importance of organized effort.” It 
was a subject broad enough to cover all farm affairs, and, in his application, 
he touched upon all matters in which farmers are interested. 
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There was exhibited at the meeting several specimens of choice fruit. 

Farmers have come to realize that the dull, drowsy hours of winter can be 
made valuable in the study and discussion of the interests of their calling. 
This is the way to make agriculture popular and profitable. 

Horticulture is the domestic branch of farming, and under the stimulant 
of organization, with its disseminating light, is being pruned of the weeds of 
indifference, and is blossoming into an attraction necessary to the farm home. 
The display in this department in the Oakland county agricultural society 
shows a growing interest in garden products, which is manifested by increasing 
entries and more numerous varieties of products, notwithstanding the unusually 
dry season. ‘The exhibits in number and quality were equal to any in the his- 
tory of the society, a result, which, in view of untoward conditions, could not have 
been attained but by the workings of the mind and hoe, the implements of 
success in horticulture. 

Pomology and horticulture naturally blend together, and in the exhibition 
now under the same management, and spread to public view in the same hall, 
made a very fine and attractive show with some of the largest and finest dis- 
plays ofgfruit we have ever seen at the county fair. 
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SAUGUTUCK AND GANGES POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


We have no list of officers of this society, but the president, Rev. J. F. Tay- 
lor, sends in the following paper read at the April meeting, by N. W. Lewis, 
of Ganges, on 


THE CUT WORM. 


There are several species of these cut worms, but all of them are much alike. 
Professor Cook, of the Agricultural College, says: ‘‘The parentsof these cut 
worms are pale grayish or grayish brown moths, with a central spot on the 
primary wings. The secondary wings are of a dirty white, and when at rest 
are concealed by the primaries being folded over them. These cut worms are 
old in mischief, haying been dreaded pests in the European countries, and also 
since the early history of this country. The eggs are laid in the ground, under 
or near plants which are to form the food of the young larva, which hatches 
soon and comes to the surface on cloudy days, or during the night time, to eat. 
Some are of a cream color, others are a dull black. The climbers are usually 
black, with black heads, and are very supple in their movements, sometimes 
traveling many rods until a supply of food is found, when they satisfy their 
greedy appetites and seek shelter, usually just under the surface of the soil, 
near a sod, bush, or at the foot of a tree upon which they have been feeding. 
They are not very particular about their diet, but eat with avidity various sub- 
stances, such as corn, grass, cabbages, tomatoes, etc., but especially are they 
fond of the tender buds of peach trees, grape vines, and other fruit trees and 
bushes. 

The remedies for their destruction, or to prevent or check them in their dep- 
redations, are varied and numerous. The surest is to dig them out by hand 
from their places of concealment and destroy them. This process, however, 
is slow and expensive. Some recommend sowing turnips in the fall which will 
grow early and become succulent food for early spring, that may be sprayed 
with Paris green or London purple, and kill large numbers by poisoning them. 
Quite a number of my neighbors used the past season (they claim successfully), 
cotton batting tied like a collar around the body of their trees and vines. 
Others (myself included), have used tins clasped around the bodies of the young 
peach trees, which is usually a successful preventative, but I have had the entire 
bark of the tree just below the tin collar eaten away by the pests, therefore do 
not concede it a perfect success, especially as we cannot use the the tins on 
large trees which are sure to be infested (especially on sandy soils), by them in 
seasons when they are plenty, and to which they do great damage by eating out 
the fruit buds, climbing to the very topmost branches, and to the extremities 
where are the most buds, and where their mischievous work is not so soon 
observed. 

Many times our young peach trees, and sometimes old ones, and grape vines 
are entirely denuded of fruit and foliage buds before we are aware of any 
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trouble, they come in such numbers. One of my neighbors last season was 
asked last season if the cut worms were working in his peach orchard? He 
replied, “No; have seen no signs.” But, upon examination, he found that 
much damage had been done, all within a day or two, in the way of eating out 
the buds. Upon searching, he found under many single trees, over one hun- 
dred of the various little pests concealed just beneath the surface of the soil, 
from near the tree to three feet away. Some recommend fall plowing, sowing 
salt and lime, or ashes, all of which seems beneficial in some instancés; in 
others a total failure. 

Prof. Cook says he has submitted them to a temperature of thirty degrees 
below zero, and by bringing them into a warm atmosphere, would soon find 
them alive and active. I always plow my peach orchards late in the fall, and 
many years have plenty of cut worms inthem. Have putthem ina dish of salt, 
and found them twenty-four hours after snugly burrowed in it, and all in seem- 
ingly good health. Could not say what the result would have been if mois- 
ture had been added to the salt. 

Some recommend paper smeared with coal-tar wrapped around the body of 
the tree. I tried that and caught many worms that tried to pass over the tarred 
surface, but found they had put their foot in it, and had to stay there; but 
within a few hours the tar dried, and they passed over it without difficulty. 
I have discovered in fields where I had the previous year raised buckwheat, 
that there seemed to be no cut worms, but have not tried it so thoroughly as I 
intend to. Mr. Phillips, of Grand Haven, president of the W. M. F. society, 
states positively that it is a remedy against damage by cut worms, if sown in 
the orchard or vineyard, and plowed under while in full bloom. Said he had 
heard that some property of the blossom was a deadly poison to insect life. 
Mr. Lagorde, a prominent English agriculturist, says much experience has 
convinced him that by plowing under buckwheat when in full bloom, as a 
green manure, effectually frees the soil from all subterranean parasites, such ag 
cut worms, white grubs, ants, etc.; that it ‘abstracts but little nitrogen from the 
soil; that it takes its principal nutriments from the air; that, owing to the 
spongy nature of the leaves, it decomposes very quickly, and that by such sud- 
den decomposition, the large amount of gas liberated as asphixiates the larve 
of the various insects in the ground. My plan has been to sow buckwheat 
about the first of August, in orchards not bearing, so it would not ripen fully 
before being killed by frosts—not to save for a crop—and whether plowed 
under in the late fall or early spring, it formed a mulch, and if not plowed till 
spring holds the snow; in either case, the few ripened seeds grow early enough 
for an early green manure for the soil. Have sowed in bearing orchards, pur- 
posing it to take the surplus moisture in warm or wet seasons, or to be dragged 
down for mulch if the season turned dry and more moisture was needed to 
mature a heavy crop of fruit. Intend sowing in all fields of fruit trees, bushes, 
or vines early in the spring (as an experiment), to guard against damage by 
cut worms. 

Several years ago the N. HE. Farmer gave the experience of some cultivator 
there who used forest leaves, green clover, or other forage in his garden, 
when by using poison he destroyed many cut worms; also, by using bun- 
dles of the leaves or grass without the poison, many would collect to feed, and 
remain under the same, so they could be easily collected and destroyed. I do 
not expect to teach the members of this society in this matter, but if 1 may 
aid in bringing out the experience of many others, some light may be gained 
whereby we can destroy or “ regulate” this troublesome pest. 
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BENZIE COUNTY HORTICULTRAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


President—J. J. Hubbell, Benzonia. 
Secretary—J. W. Van Deman, Benzonia. 
Treasurer—A. G. Butler, Frankfort. 


The following newspaper account was sent in by the secretary: 

The Benzie County Horticultural Society met in Case’s hall in Benzonia, on 
Saturday evening, Sept. 18, 1886. Geo. W. Jones was called to the chair. 
The secretary made a report of his trip to the State fair the previous week 
where he took two prizes for fruit from Benzie county orchards. The chair- 
man then introduced Mr. Henry E. Vandeman, of Washington, D. C., pomol- 
ogist to the U. 8. department of agriculture, who gave an outline of his work 
in advancing the interests of pomology in the United States. He has seen in 
this State during the month of September, principally from the Grand Traverse 
region and the fruit belt on the east shore of Lake Michigan, a finer showing 
of plums at fairs and on the trees, than anywhere else he has been in the country. 
The plums of California do not excel those of Benzie county in quality. 

The society met at Averill’s hall in Frankfort, on Monday evening, Sept. 
27, 1886. On account of rain there was not a large attendance, nor a large 
show of fruit. A. G. Butler was elected chairman. The secretary’s account 
of the success of Benzie county fruit at the State fair was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the audience. 

Fruit growing is only beginning here. When we again go abroad with fruit, 
with more time and help to get ready, we know we can do still better at show- 
ing our fellow citizens of the State of Michigan, that Benzie county produces 
good fruit. Some fine decorations and specimens of fruit were exhibited, but 
not in sufficient quantity for competition for premiums. 

The society listened with interest to the account of the work of the pomol- 
ogist of the United States, who wishes all the information he can obtain in 
addition to his own careful observations of trees and fruit locations and soil. 

A successful meeting was held in the school-house in district No. 1, in Joy- 
field, on Tuesday evening, Sept. 28, 1886, Vice President D. R. Van Amburg, 
presiding. The discussion was interesting and instructive. ‘There was a good 
showing of fruit and while the awarding committee—Mrs. Thos. Smeltzer, Miss 
Mary E. Smeltzer, and the secretary—were at their work, the United States 
pomologist, H. EK. Vandeman, gave, in addition to his address, some description 
of the oranges, lemons and other citrus fruits of Florida and California. The 
committee made awards as follows: 

For best display of fruit, lst premium, D. R. Van Amburg; 2d, Abel M. 
Smeltzer; 3d, James Rice. 

On motion it was resolved to hold the annual meeting at Benzonia in De- 
cember. 
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LENAWEE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REPORTED BY SECRETARY EDMISTON. 


OFFICERS OF THE-SOCIETY FOR 1886. 


President—¥. J. Hough. 
Vice President—S. B. Mann. 
Secretary—D. G. Edmiston. 
Treasurer—EH. W. Allis. * 
Librarian—Dr. W. Owen. 


The society has held a meeting regularly each month during the year. The 
attendance has varied from fifteen or twenty up to one hundred or more. The 
largest meetings were held in August and September, when the children and 
young people were out of school and when an abundance of fruit and pleasant 
weather combined to draw out a good attendance. 

Our meetings have been all day meetings throughout the year, commencing 
at ten o’clock A. M. and closing at four or five in the afternoon, with about two 
hours out for dinner and looking over the grounds, examining fruits, etc. 

Commencing with the May meeting our meetings have been held at private 
residences, some of them in the city and its suburbs, and some of them several 
miles out in the country. 

To these meetings the members of the society and visiting friends have 
come with their lunch baskets, and at noon with the addition of tea and 
coffee made on the ground, the ladies of the society would spread a sumptuous 
dinner for the society and guests. 

The noon hours also gaye an opportunity for a committee and any others who 
desired to do so, to look over the grounds of the host, see the various kinds of 
fruits etc., in their different stages of growth, and make comparisons of varieties 
etc., etc. 

I mention this matter of the dinner because the two hours usually given to 
the dinner and social visiting have enabled the members of the society from 
different parts of the county to form acquaintances that they might not other- 
wise have had a chance to do, and to exchange views in a social way that is 
often worth more than the public discussions. And it has enabled us to secure 
the attendance and participation of the ladies at these meetings; an item of no 
small importance towards the success of the society. 

It had been supposed by many of us that as winter approached we would 
have to return to a public hall for our monthly meetings until spring; but as 
the time approached such a strong feeling prevailed in favor of continuing the 
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meetings in the same way, that it was ‘determined to do so and places were 
offered for most of the winter meetings. 

We have usually had two subjects for discussion at each of these meetings: 
one for the forenoon and one for the afternoon session; each subject opened 
with a short paper by some member of the society, and then a general dis- 
cussion to follow. 

There is a growing interest in horticulture amongst our people, notwith- 
standing we have had to contend with low prices and the ravages of destruct- 
ive insects. Yet the feeling is strengthening that the man who raises the best 
fruit and puts it in the market in the most attractive form, can have control 
of the market; while the poorer grades are not wanted in years of abundance 
as the present has been. Yet it is to be lamented that many of our citizens 
who are more or less engaged in horticultural pursuits do not find time or inclina- 
tion to give a day even occasionally to attend these meetings. 

Others who are too busy to give the time have very generously given the 
annual membership fee, and often express special interest in the reports of the 
monthly meetings as published in our county papers. But the burden of keep- 
ing up these society meetings rests on the sholders of the few; and the State 
and local societies have a great work to perform before the masses of the people 
will awake to the proper appreciation of the profits and pleasures to be derived 
from a study of horticulture and its kindred pursuits. 

Especial mention is due to the managers of the Adrian Times who have 
uniformly given space both in the daily and weekly issues, for the publication 
of these papers read at our monthly meetings, as well as the report of the 
regular discussions which follow the reading of these papers. 

We have fifty-seven members enrolled for the year 1886; five of whom are 
life members of the State society. 

Accompanying the above report was a printed account of each meeting during 
the year, of which we have selected two as samples of the interesting sessions, 
as a supplement to the secretary’s report. 


July Meeting. 


The county horticultural society met at President Hough’s farm, one mile 
south of Adrian. After the usnal preliminaries Mr. Hough read the following 
paper on 


RASPBERRIES—THE BEST VARIETIES, ETC. 


Of the many kinds of small fruits, all things considered, none give so sure 
and profitable a return to the cultivator as the raspberry. To the inexperi- 
enced it will be a difficult task to make a suitable selection of varieties, for all 
do not succeed alike, owing to soil and climate. The advantage of horticult- 
ural reading, the papers and discussions of our county and State meetings, by 
practical fruit growers giving their opinions of the old, and their trial tests of 
the many new varieties, will be a guide what to choose, and save them from 
many a failure. In selecting kinds, four things should be kept in mind— 
hardiness, quality, productiveness, and keeping or shipping qualities. Any 
variety possessing these points can, without further questioning, be planted. 
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The time of ripening should also be considered, choosing early and late varie- 
ties, both of red and black, that the season may be prolonged. Some may not 
agree with me as to the raspberry being the most profitable of our small fruits, 
but what other is equally good in its fresh state, canned, made into jam, or 
dried? It is also of late being put to another use—the making of shrub or 
raspberry vinegar. 

To any asking what kinds shall we plant, my answer is, Turner or Cuthbert 
for red, Souhegan or Tyler and Gregg for black. For canning, grow Shaffer; 
its acidity renders it most excellent for that purpose. It is a late variety, and 
claimed to be the largest berry grown. Ihave placed the Turner at the head 
of my list, not because it is the best, but for its being an early berry, and_also 
of the finest quality. I have never known a person, who has grown it, dissatis- 
fied. The period of ripening extends from three to four weeks. The Cuthbert 
is a latter berry, and too much can not be said in its praise. No berry grown 
is so universally popular over the whole United States as the Cuthbert. It 
succeeds in the hot climate of the South, and also in Canada and Nova Scotia. 
It has been rightly named by some as the queen of the market. The Souhegan 
or Tyler are among the earliest of the black caps; the two, though originated 
in different localities, are identical. Iam fruiting both, and cannot see the 
least shade of difference. They ripen with the Turner, but their season does 
not last as long. The Gregg ripens with the Cuthbert, and ranks among the 
very best; is of the largest size, and a general favorite as a market berry. 
Some have complained of it as not being perfectly hardy, but it has done well 
in our county. 

The editors of the Rural New Yorker asked this question of their subscrib- 
ers: ‘‘ What two raspberries, each of red and black, are best for home use 
and market?”’ 

In April of the present year they published a special number of their paper, 
giving answers from forty-eight persons, many of them being among the first 
fruit growers of the country, and living in Canada and Nova Scotia and twen- 
ty-six different States of the Union. Of this number forty-two named the 
Cuthbert and twenty-seven the Turner for red, thirty-six the Gregg, and twen- 
ty-eight the Souhegan. The Doolittle, Mammoth Cluster, Marlboro, Hansell, 
Philadelphia, and other varieties were also named. The Philadelphia is hardy 
and productive, but too soft. I am disappointed with the Hansell and Marl- 
boro; think they are praised beyond their merits, and again say touch the new 
varieties lightly, taking the older and well tried kinds for general cultivation. 

Remarks from members of the society being next in order, I leave the snb- 
ject with you. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Strong said he differed with the president as to the quality of the Gregg. 
Its size sells it, but if well ripened it was very good. 

Mr. Steere thought the Gregg not quite hardy, and badly deficient in quality. 
He had found the Ohio somewhat irregular in size and shape, while the Souhe- 
gan and Tyler were uniform and fair. He agreed with the president as to the 
value of the Turner. 

D. G. Edmiston said he had been testing several of the newer varieties along 
with many of the older ones, and while he was firmly of the opinion that we 
have nothing amongst the new red varieties that will surpass the Turner and 
Cuthbert, he thought that the Marlboro gaye promise of being of value. It 
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‘was a remarkably strong grower, and did not sucker badly as most other varie- 
ties. It did not prove to be early, as recorded, and the color was against it; 
size large. The Hansell was quite early, of fair quality, but rather small, and 
a very feeble grower. The Tyler gave the first ripe fruit amongst fifteen varie- 
ties, Hansell and Souhegan following closely, while Doolittle was not much 
behind. 

Mr. Hough said our tastes differed so much that it was hard for all to agree 
as to the quality of the various kinds. He thought the Hansella feeble grower, 
and not profitable. 

Mr. Helme had fruited the Turner this year for the first, and thought it the 
same as the old Kirtland. 

Mr. Edmiston said if his were identical with Kirtland he had not obtained 
the genuine Turner, as they were very distinct, both in growth and fruit. 

Mr. Woodward did not like the quality of the Turner—thought the Cuth- 
bert much better. He liked the Gregg, because of its size and productiveness. 
He liked the Cuthbert, but recommended cutting back short, as they loaded - 
heavily, and if left with tall canes, they would not stand up well. He would 
top the new canes at two feet, and then let the laterals grow. The next spring 
cut them back to one foot in length. 

B. I Laing said for garden culture he would let them grow taller and tie to 
stakes. 

Mr. Hough said the suckers came up early in the season, and should be 
cultivated up, leaving only three to five in each hill, if a good crop of fruit 
was expected. They were as easy to kill as pig weeds, if taken in time. 

On motion of Mr. Woodward, a committee of five was appointed on grounds, 
fruit, etc., to report at the afternoon session. 

Adjourned an hour and a half for dinner, which was promptly served by the 
ladies of the society, Mr. Hough having prepared a long table for the purpose 
in the shade of the tulip trees. 


FRUITS AND EXHIBITORS. 


The following is a list of fruits on the exhibition table: 

B. W. Steere—Clark, Turner, Cuthbert, Crimson Beauty, Hansell, Shaffer, 
Souhegan, Ohio, Doolittle, Gregg, and one yellow and three black seedling 
raspberries, one plate of Karly Richmond cherry, four varieties of last year’s 
apples, and two varieties of this year’s growth. 

N. J. Strong—Nemaha, Mammoth Cluster, and Gregg raspberries, and sam- 
ple of apples specked by the hail. 

J. W. Helme—Fay and Cherry currants, Madeleine pears, red and white 
onions, bunch carrots, and Jersey Wakefield cabbage. 

Mr. Woodward—Cuthbert raspberries and box peaches. 

D. G. Edmiston—Turner, Cuthbert, Relianc>, Lost Rubies, Hansell, Marl- 
boro, Shaffer, Grege, Tyler, Souhegan, Ohio, Mammoth Cluster, Doolittle, 
Miami, and Davyison’s thornless raspberries. 

Mr. Hough—Karly Harvest blackberry, half ripe. 


Afternoon Session. 


The committee on grounds, fruits, etc., made the following report: 
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After dinner the committee of observation first visited the field of Turner 
red raspberries, which it took some time to pass. The dry weather affects them, 
and those grown in the shade claimed the most attention for the dessert. The 
Snyder blackberries adjoining were thrifty. The Concord grapes were thrifty 
and set well. The apple orchard is being summer followed for rye. One hun- 
dred and twenty Orange quince are in the second year in the orchard. In the 
pear orchard, among others, are forty Seckels. Passing on, are 650 Ohio rasp- 
berries, 400 Souhegans, and 300 Tylers, all in the second year, and 1,200 young 
Cuthberts. There are also Marlboro and others on trial. Mr. Hough takes 
pride in his garden, and Mrs. Hough in her turkeys, and they seem to be doing 
well together. The cultivation is clean. Of a large number of peas growing, 
Mr. Hough prefers the Stratagem. Cabbages cracked open on July 7 are a 
novelty. A fine sample of the Early Harvest blackberries, fully ripe, was 
denominated by ex-president Woodward, the finest blackberries of the season- 


Mrs. J. W. HELME, 
Mrs. B. I. Larne, 
Mr. N. J. STRONG, 
Mr. D. Woopwarp, 
Mr. KE. W. ALLIs, 
Committee. 


PAPER BY MRS. LAING. 


Mrs. B. I. Laing then read a very interesting paper on canning fruits and 
making jelly. But she declined to allow it to go to the press, hence we can only 
give a few leading points. 

The first requisite, she said, was to have the fruit fresh and ripe. Berries. 
and cherries she would prepare over night, sprinkling sugar over them, and in 
the morning drain off the juice, put in a kettle, adding fruit enough to filla 
can, cook gently a few minutes, then fill into the can and seal quickly. She 
usually puts a piece of white paper over the fruit before putting the cover on, 
which tends to prevent moulding. Other fruits, such as pears, quinces, etc., 
require longer cooking till a fork will penetrate them readily; then having a 
syrup prepared in another dish, fill the can with the fruit, pour on the boiling 
syrup, and seal quickly. ; 

She referred to a new process of sealing fruit known as the cotton batting 
process, which consists of preparing the fruit as before, and putting into a can 
or jar, then tie two thicknesses of cotton batting over, with one thickness of 
paper on the outside—this batting and paper to take the place of the usual 
cover and rubber. 

She gave the following recipe, clipped from the Michigan Farmer, for can- 
ning vegetables, which has been used by many successfully: 


CANNING VEGETABLES. 


Prepare the vegetables as for cooking; pack them in the cans as solid as 
possible; then fill the can two-thirds full of water; screw down the cover as 
tight as you can; then put the cans in a boiler of cold water, boiling the cans 
three hours. If the water boils off, pour on more hot water. Then take the 
boiler off the stove, let the cans get cold in the water; when taken out try to 
screw the covers down again, which have been loosened by boiling. 

In the winter, when you want a mess of string beans or green peas, open @ 
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can, pour the vegetables into a pan, season and boil up as you would when 
fresh from the garden. 

For making jeliies, she presses the juice out after having crushed the fruit, 
strain through a jelly bag, cook the juice a little, and skim before adding the 
sugar (a pound of sugar for a pint of juice), then boil gently twenty minutes; 
had never failed to get a clear, firm jelly in this way. For strawberry jelly, 
heat the fruit in a kettle, and when soft strain, and allow a pound of sugar for 
a pint of juice; boil the juice ten minutes, then add the sugar, which should 
be heated previously, then boil ten minutes longer, when it should be ready to 
jelly. 

Mr. Woodward said they succeeded in keeping corn as follows: Cut from 
the cob, and pack in the can and then cook three hours. 

J. G. Mason said that for canning fruit, his folks filled the cans, then 
poured on a syrup made by using all the sugar that water would dissolve, seal, 
set in a vat, and pour boiling water around it, cover with a blanket, and let it 
cool. 

Mrs. Tryne asked how to can peas, beans, etc. 

Mr. Mason said same as stated for fruits, except that perhaps more cooking 
was necessary. 

Mr. Hough said use none but granulated sugar. 

Mrs. Tryne had canned sweet cider, using cotton batting covers, and then 
spreading plaster paris mixed to a paste over the top. 

B. I. Laing said that the claim was made that two thicknesses of cotton 
batting would arrest the properties in the atmosphere that caused fermentation 
to take place. 

Mrs. Tryne asked how much sugar should be used for a can of fruit. 

D. G. Edmiston said that the sugar was not necessary to the preservation of 
the fruit in the can, because our commercial canning houses use no sugar at 
all. Notonly so, but by cooking the sugar with the fruit a considerable per 
cent. of the sugar is converted into grape sugar, thus reducing its sweetening 
properties. 

Mrs. Tryne had canned currants without sugar, using them the next spring 
for making jelly. 

Mrs. Helme said she used a teacup full of sugar for a quart can of fruit, 
when puting up. She thought the fruit was never so good if not sweetened 
when canned, and that it would soften with age and become tasteless. 

Mrs. Steere said that the juice for jelly should not be cooked after the sugar 
is added, simply heat the sugar in an oven and put it in the fruit juice while 
hot, and let it cool. 

B. W. Steere presented a can of apple sauce cooked yesterday from Willow 
Twig apples, showing that we can have apple sauce twelve months each year. 


September Meeting. 


The society met at the residence of D. G. Edmiston, under the shade of the 
basswood trees, an awning having been added on one side, which gave ample 
shade for members and visitors, nearly one hundred being present. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. The subject of 
‘“‘orapes” was then opened for discussion, with a paper by D. G. Edmiston, as 
follows: 
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GRAPES. 


The subject assigned for the paper this morning, although consisting of a 
single word, is capable of several divisions, upon any one of which a volume 
might be written. But it is neither my purpose to make such divisions nor to 
write such volumes. The history of the grape is almost as old as that of man 
—running as it does well back into the patriarchal ages—long before other 
fruits commonly cultivated in this country were even mentioned. There is a 
story told of the origin of the grape something like the following: A certain 
prince while traveling in a foreign land, discovered a small vine, and desiring 
to take it with him, dug the vine and placed it in the skeleton of a bird. As 
he continued his journey it grew so rapidly that he placed it in the the skull 
of a lion, and, finally, as it continued to grow, it was placed in the bones of an 
ass. Finally, on reaching home, it was planted, when its growth was wonder- 
ful, and soon produced large clusters of most luscious fruit, which was found 
good to eat, and the juice was expressed, and when man drank it, at first he 
sang like a bird, but later he fought like a lion, and lastly he became stupid as 
the ass. The moral of this story is plain: If you do not wish your mane or 
ears to grow long, better use the juice. pure and fresh from the grape. I do 
not vouch for the correctness of this story, yet I can give the following in its 
support: Ist. It was told bya horticulturalist at a horticultural meeting. 
2d. It was published in a newspaper. 3d. Although fifteen years have passed 
since it was related, I have never seen it contradicted. Although the history 
of the grape is so ancient, yet the varieties that we cultivate mostly, as well as 
our methods of culture, have all had their origin within the recollection of 
many who are present here to-day. Thirty or forty years ago grape culture in 
the United States was confined to a few localities only, mostly among German 
settlers. Twenty years ago there was probably but one vineyard, worthy the 
name in Lenawee county, and that consisted mostly of the Isabella variety. 
At the present time there are probably more grapes produced and consumed in 
this county during the grape season, than any one other kind of fruit. It 
uniformly yields large crops of the most healthful and luscious of all fruits. 
Its cultivation is easy and simple, requiring no more care, if as much, as the 
same area of land planted in corn and potatoes. Any good strong land 
which is well drained, either naturally or artificially, will answer for the pro- 
duction of the grape, a strong clay or limestone soil generally having the pref- 
erence. The land should be thoroughly prepared before planting by plowing 
as deep as possible, working in an ample supply of fertilizers, if not already 
well enriched. There are those who will tell you that any land is rich enough 
for grapes, but don’t you believe a word of it. The very best garden soil is 
none too rich for best results. Ido not mean to say that poorer land will not 
produce fair grapes, but not the best. Grapes, as a rule, should have thorough 
tillage, a few inches of surface soil kept well stirred and pulverized. Yet some 
growers succeed well by mulching the ground so as to keep the grass and weeds 
down. This latter method is often the only one available where the trellis is 
so situated that cultivation cannot be had. 

Of all the fruits that we can cultivate in this climate, the grape is, without 
question, the very best. It is needless to talk of its market value these times, 
when the bottom is knocked out of all our markets, but it is just as luscious 
and pleasant to the taste as though it was worth ever so much; and as the 
grape season is now upon us, we would recommend everybody, sick or well, young 
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or old, in city or country, a free use of this noble fruit. Good ripe grapes are 
the great cure-all, the foe of disease, the dread of physicians. I once heard a 
celebrated physician say that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, where a 
dose of pills was administered, a pound of grapes would answer better, and be 
pleasanter to take. And especially at this heated season of the year is the rich 
juice of the grape most refreshing and invigorating. Our list of varieties is 
now so great that every palate can be suited, and the season prolonged for 
three or four months. One nursery firm on the Atlantic coast reported recently 
that they had on their trial grounds about four hundred yarieties, and the list 
of varieties is rapidly increasing. A less number of varieties will answer our 
purpose. Among the most desirable varieties for our purpose may be named 
Concord, Worden, Cottage, and Clinton for black grapes, and Delaware, 
Brighton, Agawam and Lindley for red, and Lady, Martha, Pocklington, 
Niagara and Empire State for white, with scores of new varieties still pushing 
for a place in the front ranks, most of which, however, will eventually find 
their place in oblivion, as their predecessors of like value have alreadydone. I 
would not recommend too many varieties for the ordinary growers; half a 
dozen varieties would be ample, as a rule, either for family use or for market, 
and let new and high-priced varieties alone until the nurseryman, whose busi- 
ness it is, and the novice who has money to squander, have tested them in your 
locality ; by that time nine out of ten of the new varieties will have been for- 
gotten, and the tenth one will be offered at a reasonable price. 

Mr. Steere asked for the comparative time of ripening of the Worden and 
Concord. 

Mr. Edmiston replied that it seemed to him that the several varieties had 
ripened nearer together this year than usual. He thought the Worden about 
a week ahead of the Concord, possibly less than that. 

Mr. Steere thought the difference about a week. He also spoke of the Early 
Victor as giving promise of good variety, as well as early ripening. 

Rey. A. L. Reynolds asked if the society encouraged summer pruning of the 
vines. 

Mr. Steere said he thought many did too much summer pruning. He 
thought the fruit matured better in the shade. 

D. G. Edmiston did not approve of summer pruning, except in the way of 
pinching out buds to throw the growth in any desired direction. He referred 
to Dr. J. A. Warder and G. W. Campbell as authority, showing that indiscrim- 
inate summer prunning not only damaged the growing fruit crop but damaged 
the root growth of the vines, consequently damaging the growth both 
of vine and fruit. His own experiments had convinced him of the cor- 
rectness of this view. He was preparing to trim his vines on a horizontal 
trellis five and a half or six feet high, which would admit of free passage under 
the trellis, or cross cultivation if desired, and would give better air and ventila- 
tion to the growing vines and fruit. 

H. C. Bradish was called for and said he would not cut back after the wood 
had become somewhat hardened; that it was necessary that the sap should flow 
along the vine for the ripening of the fruit. He also recommended a high 
trellis, which he thought tended to prevent mildew and other diseases of the 
grape. He would rub off all surplus buds in spring at time of starting into 
growth. 

DV. Woodward had tried the horizontal trellis, and liked it. 

Mr. Hough asked for the experience of those present in bagging the grape. 


44 
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Messrs. Woodward, Steere, Holmes, and others had bagged grapes with 
good results. Mr. Edmiston removed the bags from some bushes in the vine- 
yard for the benefit of the committee, and others present, showing a very 
decided benefit. 

Miss Osborn then sang a solo—‘‘Sweet days gone by.” 

On motion of Mr. Coller, the president appointed the following committee 
on grounds, fruits, etc.: Mrs. J. M. Blanchard, Mrs. C. W. Sheffield, S. B. 
Mann, A. 8. Mills and P. Coller. 

Adjourned for dinner. 


The Afternoon Session : 
opened with a solo by Miss Osborn—“‘The shipwreck.’? 'The committee on 
grounds etc., reported as follows: 

Your committee on grounds, after a careful inspection, beg leave to report 
as follows: Mr. Edmiston is in the nursery business, and an enthusiast in his 
line. His grounds are covered with a large variety of grapes, pears, apples and 
berries in bearing in their season. ‘The first visit was to the vineyard, where we 
found about thirty varieties in bearing, besides some twenty-five seedlings, some 
of which show fine qualities. The pear orchard of 150 trees, and some forty 
varieties in bearing, some of which were very fine indeed, and we may safely 
say that Mr. Edmiston makes a specialty of pears by way of testing varieties. 
He has one rare variety, called the Desmonnis, said to be very fine by the best 
judges. About half an acre of strawberries, set in May last, look very fine. 
There were ten varieties. His raspberries, of about sixteen varieties, have 
borne well and are looking well. His soil is clay loam mostly, and has suf- 
fered somewhat from the late drought. Mr. Edmiston is also interested in bee 
culture to a considerable extent, and with good success. He has now about 
fifty colonies. 

The secretary then read a letter from A. G. Gulley, superintendent of the 
educational exhibit to be made at the State fair, relative to the collection of 
new or rare varieties of fruit, and arrangements were made for the secretary to 
receive and pack such samples for shipment, and he gave notice that he would 
receive samples of fruits either at his home, or they might be left at Rowley & 
Reeder’s meat market, opposite the postoffice, where he would receive them. 
Such samples should be perfect as possible. Leave stem and calyx on; don’t 
polish or handle the surface of the fruit; of apples, pears, etc , five specimens 
would be desirable, but even one will do, if you can’t furnish more. ‘'wo or 
three bunches of each variety of grapes is desired. Get all specimens in by 
Thursday, the 9th inst. Packing will be done on Friday. 

On motion of E. W. Allis, the society voted a copy of the State society’s 
works to Mr. Morden, he haying written a valuable paper for the society last 
year. 

Mr. Coller referred to the report of the committee of the last meeting, rela- 
tive to his dwarf pears, as showing that they were not hardy, while it was his 
intention to state to the committee that one variety, the Angouleme, had 
frozen down twice, while other varieties had stood better. 

M. T. Cole then read the following paper on 
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HORTICULTURE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


How well I remember the days long ago when mother sent me out to pull 
weeds in the garden, or to trim out the berry patch. Sent me out; yes, that’s 
the right word. Did ever any of you, in your youthful days, go out 
whistling or singing to the weed—I mean to the garden or berry patch—and 
not wish that Adam and Eve had not transgressed, and received that terrible 
sentence “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.”’ 

Horticulture was the first and highest callmg of man. No weeds nor 
thorns were there. Fruit was good and plenty. All that was required of man 
was to keep and dress the vineyard. Nothing but pleasnre. No pain or sor- 
row. Oh, Mother Eye! if you could only have pulled weeds a few hours on a 
hot, sunshiny day, when the ground was hard, the shady woods near by, when 
birds were singing songs we might have sung but for you, and the sparkling 
brook just beyond, abounding with imaginary trout lying lazily with mouth 
half open, ready for the worm—lI say, Mother Eye, would you have done it? 
Ain’t you sorry? 

Well, the weeds, thorns, and thistles are here. The question is, how are we 
going to get the young people interested in the fight? There is no such thing 
as interesting young people pulling weeds or trimming trees. There is no pleas- 
ure init. You have got to point them to the result of their labor. That 
won't do either. You have got to let them feel the result, right in their pock- 
ets. ‘‘ Boy’s calf and dad’s steer won’t do.”’ Give them ground for a row or 
two of berries. Show them how to plant and tend. Encourage them all the 
way through. If they do well the first year give them a little more ground the 
next; not too much; this tends to discourage. Give them a few trees. Let 
them do their own setting and pruning. Teach them (if you can) to labor and 
to wait. If they bring in their first fruit rejoicing, there is hope; if not, you 
will have to adopt other methods. Don’t use the children’s fruit without pay- 
ing them for it. If it is to be sold, assist them in making the sales, and give 
the total proceeds. How to interest the young in horticulture or agriculture 
is a difficult problem. The boy will make kites, carts, drive nails, tear 
machinery to pieces, or drive team all day long, and call it sport. Point him 
to the rows of beets or strawberries that need his attention. and all his joy is 
turned to sorrow. If it’s an all day’s job, without any consideration, it’s just 
so long imprisonment, and unless he is afraid of punishment, the work will 
not be welldone. So many hours’ work, with an after-pluy consideration, some- 
times meets with success. Orso much a row, if the work is well done, may 
awaken an interest. Teach them to do their work well. Give them plenty of 
praise and encouragement. Is there a person here who was interested in hor- 
ticulture at the age of twelve or fifteen years? If so, please give us your 
experience. Is there one here who loves horticulture now? If so, how long 
have you been thus interested; how did youlearn? Is there aman here whose loy- 
ing wife coaxes in April, scolds in May, and drives in June, to get even a vegeta- 
ble garden? If so, Jet us hear from him. If there is any way to get young, 
or old people either, downright interested in horticulture, let us find it out. 

Mr. Hough remarked the necessity for encouraging the children by allowing 
the use of a piece of ground and encourage them to give it good care. 

The secretary stated that there was a large amount of fruit on the table that 
it was desirable to have eaten. After the fruit was passed, Miss Sheffield was 
introduced, and sang a solo entitled the ‘‘ Mowers’ song.” 
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Miss Lottie Blanchard was then introduced, and recited ‘‘ Looking to the 
other shore,” which was highly applauded by an appreciative audience. Mr. 
and Mrs. M. B. Rice were called upon for a song, but Mrs. Rice declined, saying 
shia she could make butter, but couldn’t sing. ‘Mr. Rice sang what he called 

‘«Old-fashioned song.’ 

VG motion of Mr. Strong a vote of thanks was extended to the host and 
hostess, to the musicians, and to the elocutionist of the day. 

Mr. M. T. Cole gave an invitation for the society to meet at his house next 
month, October 6. Subject, “Storing and keeping of fruits,” paper by Mr. 
Cole. . No doubt something will be provided for the afternoon that will be of 
interest to the young, and we will be glad to see them well represented at the 
next meeting. 

The following list of fruits were on the exhibition tables: 

B. W. Steere—Flemish Beauty pears, picked middle of June, Bailey Sweet, 
Munson’s Sweet, Gravenstein and Dyer apples. 

C. W. Sheffield—Chenango. 

J. W. Helme—Coleridge and Old Mixon pear, Urbaniste, Buffum, Gansels 
Bouquet and Sheldon pears; Lombard plums; Niagara, Talman, Wyoming, 
Telegraph, Black Eagle, Rogers 39 and Janesville grapes. 

S. B. Mann—Concord grapes, seedling apple and pear. 

J. M. Blanchard—Kittatinny blackberry. 

D. Woodward—Early Crawford peaches. 

H. CO. Bradish—Hartford, Martha and Delaware grapes. 

J. W. Davis—Lombard, Imperial Gage, German Prune plums; Vergennes, 
Rogers 4, 15 and 19 grapes; Bartlett, Anjou, Sheldon, and two other varieties 
of pears. 

D. G. Edmiston—Twelve varieties of pears, five varieties of apples, and two 
of plums. 
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REPORTED BY SECRETARY GULLEY. 


OFFICERS FOR 1887. 


President—C. J. Monroe. 

Vice President—Frank R. Linderman. 

Secretary—A. G. Gulley. 

Treasurer—Rush W. Linderman. 

Executive Committee—T. A. Bixby, J. G. Ramsdell, A. E. Briggs. 


This society has progressed with at least its usual vigor the past year. Dur- 
ing the early part of the season its weekly meetings were kept up at its rooms. 
with great regularity, and the attendance was generally good. During July and 
August it held six out-door meetings at the residences of members. The places: 
were selected from among a number of invitations and arranged so the different 
sections of the locality should be visited. At each of these meetings the attend- 
ance was very large. The programme usually carried out was first to visit the- 
orchards and plantations of the grower, and perhaps those of the near neigh- 
bors, when all would return to a convenient place and a committee, previously 
appointed, would report all good and bad points noted in the planting, cultiva- 
tion, pruning, thinning, or other matters worthy of notice The grower would 
thus have a chance to reply to any criticisms made and answer any questions 
asked. Refreshments, contributed by all present, would then be served. This 
order of business occupied the greater part of the afternoon. 

These meetings were very valuable to the growers, as it gaye each a chance 
to see how others did their work, and showed too if they tried to practice what 
they preached. They brought the families together and made them better 
acquainted, and in many other ways resulted in much benefit. 

During the early meetings of the year, various topics of interest were taken 
up and pains were taken to draw out those best informed upon the subject un- 
der discussion. 

Just before planting season, at a series of meetings, each class of fruit was 
called up and the members required to express on paper the proportion they 
would plant of each variety of the class, using both their experience and obser- 
vation to aid them in deciding. The result was about as follows: Of peaches 
Hill’s Chili, Jacques Rareripe, Barnard, Smock, Golden Drop, Mt. Rose, Hale’s 
Early, Switzerland and Lewis Seedling were those mentioned by the most mem- 
bers and to be used in quantity about in the order mentioned. 

Of pears, Bartlett, Boussock, Sheldon, Bosc, Anjou, Howell and Clapp’s 
Favorite were generally named, with Angouleme and Louise Bonne if dwarf trees 
are used. 
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Of plums, the general success of the growers had not been very satisfactory, 
but Lombard, Bradshaw and Yellow Egg had done the best. 

Grapes had plenty of supporters and they named Concord, Worden, Niagara 
and Brighton as by far in the lead; and Lady, Moore’s Karly and several others 
had some support. 

In small fruits: Of strawberries, Wilson and Crescent were the most often 
named and in the largest quantity. But Miner, Cumberland, Sharpless and 
Bidwell are used by many of the prominent growers. 

Gregg and Cuthbert raspberries were the only ones that had many friends. 
They seem to do well generally. * 

The blackberry growers generally named Snyder, but Kittatinny is still a 
favorite and Early Wilson has more friends than formerly. The practice is 
also growing of protecting both the last named more than has been done 
formerly. 

The Victoria currant and Downing gooseberry were named by all that grew 
those fruits. 

The reports given were largely from those who had grown the varieties 
named, and are the kinds that are proving the most profitable for this section. 

The society has tried as far as possible to take up subjects for discussion 
about in the season when the most useful, thus drawing the attention of the 
members to the matter when it would be of special use. It has also held, each 
winter, one special festival meeting, when papers would be prepared by mem- 
bers appointed, and some special effort made to get out a large number, at 
which time memberships are solicited and usually a large number obtained. 
Often some special attraction is provided, as a speaker from abroad. 

In this way the interest in the society is kept up. That the society has done 
much good is proved by the many fine orchards in the vicinity, and especially 
in the success of the locality in combating with that dreaded disease, the yel- 
lows in the peach. 
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At the first meeting of the year, Jan. 6, the society discussed plans of work 
for the new year and concluded that we must get the public, and especially the 
ladies, interested, and make the meetings attractive as well as beneficial. To 
this end the executive board was instructed to take appropriate measures at 
once. The place of meeting was soon changed to the finely furnished rooms 
of the Royal Arcanum, and three committees appointed to work up interest in 
the different branches of the society works, one on fruit growing, one on 
gardening and one on flowering plants. 

Pres. Garfield read the following paper, setting forth the purposes of the 
society, under the title 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY WORK FOR CITIES. 


If we ask a friend, who knows little of our purposes, to meet with our horti- 
cultural society some afternoon, he very naturally inquires, “What for?’ We 
should be ready in whatever form, or from whatever source this inquiry 
may come, to give a reasonable answer. 

This is an era of societies, everybody belongs to one or another of them. 
It is natural for people having similar business or social interests to unite 
together in an association. 

The friend we invite to meet with us may at once say, “I am not a horti- 
culturist and don’t belong there.” The reason we should be prompt in giv- 
ing him a response, involves the objects of our society aud the work we are 
aiming to accomplish. We do not meet as tradesmen to further our business 
enterprises or protect our rights; we do not gather as producers to establish a 
demand for our products; nor are our conventions held simply for the fun of 
it. It is perhaps safe to say that all these objects are involved in our under- 
takings, but they are auxiliary to greater purposes and more praiseworthy 
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ends. We aim to develop among our people a keener taste for fruits, flowers 

«and vegetables, and a more intimate knowledge of their variations and peculi- 
arities and adaptability to a wide range of purposes, knowing that a lively 
satisfaction will accompany the acquirement of this knowledge. 

We claim as a part of our work the dissemination of information concerning 
the outward embellishment of homes; the adaptation of nature’s choicest pro- 
ductions to the adornment of home premises as a work of art. And so we, so 
far as we succeed in interesting people in the development of an artistic home 
so that they shall love this spot of soil more than any other, so that removal 
never so small a distance either way would be considered a calamity; we have 
a right to claim for our work a moral and political significance. The spirit of 
unrest so characteristic of our western life, is combatted by associations like 
ours. We seek by creating an interest in the products of horticulture that 
subserve the physical and esthetic yearnings of man, to awaken in him so 
earnest a desire for ownership in those that appeal most strongly to his nature 
that he will gather them about him, make them a part or his life, and add 
measurably to the satisfaction of living in this world. I need not tell you 
that this love of the garden and the lawn, respect for the beautiful and noble 
in trees, enthusiasm over the newer deyelopements of flowers and shrubs, has 
a stronger hold in the older parts of our country than with us. And that it is 
where organizations have been established in these interests that we find the 
most delightful attractions that horticulture can bring to give character to 
home life. 

I know you will not be satisficd unless I go more into the details of what 
our society can do for our city and vicinity. So let me epitomize as follows: 
First, a knowledge of varieties of fruits, their qualities and uses for various 
purposes, aside from the satisfaction it brings to the consumer, is a safeguard 
against imposition. Many people who purchase quantities of fruits every year 
have no conception of quality as distinguishing varieties and are in entire 
ignorance of the very best, when they would gladly pay for it if they knew a 
demand for it would secure it. Hundreds of people are eating Baldwin and 
Ben Davis apples, laboring under the false impression that they are pretty 
good, when the connoisseur knows as compared with the best apples they are 
scarcely fit for the palate, and this applies as truthfully to all other fruits as 
the apple. Ladies order the best fruits from their grocers receiving varieties 
that are beautiful, delicious dessert fruits, and wonder why, when they get the 
best, the cooking fails; totally oblivious of the fact that the very best dessert 
fruits are usually unfitted for cooking purposes. 

Second, the most delicate and delicious products of horticulture are rarely 
grown by the marketmen, because they are unprofitable. A knowledge of what 
they are and how to grow them is information of great importance to those 
who desire to have about them the very best things that horticulture can 
afford. 

Third, ahorticultural society if rightly supported will teach people what to buy, 
when to buy it, and how to treat it. A majority of our people who have homes 
about which they desire to gather the choicest fruits, flowers, trees, and shrubs, 
put themselves totally in the hands of strangers, who know as little about it 
as they themselves. It is a case of the ‘‘ blind leading the blind,” only one of 
the parties has enough of an eye for business to get away with the money of 
his doubly blind neighbor. 

Fourth, people acquire a knowledge of art after long study and favorable 
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opportunities, so that a delightful landscape is readily detected from an inferior 
one. Still, these same people placed in the role of painters of landscapes, 
would produce the veriest daubs. Still, these same persons are very liable, 
because they are accredited with good taste, to have the assurance to think 
that they can be their own landscape gardener and succeed. Again, others 
who desire to have the most delicate taste exhibited in the adornment of thcir 
premises will employ a laborer, who may know mechanically how to lay turf 
and plant trees, but nothing more, to arrange the grounds, and expect.a fin- 
ished landscape. As well expect a house painter to render an exquisite study 
in oil. Our city is full of these mistakes. Our society has the power to edu- 
cate correctively in this matter. 

Fifth, the earth with us for a number of months in the year, is locked with 
frost. We are debarred from the enjoyment of the live beauties of nature 
grown out of doors, and we try to create a bit of summer of our own in-doors, 
but how little is accurate information disseminated regarding the best manage- 
ment of plants and flowers as grown under these artificial conditions. What a 
field of active usefulness is here for a horticultural society. 

Sixth, but I think really one of the greatest benefits that our society may 
accomplish is to develop among the ladies a greater love for the attractions of 
the garden produced under their own supervision and care. I cannot express 
my own thoughts and wishes so well as Downing has for me when he says: “ We 
have not the least desire that our American wives and daughters should have 
anything to do with the rough toil of farm and garden beyond their own house- 
hold province. We delight in the chivalry which pervades this whole country 
in regard to the female character, and which even foreigners have remarked as 
one of our strongest national characteristics. But we would have them seize 
on that happy medium between the English passion for everything out of doors, 
and the French taste for nothing outside the drawing room. Everything that 
relates to the garden, the lawn, the pleasure ground, should claim their imme- 
diate interest. And this not merely to walk out occasionally and enjoy it, but 
to know it by heart; to do it, or see it all done; to know the history of any 
plant, shrub, or tree from the time it was so small as to be invisible to all but 
their eyes, to the time when every passer-by stops to admire and enjoy it. 
Every lady may not be born to “ love pigs and chickens ” (though that is a good 
thing to be born to), but depend upon it, she has been cut off by her mother 
nature with less than a shilling’s patrimony if she does not love trees, 
flowers, gardens, and nature as if they were all a part of herself.” 

The keenest satisfaction and greatest charm comes from touching the grow- 
ing things, and haying a personal intimacy with their development. If our 
society can awaken an enthusiasm among our lady friends in this matter, we 
shall do a noble work. 

Seventh, our city has done very little, as yet, in the way of furnishing 
delightful walks, beautiful flowers, and welcome shade for those who are unable to 
own these pleasant home attributes, having no homes of their own. The exhi- 
bition of taste in the adornment of parks, public grounds, and cemeteries, has 
given character and individuality to some cities in our country. And it must 
not be forgotten that the first rural cemetery in our country, Mt. Auburn, 
originated with the Massachusetts horticultural society; and the loveliest rural 
cemetery in the world, Spring Grove, at Cincinnati, owes its inception to 
a horticultural society. In short, we believe our horticultural society, if prop- 
erly understood, appreciated, and used, may help largely every member in our 
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community to secure a larger measure of benefit to be derived from an interest 
in the art which gives us a name; and not one whom we can induce to touch 
with his own hand, and assist in unfolding the treasures hidden in mother earth, 
which a knowledge of horticulture can point out, will ever lay up against us 
any grudge for showing him the way. 

I never was very much taken with the story of Jacob wrestling with the angel 
of God, possibly because my education in athletic sports was sadly neglected 
in my youth; but J often recall with the keenest pleasure that part of the narrative 
in which a ladder reaching to high heaven was a leading factor, and I have 
wondered that more people in their visions could not catch a glimpse of the 
lower rounds, at least, and climb towards that goal of happiness. It they could 
but appreciate that the ladder still stands with its base in their own homes to- 
day, and that each added attraction that binds hearts together there, is one 
round climbed, would they ask, ‘‘ What is there in a horticultural society to 
interest me?” Shall we let our work flag? Aren’t the results we may accom- 
plish worth the effort for maintenance and growth? 

The call for a discussion of the paper resulted in a series of remarks to the 
effect that the paper comprehensively covered the ground, and nothing could 
be added. 


The following paper, by A. A. Crozier, formed a part of the proceedings of 
the meeting this month: 


TREES FOR CITY RESIDENCES. 


In these brief notes I shall only attempt a few hints on the use of our native 
forest trees along the streets and about the residences of our city. To give 
a list of desirable kinds would be of little use, except in particular cases where 
all the conditions were known, for all kinds are beautiful and equally interest- 
ing in their proper place. When a boy I used to set trees in Grand Rapids 
brought from my father’s farm, and now I can hardly pass a residence without 
noting the condition of the trees around the house and along the street and 
thinking what additional ones would be desirable and the chances for making 
a sale. I found, however, that usually the more trees there were on the prem- 
ises the better the chances for selling more, even if there were far too many 
trees there already. 

A house on a city lot is not exactly my ideal of a home, and I judge it is not 
of a large nttmber of those living in cities from their desire to surround them- 
selves with trees, shrubs, vines and flowers beyond what their space permits. 
Many otherwise fine grounds are spoiled by the passion of the owner for bring- 
ing to them everything beautiful which he may see elsewhere. If possible, I 
suppose such an one would try to make room for a small-sized rainbow in one 
corner of the ground and perhaps an unusually fine specimen of aurora borealis 
in another, instead of being content to enjoy them in common with all other 
people, where nature has placed them. City dwellings are usually more beau- 
tiful in themselves than those in the country and should not be as much hidden 
by trees or covered with vines. 

The usual practice of haying a row of trees along the street in front of the 
house, though to be commended, adds more to the appearance of the street 
than of the place. Large trees should seldom be placed in front of the house, 
but rather at the sides and a little to the rear. The space in front should be 
reserved for a lawn, with perhaps a few low, flowering shrubs or evergreens and 
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a bed or two of flowers. If large trees are allowed here, they should be well 
trimmed up so as to break the continuity of the lawn as little as possible. At 
the sides of the lot the limbs of the trees may reach the ground to give an ap- 
pearance of partial seclusion to the place. As a rule, avoid excessive pruning. 
An evergreen or two in front may be trimmed low and compact, but rather 
as a necessity from the restricted space, than as improving its appearance. 
The use of the dwarf varieties or replacing by a younger tree when too large 
would often be better. 

An occasional evergreen hedge is admired by many and looks well if the soil 
be strong to keep it thrifty and it be kept trimmed very low and be not shaded 
by trees to cause an uneven growth. The beauty of a hedge is in its perfect 
uniformity. The trees in the yard on the other hand should have as little uni- 
formity as possibly. They should never be in rows, nor all of the same size or 
kind. No one likes to have his house just like that of his neighbor. Equal 
originality may be shown in the planting of the grounds, however small. A 
single tree different from any other on the street or in the city will afford a good 
deal of satisfaction. With roadside planting it is different; here uniformity 
of appearance is desirable—straight rows; trees of uniform size and of the same 
kind. A whole street lined on both sides with large, well-grown trees of the 
same kind is something to be enjoyed and remembered. The irregularity in 
size, kind and vigor of the trees on some of our streets is very unsightly. In 
the country I think it would often be best not to attempt to have trees in rows 
but leave them in groups at the corners of the field and singly at long distances. 
But in the city this is not practical. A few of our native forest trees seem best 
adapted of any for planting along the street. The two most popular kinds, 
sugar maple and American elm, are as good as any. ‘The red maple often used 
grows rapidly and looks well when young, but often becomes feeble, diseased 
and unsightly when older. It makes a beautiful appearance when in flower in 
early spring and in autumn when the leaves turn in color, but during summer 
its foliage is dull and less pleasing than that of the sugar maple, making it less 
desirable for the roadside. One or two trees should however, if possible, find a 
place at one side of the grounds for its beauty in spring and autumn. The 
cities of Adrian and Ann Arbor afford opportunity for comparing these two 
species of maples. Both cities are well supplied with trees. In Adrian the red 
maple is so extensively planted that it has been called the soft maple city. In 
Ann Arbor the trees are mostly hard maple and they are certainly more uni- 
formly healthy and satisfactory in appearance. 

By the fine exhibitions at the monthly meetings it is evident that the society 
has developed much interest in flowering plants. 

At the April meeting Rey. Chas. Fluhrer read a paper on the destruction of 
birds for decorative purposes, which has caused some attention in that direc- 
tion. Following is higs*paper: 


RUTHLESS DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 


To the close observer it has been obvious that within the past few years 
there has been a marked decrease in the number of our native birds. Conceded 
to be a fact, the presence of the English sparrow has been cited as an explana- 
tion. But, although this puznacious intruder may be in part responsible, yet 
a careful gathering of evidence leads to the irresistible conclusion that man’s 
share in this state of things is vastly greater. The American Ornithologists’ 
Union published in Science for February, and has since re-issued in pamphlet 
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form, a series of articles from competent observers upon the alarming de- 
struction of bird-life in the United States. It is such an array of startling 
facts as to amount to a revelation, and I have thought that I could hardly 
render a better service to those within the the influence of my words than to 
give a condensed account of the suggestive publication. 

Birds, as we well know, are slain for food, for pastime, for scientific or 
artistic purposes, and for personal decoration Those killed for food are 
commonly called the “game birds,” such as pigeons, various kinds of grouse, 
ducks, geese “and the great horde of smaller waders, known as ‘peeps,’ snipes, 
plovers, rails, etc.” The injudicious slaughter of these has been so great that, 
to prevent their actual extermination, game laws have been enacted and numer- 
ous protective associations organized in the several States. The other birds, 
almost legion by name, are more or less protected according to public senti- 
ment in different localities. Of these, the number slain for strictly scientific 
purposes is indeed large. The aggregate public and private collections in this 
country are estimated to be about 500,000. These figures, however, do not 
mean that so many are annually killed for scientific uses. They represent the 
accumulation of many years. Still, there is grave reason for believing that 
“science” like ‘“‘charity” is often made to cover a multitude of sins, and that 
ostensibly in its interest but really to satisfy impulse or caprice large numbers 
of birds are needlessly and cruelly sacrificed. It is a matter that calls for the 
enactment of more stringent laws by our Legislatures. 

We come upon a very serious evil when we touch the matter of killing birds 
for mere “sport.” It isa remnant of that ancient cruelty still uneliminated 
from human nature, and which appears in every amateur sportsman who 
learns to handle the deadly shot-gun and to whom anything in the shape of 
animal life is ‘‘game” or “fun.”’ The number of birds thus annually slain— 
recklessly slain—for no other reason than that of pastime, must be very large 
indeed. Boys, too, thoughtlessly destroy much bird-life by nest-hunting and 
by means of ‘‘pea-shooters’’—the latter implements proving so fatal that in 
some States their use has been prohibited by law. 

But after we have gathered these items together they are inconsiderable in 
view of the appalling fact that at least five millions of birds are annually killed 
in this country for the sole purpose of personal decoration. Whoever looks 
into the milliners’ windows, or observes the hats of ladies upon the street or in 
the public assembly, will readily divine the main cause of the depletion of 
American bird life. These enormous figures are sufficiently startling, but when 
we come to analyze the items which go to make up the footing, we may well 
wonder that any birds are left in our land. The eastern portion of the Atlantic 
coast has been almost depleted of gulls and terns, or sea swallows, to satisfy the 
demands ‘‘ of the trade.” At cape Cod alone 40,000 of these birds have been 
killed in one season. A sportsman in Texas has been*known to contract for 
the delivery of the plumes of 10,000 egerts, or white herons; while the skins of 
grebes, much in fayor for hat decoration on account of their fur-like plumage, 
are transported from the Pacific coast in bales like the pelts of the furrier. 
An enterprising New York milliner has in one season contracted for the skins 
of 40,000 birds, to be delivered in Paris. As many as 70,000 have been known 
to be supplied to New York dealers during a season from one Long Island vyil- 
lage. Such has been the wholesale destruction in New Jersey on account of the 
Philadelphia and New York markets that the legislature of the State has been 
obliged to pass the most stringent laws to prevent the extermination of its birds. 
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Nor are particular sections alone affected. On account of their migratory hab- 
its, birds spread over vast sections of the country; and those fortunate enough 
to escape in the north the terrific fusilade of men whom it is an insult to the 
true fraternity to call “sporfsmen,”’ are pursued by these miserable “pot hunt- 
ers” into their winters quarters in the south and there mercilessly slain. One 
of these murderers of the innocents prepared in 1884, during a three months’ 
trip along the South Carolina coasts, no less than 11,000 skins. Whole colo- 
nies of songsters have been swept away in Florida and Texas, while Cobb’s 
Island, Virginia, once a noted breeding place for gulls and terns, has been 
wholly depopulated of its beautiful denizens. One New York taxidermist has 
been known to have in his shop the skins of 50,000 of one species of birds, 
prepared expressly for millinery purposes. 

Thus the commercial item is by far the largest in the category and its start- 
ling figures indicate what rapid progress we are making toward the extermina- 
tion of our American birds—approximating results already reached in the case 
of the bison, and nearly reached in the case of the deer. Indeed, no one will 
question the facts when we observe that in every village and on nearly every 
lady’s hat, one or more of theslain beauties of theair are tobe seen. Itis mod- 
erate to assume that if in this city there are ten thousand homes, there are at 
least twenty thousand dead bird ornaments, to say nothing of those on sale; 
and if many of these are.of foreign importation, it is fair to assume that an 
equal number of domestic birds has been exchanged for them. 

This wholesale slaughter of bird life for scientific and pseudo scientific 
purposes, for recreation and adornment, not only promises to rob coast and 
forest, orchard and meadow of their graceful melodious denizens, but it works 
another and a greaterevil. You remember Longfellow’s beautiful poem, 
“<The birds of Killingworth;’’ how the irate farmers exterminated all the birds 
because the crows plucked up the corn, and the songsters ate the fruit; and 
what consequences followed. ‘The poem is based On a fact. 

It is universally rcognized as dangerous to disturb what is known as the 
“balance of nature,’’ or that condition of things in which the lower orders of 
creation act as checks upon each other, thus preventing an overgrowth of every 
destructive force. Now, it is a well-known fact that birds play a very 
important part in maintaining this balance of nature. Most of them are known 
to be of the insectivorous order; that is, insects forming the chief, if not 
indeed the sole ingredient of their food. This is conceded to be true of song- 
sters and the smaller birds in general. But recent investigations have shown 
that birds known as outlaws, such as hawks, owls, crows, jays, etc., feed to such 
an extent upon insects and other pests that their destruction is fraught with 
positive harm to farmers and horticulturists. Crows proverbially have a rep- 
utation as “ corn pullers,” but the depredation thus done to the farmer’s fields 
is quite inconsiderable, and is confined to a few days in the year, while for the 
rest of the season, cut-worms, grasshoppers, and more noxious insects consti- 
tute their main supply of food. Many farmers, being aware of this, deem it 
to their own advantage to feed the crows—giving them their board—during 
the time of sprouting corn in consideration of the service rendered during the 
balance of the season. From time immemorial the owls and hawks have been 
anathematized as totally depraved, or as the natural foes of the farmer; but 
more recent and thorough examinations by ornithologists have established 
the fact that the principal diet of these birds of prey consists of field mice, 
grasshoppers, and a variety of insects considered detrimental to the agricultur- 
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ist’s interests. A few kinds, like the robin, undoubtedly inflict some damage on 
our smaller fruits, but this is so inconsiderable in view of the great service they 
render as the destroyers of worms and insects that no intelligent or respectable 
horticulturist will regard them otherwise than as his friends. 

The bearing of all this is apparent. As our country becomes older there will 
be increasing invasions of pests hurtful to the interests of farmer and fruit 
grower unless some counter force or strategy shall check the evil. In a paper 
read by a professor of our Agricultural College before the American Pomolog- 
ical Society, last fall, the enumeration of the increasing varieties of injurious 
insects was simply amazing. Artificial methods for their destruction were 
wisely suggested. ‘These undoubtedly are necessary, and a greater demand for 
them will be witnessed in the coming years. But there is nature’s great rem- 
edy in the birds, intended to hold in check these vast insect tribes. And to 
the degree that the farmer or fruit raiser suffers a destruction of the birds to 
go on does he deprive himself of the needed aid of his natural allies. 

What methods, then, can be pursued in order to preserve our native birds? 
Obviously one is the statute. In some States stricter laws should be enacted, 
while in our own commonwealth the Legislature has already passed very strin- 
gent enactments. Not only are the game birds protected in season, but there 
is a very definite and comprehensive statute touching insectivorous song birds, 
as follows: 

“Any person who shall at any time, within this State, kill any robin, night- 
hawk, whippoorwill, finch, thrush, lark, sparrow, cherry bird, swallow, yellow 
bird, blue bird, brown thrasher, wren, martin, oriole, woodpecker, bobolink, or 
any song bird, or rob the nests of such birds, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be fined five dollars for each bird 
killed, and for each nest so robbed, or confined in the county jail for ten days, 
or both such fine and imprisonment shall be imposed, at the discretion of the 
court.” 

Doubtless other birds should be added to this list, and the section defining 
the killing of birds and gathering of eggs for scientific purposes should be more 
restrictive; but if we live up to the law as it is we shall do much toward _pre- 
serving our native birds. 

It comes, then, to this at last: That we need a more thorough education of 
public sentiment on this subject. People are simply indifferent to this whole- 
sale destruction of bird-life because unaware of the extent to which it is being 
carried on. Let the plain facts become known and there will be a general out- 
cry against it. The American Ornithologists’ Union is endeavoring to get 
these facts before the people and is encouraging the formation of local Audu- 
bon societies, auxiliary to its great work. ‘The figures which it represents are 
startling and calculated to touch our deepest sympathies. After becoming 
familiar with its revelations I do not see how any one can needlessly or thought- 
lessly kill a bird or rob a nest, or in any manner be a party to this national 
evil. With a knowledge of the amazing facts I cannot conceive how any lady 
can ever purchase another bird for her hat, or even wear the feathered decora- 
tions she has, without feeling that she is abetting a great wrong. It is not 
that in the eyes of men it has suddenly become cruel to kill birds because 
women have acquired a taste for them. It is, rather, that this general use of 
birds for personal decoration has occasioned their wholesale slaughter, and 
awakened us to the magnitude of the evil. The movement of the ornithol- 
ogists and their friends cannot possibly be twisted into any petty spite against 
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woman, or to her condemnation as an intentional offender. Doubtless there 
are a few of the gentler sex who are anxious to construe even the mildest criti- 
cism or indication of a defect as originating in some sinister purpose or malign 
spirit on the part of man, wh6ém their imagination has distorted into a sort of 
“natural foe.*? But such grossly misrepresent the sex for which they gratui- 
tously assume to speak. No matter whether man or woman may have been the 
first to discover that the slaughter of birds for decorative purposes is doing 
more than all other combined causes to effect their extermination—I believe 
that the women of the land will be only too glad to learn of the eyil they 
have been unconsciously fostering, and that they will hasten to correct it. 
And it is because of their tender sympathies, their sensitiveness to the right, 
their keen abhorrence of wrong, and their love of song and beauty that we 
appeal to them as most ready to discountenance a bad custom and lead in a 
movement that shall bring us back our birds. 

The society made a fine exhibition in strawberry time of fruits and flowers,, 
and in raspberry time held their meeting at the fruit farm of Graham Bros. 

At the October meeting the following paper was read by Dr. Wilbur F. 
Hoyt: 


FRUITS FROM A HYGIENIC AND DIETETIC POINT OF VIEW. 


I beg to call your attention to a few facts and fallacies on this topic. But 
just let me offer a thought as a tribute to the horticulturist from the medical 
fraternity. We are indebted to your efforts for one of the most delicate and 
yet most essential adjuncts to our dietetic resources. You haye, by arduous 
process of cultivation, cross fertilization and grafting improved native fruits, 
eliminated deleterious constituents, and enhanced assimilable properties until 
you have given the sick a most tempting appetizer; the well a most important 
factor of their daily requirements. If we may ascribe “the thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to,’’ to the prehistoric fruit of the Garden of Eden, we 
must certainly yield to the horticulturist the honor of having redeemed the 
innocent cause of this dire disaster. Fruit has certainly outlived any oppro- 
brium that may have been attached to it because of this unfortunate incident ; 
and unless we cherish childhood memories of a certain green apple that con- 
tained, as we found to our sorrow, enough colic for a dozen boys, we will 
accept the luscious products of horticultural skill, in grateful remembrance of 
your endeavors. 

Let us just consider briefly, fruit itself; what we mean by the word; what it 
is; what process it undergoes chemically before it becomes available to us; and 
thus try to find at what stage of its development fruit is best eaten; also the 
nutritious values of the different fruits. We may then consider fruit as a part 
of our diet, and its effects as such. Its effects on the alimentary canal when 
taken at different stages of development, and in varying quantities. What 
parts are assimilable and what not; at what periods of the day fruit is best 
eaten; in what form and quantity. 

Botanically speaking, fruit means the seed with surrounding structures. Our 
cereals, beans and peas, and most of our garden vegetables are properly fruits, 
but usage has restricted the meaning of the term to include only such fruits as 
are ordinarily used as dessert. They are limited largely to the pomaceous 
group, including apples, quinces, pears and the like; to the orange or citron 
group, containing the orange, lemon, lime, citron, prunella, shaddock and 
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others; to the arupaceous group—those containing hard stones, surrounded by 
a meaty pulp—comprising plums, peaches, cherries, dates, olives, etc.; to those 
of the berry kind, proper, including grapes, currants, gooseberries, cranberries 
and their like, as well as the so-called berries, strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries and others. Let us consider these only. 

During the early stages of development the constituents and chemical 
changes of the fruit do not differ essentially from those of the leaf from 
which it is metamorphosed. It is like the leaf, green, and with the rest of the 
plant, absorbs, in the main, carbonic acid, which, with water, is decomposed 
into carbo-hydrates, and oxygen is thrown off. At this time the fruit contains 
a great bulk of insoluble constituents, pectose, starch and tannin, with an 
excess of free acids—malic, tartaric, citric or succinic. As maturity advances, 
the green color is changed to the typical color of its kind. Starch and tannin 
are transformed into sugar; the tannin and free acids are in part oxidized 
and disappear, the fruit growing less acid and less astringent. At this time 
its function is reversed. It absorbs oxygen and throws off carbonic acid. By 
the presence of pectose, analogous to diastase, aided by light and heat, the 
insoluble pectose is changed into soluble pectin, or “‘vegetable jelly.”’ At this 
time certain volatile oils, which give each fruit its characteristic aroma, are 
formed, and the fruit has become physiologically edible. As the process of 
oxidization continues, alcoholic fermentation takes place, the sugar and remain- 
ing acids are decomposed, the fruit loses flavor and rapidly decays. Fruits at best 
have but slight nutritive value, their use is in another way. To gain any bene- 
fit from their use, they must be eaten when their assimilable constituents are 
at their maximum, and when their deleterious components are most eliminated. 


Under-ripe fruit is injurious, because of the excess of vegetable acids it con-- 


tains. Over-ripe fruit is equally injurious because of its liability to fermenta- 
tion in the alimentary canal and becanse of the disturbance in consequence 
thereof. If eaten at the stage known to us by experience as the stage of full 
maturity, we gain what slight nutriment there is, and’ avoid injurious con- 
stituents. 

Fruits vary much in nutritive value, but in most of the fruits of temperate 
regions this value is very slight. There is toc much water and too little of the 
nitrogenous element to serve as a food. The only exception to this is with 
many tropical fruits. Nature apportions most wisely for our needs. Food is 
the heat-producing agent in the animal economy, but foods vary greatly in this 
power. Fruits are essentially refrigerant in their action. Hence the wisdom 
of an abundant supply the year around in tropical regions ; hence the greater 
wisdom of the supply during the hot seasons of temperate zones. Our main 
diet during the entire year is a heat-producing diet, consisting largely of solid 
highly nitrogenous and highly hydro-carbonaceous foods. We maintain this 
diet to a great extent during warm weather, but fortunately for our well being 
at this time, we crave and are supplied with a light, trashy addition to our 
ordinarily too concentrated diet. We eat fruit in large quantities, cooked and 
fresb. We do not want the nutriment, we want the trash. In tropical regions, 
howeyer, this is not wholly true. There fruit is not an adjunct to diet; it is 
to a large extent the diet itself. Our native apple contains over 85 per cent. 
of water, about 73 per cent of sugar, less than one-fourth per cent. of albumi- 
nous substances ; while the banana contains nearly five per cent. of nitrogenous 
matter, about 20 per cent. of sugar, over one-half per cent. fatty matter, with 
but 73 per cent. of water. The plantain, much like the banana, but larger, 
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constitutes the chief food of the inhabitants of many tropical regions. It con- 
tains a large proportion of starch, previous to complete maturity, and when 
dried in this state and ground, makes plantain meal much like wheat flour. 
Land that would raise wheat enough to support two persons for a year, if 
given to growing plantain would produce enough to support 50 persons for the 
same length of time. Bread fruit, mango and figs, are high in nutritive value. 
Dates, “the bread of the desert,’’ contain 58 per cent of sugar, and consti- 
tute the chief food of the Arabs. 

Most of the fruits of our own production contain from one to seven per cent of 
sugar, less than one per cent of albuminous constituents, and from 73 to 89 
per cent of water. Only certain cherries and most grapes contain from 10 to 
15 per cent of sugar. 

If not nutritive, what influence do fruits have on the system? They act as 
dilutants to what otherwise would be a too concentrated diet. They act as lax- 
atives. They are refrigerant. The vegetable acids they contain afford the best 
protection against the condition of the system known as scurvy. 

In certain diseases of the kidneys, in gout and rheumatism: in fact, in any 
condition where it would be desirable to obtain the effect of alkaline salts, a 
diet consisting largely of fruits would be indicated, for the salts of the fruits 
are converted into carbonates, and are absorbed as such. Yet we must be 
judicious in our use of fruit. As we have already seen, fruit must be fully ripe, 
and yet not over-ripe, if we would avoid injuryfrom its use. The prevalence ot 
summer complaint during the height of the fruit season, is attributable largely to 
eating too ripe fruit. Certain parts of the fruit should never beeaten. While 
strong digestive apparatus may receive, retain and pass wholly indigestible sub- 
stances without apparent inconvenience, yet the time will come when from 
your continued abuses, it will rebel, and its owner will find to his sorrow that 
he has a stomach. Do not exhaust its stored strength by needlessly forcing it 
to wrestle with things that you knowit cannot digest. Do not eat your peaches 
and apples, skin and all; the skins are wholly insoluble; do not insist on sub- 
jecting your stomach to the irritation of grape and cherry stones, or to orange 
and lemon seeds. They are foreign bodies, not foods. Their impaction in 
parts of the intestines have led to fatal results. Discard your grape skin; do 
not eat orange peels. The fleshy part of any of our fruits when at a proper 
stage of development can be eaten moderately with great benefit, and even if 
eaten freely, no disturbance would result toahealthy stomach. Yet care should 
always be taken not to eat large quantities of fruit alone. Certain fruits are 
better adapted to delicate stomachs than others. Grape pulp is readily digested 
and can be taken freely by invalids. Orange juice is agreeable and beneficial, 
but the fibrous portion is not easily digested. Plums do not digest as well as 
grapes; they tend to disorder the bowels and cause griping. The same is true 
of cherries. Peaches contain a large proportion of soluble constituents, and are 
usually readily accepted by weak stomachs. Uncooked apples do not digest 
readily ; but in the cooked forms are wholesome and excellent. Roasted apples 
are slightly laxative and are very acceptable. Pears are more digestible than 
apples, and are a very delicate and agreeable fruit. Gooseberries are whole- 
some, but should be cooked if eaten in any quantities. Raspberries and black- 
berries are excellent, and can be eaten freely except in certain inflammatory 
conditions of the bowels and stomach, when the indigestible seeds would act as 
irritants and aggravate the disorder. Strawberries are probably the most 
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heartily welcomed of our small fruits, and aside from an occasional idiosyncracy 
that they may develop in certain persons, they are the least disturbing of any. 

In general, fruits are the least liable to cause trouble when eaten im the 
cooked state; but many fruits are more palatable when eaten fresh, and we 
cannot gainsay their benefit. Fruit has its best effect when eaten with other 
food; digestion and assimilation are made easier by the admixture of the light 
with the solid. 

We have litle time to discuss when we should eat and how much we should 
eat. We Americans eat too much, because we eat too fast. We bolt our food 
down in a hurry, gauging the amount we should eat by sense of immediate 
want. The sense of satiety, which should be our safety valve, comes along 
tardily atid we find that in our hurry we have eaten too much. But whenever 
we need food, we need fruit. From a physiological point of view, there is no 
truth in the proverb, ‘ Fruit is golden in the morning; silver at noon; lead at 
night.”” Whenever the stomach needs food, it needs and can assimilate fruit. 
And yet, for you who come to the breakfast table from a sense of duty, I can 
think of no better appetizer than a dish of fresh, tempting fruit—andacious 
skirmisher of a more formidable array, sent to assail us at our weakest point. 

A word in closing to the housekeepers regarding preserving fruit for winter 
use. The customary methods of canning, preserving, and pickling are usu- 
ally sufficient, and fruit in this way loses little or none of its nutrient value, 
but the method is laborious and expensive; much sugar is lost by chemical 
changes. Since the germ theory of fermentation has become fully recognized, 
antiseptic fluids have been devised that have met with some success. The 
object is to find some chemical that will prevent the development of bacteria, 
and yet be safe when used in a strength necessary to accomplish thisend. Any 
antiseptic fluid that would serve this purpose would lessen the nutritive value of 
the substance so preserved to a greater or less extent, and yet the field is a 
promising one. Salicylic acid, one to 1,000, will prevent the development of 
bacteria. In this proportion no ill effect would come from eating what sauce 
one would ordinarily take at a meal. 

The bichloride of mercury is the most powerful of all antiseptics; one 
part in 25,250 will prevent the development of germs. This would be about 
one grain to two quarts. ‘The maximum medicinal dose of the drug is one- 
eighth grain. To reach this one would have to eat half a pint of fruit, 
fluid and all, at one sitting, not a probable amount. However, there would be 
danger in using this aviseptic in this strength. I would not recommend its 
trial; yet the subject of antiseptics is in its infancy; we have not yet reached 
possibilities, and I doubt not that in time a safe and cheap method will be 
devised of preserving fruits in their succulent form without great loss of 
nutrient value. 


E. Graham represented the society at the State fair at Jackson in Septem- 
ber, and reported very favorably as to results. 

In November the society made an exhibition of chrysanthemums in connec- 
tion with the regular meeting, awakening a great interest in this class of 
plants. Henry Smith exhibited 40 different varieties and J. A. Hovey 24, 
including Chinese and Japanese varieties. 

Mr. Hovey read an article from the pen of John Thorp of N. Y. on the 
chrysanthemum which was discussed, and in every way the meeting was a 
marked success. 
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The society entertained the State society in Grand Rapids Noy. 30 and Dec. 
1 and 2. 

The society closes its year Dec. 21, in a prosperous condition, and the mem- 
bership may well be congratulated on the work performed. 
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JACKSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


In the absence of any report from this society we place here some excellent 
communications from the secretary of the society, Mr. R. T. McNaughton: 


Re 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


The discussions at the horticultural society the other day hit upon the very 
thing I want to talk abont in this paper, the double cropping of the ground— 
making the most of a limited space; and I can do no better than to state the 
conclusions arrived at in that meeting. The hints I shall offer are addressed 
to those who, I suppose, have been following up the plans outlined for the care 
of the space about the house, which are, in brief, to leave quite a proportion of 
the space seeded to lawn, and ornamented with shrubs, trees and climbers; and 
this for several reasons: 

1st—It requires much more labor and attention to cultivate the lot with veg- 
etables than to take care of the lawn and shrubbery, and the man who has 
other business can only give a little time each day. 

2d—It is no saving in money to put much time into the vegetable garden, be- 
cause we can buy vegetables in ordinary cases cheaper than we can raise them. 

3d—The main object being the formation of a pleasant home, it is important 
to give considerable space to the ornamental part of the grounds, this consider- 
tion being heightened by the fact that such ornamentation pays by increasing 
the selling value of the place. 

So we will settle back upon the supposition that it is best to make the veg- 
etable garden quite small, and bend our efforts to getting a great deal out of a 
small piece of ground. ‘To this end we will endeavor to plan the time and sow- 
ing of different vegetables, so that the ground shall be constantly occupied with 
some growing crop from early spring till frost checks all growth. It may help 
some who are unfamiliar with garden cultivation to give the dates at which, 
approximately, seeds may be sown and give good results. Of course the date 
will vary with different seasons. 

Peas may be sown as early as almost anything, and as late as May 1. 

Onion sets and seeds as soon as the ground can be worked. 

Snap beans, say May 1 to August 1. 

Lima beans not till the ground is well warmed up. 

Radishes, all the season till September 1. 

Lettuce, early. 

Corn, say from May 3 to July 10. 

Tomatoes, squash, cucumbers not till after corn planting time. The toma- 
toes will, of course, be started in a hot-bed quite early, and the others may be, if 
sown on a piece of sod bottom up, so that they can be handled in setting out, 
without disturbing the roots, but cucumbers are in danger of the beetle till the 
middle of June. 
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Turnips niay be sown from July 15 to August 15, and winter spinach about 
September 1 to 15. 

Now with this range of dates we can keep the ground occupied all the year 
through, and by so doing will leave no space to grow up to weeds, but the 
ground must be kept rich to bear the burden. 

_ Let me suggest a few successions: 

1. Peas till the best are picked, say the first week in June. Get an early, 
dwarf kind that needs no bushing. Then pull the vines and give them to the 
pig. Then put in cucumbers that have been started on a sod as suggested 
above. Put in a few seeds also, to come on if the vine is injured. Then by 
and by at the last hoeing scatter some flat white turnip seeds over the ground 
and hoe in lightly. The first frost will kill the cucumbers and the turnips will 
come on. ' 

2. Follow the peas with early potatoes and after the potatoes are dug, smooth 
the ground and sow spinach in drills, which will get quite a growth in fall and 
be left where it grows, to be pulled in spring. 

3. Onion sets—radishes between the rows of onions and when both are off 
drill in turnips. 

4. After the onions set out tomato plants. 

5. Early potatoes followed by celery plants set in July or first of August. 

- 6. Early beans and then corn, or early corn and then wax beans. 

7. Potatoes. Then dig the first hills, not in one spot but all over the patch 
at intervals of eight or ten feet, and plant seeds of Hubbard squash which will 
occupy the ground as the potatoes are dug around them. 

Make any other combinations you choose, saying this list for reference, culti- 
vate well and the experience will do you no harm. 


GARDEN FURNITURE. 


The objects of planting the space about our dwellings with trees, shrubbery, 
vines, etc., | have already noted as being first, the beauty and grace of the 
plants themselves, apart from their effect on the surroundings. Second, to 
hide the objectionable features of the place. Third, to conceal the boun- 
daries and give some privacy to the garden. Fourth, to relieve the bareness 
of too open a lawn, with small groups or single specimens; all being included 
in the general purpose to improve the appearance of the place, to make it 
more hospitable and comfortable as a home, and to increase its value if for 
gale. 

Now to properly accomplish these objects requires some study as to the best 
material to use, and the right location for it. Many people in looking over a 
nurseryman’s catalogue, or in talking with an agent, are very much ata_ loss 
to know what to select from the great number of plants, with most of which 
they are not familiar, and all of which are highly praised by the nurseryman. 
And if they should get a good assortment of plants, it is difficult to decide 
which is best adapted to a given purpose. Some will grow very large in time, 
or will sucker and spread over a very large area. Others are small and com- 
pact. Some have flowers or showy fruit. Others are chiefly valuable for 
a windbreak or screen, and so through the list. I propose, therefore, to give 
the principal characteristics of the more common things, and the purpose 
which they best subserve. I would also recommend sending for several nursery- 
men’s catalogues and getting what information can be had from this source. 
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First, however, let us consider where it is desirable to plant anything, and try 
to avoid the error of planting too much. As the size and form of gardens 
vary almost infinitely, we can offer no more than some general hints. 

There ars some spots in a garden where nothing should be planted anyway— 
thatis, no large growing tree or shrub, especially if evergreen. One is, close to 
the house, where it will in time shade the windowsand prevent the drying and 
healthful action of the sun; and another is close to the edge of a walk or drive, 
where the branches soon encroach on the gravel and must be cut back. One 
great mistake in our otherwise beautiful cemetery is this fault of planting for 
present effect only, and the avenues are lined with evergreens which are trim- 
med up ten or twelve feet, robbing the bare, ugly trunks of their beautiful and 
natural covering. And, by the way, why do we think it necessary to the beauty 
of a tree to trim the branches off for a greater or less distance above the 
ground. Of course the reason is obvious in the case of a tree standing at the 
side of a street, but when out on a lawn where there is full chance for its com- 
plete development is the tree at all “improved ’’ to remove anything that 
nature has placed there? I suppose we trim them up often because it seems 
like the natural way for trees to grow, and of course where trees are crowded 
together in the forest they do lose their lower limbs from a lack of sunlight to 
keep them growing; but even here the outskirts of the forest are clothed down 
to the ground with their leafy coverings, and in the case of a tree growing un- 
molested in an open field the whole trunk from the ground to the top bears 
branches. One of the most beautiful trees I ever saw was a scarlet oak grow- 
ing in such a situation, the branches sweeping the turf on all sides and form- 
ing a hemisphere of lovely green. One such tree as this would occupy con- 
siderable space on a lawn, and hence the necessity of knowing the habit of 
growth of what we plant, since what would be very appropriate in one situa- 
tion might not be the thing at all in another. In laying out the garden and 
fixing upon the situation for shrubbery, it is a good plan to make a plat of the 
ground, putting in the location of the building and then draw the outline of 
the necessary planting to accomplish the desired results. If an object is to be 
hidden, it can be most effectively and completely screened by a large tree or 
shrub, immediately in front of it, but it may be hid from one point of view, as 
a window of the house, by a smaller object near the window. Evergreens, of 
course, make the best screens for all the year round, the arbor-vite being well 
adapted for small objects, as it grows dense and can be trimmed into a flat, 
thin hedge, and occupy little space. Vines trained over trellises are also good, 
and the grape has the advantage of furnishing fruit as well as screening the 
offending eyesore. It will also absorb and convert into innocuous vegetable 
matter quite a large quantity of the waste water which must be disposed of 
from eyery household and which is often thrown out upon the ground to poison 
the air and the water. For screens to act as windbreaks and for plants for use 
as ornaments chiefly, quite another class is needed. 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THE GARDEN, 


It is, perhaps, a little out of the regular plan for these papers to speak of any- 
thing but the immediate pleasure and profit to be had from an actual and per- 
sonal attention to one’s own garden—the pleasure of planning it and planting 
it; of working and walking within its bounds; of seeing its attractions and 
showing one’s friends its beauties, and the large profit to be found in improved 
“‘health at the end of the hoe-handle.” But there is another profit which 
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may come to the man who beautifies the garden about his house, viz.: the consid- 
erable increase in its selling value. I am not talking now about the satisfaction 
which the owner takes in looking at his house thus adorned with a frame- 
work of trees and shrubbery, set in an emerald lawn, and touched up with a 
tracery of delicate vines. I am not moralizing upon hisduty to the community 
which daily passes by his place to give them the same satisfaction. I say noth- 
ing about the general fitness of things, recognized in all our arts and manu- 
factures, and shown in every article we use, in which beauty of appearance is 
combined with utility. All these are factors which ought to be considered 
when a man builds a home for his own use, or for another; but I wish to speak 
simply of the commercial value to the owner of such decoration of his place. 
Now, there are a good many men in the city of Jackson who own their homes 
(would to God there were more of them), but many of these, and many other 
property owners, hold their places for sale, and I know of no way in which 
money can be expended to better advantage in increasing the selling value of a 
residence, than in making its surroundings neat and pretty. 

Not less effective than a coat of paint over the house, is a coat of nature’s 
handiwork over the grounds. No matter how convenient and pleasant and 
well-appointed the house may be inside, it needs an attractive exterior to sell 
it. The merchant understands that a rich and valuable stock of goods will 
sell twice as quick if properly displayed, as it would if he piled it away in 
shelves and drawers and depended on calling attention to its quality. Nay, it 
is even the attractive display alone that often sells the goods at a good figure. 
The attention of buyers must be attracted to a place by its first appearance 
before they will even consider its purchase. The most prosaic of men will 
take account of the difference in appearance between a house whose good 
points are brought out and supported by the embellishments of the garden, 
and whose necessarily ugly features are hidden by planting, and the bald and 
bare look of a building set down in the middle of a piece of land with the wood 
pile, clothes line, pump, and out-buildings all plainly visible, and gathered 
together and held in place by the square corners and hard lines of a fence. 
The one looks like a home—the other like a place to live. 

Speaking of the beauty of natural scenery as compared with man’s productions, 
reminds me of the way it was exemplified to me yesterday morning. I was walk- 
ing past what would be called an unimproved piece of property, but so far as 
appearance goes, it would be hard tosuggest any improvement that could be 
made. The foreground was a little valley, narrowing away from me to a mere 
glimpse through the trees, to the dense woods beyond. ‘The sides of the view 
were shut in by hills, and were covered with trees and shrubbery, and over 
all the soft masses of snow had fallen with a beautiful fleecy covering, light- 
ing up each twig and stem in delicate tracery, It was a beautiful scene, and as 
I turned away my eyes fell on a flat stretch of ground across the street which 
had lately been covered with dwellings. There were few or no trees to be seen, 
and the snow had fallen here on sheds and fences and roofs and posts; useful 
enough things, to be sure, but what a contrast in appearance from the other 
view! And IJ hoped that when the first piece of ground should be “improved” 
by being cut up into residence lots, that the owner would have the good sense 
to spare a sufficient number of the trees to insure a little natural improvement. 
The early settlers here, when the country was all woods, must naturally have 
become imbued with the notion that the trees were a nuisance to be got out of 
the way as speedily as possible; but let us not carry that notion too far. 
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There are many. places in Jackson where trees should again be planted, and 
fruit and ornamental trees and vines freely used to beautify our homes. 

I am not a nurseryman, and I have no pecuniary interest in the sale of any 
of these things, but I should like to see our city filled with beautiful homes, 
and I know that there is a large number of places which might be vastly 
improved and rendered more beautiful, more comfortable, and more salable by 
a small expenditure of money and the exercise of good taste and care in gar- 


den decoration. 
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ALLEGAN COUNTY POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


REPORTED BY SECRETARY LA FLEUR. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


President—H. G. Buck. 
Vice-President—Wm. Peet. 
Secretary—G. H. La Fleur. 
Treasurer—A. Wood. 


This society has held monthly meetings during the year. During the 
winter months the meetings have been held at the office of Allen Wood in the 
village of Allegan. During the warm weather the meetings have been held 
at farm houses in the surrounding towns, and occasionally we meet at some 
Grange hall in the different towns. The ladies in the surrounding community 
furnish refreshments, when the meetings are held at the halls. When held at 
farm houses all who attend take with them a basket of lunch which is placed 
upon tables in house or under the trees. In this manner the forenoon and 
especially the dinner hour is spent in a very enjoyable manner. The discus- 
sions are held during the afternoon. We have had very few papers read dur- 
ing the past season. The discussions have taken the form of short talks by 
members and persons present, upon topics called out by the question box. 
Many of the topics have been of local interest only, nevertheless they have 
been quite interesting and instructive to those in attendance. 

I append short accounts of two of these meetings. 


August Meeting. 


The meeting was held at the farm residence of M. T. Smith, in the town of 
Hopkins. The weather was cool and pleasant. By 104. M., a large number 
of members were present, with a delegation from the Wayland society. The 
forenoon was spent in examining the orchard and vineyard and other objects 
of interest about the farm. This farm consists of 80 acres, and is well adapted 
to fruit growing and mixed farming. Upon an elevated part of the farm there 
is a peach orchard, consisting of 300 trees; also a grapery of 2,000 vines, 
mostly Concords, with some Delaware, Worden, Hartford, Niagara, Pockling- 
ton, and several other varieties on trial. 
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Mr. Smith has been quite successful in growing grapes, securing abundant 
crops, and obtaining good prices; also securing many premiums at the county 
fairs. The apple orchard of 100 bearing trees, together with pears, plums, 
quinces, and berries, furnish the family with fresh fruit the entire year. There 
is also a fish pond near the house, supplied with water from a small brook, the 
supply being controlled by a ditch with gates. Mr. Smith placed some carp in 
the pond last March, which were three or four inches in length at the time; 
now they measure twelve to sixteen inches. Mr. Smith is well known for the 
interest he has always had, and the active part he has taken in fruit growing; 
also for the hospitable manner in which he and his estimable wife entertain 
those who visit them at their farm home. 

The topic of this meeting was ‘‘ The future of peach growing in the east part 
of Allegan county.”’ 

Allen Wood said fifteen years ago his convictions were somewhat different 
from what he thought at the present time. Then the prospect was flattering; 
but within that time some changes had come about which rendered the business 
more uncertain; due, perhaps, to the destruction of timber belts, or climatic 
changes, and also the prevalence of a disease known as yellome; which he 
feared was on the increase in some parts. 

A. J Bracelin said formerly abundance of peaches were grown, that was 
before the forests were cut down; thought they could now be grown only in 
favorable situations. The yellows and hard winters combined had lessened the 
chances; did not consider the prospect very flattermg. He did not know if 
the yellows was contagious; had no positive evidence that it was; but thought it 
best to treat trees so affected upon the supposition that it was contagious; 
thought the use of pits and buds from trees affected with yellows was one way 
in which it was transmitted. 

Mr. LaFleur asked: ‘‘ Do you think a bud oes from a diseased tree could 
grow into a tree to bearing age, and then develop the disease that had remained 
dormant all that time?” Mr. Bracelin thought it might. In reply to a ques- 
tion: A peach tree will not live over three years with the yellows. 

Mr. Frank Hickok said: If we could plant only hardy varieties they would 
resist the extreme cold of winter, and consequently be more if not entirely 
exempt from disease. Seedling trees grown from healthy pits would produce 
healthy trees. Many valuable sorts come from planting such pits; thought if 
one could produce trees in that manner, and plant them in favorable situations, 
peaches could be grown quite profitably. Did not consider seedling trees as 
lable to yellows as budded trees. 

H. G. Buck said that he had found no difference. Seedlings were no more 
exempt from yellows than budded varieties; he considered the yellows a con- 
tagious disease peculiar to the peach, and all peach trees were alike subject to 
the disease when exposed and the conditions were alike. A peach tree will sel- 
dom live over three years after being attacked with yellows. ‘The tree isin a 
dying condition from the first attack, ceases to grow, and decay begins. 

G. H. LaFleur said that he must object to some points made by some of the 
speakers. Had no doubt about the contagious nature of the disease known as 
yellows; evidence of its contagious character was only too abundant, as many 
growers well know to their sorrow. The doctrine that yellows was not con- 
tagious was a dangerous one to teach, and if believed and acted upon would 
soon result in the destruction of all the fine peach orchards in the county. 
While we cannot explain the cause of yellows, or fully understand the nature 
of the disease any more than we can the disease known as small-pox or the 
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yellow fever, we have learned something about it that can be put in practice 
and this carefully followed up, may lead to new discoverics. The yellows com- 
menced in this State near Benton Harbor, and has gradually spread from that 
point, and continues to spread annually. This is one proof of its contagious 
nature. There are other proofs. We have also learned that where trees were 
promptly destroyed on the first appearance of the disease, its progress was in a 
great degree arrested and partly controlled. But when left to take its own 
course, and the diseased peach tree allowed to stand, the disease spread more 
rapidly, and had usually ended in the entire destruction of the orchard. This 
had taught thinking men that the disease was contagious, and that it is danger- 
ous to suffer diseased trees to stand, hence they promptly remove them, on the 
assumption that prevention is at least safer than attempts to cure. 


October Meeting. 


(From Allegan Gazette.] 


On one of the loveliest of October days we drove to the grange hall in Trow- 
bridge where the county pomological society was to meet the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry of that region. 

This hall is outwardly typical of rural public buildings. It is sufficient in 
size and substantial in structure, but stands bleak and unadorned on neglected 
grounds, with not so much as a single shade tree, so far as we remember, much 
less the clean sward which at least it should have if not ornamented with 
shrubs and flowers. ‘The grange society accomplishes its best work in teaching 
and inciting its members to lives more like those intellectual beings should 
lead and less like those of the uncivilized races. Not the least of good influ- 
ences to this end would be the adornment of buildings and grounds, both those 
of public use and private occupancy. There are very few school-houses in 
Allegan county worthy to be cherished in the memories of their occupants as 
pleasant spots without and comfortable places within. They must appear 
more as recollections of penance and punishment. But the Trowbridge grange 
hall is much more attractive inside. The lodge room is nicely furnished and is 
in every way a pleasant appartment, one of its novel features being a broad 
couch upon which half a dozen babies lie and kick and scramble while their 
elders engage in proceedings which answer to them exactly as to babies their 
gyrations, diverting and expanding their minds and developing their bodies. 
Babies, we were told, are Trowbridge’s most important horticultural product, 
except pumpkins. The lower story of the building has a cooking-room, etc., 
and wu hall for general use. Herein was served an excellent dinner. The 
attendance was quite good, though not so great as the entertainers had hoped, 
and there was abundance of hearty welcome and good cheer. 

S. C. Foster read an address of welcome which was cordial and frank. It 
was also characteristic, for, be it known, he does not mean that any man shall 
exceed him in ease or affluence without listening to his protest. Hence the 
banker, railroad man, and even the editor came in for a scoring upon the ground 
that they get a living with less bodily exertion than does the farmer. Mr. Fos- 
ter’s paper was practical and piquant, altogether out of the usual rut of for- 
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mality of such addresses. He wished to know if the cultivation of fruit’is any 
easier work than general farming; for, said he, “'lhe farmer grows old. In 
the course of half a century I have found the scythe and hoe to grow heavier, 
the hours of work longer, and the minutes of rest very short indeed.” He 
wished to know how they could ‘raise fine-quality and large-size fruit every 
lick,” for nothing but the best pays. 

A. J. Warner of Monterey, making reply, said that fruitgrowing is easier 
than farming, and for that reason is well calculated as an employment for 
those verging toward old age. He said it was also more profitable than agri- 
culture, and showed in several ways its advantages. Plant orchards when you 
are young and you will have them for helps in your days of age and weak- 
ness. 

Speaking of the question, What constitutes a good commercial apple orch- 
ard? Mr. G. H. LaFleur said the raising of apples interests nearly every 
farmer in this county. Some make it pay and some do not. These latter 
may have the wrong varieties, unsuitable soil, or give the trees too little atten- 
tion. There are very few present but could name the best five sorts for a com- 
mercial orchard, yet they have from 10 to 50 varieties each among their trees. 
They selected good sorts but they were not true to name. This condition may 
be remedied by grafting unless the trees are old or diseased and therefore worth- 
less. Sometimes I hear men say their apple orchards do not pay ; that they wish 
they had something else in their place. Ido not believe an apple orchard of 
good varieties ever failed to pay, year by year; and now the market for apples 
is increasing by the European demand, that of the Southern States, and the dry- 
ing, canning, and condensing establishments. A great hindrance to success, 
an absorber of growers’ profits, is the cost of transportation, but the action of 
societies is doing much to improve this condition. Last spring good apples 
brought in Allegan but 30 cents per bushel, while in Medicine Lodge, Kansas, 
very poor fruit sold for 60 cents per peck. Freight charges made up most of 
the difference. Peaches are carried to Chicago cheaper than apples. We 
must by combination seek to prevent this consumption of profits. 

Chas. Manwaring said the faults of the nurserymen are not wholly the cause 
of our poor apple orchards. Much grafting has been done, but men chose the 
varieties they knew in their boyhood rather than those that have been proved 
to be profitable now and here. Apple orchards will pay if they comprise the 
right sorts. We are beginning to make profitable shipments to Europe and 
advices from there state that the preferred kinds are Greening, Nonesuch, Bald- 
win, and King. 

After some remarks complimentary to the entertaining grangers, Allen 
Wood said he was talking with an apple buyer a few days ago and asked him, 
“Why do you not make a greater distinction between good and poor apples?” 
“The very kind I want is the best.”” “At what price?’ ‘‘Seventy-five cents 
per barrel.” “What for poor?’ “I don’t want it at any price.” ‘‘You offer 
what is just right for cider fruit and so poor stuff is furnished you.” Mr. 
Wood highly commended the Red Canada apple but admitted that it is not 
equal to the Baldwin for market. But for the ravages of the codling moth 
the Baldwin would be worth any two varieties we have. He once made up a 
car of strictly first-class fruit and got 15 cents per barrel more than the mar- 
ket. If we could always sell in this way there would be good profit in 
apples. In setting trees, forty feet apart is near enough. ‘This seems a long 
distance when the trees are mere whipstalks, but it is found to be right when 
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they have attained their growth. Then keep them well pruned and cared for 
and good results will follow. The Baldwin should be top-grafted upon some 
hardier stock. The R. I. Greening is one of our best apples in quality but 
drops badly; Spitzenberg is a shy bearer and not profitable; Jonathan is of fine 
quality but small and shy; Northern Spy is often very profitable, bearing every 
other year usually. 

Mr. Wood maintained that he had one Baldwin graft set in a Golden Russet 
stock which bears a Russet with a red cheek, and held it to be due to influence 
of the stock. Others scouted the idea. 

Mr. Manwaring said it was a sport. He had seen the Greening russeted 
over. 

J. G. Stuck: What objection is there to making a whole orchard of Bald- 
wins? Mr. Manwaring: None whatever, but be careful where you get your 
stock. 

Allen Wood: If you have Ben Davis, graft them. They are not fit to put 
before a hog. 

W. B. Andrus: I would raise Ben Davis to sell, but not for myself, my fam- 
ily—nor the hogs. 

P. W. Clark: What shall we plant for stocks? 

Allen Wood: Red Astrachan, Spy, Talman Sweet, Ben Davis, or Wagener. 
Cut the tops off and graft to what you want. I am trying the Wealthy and 
think it one of the best for hardiness. 

J. G. Stuck: I found a considerable orchard on my place when I bought it, 
but the varieties are not good; many are Russets and not profitable. What 
shall I do? 

G. H. LaFleur: The Russet is a hardy, healthy tree with good habit of 
growth. Hire a good grafter, by the day—he should set 300 grafts each day 
—and change your orchard. Do not put Red Canada upon Russet stock—it 
will not do well; but the Baldwin will. Some trees require 100 grafts to make 
a good top in a short time. 

John Miller: Would you always graft small limbs, or cut big branches and 
set a row of grafts? 

Mr. LaFleur: I would prefer small limbs; but if large ones must be used [I 
would insert grafts at the side, splitting down the bark to receive them. 
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BERRIEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REPORTED BY SECRETARY KNISELY. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


President—W. A. Smith, Benton Harbor. 
Secretary—A. J. Knisely, Benton Harbor. 


Meeting on January 21, 1885. 


On the subject of “The Influence of the Stock on the Graft,” Stephen 
Cook said : 

This is a subject as yet but imperfectly understood. The field for investi- 
gation and experiment in this direction is a large one, and the interest that is 
felt in matters pertaining to fruit culture cannot fail to direct attention to this 
and similar matters that have, heretofore, been in a great measure overlooked. 
When we graft or bud a tree already budded or grafted, we call it “double- 
worked.”” Mr. Barry says: “Certain very important advantages are gained by 
it.” Some varieties are of such aslow, feeble growth that it is impossible to 

make good trees of them in the ordinary way of working on common stocks.”’ 
_ In selecting stocks on which to bud or graft, we should choose those that are 
hardy and of strong, vigorous growth. We find not only that there is often 
an improvement made in the growth of the tree, but also in the size and 
quality of the fruit, by double-working. Thisis especially the case with cer- 
tain varieties of the pear or quince stocks. The trees commence bearing 
sooner, and the fruit is larger and finer in appearance. 

My experience with apples is that if the more tender varieties are grafted 
onto Northern Spy, Oldenburg or other Ironclads, they are much hardier. 

Nursery stock is generally produced from seed taken from the cider-mill— 
all sorts—which are root-grafted and set out inthe nursery. A graft set into 
a root produced from the seed of a vigorous, thrifty grower will make a much 
better tree—more vigorous—than will the same kind of a graft set into a root 
produced from the seed of a feeble and slow-growing tree. I prefer apple trees 
double-worked. With pears there is still more difference. Some varieties, 
like the Duchess, bear younger and produce finer fruit when dwarfed by being 
worked onto quince roots. But pear trees on quince roots are more liable to be 
winter-killed in the root; and for this reason should be mulched in all locations 
exposed to the full sweep of the wind. Some varieties of the pear do not form 
a solid junction on quince roots. By double-working, pear trees come into 
bearing much earlier. 
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Cherries are worked on Mahaleb and Mazzard stocks. Those worked on the 
Black Mazzard are a little tender inthe root. Inow use Mahalebstocks. The 
Mahaleb is a native of Europe, and stocks and seeds of this hardy cherry are 
largely imported from that country. May Duke and Early Purple come into 
bearing sooner when worked on Mahaleb stock. 

Of grapes, the Delaware and other slow-growing varieties, when grafted onto 
Concord and Clinton roots, are improved. 

The Concord has a deeper, stronger root than the Delaware. 

For grafting I take one and two year-old Concord or Clinton vines, cut them 
off a little below the surface of the ground and whip-graft. If the vine is 
larger, I saw it off, slit it with a saw and insert the graft like an apple graft, 
but do not wax it. I graft grapes as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 

In cleft-grafting, draw the earth over the stock and press it firmly down, 
leaving only one bud of the graft out of the ground. The Delaware, when in 
perfect health and when it does not prematurely cast its leaves, will stand as 
much cold as the Concord. In regard to the effect of the stock upon the fruit 
of the graft, that is a disputed question. 

Some pomologists assert that it does affect the fruit. 

Iaim to set dwarf pear trees deep enough so that the pear will strike root 
and thus make a half-standard tree. 


February 4, 1886. 


The question of transportation was discussed. 

C. H. Farnum thought that it was of much importance to fruit growers 
that they obtain the best rates possible from the transportation and express 
companies. 

R. Morrill did not think that they could expect to ship by express as cheaply 
as by freight. He favored the formation of a fruit exchange. 

W. A. Brown spoke of a company for the transportation of fruit in refriger- 
ator cars, which employs agents to look after the best points to which to ship, 
and whose operations extend through Illinois, Mississippi and Tennessee, and 
which ships north, east and south, independent of Chicago. Mr. Brown 
thought that Michigan fruit-growers could use refrigerator cars independent of 
the express companies and know where to send the fruit. 

C. W. Whitehead spoke of an association of fruit growers at Cobden, Illinois, 
that had its fruit house and refrigerator cars; and also about a fruit exchange 
in Delaware, where fruit is sold and bought. 

M~. Brown thought that if fruit growers would combine they might get bet- 
ter rates than five cents a package to Chicago, as we are now paying as much 
on grapes to Chicago as they are from the Hudson river. 

Mr. Morrill thought that something might be accomplished through a ship- 
pers’ exchange. 


February 16, 1886. 


Concerning fertilizers, President Smith said: If manure is placed near to. 
the plant it serves both as a mulch and as a fertilizer. 
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R. C. Thayer thought that, on general principles, manure ought to be applied 
broadcast over the surface of the ground, and not exclusively right around the 
tree or plant. He thought there was very little loss by leaching. 

C. H. Farnum approved of broadcasting barn-yard manure, and spoke of a 
grape root reaching out twenty-four feet towards the barn-yard. 

C. Hemingway would manure berry plants by spreading broadcast. 

The president said that the kind of fertilizer should be considered; that 
there is an immense waste of barn-yard manure by washing, which ought to 
be prevented. ¢ 

The secretary recommended turning the soil between raspberry roots twice 
a year, with a light moldboard plow. ‘Trim out all canes and superfluous suck- 
ers soon after fruiting, turn afurrow from the row, apply the manure in this 
furrow, and then plow the entire space between the rows, throwing the soil 
towards the row. The following spring back-furrow the space and cultivate 
level. 

M. A. Harrington thought that fertilizers ought to be spread broadcast and 
covered with earth. 

C. H. Farnum broadcasts barn-yard manure in the fall, and lets it lie till 
spring. He does not think that the beneficial results of manuring on sandy 
soil extend beyond one year. 

O. EK. Mead thought that manure ought to be applied broadcast, but that the 
important question was, where to get the manure. 

H. A. Woodruff recommended the use of salt as a preventive of rust in 
blackberries. He had used it with success 

Mr. Mead spoke of a party’s having used salt successfully as a preventive of 
rust. He said that blackberries would stand five hundred pounds to the acre. 

8. Cook said that he had applied 25 bushels of salt to the acre, but that it 
did not stop the rust in his blackberries. 

Mr. Woodruff would remove rusty plants as soon as they appear. 

Mr. Farnum said that he had removed rusty blackberry shoots and got new, 
healthy ones in their place. 

H. Merry spoke of seeing rusty canes and apparently healthy ones in the 
same hill, from which it might be inferred that the root was not affected. 


March 2, 1886. 


R. Morrill spoke about Fruit Exchanges, saying that the object was to bring 
fruit-raisers and buyers together, and that the great stumbling-block was lack 
of organization. He was willing to go into such an organization if the better 
class of fruit-growers would go into it. 

Mr. Antisdale favored investigation and agitation of the subject. 

R. C. Thayer thought the present system was far from satisfactory, and was 
in favor of trying the proposed new organization. 

Messrs. W. L. Kane, A. M. Halsted, O. E. Mead, G. N. Lord, H. A. Wood- 
ruff, and C. W. Whitehead spoke in favor of such an organization. 

Mr. Kane said that the fruit of this exchange would make for itself a better 
market; that there is no such thing as over-production. except when poor fruit 
is sent. Good fruit always brings good prices. A certain brand will get a 
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reputation and buyers will seek it. Mr. Morrill offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted : 


Resolved. That we favor the formation of a Fruit Exchange in Benton Harbor. 


March 16, 1886. 


W. A. Brown read a paper on “ Fruit Exchanges,” urging the importance 
and advantages of such organizations, and especially opposing the present 
brokerage system of the large markets, and favoring the centralizing of the 
business of the exchanges in as few hands as possible. 

A committee was appointed consisting of Messrs. Kane, Comings, Knisely, 
Antisdale, and Brown to draw up articles of association suitable for the project 
in view. 

R. Morrill read a paper on “ New fruits,’’ saying of 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Sharpless: Mulch in winter or early spring to keep the bloom back, as the 
buds are very tender, and kill with light frost. 

Great American: Not a new variety, but being offered as such. The genu- 
ine variety has been thoroughly tested in this State, and has proved worthless. 

Jumbo: Is the Cumberland Triumph; said to be a good berry. 

Parry: Claimed to be the best of the early varieties. 

Jewell: Wonderful things are said in favor of this berry. It is indorsed by 
our best authorities as the best market strawberry in existence; pistillate. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Cuthbert: Not new, but the best late variety. 

Hansell: Weak grower; productive; poor quality. 

Crimson Beauty: Has not succeeded in this locality. 

Marlboro: Succeeds wonderfully upon the Hudson river, at Rochester, and 
at the Ohio Experimental stations. Fruit large; ten days earlier than ‘Turner ; 
bright red; flavor nothing extra; splendid shipper. 

Souhegan: The best early black cap. 

Shaffer: A reddish purple; large; good; extremely productive; excellent for 
home use. 

Gregg: Best late black cap; a good berry. 

Nemaha: A Nebraska seedling; claimed equal to the Gregg, and hardier. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Early Harvest: The genuine variety is a success; the earliest blackberry 
known; small; a good shipper; a little hardier than Wilson. 
Early Cluster: Not so early as Harvest; has more thorns than any other 
variety I ever saw. 
Wilson, Jr.: This variety promises to supersede the Wilson; hasall the good 
qualities of its parent in its best days, with added hardiness. 
48 
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Minnewaski: A new berry not yet offered for sale; owned by A. J. Caywood. 
Lucretia dewberry: A splendid berry for home use; ripens with the rasp- 
berries; rather soft for shipment; should be trained on wires. 


GRA PES. 


Probably the latest new black grape is the Worden; equal to Concord in pro- 
ductiveness and hardiness; better in quality; a week to ten days earlier—in 
Arkansas two weeks Jater. 

Poughkeepsie Red and Woodruff Red: Generally considered the most prom- 
ising new varieties. Our markets now demand a good red grape. 

Of white grapes, the leading new varieties are Niagara and Empire State. 


CURRANTS. 


Fay’s Prolific is beyond question the best re] currant in existence. 

Mr. Brown said that what he had known as the Great American Strawberry 
was a failure, but that the berry recently put out under that name might be a 
good berry, but that he did not think the latter was the Great American. 

April 10, 1886, a plan of organization of a Fruit Exchange was agreed upon. 
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GENESEE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The following is the fifth annual report made to the State Horticultural 
Society through its branch in Genesee county, by Mr. A. L. Aldrich, editor of 
the Flint Globe : 


The year of 1886 has been rather a favorable one on the whole for the horti- 
culturist, although the report shows, upon comparison with that of last year, 
that the yield of shipping apples has been somewhat less than that year. On 
the other hand the yield of grapes, strawberries, cherries, and especially of 
plums, has been much larger than that of 1885, that of plums being the largest 
in many years. It has been a year of low prices for all kinds of farm products, 
and although the money value of the horticultural products has been small as 
compared with some former years, it has held its own well with other products 
of the soil. 


APPLES. 


The points from which apples have been shipped this season are Flint, Fen- 
ton, Linden, Gaines, Clio, Mt. Morris, Davison Station and Grand Blanc. 
There were apples shipped from Swartz Creek, but they were handled by Flint 
buyers, and appear in the reports from that city. 

The shipments from Grand Blane were much larger than appear in the 
table below, but they too were handled by Flint buyers, and are reported in the 
Flint shipments. 

The following are the amounts reported as packed and shipped from the 
various places, iu bushels : 


LEGS cat EP a Sg Bae eee ge One ee eed epee i ee ye eer Se 47,000 
TONEY Ei ie Pk Aaa SY Ph ee a Ee nn NE LR ne 12,750 
1 EERE Eye a Oe ea ae I Pa Oa A Ee a ag eee et ay ey Sy Ae peerage eS 7,550 
MGR Se ee tee? Se a er ek ey ae ln SOO er oe eh eens ae i a 2,400 
GEOG xe sod Rk Rs APL ME as cal Met) py ani i Meg es Jey en ee MY (re te Rape ea 4,700 
SATE Sa cage re see so PALE LP CaP ee eee a ae eet eta Se tee 5,800 
DP ASO 2 a ee BAN er ane Py tars me a eis BN a tee Ud ee oa 4,700 
ranelidiy leu 2 shea pare, ey che kira ry ON eee oh) Fae eR meen Lae 1,200 

U Bey sy eres Re Pes WARY S SO Da ba Reeth Dee Te Rar rae ie SSE IS sf OER ea 86,100 


In 1885 the shipments from the county were 136,040 bushels. In 1884, 65,- 
175; in 1883, 98,200; in 1882, 52,175 bushels. So it will be seen that the 
average has not been very discouraging. 

It is fair to assume, from all the information I can get, that there are one- 
fourth as many marketable apples in the hands of producers to-day as have 
already been shipped. If this is true, the total yield of shipping apples in the 
county would be about 107,625 bushels. 
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The average price paid for apples up tothe 10th of December had been about 
35 cents per bushel. This would give us the value of the crop already marketed 
$30,135. But the apples now on hand, suitable for shipping, are worth at 
least 60 cents per bushel. Some lots have been sold within the past week at 70 
cents per bushel. At 60 cents the portion of the crop still on hand would be 
worth $12,900, which would bring the total value of this kind of apples up to 
$43,035. 


EVAPORATED FRUIT. 


There have been three evaporators in operation in the county, two at Fenton 
and one at Flint. The amounts produced are as follows: 


Pounds 

ASG Og 4 pos ely os end 1S hh ee Oe ge Ee ee rs an 67,500 
ABW Ge Beet Spt ect EN Ba ep ee oe at pS aa a a Be 15,600 
A Ue tay Moet atea ae Aas Nene ar ereensmek, Ne a gk SM A eters al” 83,100 


To produce this amount of evaporated fruit 12,182 bushels of green apples 
were used. At Fenton the price per bushel paid for such fruit was 10 cents; 
in Flint it was 15 cents Itis probable that $1,400 would cover the amount 
realized by the producer for this sort of fruit. The product, however, at pres- 
ent prices, 10 cents per pound, is worth $8,310. 


APPLE JELLY. 


Apple jelly has been made at localities and in amounts as follows: 


Gal lons 

1 SLIT 015 eee mre gn 2 Ey pe car Ro A ee AA ee AE aaa ES te yb 4,000 
AY O10 saat a eR ame SR PERS PEE eT to Reo ae a peee Wenenae 2 FUE ks 500 
NVM OZR RCC Ke toc ratte eset Me tt Deahea SR eget gan inl Med dpe gees Sie ye 300 
(Ei0Y0%S IG) eRe ee poe ERMC ol REESE Lm er RSET are, SVN an See ST EAP 500 
RO SCRS WING: 2 Aas ce sche aM Sek eRe ye ee eek on eee he eet re 1,000 
Bee Oe. 2 tens rch Ree NN 2 Oo ans = A She res ee ee eee ee 300 
1 G5/¢64 oT (6 DSS ES Cea eae Mt aan ened ee en ee acl nN die do ROSEY, (Seftor (oy 300 
1 cE RGTIS(0) ge eade ened Seperate ate eR tem ates ROLanen eer een Ry ces Satan d 2 yee La pl. 4 500 
MRO bal Se Soe ey SU apes ae ar ae eo gee eg 7,400 


This article has a market value of 50 cents per gallon—some makers hold it 
at 60 cents—but at 50 cents the product would be worth $3,700. 

There have been produced in the county about 500 pounds of apple butter, 
worth $250. Also about 10,000 gallons of vinegar worth $600. 

The product of cider has been somewhat quite phenomenal as the following 
will show: 


Gallons 
EGC AY soe So ee be eet Se ee 2 Oe oe eee ee 160,000 
WAT UZ MO TOCK © oo ccs Rea alts eh Tog De A rg eee ee 84,000 
(CNT c mee) eee ie eae gO, NOY ARUN Rp Spey 1) es SRO VSD Nh MN WAS ORL ke Ce 10,000 
MGS IVEOTIIS AS Sci 2) =: ee I Pes) I Se 7d Se Ok ed 22,000 
Mnebhord 4 2-35 oo 8 a Ne, Re em eee ta or 2 Sears ee 10,000 
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Gallons. 

Goon riCny =.) 2s Ae See Sa Se eee ee tases SS oe ee 48,000 
avian Pte er ee 2) pai ae Sey es eh ea ee es LS bo eps 40,000 
UD LTE EG 2 RA ae SR Oe SS > Bo oe ee Res ee See ea eT 21,000 
Petcare a em oge + wel Bee bt ae Solus asap st eri Sy 2 Sieh See 22,000 
SI Rien age Nene SEAT irs Uae cite ee ee ae ae cigs cee ete as due 40,000 
E22 eli a ESS, Se A ee a ee eee 487,000 


To produce this ocean of cider it required the crushing of 170,666 bushels of 
apples. The product is quoted at six cents per gallon, which makes a total 
value of $29,220. 


Bringing these values together, they are as follows: 


Mankerau le apples 52 4038. kes oe op cee LS Aa $43,035 
ierepOratei wee sie ees. et a Pe ee eke ne 8,310 
Pepieqelly cs 52.202 2 bale enet sees t decree eeet 4. Saas 3.700 
{SOUT ESLA 9 02) sete lei ape ae EOE a Be een ees eye Te ne eee ee 250 
Sibi Reine OE 2 te Se pee es re eee eee ee 600 
Ret tee he 2 By) Per fee ee Ao aS ty hte ees Ro cia ee ea oe 29,220 

A heen ih be gS a Since Aah 5 Bee ee ke ay seal yet SIS eae $85,115 


The value of the apple crop and apple products in 1885 was $73,675; in 1884 
it was $50,208; in 188% it was $104,995. But that year shipping apples brought 
75 cents per bushel. There are reported from various points the production of 
2,000 gallons of sorghum syrup the present season, which has a market value 
of 50 cents to the gallon or $1,000 all told. 


PLUMS. 


Of this fruit the product was unusually large and shipments were made as 
follows: 


Bushels. 

Slinved heheh pM FEA eect eB eae ee haa ely Ml ap hl WB 2S beat Res tag’ aad pce 1,450 
IT) Dsatle igh Re Tel Reena ings, AP Ney Coe BIRO RE” i ABN AoE — aint Rea ed SAY aS ty gays Cale 400 
Sirigimerote 1): Grrl aces tes. Fosse oo ee pe eee ee ree or ae 500 
Bor leechers se Alen Ee Las Sree me Sag I SP ey 2,350 


The average price per bushel was 65 cents, making a total value of $1,527.50. 
GRAPES. 


There is one large vineyard just outside the northern limits of the city of 
about ten acres. ‘There is another just at the southern limits of the city of 
about five acres, or more properly speaking two of two and a half acres each. 
In Fenton township there is the celebrated Pine Lake vineyard of about ten 
acres. In this city Mr. Leonard Wesson, treasurer of the Genesee county hor- 
ticultural society, has a small but very thoroughly cultivated and productive 
vineyard. There are numerous smaller cultivators of grapes, while a great many 
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thrifty farmers and residents in this city and the various villages of the county 
produce grapes enough for their own use. 

The amount of grapes produced in the county and actually marketed was 
about 63 tons. At $60 per ton the amount realized on the crop marketed was 
$3,780. The value of the crop actually produced was not less than $4,000. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Of this crop a large percentage is produced near and marketed in this city. 
Nevertheless, there is a great interest shown in the production of this and other 
small fruits in other localities. This is notably true at Flushing, at Davison, at 
Clio, in Mundy and Gaines townships and in Fenton. 


The production is as follows: 


Bushels, 

BUG Sh ease eset soe eu Sees: cose ener ens ie hes ee ee 1,375 
Chie tek x oe Sek ee te eels es re ee een eee ene a omnes per 700 
URGING. Sieh da ee ee riek Dae eau ae lat ae tee ae ee echoes 578 
HenjonsJcindenand Games. 24s s2h255) as 3 Seek She eee eee 450 
Ma VigOn ee ce ete SR ott es a 9 tl el ee Riana ayer age 430 
Migbalet si oid unin 5 ae eke we Leal haan a 3,533 


The average price reported by the largest producers is $1.75 per bushel which 
would make the product worth in the aggregate $6,182.75. 

It is probable that the value of the berries produced in the county for home 
consumption would be not less than $800, bribgine the total value up to about 
$7,000. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Under this heading are included both the red and the black variety of this 
fruit. 

From Clio were shipped 200 bushels; marketed at Flint, 140 bushels; produced 
at Flushing, 100 bushels; at other points, including Fenton, 50 bushels, making 
a total of 490 bushels. The average price received by the producer was $2.50 
per bushel or a total of $1,225. 


CHERRIES. 


The cherry crop was fair but statistics are meagre. The shipments at Clio 
are reported at 200 bushels. Marketed in Flint 450 bushels. I assume that 
these amounts represent half the product of the county, which undoubtedly is 
within the actual amount, as most people who produce cherries, use, can and 
preserve a good portion of them. ‘This would make a total product of 1,300 
bushels. The market value of the crop was not less than $1,500. 

There were five hundred bushels of blackberries shipped from Clio that grew 
in the county. The total production of this fruit in this county probably does 
not exceed 1,000 bushels, which at $1.50 per bushel would be worth $1,500. 
This item does not properly belong in the list of total values of horticultural 
products, as it is not a cultivated fruit. 
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Bringing these amounts together we have the following values: 


Maples aia apple prowueis- 2-2 Soe aS DeLee Se $85,115 00 
“eo LTGE ITU Ale. ad ete gd ta lg $a iG TE 5 Ee ee 1,000 00 
ed (eT yeni OS RUE RS Mek MP en CR SAE pete See cre Ses Se whe A eer 1,520 50 
SETI ca I te, a Be Sa ae tans 4,000 00 
SAE LOE (Ys Sie Ss A ai, ine Ne Bad a ad eo lS 7,000 00 
era PO REICH ee ren Pe ey ene Oh Sa ee 1,225 00 
LIES STDS a aE eda ge CO SA es IE per ee 1,500 00 
RD a on eee ee AN Pee ee 2k ee eh en 500 00 

LUE TESS Wie ey 1 tay soe Ce ee ne $101,860 50 


There is a constantly increasing area every year devoted to the industry of 
market gardening, from which fact I infer that the business is profitable. It is 
noticeable that our markets each succeeding year are better supplied with a good 
variety of wholesome vegetables, and that our people are beginning to regard 
them more in the light of a table necessity than a table luxury. There is still 
room for the profitable employment of more land in this department of horti- 
culture. 

It is gratifying also to observe that the busizess of propagating and culti- 
vating flowers is growing in importance yearly. It is only a few years ago that 
a well informed florist undertook to conduct a green-house in the city of Flint, 
and failed from lack of patronage, Now there are two flourishing green-houses 
in the same city and another is in process of construction at the present time. 

This is gratifying evidence that both the taste for flowers and the ability to 
gratify it are increasing from year to year among our people. 

The buisness of farming the past year, while yielding as good returns prob- 
ably as any ordinary line of industry or trade, has not been as profitable as could 
be desired. Rut the cultivation of fruit has yielded relatively as large an in- 
come as any department of farming, and is perhaps really the most profitable 
branch of that industry. According to the best information I can get, the 
average amount realized by the farmers of this county on an acre of wheat for 
the year 1886, has been $14.40. The average value of the product of an acre 
of apple orcharding has been $17.00. This is taking the entire acreage of or- 
charding inthe county. But that includes those wild wastes of apple tree forests 
thaf are a disgrace to the county and worse than a burlesque on horticulture— 
orchards that are allowed to run wild and not pruned or cultivated from decade 
to decade. In those collections of apple trees that are fairly entitled to the 
name of orchard, the average value of the year’s product is nearer $40.00 than 
$17.00. 

The present conditon of farming industry ought to be one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of making much of the apple orchard. There is scarcely 
any other crop more certain to give a profitable return, one year with another, 
than the apple crop, and there is no farm labor that is better paid than that 
devoted to the intelligent cultivation of apples. This is a fact that ought to be 
forcibly impressed upon the minds of the farmers of the county, and one of the 
objects of the Genesee County Horticultural Society ought to be to educate 
farmers to an intelligent understanding of this truth. 
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HILLSDALE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REPORTED BY R. J. CORYELL. 


President—Alexander Hewitt. 
Vice President—Chas. R. Coryell. 
Secretary—L. B. Agard. 
Treasurer—John KF. Fitzsimmons. 


This society was organized in May and has since held one meeting. The 
present intentions are to haye four meetings per year. The society, although 
hardly yet in working order, has a membership of over fifty and receives the 
hearty support of the general public and the local press, thus giving much 
encouragement to its future existence. 


PROGRAMME. 


May 5. 

Music. 

Paper—The ruthless distruction of birds—Rev. Wm. Denman. ,, 

Address—The benefits of a Horticultural Society to a community—Chas. W. Gar- 
field of Grand Rapids. 

Organization and election of officers. 

Music. 

August 21. 

Music. 

Address—Origination of new varieties of fruits—Prof. L. H. Bailey of the Agricult- 
ural College. 

Discussion. 

Paper—Home adornment—Rev. W. W. Wetmore. 

Discussion, 

Paper--Strawberry culture—A. S. Knowles. 

Discussion. 

Music. 

Paper—Injurious insects and insecticides—R. J. Coryell. 

Discussion, 

Music. 


The paper by Rev. Wm. Denman was a most excellent and exhaustive one 
and was printed in the county papers, the Michigan Horticulturist, and 
copious extracts were made by many agricultural papers in the country. 

The paper on home adornment by the Rev. Wetmore treated of many 
matters connected with the rural home which are often ranked as non-essential, 
and dwelt upon the fact that enough to eat, drink and wear, and a shelter for 
lodging does not constitute the sum of home attractions. He pictured, in 
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contrast, the true home surrounded and pervaded by all that tends to develop 
a full rounded manhood and womanhood, and one simply provided with the 
attributes that contribute to animal existence, and said it was not fair to call 
those concomitants of a delightful home life which develop the best in man non- 
essentials. 

He ranked as of the highest importance in this connection the beauty of 
trees, and green grass and flowers, appropriate literature and faithful, loy- 
ing devotion to the weil being and happiness of each member of the house- 
hold. 


The paper by R. J. Coryell at the August meeting dealt with the simple 
facts connected with insect life as applicable to the interests of farmer and 
horticulturist, explaining the dependence of the successful men in rural occu- 
pations upon parasitic and predaceous insects in warfare upon the enemies so 
destructive to their crops. He named a number of the most destructive 
insects, giving their life history and most approved methods of successfully 
combatting them. He gave an account of the most practicable insecticides 
and methods of using them. 

Prof. Bailey’s address was a delightful one and was listened to with the most 
thoughtful attention. 
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THE SECRETARY'S PORTFOLIO. 


CE, SECRETARY OS, PORTE OLIC. 


There are a number of considerations that lead me to continue the Secre- 
tary’s Portfolio as a regular department of the Michigan volumes of horti- 
culture. During the course of the year I receive a great many inquiries 
concerning matters which reach into every section of horticulture and 
forestry. Through the courtesy of the leading agricultural and horticultural 
publications in our country I receive regularly a large number of the best 
authorities, and in them I find answers to a majority of these queries. I 
save these articles and reason that a question that one person may ask may 
be agitating the mind of a good many who do not take many periodicals but 
who do get the Michigan horticultural report. And I undertake to reach 
these people with the cream of horticultural literature for the year by placing 
it here in the most convenient form for ready reference. In my own case, 
engaged as I am in practical horticulture, I find these collections of incal- 
culable advantage. 

Again, we are very apt all of us to become absorbed in one branch of 
horticulture to the exclusion of all others; and I desire very much that our 
fruit growers shall become better acquainted with the progressive work 
accomplishing in all the other divisions, which are just as important as 
pomology. ‘The same is true with reference to gardeners and florists. 

It is true that each season valuable suggestions are made in each depart- 
ment of horticulture that are nearly lost unless made public property; 
suggestions that possibly we may wonder why we had not thought out our- 
selves, but none the less useful because so simple. 

I have had in mind also in the preparation of this collection the importance 
of popularizing the delicate and interesting operations in horticulture that 
they may become attractive to students, and especially to women and children 
and those in delicate health; for I earnestly believe there is no occupation 
in the world that may be made so delightful and captivating as horticul- 
ture. 

Once more I have not forgotten in culling and abstracting these selections 
that a large proportion of our population are wage-workers, and I desire 
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very much to reach these people with such facts concerning horticulture as 
will lead these people to employ their spare hours in bringing about their 
homes the attractions and luxuries which a knowledge of horticulture will 
enable them to do. I heartily concur in the advice of Mr. S. H. Comings 
to every man who works for wages: 


“« Just as soon as possible have a piece of ground for a garden; one acre if 
possible, and put in your spare time there. If practicable work for wages 
but five days in the week and put the other day in the garden. I believe if 
all wage-workers who are employed by the day would accept eight hours’ pay 
for eight hours’ work, and with fair industry, put their spare time in work 
in their own garden, the day of the ‘conflict of labor with capital’ would 
soon be over, and wage-workers would soon be the independent parties 
sought for by capital. 

*“Tt is wonderful, too, how soon such work becomes very interesting to 
every one who goes at it. Asa meansof rest and recreation, its attractions 
for the shop-worker are far ahead of the saloon or the streets. 

*‘ And children brought up to study the growth of plants and flowers are 
educated in a way that will he most likely to make them good citizens. 

“‘ At present there are too many who depend for their whole living on 
their daily wages. There are more workers than work, and the profits on 
garden stuff purchased instead of raised, takes the whole income. 

*«' The garden was man’s first place of happiness and it may be where he 
can yet gain the most happiness for his last work in life.”’ 


And because I believe so earnestly that the pursuit of the more attractive 
branches of horticulture, especially those connected with the embellishment 
of homes, which embrace a knowledge of art and a necessity for physical 
exertion in pure air and bright sunshine, is the most positive cure for a large 
proportion of human ailments, I have gathered facts, observations and 
experiences that illustrate my convictions, and that I hope will have a tend- 
ency to convince others of the soundness of my faith. 

Once more let me give an additional reason for putting so much time and 
thought into the gathering of facts with reference to the horticulture which 
does not put money into the pocket book, which is often considered more 
beautiful than useful. Mr. W. K. Gibson expressed better than I can the 
potent influence that emanates from the employment of horticultural art as 
an accessory to the building of character when he said: 

‘©The foundations of character are laid in the home, and earlier education 
and culture commence there. It is reasonable, therefore, to expect, that 
when the home represents what is true, harmonious and beautiful, character 
will be formed there under the most favorable conditions. It must follow 
then that that which makes the home beautiful and attractive, which fur- 
nishes the best models of taste, which appeals to the better nature always, 
which brings the child continually close to nature in her perfect forms of 
tree and plant and flower, is playing no mean part in moulding character 
and shaping the future life. Yet this is the very work horticulture is doing. 
It spreads about the home a beautiful lawn. It plants graceful shrubs and 
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vines and trees, and spreads before the eye flowers whose colors no painter’s 
brush can reproduce. It thus surrounds the child with models of grace and 
beauty, teaching nature’s own lesson through the eye deep down into a 
human soul. The power of the home and the home-life is intensified and 
strengthened, and the young life thus touched and softened by gentle and re- 
fining influences yields more readily to the truth and to proper home train- 
ing. By furnishing perfect models, horticulture establishes correct taste ; 
more than that—every flower teaches its lesson of reverence and humility, 
for nature in every form is reverent, humble and obedient. From such a 
home, with such beautiful surroundings and refining influences, the child 
goes forth to take his place in the world and assume the duties of citizenship. 
Have we not aright to expect that his manhood will show a higher moral 
culture, a purer taste and a more symmetrical character as the results of 
such home influences? The need of the world is not for more doctors, law- 
yers, politicians or even for more mere workmen. There will always be 
enough of these to meet the demand. But it needs men, honest, intelligent 
and strong in all right-doing and thinking. Give to the child such a home- 
life as I have described, where horticulture shall teach nature’s lessons of 
reverence, obedience and beauty, and we have a right to expect the best 
results.”’ 

Thus the reader will find, if he looks through this portfolio with care, that 
it is more than a scrap-book; more than a mass of newspaper clippings. It 
is an aggregation of facts gathered from eyery possible source, fresh from 
the experiences of those who think while they work, into which is breathed 
a goodly portion of the life of the editor. t 

I desire here to acknowledge with gratitude the kindness of the editors 
and publishers of the following periodicals, which have been furnished me 
in exchange for the Michigan horticultural report, and upon which I have 
drawn at will in this compilation: 

New York Tribune, Rural Canadian, Rural New Yorker, Ohio Farmer, 
Country Gentleman, Practical Farmer, American Garden, American Grange 
Bulletin, Indiana Farmer, Gardener’s Monthly, Michigan Farmer, Green’s 
Fruit Grower, New York Sun, Philadelphia Press, Home Farm, Farmer and 
Fruit Grower, American Rural Home, Grange Visitor, South Haven Messen- 
ger, Industrialist, Prairie Farmer, Western Rural, Farm Journal, Our 
Country Home, New England Homestead, College Speculum, Allegan Ga- 
zette, Fruit Growers’ Journal, Farm and Garden, Farm and Fireside, Cana- 
dian Horticulturist, Orchard and Garden, Popular Gardening, Farm and 
Home, Horticultural Art Journal. 

In the preparation of this portfolio, for 1886, I have drawn from the related 
experience of the following experts: 

Prof. L. H. Bailey, Agricultural College, Michigan; A. S. Fuller, of the 
American Agriculturist; W. W. Tracy, Detroit, Michigan; Prof. Wm. Tre- 
lease, St. Louis, Missouri; John J. Thomas, of the Country Gentleman; 
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Josiah Hoopes, Westchester, Penn.; James Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; E. H. 
Libby, Greenfield, Mass. ; Quartus A. Brother, in New York Tribune; Prof. 
A. J. Cook, Agricultural College, Michigan ; Prof. T. J. Burriil, Champaign, 
Illinois; Dr. Byron D. Halsted, Ames, Iowa; Rey. L. J. Templin, Colorada; 
Eugene Davenport, Barry county, Michigan; W. A. Styles, of the Philadel- 
phia Press; Henry Ives, Batavia, New York; Francis Parkman, in Atlantic 
Monthly; Prof. James Satterlee, Lansing; L. B. Pierce, Tallmadge, Ohio; 
W. D. Boynton, Wisconsin; Samuel L. Boardman, Augusta, Maine; P. C. 
Reynolds, Rochester, N. Y.; C. M. Hovey, Boston, Mass.; William Falconer, 
Long Island ; W. F. Massey, in Philadelphia Press ; Abner Wilson, Lenawee 
county, Mich.; Peter Henderson, Jersey City, N. J.; Thos. D. Baird, Green- 
ville, Ky.; Edgar Saunders, Chicago, Ill.; W. D. Philbrick, Massachusetts ; 
A G. Chase, Leavenworth, Kansas; Henry Stewart, in N. Y. Times; J. B. 
Rogers, Milburn, N. J.; E. E. Rexford, Wisconsin ; Wm. Toole, Wisconsin; 
EK. L. Beard, Massachusetts; Annie L. Jack, Quebec; O. B. Hadwin, in 
Massachusetts Farmer; C. P. Hazen, Vermont; C. G. Atkins, Kenebec county, 
Maine; W. W. Meach, Vineland, N. J.; HE. W. Bull, Concord, Mass. ; D. 8S. 
Marvin, Watertown, N. Y.; Dr. G. C. Caldwell, Ithica, N. Y.; Chas. A. 
Green, Rochester, N. Y.; T.S. Gold, West Cornwell, Ct.; W. J. Fowler, 
Monroe county, N. Y.; Wm. Parry, New Jersey; Saml. Miller, Missouri; 
P. M. Augur, Middletown, Conn.; N. Ohmer, Dayton, O.; Parker Earle, 
Cobden, Ills.; Matthew Crawford, Ohio; Dr. F. M. Hexamer, New York ; 
Thomas L. Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. D. L. Arnold, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; S. L. Fuller, Grand Rapids, Mich.; A. A. Crozier, Washington, D. 
C.; Mrs. Nellie 8. Kedzie, Manhattan, Kansas; Geo. W. Campbell, Dela- 
ware, Ohio; E. W. Barber, Jackson, Mich.; O. C. Simonds, Chicago, Ills.; 
N. A. Fletcher, Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. H. Scott, Ann.Arbor, Mich.; 1. 
H. Hoskins, Newport, Vt.; W. A. Brown, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Waldo F. 
Brown, Oxford, Ohio; Donald G. Mitchell, Connecticut; C. F. Burroughs, 
Benzonia, Mich; J. M. Smith, Green Bay, Wis. ; Prof. T. V. Munson Denni- 
son, Texas; HE. S. Goff, Geneva, N. Y.; W. J. Green, Columbus, Ohio; T. T. 
Lyon, South Haven, Michigan; Wm. Parry, New Jersey; E. S. Carman, 
River Edge, N. J.; HE. P. Powell, New York; James Dougall, New York 
City; Benj. G. Smith, Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. W. R. Lazenby, Columbus, 
Ohio; P. Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; Hugh T. Brooks, Pearl Creek, N. Y.; 
Robert Douglass, Waukegon, Ills.; Prof. Sargeant, Massachusetts; Prof. J. 
S. Budd, Iowa; John Davis, Kansas; Supt. Graham, Kansas Agricultural 
College; Robert Gibbons, Detroit, Mich.; Eli Minch, New Jersey; Dr. O. 
HK. Bessey, Lincoln, Nebraska; John Gardner, in Connecticut Farmer ; J. 
C. Houghton, Liverpool, England; Chas. T. Curtis, Massachusetts; A. S. 
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Fuller, Ridgewood, N. J.; E. W. Hilgard, Oakland, California; C. E. Par- 
nell, in Rural New Yorker; J. H. Bourn, Providence, R. I.; William E. 
Gladstone, England; R. Brodie, Ontario; J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, 
Mass.; Jos. Harris, Rochester, N. Y.; Prof. C. H. Dann, New York; James 
Taplin and Miss E. L. Taplin, Maywood, New Jersey. 


Portfolio: 


1 


FRUITS. 

a. Fruits and Health. 
6. Strawberries. 
c. Raspberries. 
d. Blackberries. 

e. Cherries. 

fs Plame. 

g. Grapes. 

h. Pears. 

2. Peaches. 

j. Quinces. 

k. Gooseberries. 

1. Currants. 

m. Apples. 

mn. Other Fruits. 

o. Preserving Fruits. 
FLORICULTURE 

a. Commercial Plant Culture. 
6. Window and Conservatory. 


c. Bedding and Bedding Plants. | 


d. Cut-flowers, Designs, and 
Decorative Work. 
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Or 


10. NOMENCLATURE. 


Se eas 


For convenience of reference I have made the following analysis of the 


VEGETABLES. 

a. The Fruit Farm. 

6. The Kitchen Garden. 

ce. Culinary hints. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

a. The Farm Home. 

The Lawn. 
Trees, their care and uses. 
. Buildings. 
Parks and Cemeteries. 
Walks and Drives. 
. Shrubbery. 
h. Climbers. 
FORESTRY. 

a. Native Woodlands. 

b. Artificial Plantations. 

c. Climatic Considerations. 
INSECTS AND DISEASES. 
NuRSERY NOTES. 
CHILDREN’S HORTICULTURE. 
Botany. 


AMS ASS 


6 


11. WoMEN IN THE GARDEN. 


SECRETARY. 
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FRUITS. 


FRUITS AND HEALTH. 


STRAWBERRIES vs. Drues.—John Burroughs is responsible for the following : 

Was it old Dr. Parr who said or sighed in his last illness, “O, if I can only 
live till strawberries come!” ? The old scholar imagined that if he could 
weather till then the berries would carry him through. No doubt he had turned 
from the drugs and the nostrums, or from the hateful food, to the memory of 
the pungent, penetrating and unspeakably fresh quality of the strawberry, 
with the deepest longing. The very thought of these crimson lobes, embody- 
ing, as it were, the first glow and ardor of the young summer, and with their 
power to unsheath the taste and spur the flagging appetite, made life seem 
possible and desirable with him. The strawberry is always the hope of the in- 
valid, and sometimes, no doubt, his salvation. It is the first and finest relish 
among fruits, and well merits Dr. Boteler’s memorable saying, that “doubtless 
God might have made a better berry than the strawberry, but doubtless God 
never did.” 


Fruit EAters NEED No Docrors.—The Rural New Yorker says: 


We were struck recently by the remarks of a doctor friend of ours, who 
said no one thing will do so much to make people independent of the medical 
profession as the daily free use of fruit. He had noticed that those farmers in 
whose families fruit was regularly and largely consumed, seldom needed his 
services. We thought what a pity that every farmer in the land could not be 
convinced of these truths. It is a deplorable fact that farmers’ families do 
not enjoy that robust health that country air and outdoor life, with plenty of 
exercise, should give. It is also a fact that living on farms whose rich acres 
are aching to produce abundant crops of the varied fruits, but very few have 
plenty, and many never have any fruit, except it may be an occasional apple. 
The standard food in a majority of farmers’ houses consists largely of bread, 
butter, and meat, (mostly pork) fried in grease, and where pastry or cake is 
used, it has lard in large proportions in its composition; and this food is eaten 
at least twice, and in many families, three times a day, year in and year out. 
Is it any wonder that they are not more healthy, and that their prevailing dis- 
eases are such as indicate an over consumption of greasy food? If fruits were 
expensive or difficult to raise, there would be some excuse; but there is no part 
of the country without plenty of varieties adapted to its soil and climate, and 
just such as are fitted by nature to both nourish and cleanse the body, and no 
more skill is required to grow them than to grow corn or wheat. 

Why is it that so fewfarmers make any attempt to provide an adequate 
supply of what would add much to their pleasure, and save many times its cost 
in doctor’s bills, to say nothing of the sufferings and loss of their dear ones. 
We entreat you, decide just now not to let another spring pass without plant- 
ing a fruit yard. Surely it is better to grow fruit than to be continually dosing 
with medicine. 
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MEDICINAL QUALITIES OF FRuITS—The Journal of Health is authority for the 


following : 


Of all the fruits with which we are blessed, the peach is the most delicious 
and digestible. There is nothing more palatable, wholesome and medicinal 
than good ripe peaches. It is a mistaken idea that no fruit should be eaten at 
breakfast. It would be far better if our people would eat less bacon and 
grease and more fruit. In the morning there is an acrid state of the secre- 
tions, and nothing is so well calculated to correct this as cooling sub-acid fruits, 
such as peaches, apples, etc. ‘The apple is one of the best of fruits. Baked 
or stewed apples will generally agree with the most delicate stomach, and are 
an excellent medicine in many cases. Green or half-ripe apples stewed and 
sweetened are pleasant to the taste, cooling, nourishing, laxative, far superior, 
in many cases, to the abominable doses of salts and oil usually given in fever 
and other diseases. Raw apples stewed are better for constipation than some 
pills. Oranges are very acceptable to most stomachs, having all the advantages 
of the acid alluded to; but the orange juice alone should be taken, rejecting 
the pulp. The same may be said of lemons, pomegranates and all that class. 
Lemonade is the best drink in fevers, and when thickened with sugar it is 
better than syrup of-squills and other nauseants in many cases of cough. 
Tomatoes act on the liver and bowels, and are much more pleasant and safe 
than blue mass. The juice should be used alone, rejecting the skins. The 
smallest seeded fruits, such as blackberries, figs, currants and strawberries, may 
be classed among the best fruits and medicines. The sugar in them is nutri- 
tious, the acid is cooling and purifying, the seeds are laxative. We would be 
much the gainer if we would look more to our orchards and gardens for our 
medicines and less to drug stores. To cure fever or act on the kidneys, no feb- 
rifuge or diuretic is superior to watermelon, which may, with very few exéep- 
tions, be taken in sickness and in health in almost unlimited quantities, with 
positive benefit. But in using them, juice should be taken, excluding the pulp ; 
and then the melon should be fresh and ripe. 


Fruit Diret.—tThe Lancet, an excellent authority, says: 


One of the most salutary tendencies of domestic management in our day is 
that which aims at assigning to fruit a favored place in our ordinary cliet. 
The nutrient value of such food, in virtue of its component starches and saccha- 
rine materials, is generally admitted; and while these substances cannot be 
said to equal in accumulated force the more solid ingredients of meat and ani- 
mal fat, they are similarly useful in their own degree, and, have, moreover, 
the advantage of greater digestibility. Their conversion within the tissues is 
also attended with less friction and pressure on the constructive machinery. 
The locally stimulant action of many sub-acid fruits on the mucous mem- 
branes deserves mention. Its contro! of a too active peptic secretion, and its 
influence of attraction exercised upon the alkaline and aperient intestinal 
juice, are points of more than superficial importance. ‘To this action further 
effects, which aid the maintenance of a pure and vigorous circulation, are 
indirectly due. 

Dyspeptic stomachs, on the other hand, are usualy benefited by a moderate 
allowance of this light and stimulating fare. It must be remembered, more- 
over, that every fruit is not equally wholesome, let the digestion be as powerful 
as it may. Nuts, for example—consisting as they do, for the most part of 
condensed albuminoid and fatty matters—cannot compare in acceptance, either 
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by the palate or the stomach, with other succulent kinds, even though they 
contain in the same bulk, a far greater amount of nutriment. A little of such 
fruit is enough for digestion, and that little is best cooked. Nevertheless, if 
we take fruit as a whole, ripe and sound, of course, and consider the variety, 
its lightness and nourishing properties, whether eaten alone or with other food, 
and its cheap abundance, we cannot hesitate to add our voice in support of its 
just claim on public attention. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


PrLantTING.—Parker Earle says, in preparing to plant strawberries, take good 
land if you can get it; if not, take poor, and enrich itif youcan. If you are plant- 
ing for home use, be sure to plant on some kind of land; if you can’t get good, 
take poor. For commercial purposes, the conditions must be decidedly favora- 
ble. Plow well in the fall; plow well in the spring. Don’t fool away money 
in trenching. Plant in the spring; not in the fall, not in the summer. Mark 
the ground; trim the plants; dip them in water and place in a pail; thrust the 
spade in before you at 45 degrees; a boy puts a plant in, while you withdraw 
the spade and press the earth with your foot. A man and a boy will thus put 
in four thousand plants in a day. 


Mr. L. B. Pierce of Ohio gives his method of planting: 


A rich sod is plowed up, planted with corn, and the year after Beate to 
potatoes or tomatoes. The following spring it is plowed early, harrowed 
twice with a fine harrow, and leveled with a heavyfloat. It is then allowed to 
lie until after a rain, when the ground is firm, level and moist. As soon as 
possible after the rain has soaked away the planting is done. A piece of wool 
twine twenty rods long is prepared by stitching red yarn through it at inter- 
vals of sixteen and a half inches (twelve to the rod) and this is used to guide 
the planting. 

A measuring stick three and a half feet long is provided, also an armful of 
sticks half an inch big and a foot long, cut from a willow thicket. These 
sticks are stuck three and a half feet apart across either end of the field and 
also in the middle if the land is rolling. The line is set by these stakes and 
the planting begins. For this two active, intelligent young men are preferred, 
and the tools are common bricklayers’ trowels. One man takes a basket of 
plants and a trowel and drops a plant at every red mark; the other takes his 
trowel and proceeds to plant by inserting the trowel at an angle toward him, 
opening the ground while the plant is placed with left hand and the dirt pressed 
upon the roots with the left knuckles. In gravelly soil it is often necessary to 
use the right hand also, dropping the trowel for an instant. When the man 
that drops gets to the end of the row he plants back until the two meet. 

Yesterday, with rather an indifferent helper, I put in 720 plants per hour. 
The wind was blowing a gale, and the rows run across a hollow eight feet deep 
that made it troublesome to set the line and hindered the dropping of the 
plants, so that the dropper only planted 40 in a row of 180. I put in the 140 
in seven minutes by the watch. Last year with an active, intelligent young 
man to help, we easily averaged 1,000 per hour and less than one per cent. 
failed to grow. The plants grown by myself were very heavy-rooted; had they 
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been the little ones sent out by some New Jersey growers we could have mate- 
rially increased the number planted. Careful trimming of plants expediates 
the business. I remove all dead leaves, those that have passed their period of 
greatest usefulness, and any that bend down toward the roots; also runners. 
While trimming, the plants are held in the left hand until ten or fifteen are 
grasped, when they are transferred to a market basket, placing in an upright 
position. When the basket is full they are dipped into water up to the leaves, 
and then set in the shade to await planting. 


Fatt PLrantine.—William Falconer of Long Island says : 


-I have a decided preference for fall planting. I plantas soonas I can get 
well-rooted runners to set out, and which is generally during the first fortnight 
of August. Notwithstanding the terrors of drouth I get fine crowns before 
winter sets in, which give me cupital fruiting plants the next summer. No 
half measure of piling berries, but a full crop of A 1 s‘zed fruit. But when I 
plant a crop I cannot afford to trust it to take care of itself; oh, no! I take 
care of it, and that, too, the very best care I know, with vigilance of experience, 
the sweat of my brow. and the fat of the farm yard pile do I care for my 
strawberry plants ; with gratification gather a full crop of big berries off ten- 
months’-old plants, and with pleasure have my friends come and see and taste 
them then, and carry home a basketful as well. 


PackInG Piants.—S. Miller, in the Rural World, gives directions for pack- 
ing strawberry plants to send by mail: ‘Take the plants up carefully ; clip off 
the roots about five inches below the crown; cut off all the old dry stems ; then 
spread a thin layer of moss on the table so as to lay the plants on, so that it 
reaches from the tip of the roots up to the crown. Rollthe plants so that the 
moss comes between the plants and have it outside of the roots. Next wrap 
oiled paper around, to come up near the tops of the leaves, doubling the oiled 
paper over at the bottom and tie. This keeps the roots moist and the air out. 
Next wrap carefully with paper, upon which to write the address ; tie again, 
and it is ready for the stamps and the mail bag. In tying do not cover the 
tops of the leaves, as the postmaster may want to know what is in the package. 


FACING STRAWBERRY Boxes.—Dr. T. H. Hoskins was informed by the com- 
mission merchant that his practice of leveling strawberries in the baskets adds 
fifty cents per crate to their market value, and in a note to the Rural New 
Yorker he kindly gave other growers the benefit of the plan: 

My pickers fill the baskets as full as they will stayon, heaped. When they 
are brought in, an experienced hand—a woman hired for the purpose—throws 
out upon the table before her half a pint from the top of each basket and re- 
places them with the hulls down so as to make a flat, level top, about three- 
eighths of an inch higher than the edge of the basket. This is what the buyer 
alluded to says increases the value to him 50 cents per crate. It does not cost 
10 cents, and has always been done here because it prevents the mashing which 
is sure to attend the practice of leaving the berries in a conical form, or highest 
in the middle. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE WILSON.—J. M. Smith of Wisconsin is a most 
successful market strawberry grower, and still clings to the Wilson as his stand- 
ard. His experience upon which his action is based is well worth preserving, 
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and we give space here to quote a full account of it by himself: I do not write 
to sell Wilson plants, that is not my business ; but I do wish to sell fruit. Ido 
not consider the Wilson a perfect strawberry ; still, in pursuit of a better, I have 
spent at least $1,000 of time and money, and all my efforts in that direction 
have failed. There are in my garden to-day newer yarieties that would cum- 
ber the ground even if it were worth only ten shillings an acre, and yet the 
parent plants cost from $3 to $5 per dozen Weighed and found wanting, they 
will like a host of predecessors soon take their appropriate place, in the com- 
post-heap, though I must confess they make very expensive manure. Mean- 
while, for near a quarter of a century Wilson has been, and is, my reliance. 
But some other people write it down, and it appears to me that one of them, 
perhaps unconsciously, suggests the reason why it no longer holds its own when 
he says that ‘‘ for many years it was only necessary to put out a bed of Wilsons 
to be certain of getting a large crop ;it mattered little what the soil, or how 
previously treated, or how the plants were treated, or how badly neglected ; 
when the harvest came the berries were there.” If such maltreatment is gen- 
eral the only wonder is that the variety has not become extinct. 

In the summer of *61 I obtained a few of the plants, which in 762 had in- 
creased so much that I set quite a bed. The crop of ’63 was enormous—so far 
beyond anything I had ever seen or heard of that wife and I were in high glee 
and believed we had indeed a bonanza. Before winter the plants looked badly, 
and the following season the bed that had given us such an immense yield of 
beautiful fruit was almost dead. The crop was of course very light. Mean- 
while we had set out other beds, and they repeated the large crop of the parent 
bed, and then died, or nearly so. Whenever the first crop of fruit had for any 
reason been only moderate we have as a rule had no difficulty in getting a fair 
second one. But if the first yield is such as we expect, and try to get, the beds 
are turned over at the close of the picking season, and some other crop is put 
upon the ground. No strawberries are set upon that ground again for a num- 
ber of years. Such in a few words was my success with my first Wilson beds in 
°63, and such it is in the years that are now passing. A new bed has never yet 
failed to give me at least a fair crop, and in most cases an immense one. 

I have never seen what I call a fairly good bed of Wilsons except upon rich 
land, and do not believe it is possible to get a good crop from poor soil. They 
are not as rapid growers as most other varieties, and throw out fewer runners 
than almost any I have ever known. They have short leaves and fruit-stems, 
hence it is very easy for some of the strong growers, like Crescent, Sharpless, 
Kentucky and others to run over and destroy a bed of them in a yery short 
time. I have repeatedly been called upon to examine beds of supposed Wilsons 
and tell the owners why they did not bear fruit ; when the only difficulty was a 
few stray plants allowed in the bed had overrun the modest little Wilsons and 
killed them, or so nearly so that they could not yield their fruit. Mine are 
guarded with jealous care. We should no more think of allowing any other 
variety to remain among and grow with them than we shou'd allow Canada 
thistles. So careful are we in this respect that the beds are examined very 
carefully and repeatedly every season, and if a stray plant of any other variety 
is found it is destroyed. 

It may be asked, Why will they not yield mere than a single crop? The 
simple fact is, if they are cared for as they should be, they will bear them- 
selves to death the first season; not all dying immediately, but so weakened by 
their immense yield that they have not sufficient vitality left to resist the 
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attacks of rust, or any other disease to which they may be liable. For instance: 

One year ago cattle got upon one end of one of my beds and injured the plants 
so much that the crop there was nearly a failure, although the roots were in 
no way injured. Upon the rest of the bed the crop was very large; the sur- 
face of the earth seemed almost turned into berries. At the close of the 
berry season the damaged portion of the bed gave every indication of health 
and of its ability to yield a good crop for ’85. Rather than destroy this por- 
tion of it, I concluded to keep over the entire bed and do my best to nurse the 
bearing portion so well that,it would give another fair crop, although the 
plants gave every indication of being very much exhausted. The result is: 

Of the bearing portion of the bed not one-fourth of the plants are alive to-day, 
and if I gather one-fourth of a fair crop from them it will be more than I 
expect. The portion of it that bore very little, by reason of its being injured, 
gives every indication of a very large yield. 

Now the question naturally arises, Can one afford to cultivate a berry that 
gives but a single crop? If the single crop is only thirty or forty bushels per 
acre, which is perhaps a fair average taking the country through, Isay No. If 
the yield is from 150 to 300 bushels per acre, I say Yes. Now, readers of this 
record, do not be frightened by the latter figures. With proper care such 
crops are not difficult to raise. In *75 I picked, by exact measurment of 
ground and crop, 3,071 quart boxes of merchantable berries from one-fourth 
oi an acre—at the rate of 446 bushels per acre. The year following I picked 
96 bushels from one-fourth of an acre. I believe I have raised larger crops 
than either of these, still as they were not carefully measured I will not assert 
it positively. If my last spring setting of plants do not average over 200 
bushels per acre this season, they will fail to do what they now promise. We 
are now setting plants for next year’s crop. The land has been heavily ma- 
nured each year for the last six or seyen, yet we are putting on from thirty to 
forty loads, mostly of very rich compost, per acre. The soil is a rich light 
loam, with rather a sandy subsoil. Of course we shall expect a very large yield 
of fruit from it in ’86. 

To sum up the whole matter in few words: The Wilson came into existence 
at a time when it was far in advance of any other variety. For years it was 
set almost universally. Plants were neglected, other plants allowed to overrun 
and destroy them, they were set on poor land, and given very poor cultivation, 
or perhaps none. Repeated settings were made upon the same land, with but 
little interuption, and still less manure. The effort was made to obtain two 
or three crops from the same setting. Meanwhile insects of all kinds injuri- 
ous to them had abundant time to breed among them and add their influence, 
which has not been insignificant, in causing what is called the failure of this 
remarkable berry. That it now fails in some portions of the country to do as 
well as it once did is perhaps an admitted fact. But whose fault is it? Since 
I became acquainted with its peculiarities and its necessities, and know how it 
has been treated in very many places, the only surprise to me has been that it 
did not wholly ‘‘run out.” I take no stock in the idea that the Wilson is dead, 
or dying of old age. My own plants are as strong and healthy as ever, and 
yield as fine crops. By letting them remain upon the ground only a single 
year, insects haye no time to breed among them, hence we are rarely troubled 
by injurious insects of any kind. With pure Wilson plants, in rich land well 
fed, | expect continued, bountiful crops, and shall not give them up until 
certain of something better. 
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POLLEN INFLUENCE.—Among all the conflicting testimony concerning the 
influence of pollen upon the pulp and fruit of the strawberry, we have gleaned 
the following item from a talk by Prof. T. V. Munson of Texas. He said: 

It was the placenta that was influenced by contact with the male fertilizing 
properties, whether plants or animals were considered. It was a well estab- 
lished physiological fact, with which poultry breeders were familiar, that the 
first mate of a pullet so influenced the reproductive organs, and that all future 
progeny resembled him, although another cock was used of an entirely distinct 
breed. In strawberries, the placenta was the -pulpy portion, and might be 
greatly influenced by the pollen. In melons, the edible portion was closely 
connected with the placenta, or that portion to which the seeds were attached, 
and might also reasonably be thought susceptible to change. The fruit or pulp 
of apples and pears was an enlargement of the calyx—a part of the flower three 
removes from the seed—and in this case quite unlikely to be influenced by the 
pollen or male property. 


EATING STRAWBERRIES.—Chas. A. Green makes a good case for the straw- 
berry in the following: 


When I was a boy my people used to buy strawberries. I hear much about 
buying instead of raising them. My people leaned towards that opinion and 
thought it was cheaper to buy. Their purchase for the family of seven persons 
for the entire season consisted of 20 quarts. Were these eaten fresh with all 
the choice flavor tickling the palate? No. None were to be eaten at that sea- 
son of the year. ‘They were all poured into a kettle, and simmered over a slow 
fire, and corked up in tight cans, where us poor children could not even get a 
smell at them. In the dead of the winter when no one thought of strawberries, 
the cans, after long intervals, were opened in the presence of assembled guests, 
but alas they were no longer strawberries, but a base counterfeit, shrunken and 
misshappen, flavorless and insipid monstrosities floating about in a pink sea. 
I hope that none of our readers give their children grief by making such use of 
strawberries. When fresh picked and quickly eaten, the strawberry is a straw- 
berry. Its destiny is to furnish the system with the needed medicine at that 
particular season of the year when it ripens. It is an outrage to deprive your 
families then, with a view to bottling them for winter guests. I have no sym- 
pathy with people who talk about buying strawberries in place of raising them. 
It is a foolish pretext indulged in by hypocrites, who never intend to buy berries 
in sufficient quantities for the entire family to indulge in with freedom. Why, 
a family of seven persons could consume in one strawberry season, ten or twenty 
bushels of berries. Haye those who think of buying berries instead of growing 
them any idea of buying from ten to twenty bushels of strawberries for their 
families? No; hardly asmanyquarts. I am not writing this to createademand 
for more strawberries in the market. Nature has provided this fruit with 
charms that require no outside encouragement to entice people to eat them. 
You will see that I am a friend of the strawberry. It is, indeed, the queen of 
the fruits. Long may she reign, a welcome sovereign. 


STRAWBERRY ButTrons.—A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune argues that 
buttons are the result of a lack of protection in winter rather than a lack of 
fertilization of flowers. This is the case he puts: 

Almost every year we find on some strawberry plants fruit that looks flat and 
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buttony, only the rim or base being developed, and the cone of the berry fail- 
ing to become more than a mere green lumbo. I used to attribute this failure 
to a lack of complete fertilization, without reflecting much on the matter. But 
I have met full proof that I was quite in error there. Part of my beds are 
bounded by a hedge fence on the west, and are crossed by a screen of arbor 
vites eight or ten feet high. The winter was very severe, and in the extreme 
cold of February 10-12 (—12°), there was no snow, excepting in the lee of such 
shelter. The strawberry plants look equally luxuriant now, in June, through- 
out the beds, but the berries are fine and perfect only where snow lay during 
the extreme cold. A brush covering had been laid over all. 

We have ample evidence that the formation and full completion of the blos- 
som-buds of fruit bearing plants goes on during winter whenever the tempera- 
ture admits of it. If a storm of very severe cold occurs quite early in the 
winter, its effects are seen in imperfections of the exterior parts of the blos- 
soms, and complete injury to the ovary, excepting, perhaps, the first formed 
central one of a cyme. If the cold occurs later, part of the fruit develop- 
ment may be advanced enough to escape, as in these buttony bits of berries. 
Cases corroborative of this theory can be remembered by all observing fruit- 
growers of long experience, in the case of cherries, plums, and other fruits that 
occasionally suffer from severe cold. No effort of culture, or use of manure 
or water, can remedy this sort of injury, which is stamped upon the berry, so 
to speak, in its foetal formation. Places where snow lies well enjoy one eminent 
advantage for the growing of this most delicious fruit, of which one great 
merit is that, however much the plants may be assailed and harmed by insects, 
the fruit itself is always entirely free from any such pollution. 


A Sort Mutcu.—Chas. A. Green believes the soil itself, in a finely pulverized 
state, to be the best mulch. He says: 


We do not hear as much said about mulching of late years as we did for- 
merly. This is owing to the fact that the most economical mulching has been 
discovered to be the soil itself, when kept frequently cultivated to the depth of 
two or three inches about the plants. There is no better mulching than this, 
and, in some respects, it is superior to any artificial covering, as it does not pre- 
vent the warmth of the sun from penetrating the earth, and it is more econom- 
ical. Many who stir the soil frequently with the cultivator and the hoe are 
unable to tell why it induces growth in their plants. While subduing the 
weeds is a great benefit, it is a very small part of the service rendered by the 
hoe. The man who cultivates frequently is, in fact, mulching on a large scale, 
and the more frequently he cultivates the more successful will his mulching 
prove. ‘The objection to this is that the cultivator destroys many feeding roots 
of small plants, such as strawberries, raspberries, grapes, and even those of 
young orchard trees. Jam confident that the average cultivator is not aware 
how many feeding roots he destroys in one day’s cultivation among young 
growing plants. He should be taught the necessity of shallow cultivation 
close to the plants. This breaks up the continuity of the capillary passages 
between the soil beneath and the air above. It covers the former with a soft 
blanket that checks the rising of the vapor and holds the water where it will do 
the most good. 


AN Amareur’s Metuop.—“‘Hortulanus” gives a model method of plant- 
ing strawberries in the N. Y. Tribune: After three years’ trial I find that 
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the best way to grow handsome and superior strawberries is to plant a new 
bed every year or two. And decidedly the best and easiest way to do this 
planting is to do it as soon as picking is over. Have the ground prepared and 
marked off with a line, sticking in a bit of twig or weed-stem about as long as 
a lead pencil to mark the place for the hills (this for neat and exact garden 
culture). Then on the first cloudy day, in July—don’t wait for August—take 
a basin or shallow kettle and a pair of scissors to the bearing bed and runners 
enough will be found that have escaped nipping. Scissor off these and retain 
the joint bearing an incipient leaf and incipient roots. Leave attached an 
inch or so of the runner and cut off its extension beyond the joint. Throw 
these into the water as prepared, and when a number are collected take them 
to the new bed, where if the ground is light and mellow, they can be 
planted as fast as they can be picked up, by merely pushing the stump of run- 
ner horizontally into the soil and closing this compactly against the young 
issuing roots. Such cuttings grow more readily than plants with roots of some 
length, because the roots are not in the least harmed, and because there 
is so little leaf surface yet exposed. Still it is best to plant in damp, cloudy 
weather, and during the first week, or until the young roots have gone down to 
constant moisture, water must be applied at the least sign of flagging. If 
they begin to wilt under the beams of the summer sun, pour water around 
them no matter what time of day it is. The gain in economy of work and in 
strength of plants for good next June’s produce, by this mode, is very great. 


RASPBERRIES. 


How, AND WHEN 10 PLant.—Concerning when and how to plant rasp- 
berries Chas. A. Green says in Rural New Yorker: The best time is after 
the young germ, which is tough and not liable to break, has pushed above 
the soil. While young plants are full of vitality they are easily destroyed by 
the hot sun or dry wind, and should not be exposed a moment in planting. 
Exposure is frequently the cause of failures. People often drop them in the 
row in advance of the planters, where their vitality is sapped before they are 
covered in the ground. Another cause of failure is planting too deep. I 
have known them to lie buried three or four inches deep in compact soil for 
several months without growing a particle, and to die ultimately. In heavy 
soil they should be planted not over two inches deep. In sandy soil they 
can be planted deeper without so much danger of smothering. In subse- 
quent cultivation, especially for first few months, care should be taken to 
cultivate very shallow about them, for if the earth is.loosened about the 
roots the wind will reach them and destroy the plants. 


Deep PLantrna.—Mr. Ohmer of Dayton, Ohio, who is authority on rasp- 
berry culture, says that to make his black raspberries self-supporting, or not 
needing stakes, he plants them at least four inches deep, instead of only an 
inch or two, and then they never blow over. The first year they are pinched 
back to eight or ten inches; the second, and subsequently, the tips of the 
growing shoots are pinched back when twenty inches to two feet high. The 
next spring the numerous laterals are sheared back from one to two feet 
long. A horse does the cultivating. He has tried both methods with red 
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raspberries, leaving old canes till spring and cutting them immediately after 
bearing, and he finds the latter mode the best, the old canes being of no use 
any longer, many insects being destroyed as they are cut and burned, and 
the new cane occupying all the room and growing better. 


Out1o Brack Cap.—The American Garden says: 


With the increasing consumption of evaporated fruit of all kinds there is 
springing up a large demand for varieties especially adapted for this 
purpose. 

The drying of black raspberries forms already an industry of considerable 
dimensions, and of all the many varieties in cultivation none seem to com- 
bine so many desirable qualities for drying as the Ohio. It is of good size, 
firm and enormously productive. ‘ 

John H. Teats of Wayne county, N. Y., whose extensive experience in 
growing and exporting fruit gives special value to his conclusions, says: 
‘*The Ohio with me surpasses in every respect any black raspberry I have 
grown. It has proved itself hardy, productive, and a strong and upright 
grower. ‘The fruit is of good size and very firm; consequently ships well. 
It is of most excellent flavor. Of it I can raise at least one-fourth more 
quarts per acre than of any other variety. I had last year one acre on 
rather poor soil that yielded over 4,000 quarts.’’ <A yield that pays very well 
indeed. It requires from two and a half to three quarts of fresh berries to 
make a pound of dried fruit; and as the average selling price of evaporated 
black caps is thirty cents per pound, the returns from such a plantation may 
readily be calculated. 


E. 8. Goff, of the New York Experiment Station, says: The Ohio black 
cap raspberry is perhaps the most popular of all varieties for evaporating. 
Its strong points are great vigor of growth and productiveness, superior 
hardiness and especial adaptation for drying. In flavor and juiciness it is 
considered equal to the best, and it is claimed to yield a greater weight of 
evaporated fruit to a given bulk than most other varieties. In size and 
season it is intermediate between the Doolittle and Gregg. The fruit is 
sufficiently firm to bear carriage well, and possesses the valuable quality of 
remaining on the plant some time after it is ripe. The variety may be dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar silvery whiteness in its stem and leaves. 

It would seem that a juicy raspberry would yield less weight of evaporated 
fruit to a given bulk than a drier one. We have found by experiment, how- 
ever, that this is not the case. In a lot of seedlings that came into bearing 
the past season on our grounds were several black caps that bore fruit of 
unusually large size. In every case, however, the berries lacked juiciness 
and flavor. We thought they might prove valuable for evaporating, and, as 
an experiment, tested the fruit of five plants with that of the Seneca black 
cap. The result showed that the smaller and more juicy the sample was the 
larger was the percentage of evaporated fruit. ‘The Seneca, which was 
smallest, juiciest and highest flavored of all, gave the largest yield of dried 
berries. 


THE SHAFFER RASPBERRY FOR EVAPORATING.—W. J. Green says that 
at the summer meeting of the State Horticultural Society, some of the 
Barnesville berry-growers stated that they had found the Shaffer to be a 
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valuable sort for evaporating, as the fruit lost but little more in drying than 
that of the black varieties and brought a better price in market. ‘To test. 
the matter, several trials were made with this and other well-known varie- 
ties at the experiment station. Contrary to what many would undoubtedly 
expect, the Shaffer stands but little below the Ohio and Gregg. The two 
latter varied a little in different trials, but gave on an average at the rate of 
nine pounds of dried fruit per bushel. The best result obtained with the 
Shaffer was eight and one-half pounds per bushel, while the average was 
eight pounds. In one trial the fruit was dried more than was necessary, as 
shown by the fact that other samples of each sort that was dried much less 
are still keeping well, although quite soft. Ifa bushel of Shaffer berries 
will give within a pound as much dried fruit as will a bushel of Ohio or 
Gregg, and will sell for more per pound, then wide-awake fruit-growers do 
not need to be told what variety to plant. 


PROPAGATING RASPBERRIES.—W. F. Massey in the Philadelphia Press 
says: I recently saw a man planting root cuttings of raspberries in the open 
ground. He had drawn slight furrows with a marker, and was dropping 
the cuttings therein, while a helper followed and covered them with a rake. 
The soil was sandy, and the cover simply drew the light earth into the fur- 
rows, without rolling or compacting in any manner. It was late for such 
work at best (May 12), as the raspberries growing around were in full leaf, 
and I could not help regretting the waste of material and labor. Probably 
not more than one in fifty of the cuttings will grow at all, and these, from 
their late start, will make inferior plants and have to be sold at small prices. 
If they had been put in a month earlier and the soil compacted over them, 
a reasonable degree of success would have been certain. But when room 
under glass can be had the best way to get good raspberry plants (of the 
reds) is to take shallow boxes (made by splitting soap-boxes), put an inch of 
soil in the bottom, cover this with root cuttings an inch long as thickly as 
they will lie, cover with sand and place on the greenhouse bench in full sun- 
light and keep moist. As soon as the shoots develop, pot in two-inch pots. 
If this is done early in March nice plants could now be had to.set out either 
in nursery rows to make extra strong plants for fall sale or they may be at 
once planted where they are to fruit. When the Herstine raspberry was 
sent out, a friend brought me two strong plants about the first of January 
for which he had paid Mr. Parry $2.50 apiece, and wanted to know what he 
should do with them till spring. I told him that if he would leave the 
plants with me I would propagate them for half. This he agreed to, and I 
at once made all the root cuttings that could be gotten off the plants and 
put them into the propagating bench. LEvery particle seemed’ to grow, and 
late in April I gave my friend his share, 130 plants, eight to ten inches 
high, suitable for immediate planting. Had I used some of the green tops 
with bottom heat, more could have been grown, but not good ones. -Of 
course it is a little more trouble to propagate raspberries in this way, but the 
advance in time with new sorts will far more than repay the extra outlay. - 
Years ago, during the Philadelphia raspberry fever, a Jerseyman put up a 
large propagating house, with benches furnished with bottom heat by tanks 
of hot water beneath them, and concluded he was going to make a fortune 
propagating Jersey raspberry plants. He started his house in January and 
filled the same on benches with cuttings of the ripened tops of the raspberry 
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canes. But with all his fine house and elaborate fixtures he did not root a 
plant, as any practical propagator could have told him in the first place. If 
he had known enough to have used good root cuttings, a great success 
would have taken the place of a disastrous failure. 

PRUNING RASPBERRIES.—Evart H. Scott of Ann Arbor, than whom there 
is no more successful small-fruit culturist in Michigan, gives the following 
hints concerning the pruning of raspberries: As soon as possible after a 
plantation of raspberries and blackberries is through bearing for the season, 
it is best in my opinion to take out all of the old and a good portion of the new 
canes. For this purpose I have used for a number of years a hook made 
from a thin piece of steel (an old narrow file will do) and have found it the 
best tool, all things considered, for this purpose. It is fastened into a han- 
dle about two to two and one-half feet long, and from three-quarters to one 
inch in diameter. Have the blade sharpened the whole of the way to the 
ferule on handle, so in cutting the canes, you can make a side cut and not 
pull direct. For black raspberries three to four or at the most five canes 
will be plenty to leave in a hill. In the case of red raspberries I aim to leave 
the canes not nearer than six inches in the row. (Where grown in hills 
they should be left about the same as black raspberries.) For blackberries 
the canes should not be left nearer than ten inches to a foot in the row, or 
if in hills not over four stalks. It is best to remove the canes and old wood 
cut out as soon as possible, and burn. By this method many insect eggs are 
destroyed. Very late in fall or early in spring the canes left should be cut 
back, so that the laterals should not be over one foot in length. For this 
purpose I use a pair of shears. The blades of these shears are ten inches: 
long and three-quarters of an inch wide, set in light handles well feruled. 
Do not be afraid to prune well, for by so doing it will increase the size of 
fruit, and the quantity will be as large. 


Low PruninG.—The following experience related by a writer in Ohio 
Farmer is parallel with our own experience, only we found it necessary to go 
over the field several times: ‘‘I have too often neglected to stop the growth 
of raspberry canes at the proper height. The canes almost always require 
cutting off when other work is pressing. This year I have cut the new 
growth when from a foot to two feet. It was necessary to go over the plan- 
tation of two and a half acres twice, from the fact that a portion of the new 
growth is backward. I have found that with me a low bush will give more 
satisfactory results than a high bush. A low bush supports itself and, as its 
branches are near the ground, they do not suffer from cold winters, since 
the snow is apt to lodge among them, thus affording protection. I have 
found my experience to be contrary with high bushes respecting these points; 
furthermore, a high bush becomes less vigorous than a low one, consequent- 
ly does not produce as well. If a young cane is stopped when eighteen or 
twenty inches high it will soon throw out its laterals and form a vigorous 
plant that will be self-supporting, and will withstand everything better than 
high bushes that are injured by being blown down by the wind and storm, 
which loosens the roots and thus lessens the vitality of the bush.” 


ONLY ONE CANzE.—Judge Samuel Miller relates some extraordinary 
yields of raspberries when only one cane was allowed to grow from a stool. 
_ His suggestion is that commercial planters try on a larger scale what he has 
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seen successfully tried in a garden. ‘T'wo quarts per cane he has seer 
repeatedly, and that is at the rate of 5,000 quarts per acre. 


GATHERING RASPBERRY PRUNINGS.—Wm. A. Brown, of Benton Harbor, 
kindly gives us the plan by which he gathers up the old wood and prunings 
from his raspberry and blackberry fields. He says: I use a rake for remov- 
ing canes, made by boring seven holes through a 5-foot 4x4 scantling, into 
which are driven teeth 18 inches long, made of #-inch iron. Insert two 
poles at right angles with the teeth for shafts, also a hickory bow for 
handling the rake. Attach the horse, and a 10-acre field can be raked into. 
small, compact bundles in three hours. Place the canes while cutting in 
the space between alternate rows. Remove from the field on a double wagon 
with hay-rack, driving astride a row between the bundles. Haul to a field 
which needs the ashes and burn. Black raspberry canes are cruel, but can 
be gathered with this rake by a patient man. Blackberry canes are too 
aggressive for this implement, and must be gathered with a long-handled 
pitch-fork. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE BLACKBERRY.—From an exhaustive article by 
Judge Parry on the above topic, we gather a few hints for the portfolio: 


In 1860, we planted seeds of the New Rochelle, at that time the largest 
and most attractive blackberry known, but no attention was paid to crossing 
the blossom with another variety, and there was no improvement in the 
young seedlings, which bore well of large, handsome fruit, very acid, and 
late in ripening. We never disposed of a plant of them, but destroyed them 
all, as they were not of much value compared with the clebrated Wilson’s. 
Karly; which was larger, more productive, and more than a week earlier, 
and worth two or three times as much per acre as any other blackberry 
then known; and in 1865 we planted 20,000 Wilson’s Early for the market. 
They did well, yielded abundantly, and sold readily at wholesale by the 
wagon load, at fifty cents per quart, and were sold at retail from the fruit 
stands at $1 per quart. The plants sold at $1,500 per 1,000 at wholesale, 
and retailed at from $2 to $3 each, and some more. 

One of our neighbors, who planted seventy-five acres of Wilson’s Early 
blackberries, reported his sales of fruit for several years about 1869 to ’72 
at $20,000 to $22,000 per annum. ‘The Wilson’s Karly was the most val- 
uable blackberry ever grown here; yielded more bushels of fruit and 
brought more dollars than any other blackberry ever sent to Philadelphia 
or New York since we have been in the business. In 1870, we selected a 
healthy young Dorchester and planted in same hill with a strong, healthy 
Wilson’s Early for breeders, located far away from any other blackberries; 
they have done well together, being a mutual help to each other, and we 
have raised many valuable seedlings from them. ‘They were both early; the 
Wilson produced the largest berries, the Dorchester had the best canes, 
strong, upright growers, healthy and vigorous, free from rust, fungus, and 
other maladies so very destructive among some blackberries. We have never ° 
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observed any defect in fruit or cane on either of those two plants that have 
grown together now for fifteen years, and we believe they are good stock to 
breed from yet. 

In 1875, we selected some of the largest, best, and most perfectly 
developed berries from the Wilson’s Karly plant which grew in the same hill 
with the Dorchester, planted the seed first in a green-house, and, when large 
enough to transplant in open field, were set in single hills, four feet apart, 
in nursery rows, and allowed to remain there with good culture and pruning 
for four years, until the true character of each was developed, and one proved 
to be superior to all the others, producing an abundance of fruit, larger 
and earlier than its parent, the Wilson’s Karly. That one best plant was 
called Wilson Junior, and preserved for propagation. All the rest of that. 
family were destroyed. 

In 1867 we again repeated the experiment by selecting the largest and. 
most perfect berries from the Wilson’s Early grown by side of the Dorchester, 
planted them separately, grew them four years, then selected the best, which 
is called Eureka, and all the rest of that family were destroyed. 

In 1880 we increased the number of our experimental hills for breeders, by 
setting one plant of Eureka and one of Wallace in same hill; also, one plant 
of Taylor’s prolific and one of Eureka in another hill; and in 1883 
gathered the best berries from all four varieties, planted the seeds, and now 
have the plants growing in nursery rows set six feet apart, and all marked 
with the name of both parents and date for future reference. Also, in 1883 
we planted strong, bealthy young plants of Early Harvest, the earliest black- 
berry known here, in the row, between the plants near the middle of our 
Wilson, Jr., plantation. We also planted in 1883, several strong, healthy 
stocks of Wilson, Jr., in the row of Early Harvest; also strong Karly Har- 
vest in the row of Eureka, and in 1884, when in bloom, we selected the earli- 
est, largest, and best developed blossom on the plant recently set in its new 
position for the female parent, and with a pair of small scissors carefully cut 
out the stamens, so as to remove the pollen before ripe enough to fall on the 
stigma. Then with a fine camel’s hair brush took pollen from the largest 
and earliest as the male parent, and dusted it on the pistil of the first, and 
then, to guard against accident or adulteration by either insect or wind carry- 
ing pollen from other blossoms, each pistil thus operated on and denuded 
of stamens was carefully enveloped in soft paper, and securely tied. When 
the berries ripened they were gathered, and the best selected out for seed to 
breed from, and each variety planted in a small box with the names of the 
female parent and the male parent both attached, and carefully set away to 
await the approach of cold weather, when they were carried out doors and 
permitted to freeze solid; after which they were brought in, thawed out, and 
soon came up thick. They will be planted. in rows, not nearer to each 
other than six feet apart each way, there to remain and be carefully culti- 
vated and pruned annually for three or four years, or until the true char- 
acter and qualities of each plant shall be fully established, when they will be 
dealt with according to their merits. If any should prove to be superior in 
large size, earliness, and productiveness, they will be taken care of, propa- 
gated, and offered to the public; but if none are superior to those we have 
now, none will be saved, but all will be destroyed, same as was the Holcomb 
and 100 others that never came up to par here. 
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THE Best VARIETIES.—The Prairie Farmer sent out questions regarding 
the best sorts of blackberries into the Northwestern States and thus sum- 
marizes the replies: 


It will be seen that the Snyder is far ahead of all other varieties for mar- 
ket and home use in the West. Its hardiness renders it an especial favorite, 
in that it can be grown where other varieties are killed by the winter. 
Kittatinny is reported as liable to rust in many localities, though its excel- 
lence for table will always render it a favorite where it can be grown. ‘T'ay- 
lor or Taylor’s Prolific, Stone’s Hardy and ancient »Briton are all excellent 
for certain localities. 


THE LAwton.—Samuel Miller tells this story about the Lawton: 


Soon after the Lawton came out, a man in Philadelphia bought fifty plants, 
set them out in his garden, and when one year grown cut them down to the 
ground, and left but one cane to the hill, and all suckers coming up around 
were destroyed, pinched through the season, but gave each a strong stake, 
and tied the canes to them. The result was that from these fifty plants he 
gathered in one season twelve bushels of splendid berries, which he sold at 
twenty-five cents per quart. 

The one who saw it, said they looked like little trees more than like black- 
berries. An acre to produce like this at these prices, would have netted him 
some thousands of dollars. The biggest thing I ever saw of a crop was a 
Lawton cane that ran up in the branches of a low-headed peach tree, from 
which I picked two quarts at one picking. 

And while on the subject, let me say that for family use, Lawton is not to 
be despised, but it must be perfectly ripe, in which condition it will not 
ship. 


THe DewsperRy.—P. M. Augur says: 


I would not advise experimenting with the dewberry in a small fruit gar- 
den. There is far less trouble with the high blackberry—as the Snyder, 
Taylor, or Wachusett—than with the trailing dewberry. The varieties 
named are far mor productive, and while the dewberry is a delicious fruit, 
we can easily dispense with it and its trailing propensities. ‘True, it is said 
that it may be trained to a trellis and made ornamental. I believe in orna- 
ment, but would far prefer to train the wisteria or the honeysuckle to 
handling the dewberry. I would like to know the man who can afford to 
raise them at three times the price of the high blackberry for market. The 
area of the family fruit garden is too small to waste on unprofitable fruit. 
Hence tender varieties and unproductive varieties should be excluded. The 
Wilson, Kittatinny and Early Harvest blackberry kill in a winter like the 
past one. I drop these and adopt Snyder. On the same principle I drop the 
dewberry. 


THE WILSON BLACKBERRY.—Wm. A. Brown of Benton Harbor remarks 
that the malformation of the Wilson blackberry noticed recently about Ben- 
ton Harbor is generally all over the country, and will seriously diminish the 
quality and quantity of the crop. While many believe that the deformity is 
caused by frost and cold winds during the season of bloom, an examination 
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proves that locations where no frost occurred are in about the same con- 
dition as the low lands. Those fields from which the covering was removed 
early in the season appear to be the least affected. The theory prevailing 
which ascribes the malformation to a “‘ double bloom,”’ which prevents fer- 
tilization, appears to be tenable, and may have been caused by retarding the 
bloom by mulch or by some peculiarity of the season, and may not recur 
_again. The same symptoms have, however, appeared heretofore in a less 
degree, and the true causes should be divulged if possible by our fruit grow- 
ers and remedies suggested, as the loss of the Wilson blackberry will serious- 
ly impair our fruit growing interests. 


CoVERING THE WILSON BLACKBERRY.—Writing to the Michigan Farmer, 
T. T. Lyon says that the apparent tendency among the growers of black- 
berries for market, seems mainly to be in the direction of sacrificing every- 
thing else to secure hardiness, since even slight winter-killing of the tips is 
liable to seriously diminish the crop of fruit. Aware of this tendency, Mr. 
Lyon was surprised to see, during a visit to Berrien county, Michigan, in 
August last, notwithstanding the severity of the previous winter, extensive 
plantations of the old Wilson blackberry, one of the tenderest of varieties, 
loaded with enormous crops of beautiful fruit. On inquiry he learned that 
the canes had been laid down and covered, and thus carried through the 
winter unharmed; and he was assured that this had been done extensively 
and at a cost not exceeding $1.60 to $1.75 per acre—the spreading, low habit 
of this variety rendering the operation comparatively easy. Adthough the 
Wilson is not a berry of high quality, its very large size and bright ap- 
pearance render it very attractive in the market; besides which it has the 
merit of ripening the crop within a very short period; so that comparatively 
few pickings suffice to harvest the crop. 


Variety Nores.—The editor of the Rural New Yorker makes the fol- 
lowing notes with regard to the varieties of blackberries: If you plant the 
Snyder or Taylor blackberry you will get about everything there is in this 
fruit except size. The Taylor isa little later than the Snyder, and the berry 
averages a little larger. If you plant the Kittatinny you will get about 
everything except the extreme hardiness of the Snyder and Taylor. If you 
plant the Wilson Junior you will get more berries perhaps than from any 
other kind, if the plant will endure your climate, which, if severer than 
that at the Rural grounds, it will not do more than two years in five. It is, 
however, hardier than its parent, the Wilson. If you want a curiosity in 
the blackberry way that needs protection, try the Crystal White. The berry 
is white and sweet like a mulberry—the plants not productive. Among the 
new blackberries, Bonanza is worthy of mention. It is hardier than the 
justly famed Kittatinny, the berries are about as large, though scarcely as 
sweet, and it is about as productive. It appears somewhat before the Kit- 
tatinny and is desirable also for that reason. If you plant the Early Har- 
vest you will get the earliest and prettiest blackberry in cultivation. It is 
hardy here two years in five, we should say. The crop is used up by the 
time the Kittatinny begins to ripen. Ifyou want a good and prolifie dew- 
berry try the Lucretia. Its berries are large and of fair quality, ripening 
with the wild dewberries. Why anybody wants a blackberry that is so hard 
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to pick and that takes the space of several standards is difficult to say. 
Stone’s Hardy is worthless here. The berries are small and imperfect. 


CHERRIES. 


‘ 


CHERRY TREES BY THE ROADStDE.—Hon. EK. W. Barber, a lover of trees 
and an enthusiastic admirer of nature’s beauty everywhere, writes in this 
strain concerning roadside planting: 


Several years ago I saw a row of handsome cherry trees, half a mile long, 
on the west side of a highway, bordering the entire east front of a well kept 
farm; and it occurs to me that there are many places near our cities and 
markets for the fruit, where soil and circumstances are favorable for a like 
growth. 

The trees, I observed, were of very uniform size; they were set with care 
and regularity ; they had been trimmed and trained with a view to effect ; 
there was not a break in the whole line, and they were then loaded with ripe 
and ripening fruit which was being picked and shipped to the Chicago mar- 
ket, some 150 miles away. The ground under the trees was free of weeds, 
undergrowth and all unsightly things. It was the most attractive farm 
frontage ona highway I have ever seen. It was at least fifteen years ago 
that it came under my notice, and I cannot recall the number of bushels or 
dollars expected from that roadside that year; but it was a comfortable and 
comforting quentity and sum. ‘The roadway itself was quite hard and free 
from dust, and the trees were not tall enough to shut out the sun. 

Of course there are many localities not adapted to such a purpose. Where 
the roads are sandy and much traveled, with our prevailing west and south- 
west winds a row of trees on the east or north side of the highway would be 
likely to bear gritty fruit—as gritty perhaps as a defeated candidate for con- 
stable, after town meeting—and the foliage would look as grimy as rose leaves 
after spoliation by the pesky insects, although given a diet of hellebore. 
Generally, however, cherries are ripe and gathered before the dusty portion 
of summer comes. 

There are pleasant and poetic things, aside from mere utility, in such a 
row of trees. Birds, that have keen intuitions for the good and the beauti- 
ful, will throng such a roadside, and in fruit-bearing seasons will be as de- 
lighted as the transient visitor, or fortunate owner. With proper attention 
and selection, frosts excepted, bearing trees can undoubtedly be had every 
year, and thus disappointments to birds and owners avoided. It is wise not 
to disappoint the birds. A country without them has a lifeless appearance, 
and the cherries they gather and take to their bosoms are not a loss. 

The object in placing a row of cherry trees by the roadside is not wholly 
utilitarian. The person doing it will be as likely to have an eye for beauty 
as well as utility. Setting them out and letting them take care of them- 
selyes would be barren of satisfactory-results. Mulching, training, trimming, 
keeping the roadside free from burdock, thistles and other hateful growths, 
would be essential to success. Then selecting the kind of trees for such a 
purpose, so that a beautiful effect may be produced, requires judgment and 
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taste. None but hardy kinds should be planted, and probably trees all of 
the best single kind for market fruit, would give the best effect and result. 
Where a farm is high and sightly along the road, a fringe of such trees has 
a fine effect. Kept in order it can hardly be otherwise than that the owner 
will be of good standing among his neighbors, as he will have no desire to 
waste his time with a town office, or to go to the Legislature, and remain 
there until cherries are ripe. 

Besides all this, there is a humanizing tendency in cherry pie, and in the 
winter a decided anti-bilious influence in the canned fruit, the acid of which 
is very gratifying to a stomach familiar with pork and potatoes, buckwheat 
cakes and maple syrup. Whoever will persuade our people to use more acid- 
ulous fruit in the winter will be their benefactor. 

In Southern Michigan the rough work of pioneering is ended. When the 
country was new, all workers of the soil raised nearly the same things for 
sustenance and sale. The call was for the staples. Differentiation had not 
commenced. Asa country grows older, and civilization advances, variety 
increases.. The law of progress is from the simple to the complex, from 
unity to variety, from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, All will not 
want cherry trees, and birds, and beauty; and some will deem it a wasted 
effort to plant the trees, and invite the birds, and make the beauty by the 
roadside. But seeing is believing, and having seen, I believe. 


MARKETING CHERRIES.—W. J. Fowler, of Monroe county, New York, 
chats in the Country Gentleman about marketing cherries: I am satisfied 
that we have to learn considerable about handling cherries, and possibly 
about marketing them, to procure the best results. At present, though they 
pay tolerably well, the growers do not get a price commensurate with that 
which the consumer has to pay. I do not know that the middlemen get too 
much for their trouble. Probably the difficulty is that they are not choice 
enough in assorting and selecting cherries, and handle them, may be, too 
much as if they were potatoes. The very choicest fruit this year has brought 
a high price in the New York and Philadelphia markets. Too much infe- 
rior fruit has glutted the market and brought down the price of all besides 
seriously checking the consumption. If shippers would require growers to 
be more strict in selections, as well as more careful themselves, both would 
be benefited, and the demand would largely increase. Consumers might not 
have to pay any more for the fruit they eat than now, but they would be 
much better satisfied. Where beskets are piled one above another, much of 
the fruit, if as tender as it generally is, will be bruised and rotten before it 
reaches the market. Of course the buyer will not pay for this, and will, 
indeed, pay something less for his package for having such fruit in it. The 
result is loss and dissatisfaction all around. 


We Have Sympatuy.—The following lament from Josiah Hoopes in the 
Philadelphia Press will awaken a sympathetic groan from many a Wolverine 
pomologist: Just thirty-four years ago I planted my first cherry tree, which 
was the nucleus of a collection, formed by annual additions in after years, 
that contained every variety of note described in the books. At first they 
did well, as I had planted sufficient for the birds and myself. ‘l'hen the ter- 
rible rot put in an appearance on the Bigarreau or firm-fleshed varieties, and 
it has gradually extended to all the tender-fleshed kinds until there is rarely 
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anything left in the shape of cherries excepting the Morellos, and few peo- 
ple care to eat them. The birds are no discriminators of flavor. They 
little heed whether a cherry is ‘‘iron-clad,”’ ‘‘ gilt-edged’’ or merely for 
*‘cooking purposes.’? ‘To them a cherry is a cherry, and they flock to my 
early Richmonds and late Kentishes in devastating flocks and without the 
slightest fear of my life-like dummies in the trees. To add to my grievances, 
already of latter years the trees have blighted, not cracking in the bark only, 
after the old fashion, but opening in great slits to the heart of the trunk. 
_ A wound like this usually means death. The few remaining specimens that 
serve to mark what was once a flourishing avenue of cherry trees now only 
develop small yellow leaves and rarely form any new shoots. What is to be 
done in such acase? They have had the best of care in former times, per- 
haps have been treated too kindly, but having exhausted my list of remedies, 
I respectfully ask for advice. 


PLUMS. 


PLuM oN PEACH—Josiah Hoopes is responsible for the following note: It 
is strange how persistent the opponents of this system are, and yet with all the 
theories advanced in favor of their views, they overlook one incontrovertible 
fact—that plums budded on peach stocks, in many sections grow as thrifty, 
bear as profusely, and are as long-lived as when worked on the plum root. In 
some localities, especially on light and sandy soils, the former are not noticeably 
superior, even succeeding perfectly where the latter proves a failure. In sight 
of where I write is a small collection of plums budded on peach roots, 
now some ten years planted, that have been fruiting for several seasons with 
excellent success, and a more thrifty set of trees it would be difficult to’ find. 
It is easy to form plausible theories to meet our views on almost any question, 
but actual experience sometimes demolishes them. In reversing the system 
and budding the peach on plum, very little good is affected, unless we make 
an exception in favor of the dwarfer growth. Experiments, covering many 
years, have demonstrated to my satisfaction that no substantial improvements 
eyer result from the union. Even in pots, peach on its own roots appears to 
grow and fruit quite as well as when budded on healthy plum roots. The 
“borers” must be kept out in either case, and “yellows” is as likely to attack 
one as the other. 


CurcuLio CatcuiIne.—T. 8. Gold in giving his experience with the Cur- 
culio, says: It has been said that you cannot scare away the curculio; that 
you must catch him and kill him; but if I have not scared him away from my 
place, I haye deceived him, and made him believe there was no place for him 
to lay his eggs in the young plums. Whlth very little trouble, say two hours’ 
trouble a year, in caring for the trees, I have been able to obtain a full supply 
for my family, for the last ten or fifteen years, of some dozen varieties of 
plums. The secret of success is to apply to the trees, soon after the calyx 
falls, some mixture or substance, either liquid or powder, that shall so affect 
the curculio that he will avoid the tree. There are two that I have used suc- 
cessfully. One is to take the drainings of the barnyard, the liquid manure, 
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put a few pailfuls in an old barrel, mix in a pound of sulphur and a quart of 
salt; let it stand until you want to apply it. When the flower has just fallen 
off and the curculio begins his work, take a few quarts of the liquid, reduce it 
with water to a moderate degree of strength, add to it a quantity of ashes, 
making it about the consistency of cream, and, with a basin or broom, drench 
the top of the tree. If not washed off by a shower, one application will be 
sufficient. If washed off, repeat the operation, two, three or four times, and 
your trees, that have lost every specimen of fruit before, will come to the har- 
vest loaded with plums. The other is to mix common tar with soap, boiling 
it up in an old kettle, dissolve this in water and apply the liquid to the trees 
with a garden syringe or in other ways. 


GRAPES. 


‘IMPROVING THE GRAPE.—E. W. Bull says in New England Homestead: Let 
me suggest the planting of seed of the Concord by those who have leisure and 
desire to improve the grape. Select the best and ripest bunch, put it in a cool 
and dry place and plant before the ground freezes in the open ground, or wash 
out the seed and keep in moist soil until spring and plant them. The soil 
should be made rich in phosphates and potash, and the seeds planted at least 
one inch below the surface. When the plants are well up shade against the 
hot sunshine until they get two or three rough leaves, when they are safe 
from sunburn. The Concord is a good breeder and has given more good 
varieties, both black and white, than any other grape. The seedlings can be 
planted out at the end of the first season in rows three or four feet apart to 
fruit. J have no doubt that prizes worth having await those who take this 
course. 


MANAGING SEEDLINGs.—D. S. Marvin says in regard to the management of 
grape seedlings that the trouble in sowing out-of-doors is that the seeds sprout 
so slowly that the seedlings have not time to mature sufficiently, or grow large 
enough; often they do not grow until the second year. Some experts think 
these latter the best. I can see no diffierence, except that they start earlier 
and grow larger. The soil should be deeply spaded, well enriched and put in 
the best condition. If a brush heap can be burned on new land, the soil be 
pulverized, and the seed sown while the ground is yet warm, yood results may 
be expected. The seed should be sown in rows, and the ground kept well culti- 
vated and free from weeds under all circumstances. But I have always got the 
best results from starting the seed in a hot bed. Sometimes I have let the 
plants remain therein all summer. I have always obtained the largest plants 
in this way; but judging from past experience, | have made up my mind that 
they are not so hardy as when sown a single seed in a pot sunk in the bed and 
transferred to the open ground after warm weather sets in; or several seeds 
may be sown in the pots, and when the vines are two inches high they are to 
be repotted singly. The seedlings make a better growth if they are staked 
and trained upright. In the fall they must be laid down and well covered, or 
dug up, and given winter protection,.for they seldom ripen their wood so as to 
be hardy enough to go through the winter unprotected. Like new-born babes 
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they know nothing of winter and cold, and try to grow on as if they were per- 
ennial. But after the seedlings have fruited—usually from three to five years 
—whatever you do, don’t jump at conclusions; here is where a cool head is 
needed: more judgment is required to select than to grow seedlings. 


THE SKIN oF GRAPES.—The same authority just quoted is responsible for 
the following regarding the skin of grapes: I am more than ever impressed 
with the unsatisfactory condition of the skin of many of our popular grapes, 
and the desirability of replacing such defective varieties with those of a 
tougher skin. The value of the fruit depends, in a great degree, upon its 
keeping qualities. Fruit that endures but for a day can never be of more 
than temporary value. Grapes, like apples, can and should be kept for win- 
ter use, when we need them most for dietetic purposes. 

There have been several weeks of rainy and damp weather, which has 
proved disastrous to many varieties of grapes, causing the skin to burst, en- 
tirely ruining them, except for immediate use. Observing readers will know 
what I mean, and that I refer to a few of our native hybrids, and to the Con- 
cord family. Another great fault—I find many of them shelling off from 
the clusters and going to waste upon the ground; the berries upon the best 
clusters are in the worst condition. There is, perhaps, no botanical class 
entirely exempt from these shortcomings; but our Northern Labrusca grapes, 
with some of their hybrids, are certainly the worst offenders. Such hybrids 
as Delaware and Elvira are even worse than the pure Labrusca. Salem, one 
of Mr. Rogers’s foreign hybrids, is decaying and looks anything but inviting 
and appetizing. Concord, Lady Worden, Moore and Cottage are all affected 
more or less. But we need not jump at conclusions, and infer that there are 
no grapes free from these defects; for I find there is no injury to our North- 
ern /Estivalis grapes, and few of their hybrids suffer. Delaware has usually 
been classed with these; but its tender skin leads me to infer that it is a 
hybrid between Labrusca and Riparia. 

It is just here that the Eumelan, nearly the only Northern representative 
that we have of Vitis estivalis, comes to our aid; although itself defective, 
because of its emasculated clusters, it has a firm, tough skin, and as it im- 
parts this quality to its seedlings, and to most of its hybrid seedlings, its 
value to us for hybridizing is so very great that it can hardly be overestimat- 
ed. From experiments and results already before me, | predict for these 
new hybrids a great future. They seem to marka rapid advance in Ameri- 
can viticulture. Dr. Grant seemed dimly to recognize this when he found 
the Eumelan, and was far-seeing enough to buy the entire stock. I have 
upon my grounds already hybrids between Eumelan and Concord, and 

“Enumelan and Delaware, and also several other crosses, and there is not one 
of them that shows these defects of skin; nor is this their only gain—the 
higher qualities of the Eumelan’s botanical class are generally carried into 
its hybrid seedlings, thereby improving the quality and general tone of our 
more common Labrusca grapes. I have every confidence that some of these 
seedlings are even more hardy than the Concord. There will, therefore, be 
no more room for Concord seedlings when these come into general cultivation. 
I see no improvement or advance in ringing so many changes in and upon 
Concord seedlings; our horticultural skill should rise to higher attainments. 
Such seedlings exhibit little evidence of speeding to higher standards (there 
is usually reversion), unless there comes to their aid the infusion of a finer 
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organization through hybridization. Mr. Bull grew some twenty-five hun- 
dred different seedlings; Mr. Miner nearly as many; yet the Victoria, and 
the Concord, etc., are the only results. I cannot help adding that I am 
amazed at the lack of recognition of the higher value of the Eumelan for 
hybridizing purposes. 


MANURES FOR GRAPES.—Dr. G. C. Caldwell says experiments with com- 
mercial fertilizers in vineyards, continued for four years in the Rhine district, 
have given encouraging results, showing that such manures can be profitably 
substituted for stable manure, as to effect on both quantity and quality of 
the fruit, although in general no important advantage over stable manure is 
gained. Nevertheless “it may be comforting to those who cannot get for 
their vines all the stable manure they would like, to know that by judicious 
use of superphosphates, potash salts, and nitrogen compounds, they may be 
able to get with the same outlay as for stable manure just as good crops, and 
often better ones. It was observed in these experiments that less favorable 
results were obtained with white than with colored grapes. The explana- 
tion is given that white grapes are deeper rooted, and that the manure should 
have been put in deeper to get the same results. The best manner of apply- 
ing the fertilizer was found to be to make, with an iron post-hole bar, narrow, 
oblong excavations about eighteen inches deep at short distances from the 
vine, and to sprinkle in each hole four or five ounces of the manure; four or 
five such excavations may be made around each vine, and they are left open 
to collect the rain for the solution and distribution of the plant food; the 
application is made late in fall or early in spring. A mixture containing 6 
per cent of soluble phosphoric acid, 6 per cent of potash as sulphate, and 3 
per cent of nitrogen as ammonia salts or nitrate, has given the best results; 
for deeper-rooted grapes the nitrogen is better applied in the form of nitrate, 
so that when taken into solution it may sink deeper. 


PAPER BaGs AND Prins.—‘‘ Hortus,’’ in the New York Tribune, says that 
he is more than ever pleased with the effects of using paper-bags on grapes. 
Not so much on account of their preventing rot in a great degree if applied 
early in June, or of their wholly precluding the serious loss by bird ravages, 
as by the perfect condition in which the fruit keeps entirely free from mould 
and fresh and beautiful as when picked; and with no trouble at all but that 
of putting the grapes while still in the bags on shelves or in suspended 
baskets in an airy, cool, dry room. The bags can be used as effectively a 
second and often a third season, and so may the pins. These get rough with 
rust, but if put into a bottle and covered with dilute muriatic acid (about 
two-thirds water), for ten to thirty minutes, until the rust spots are eaten 
off, they will be smooth and sharp as ever. Many rinsings with water are 
necessary to remove all the acid, which would otherwise continue to corrode 
the pins. Its effect, while present, will be seen by bubbles of hydrogen form- 
ing on the pins and rising through the water with quick ascent. This gas is 
separated from the water by galvanic decomposition in presence of the im- 
mersed tin and iron. ‘The pins may either be kept dry, or better, stored in a 
bottle of kerosene until wanted again next June. 


PACKING GRAPES.—A writer in Gardening Illustrated has this to say 
upon packing grapes for shipments, from which we can certainly get a valu- 
able hint for our side of the sea: 
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If I were asked to epitomize grape packing, I should say pack tightly, for 
therein lies the whole secret, or, at any rate, so much of it that every other 
detail is but of secondary importance, Many run away with the idea that 
they cannot do anything better than envelop each bunch loosely in paper; 
whereas they could scarcely find a surer way of reducing the value of their 
grapes. ‘The paper rubs the bloom off, and does not in any way add to the 
security of the berries. I have more than once seen grapes unpacked in Co- 
vent Garden which were much damaged in this way, and I remember very 
particularly a splendid sample of Lady Downes, and which had come a long 
journey, coming out all bruised and crushed; they were not worth the cost 
of transit. ‘‘ Look here,’’ said the recipient, a Centre Row fruiter, ‘‘did 
you ever see grapes packed like these—thick paper round each bunch? If 
they had been dropped into the box and the lid shut down on them without 
further trouble they would have come better.’’ 

We pack our grapes very sjmply and they never sustain injury; we have 
never had a bunch reduced in value by transit in a period of twelve years. 
Some soft hay is placed at the bottom of the box or basket, a sheet of paper 
goes on that and the sides are lined with paper. The bunches are then put 
in as closely together as it is possible to get them, no play being allowed. 
A few leaves are put on the top and a sheet of paper, on which the lid shuts 
down with pressure sufficient to prevent the bunches from shifting. This is 
very important, especially when they have a long journey to make, as in the 
hurry of getting parcels out at various stations the baskets are not always as. 
gently handled as they should be. In a general way we use what are termed 
‘* pea-baskets,’’ that is to say, such as come from abroad early in the spring, 
filled with green peas. These hold about 15 pounds, but for a long journey 
I should not care to put more than 10 pounds together. This year we have 
used some of the cross-handled baskets which the Jersey men use. The 
handle in a manner necessitates mild usage, as it is so much easier to lift 
them about in this way that no one would give himself the trouble to pitch 
them about roughly in the way square hampers often get served. An excel- 
lent plan is -to fix a stout rope to the tops of baskets; this enables the rail- 
way officials to lift them easily without handles; whereas if no grasp is visi- 
ble he per force seizes them in both arms, and naturally experiences some 
difficulty in lowering them gently to the ground. 


GRAPES ON 'TREES.—From the Western Rural we gather the following 
interesting comments on the suggestion of one of our valued correspondents: 

There have been recently going the rounds of the press the remarks of 
Mr. Crawford, of Cuyhoga Falls, Ohio, upon the success of growing grape 
vines on trees. here is nothing in it that is new, but it serves to call the 
attention of many who may never have thought of it to an interesting fact. 
It is well known that a grape vine on a tree, whether the tree is alive or 
dead, will grow more rapidly than if on a trellis. It will not answer, how- 
ever, to conclude that ail that is necessary for success is a vine and a tree. 
There are proper conditions, and we must have them, and we must learn 
what they are from nature and experiment. Mr. Crawford says that grapes 
thus grown rarely fail, and that the most astonishing crops are produced in 
this way, even on vines that receive nacare. The most successful cultivators 
in the world plant trees and vines together, so that the latter may have a 
suitable support. Many unskilled farmers have blundered into the same 
method, and have had abundant success. A vine will make twice the growth 
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- ina tree that it will on a trellis, and where an effort is made to have it 
occupy both, it is always found that its main energies are expended in the 
tree. A newly planted vine should have brush instead of a stake, as it has 
no means of clinging to the latter. If the tendrils can find nothing to take 
hold of, they continue in motion for a time, reaching in all directions, and 
this is exhausting to the vine. For this reason skilled gardeners often cut off 
the tendrils. When growing vines on stakes, I have often driven lath nails 
in convenient places for the accommodation of the tendrils, says Mr. Craw- 
ford. Although grapes do so well on trees without much care, let no one 
suppose that he can accomplish anything by planting vines at the roots of 
established trees. The soil being preoccupied, the vine will not have a fair 
chance. Plant it at a distance from the tree to be covered, and after it has 
made some growth it may be brought to the branches, where it will take care 
of itself. On nearly every farm there are worthless trees that might be made 
to carry bushels of grapes. 


A GRAPE BALLoT.—Dr. Hexamer got the New Jersey Horticultural Society 
to vote upon the best six varieties of grapes, two of each color, and here is 
the result: 


Red. White. Black. 
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WooprurFf Grapr.—C. A. Green thus comments on a Michigan seedling: 
I first saw the Woodruff at Ann Arbor in 1883. It is one of the most vig- 
orous growers I ever saw, with a healthy foliage, and appeared to be 
one of those varieties that will succeed anywhere without nursing. The 
vine has much to commend the variety. I did not then have a fair 
sample to test, but last fall a friend sent me a large basket of the Woodruff. 
As I drew the large clusters from the package, I was struck with the beauti- 
ful display, large, compact clusters, berries of mammoth size, and an attrac- 
tive red color. This grape cannot rank high as regards quality. It hasa 
pleasant favor, but there is too much pulp to please the fastidious. But it 
improves after picking, the pulp appearing partially to dissolve and become 
more tender. It will prove a good keeper and will endurelongshipment. I 
think it will sell well in the markets. Our readers should give this grape a 
trial. It has many strong points that will commend it to all. People at 
Ann Arbor think it the grandest grape ever introduced. It is early, and a 
seedling of Concord. 


GrApre Rot.—Matthew Crawford of Ohio says that while professional grape 
growers are searching for a remedy for grape rot, or some means of preventing 
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it, there is one fact that the amateur should never lose sight of—there can be ~ 
no rot where the fruit is protected from dew and rain. Where vines are trained 
on a building under a cornice, the fruit never rots. A wide board nailed over 
the trellis in so far as it protects the fruit from dew and rain, prevents the rot. 
The liability to the rot is also diminished in proportion as the vine is trained 
high. There is always less rot at the top than at the bottom of the trellis. 
Where the vines are allowed to grow over the branches of trees with little or no 
care, there is but little rot, and the vines are remarkably healthy and produc- 
tive. If one can raise this fruit without having it rot—and every one can 
there is no reason why any person should hesitate to plant a few vines. They 

.may be trained on buildings, fences or trees, and the roots will find a supply of 
food under the walks, and in all out-of-the-way places. 


Two oF THE NEWER GRAPES.—Geo. W. Campbell secretary of the Ohio Hort- 
icultural Society, writes that one of Mr. Rickett’s later productions, the Em- 
pire State, though claimed to have been produced by crossing the Hartford with 
Clinton, appears to have some foreign characteristics in its fruit, and probably 
through a Clinton hybrid. But, whatever may be its parentage, I am satisfied, 
after growing it for three years, subjected to the severest test, that it is mainly, 
if not quite, as healthy in foliage, and as hardy in winter, as either Hartford or 
Concord. Though I have not fruited it sufficiently to say much from personal 
experience, I have seen it often on exhibition, and admired its fine appearance 
and good quality. It is also remarkable as a long keeper, and seems to me to 
be a second and very important step in advance, in the way of improvement. 
The Jefferson grape, said to be a cross between Concord and Iona, is another 
fine grape, with healthy foliage. Unfortunately it is not quite hardy in our 
severe winters, but will doubtless prove a valuable acquisition in milder latitudes, 
or where growers will give winter protection. All these varieties, besides being 
valuable in themselves, may be even more so, as parents of other varieties, in 
still further improving the grapes of the future. 


A PREMIUM GRAPE FIELD.—The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
awarded J. P. Hayward first prize on his vineyard and he gives this account 
of his methods: 


My viveyard contains 1,200 vines, all Concords, except one row containing 
a considerable number of varieties. It was planted in 1877, in light gravelly 
loam, the vines being set six feet apart, in rows eight feet apart. The vinesare 
trained on a four-wire trellis, fruiting two arms of six feet each on each vine, 
at the same time growing two canesfor renewal. When the shoots are about 
eighteen inches long they are cut back to six leaves; also cutting all tendrils 
and all but two of the growing fruit buds. All laterals are cut back to one 
leaf, which has to be done two or three times each season, according to the 
vigor of the plant. When the grapes are about the size of peas the clusters 
are straightened and counted and cut down to thirty or less. My aim is to 
raise ten pounds to the vine. The renewal canes I have sometimes cut back 
to six feet during the summer, but for the past two years I have let them 
grow as far as they would, which has been from eight to twelve feet, and 
then at the fall pruning cut them back to six feet. I do not know which is 
the better way. 

I have tried to raise grapes without fertilizing, but of late years have ap- 
plied chemicals to the value of about one cent per vine. This year (1885) I 
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have doubled it. On this vineyard I have applied this year 100 pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia, 325 pounds of muriate of potash, 400 pounds of dis- 
solved bone black, 75 pounds of sulphate of magnesia and 300 pounds of 
South Carolina rock phospate. 

This was thoroughly mixed and evenly sown broadcast, and for an experi- 
ment I sowed one bag of Stockbridge fertilizer for grapes on one-half the 
vineyard; the difference is hardly noticeable. The reason for increasing the 
amount of fertilizer was that the foliage had not always been quite satisfac- 
tory; but this year it is all that I could desire. I keep the ground free from 
weeds and cultivate thoroughly with an Acme harrow. 


BARREN VineEs.—P. M. Augur, of Connecticut, corroborates the testi- 
mony of Prof. Munson, which we have before quoted, concerning barrenness 
of grapevines: It is very well known that very many wild vines rarely bear 
fruit, some never. The chief reason is unisexuality of the vine. In some 
cases the anthers are defective with a good stigma, in which case planting a 
fertile vine which is perfect in bloom and that is bisexual, like the Concord, 
will induce full productiveness by cross-fertilization; if, as is sometimes the 
case, the stigma is defective, the fertile male pollen will be wholly inopera- 
tive and no influences of culture or pruning will reach the case with any cer- 
tainty, and the vine had better be abandoned and a better one put in its 
place. Again, some varieties which are valuable and, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, productive may have reflex stamens which render fertilizing 
difficult, in which case the arm of a fertile vine in close proximity may give 
cross-fertilization and secure fruitfulness. My advice to all growers is to 
plant those varieties which are free from these defects—the Concord, Wor- 
den, Ulster, Lady, Martha, Niagara, Pocklington, Empire State, and many 
others. Let me here suggest to grape-growers and hybridizers that the use 
of a good magnifying glass to examine the character of a flower of fruit 
trees, plants and vines will open a world of interest to any student of nature 
and will enable producers of new seedlings to save much expenditure of time 
and labor in experiments on absolutely worthless varieties. 

‘Whenever a plant has flowers having a weak or imperfect stigma it should 
at once be rejected as radically worthless. On the other hand, particularly 
with the strawberry, a pistillate variety having a strong cone is usually 
exceptionally fertile. The plant spending its energies in forming the female 
organs is found preternaturally developed and having a strong affinity for 
the pollen of another; the tendency to great productiveness is intensified 
and pollenization is even more perfect than in a bisexual variety self-fertil- 
ized. Here the law of compensation comes in and has its full value. 


PEARS. 


For Famity Ust.—The following list of pears was prepared by Charles 
Downing as adapted for succession in family use when the planter has plenty 
of room: 
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1. Doyenne d’ Ete. 9. Seckel. 17. Angouleme. 

2. Beurre Giffard. 10. Sheldon. 18. Emile d’ Heyst. 
3. Dearborn’s Seedling. 11. White Doyenne. 19. Lawrence. 

4, Manning’s Elizabeth. 12. Gray Doyenne. _ 20. Anjou. 

5. Tyson. 13. Bose. " 21. Dana’s Hovey. 
6. Petite Marguerite. 14, Frederick Clapp. - 22. Maline. 

%. Bartlett. 15. Comice. 23. Vicar. 

8. Boussock. 16. Souvenir d’ Esperon. 


For those who have room for only one tree, my choice would be No. 13; 
yet the majority would probably choose the Bartlett. Second choice, No. 
21; then the following numbers according to the size of the garden: Nos. 
4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 16, 18, 20, 21, 23. For market: Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 1%, 
19, 20, 21, 23. The last one is mainly for culinary uses, yet in some locali- 
ties when well grown and well ripened it is a very good eating pear. 


MANAGING THE FRuit.—John J. Thomas says: Nearly all the early 
pears should be picked some days before becoming soft; the right time is 
when the stem separates freely from the tree when the pear is raised or 
lifted upward above a level. Some of the earliest, as the Summer Doyenne, 
should be nearer maturity than others larger and later. The Bartlett will 
ripen well if gathered before full grown, but the quality will not be so per- 
fect. All pears keep best in the dark, and they may be placed in shallow 
drawers, or in shallow boxes piled one above another, which may be lifted 
down for examination, and for selecting the ripening specimens. Packed in 
soft woolen cloths is an excellent way. Winter pears, and late autumn ones 
before approaching ripening, may be kept in moss or in boxes or small bar- 
rels; and the nearer the temperature approaches freezing the longer they 
will keep—bringing them into a warmer room to finish the softening process. 


PEARS IN PERFECTION.—A writer in the New York Tribune emphasizes 
the idea brought out by Mr. Thomas, above. He says: : 

Many undervalue their pear trees because of losing the right enjoyment of 
the fruit through not being aware of some points in which pear habits dif- 
fer from those of the more familiar apple. The skin of the pear, like the 
bark of its tree, is much more thin and open than that of the apple; hence 
the tree suffers seriously if it has a tall, bare trunk exposed to the parching 
heat of the summer sun. ‘The apple tree has more power of resistance, yet 
it frequently suffers, too, when much exposed. For the same reason, the 
fruit of the pear dries and shrivels when picked and stored sooner than most 
sorts of apples do; and therefore all winter pears should be covered when 
put in the cellar. 

A piece of blanketing is the best covering, because it retains still air about 
the fruit, preventing drying drafts, while at the same time allowing of suf- 
ficient necessary ventilation. As the pears show signs of coloring, those so 
advanced should be picked out and placed in a drawer or box, in a warm 
room, where, in a few days, they will assume the rich color of full ripeness. 
That is the instant when they have their full high flavor, and the moment 
for enjoying it, for it speedily dissipates and decay sets in at once, usually 
first at the core—the richest part. The pears should therefore be looked 
over every day to gain all that super-excellence as dessert fruits. 
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Two families here divided the yield of some trees of Nelis and Lawrence. 
The one family find them the extreme of fine flavor and juicy deliciousness; 
the other can’t find anything good in them; but they allowed them to 
shrivel before ripening, and took no pains to aid them. Most summer pears 
require to be used just as soon as ripe, decay and loss of flavor setting in 
even more immediately at that warm season. Pear trees are eminently worth 
planting if on healthy seedling stocks. They are more regular in bearing 
than apples are, but they are no substitute for apples in culinary use. 


Best Dozen PeEArs.—E. P. Powell takes, from his experience, a dozen of 
the best pears and gives short descriptions which are interesting, and the 
comments are certainly as juicy as the pears: 


1. Tyson.—This is a delicious fruit, of good size and a great bearer. The 
fruit is soft eating and juicy and full of quality. There are seldom any de- 
fective pears on the tree, even when loaded. The tree isa rapid and stout 
grower, of arather upright tendency, and has always ahealthy look. With 
me it has never blighted. Its season is August. 


2. Clapp’s Favorite.—This is a large, handsome, noble fruit, of very fine 
quality when picked early. I know of no one of the best pears, however, 
that needs more discretion as to picking than this. I have gathered them 
too early, when they withered and were useless. I have gathered them too 
late, and had them rot at the core. The Clapp isso showy as to be a capital 
market fruit, as well as exceedingly fine for dessert. Its season is about the 
tenth to twentieth of September. 


3. The Bartlett, which ripens in this latitude the last of September, and 
sometimes earlier.—It is in good keeping for a month and will be all right 
whether picked five days sooner or five later. 


4, Lucrative.—A most juicy, rich pear. The tree is inclined to overbear, 
and, unless watched when young, it willso overwork as to stop its growth. 
When properly cared for, the tree is very shapely and vigorous. The fruit 
is greenish yellow in color and not a profitable variety for market. Its de- 
licious sweetness suits many people better than the spice of the Bartlett. 
Season through September. 


5. Howell.—This isa noble pear, beautiful, large, vigorous, and doing 
well on either standard or quince. My experience with it has been wholly 
in Michigan, on lighter soil than that I am now planting in; but I believe it 
to be worthy of a place in the first dozen. 


6. Seckel.—This standard of excellence needs no description. The tree is 
a slow grower and needs abundant feeding. The shape of the tree is globu- 
lar and dense in foliage and limbs. It is never a large tree. ‘he fruit 
keeps admirably till about the middle of October, sometimes later. 


7. Sheldon.—This is noblest Roman of them all. I prefer it to the Seckel, 
and have taken the first premium at three State fairs on it, above all com- - 
petitors. Picked early in September, it will keep in a cool, dry cellar 
through October. It is exceedingly rich, flowing with fragrant juice, and | 
suits everybody. The fruit is very large, very heavy, and the tree is very 
productive. It prefers good feeding, but does well anywhere. It takes to 
all soil, and even the smallest pear is high flavored. You can never over- 
praise the Sheldon. 
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8. Onondaga.—This pear sometimes, on light soil, is slightly astringent; 
but with me here it is simply superb. The fruit is of the largest, uniformly 
so, and colors arich lemon yellow. ‘The shape is roundish, and rarely ever 
is there an unshaped specimen. ‘The quality is juicy and vinous. The tree 
is a noble grower, equally upright and spreading, and bears most abundant- 
ly. Season, October, although it may be gathered by the 20th of September. 


9. Clairgeau.—This is the handsomest pear in the list. It is extra large 
and of a superb rich yellow and red color. The tree with me is a stiff, un- 
gainly, upright form, but bears very heavy loads. This variety, also, must 
be watched when young, to prevent it from overbearing, to the permanent 
detriment of the trees. The Clairgeau will be fit to pick the last of Sep- 
tember to the 15th of October, and will keep in a cool cellar or dry, cool 
room till the last of November. The quality with me is excellent. 


10. Anjou.—This is the best of all market fruits, and hardly second of all 
dessert fruits. The tree is an ideal in form, conical and spreading, and a 
very rapid grower. The flavor of the fruit is rich, melting, and refreshing. 
You may easily preserve the D’Anjou until December. For size and beauty 
it is almost unequalled, and the same for quality. 


11. Lawrence.—I should not plant this variety as freely as formerly, but, 
ripening in December and January, it is not to be, as yet, displaced. The 
tree is a good grower and productive; the pears only of medium size and de- 
cidedly of the sweet varieties. 


12. I judge that the Jones should take this place; but cannot do more 
than take the testimony of others on this point. It is not a large pear, but 
is of excellent quality and ripens in January. 


13. The baker’s dozen must be completed with Josephine de Malines. 
This is a late winter fruit, of really fine quality. The tree is not a hand- 
some grower, but bears good crops. I have until lately held to the Arem- 
berg for late winter; but it is not a reliable pear as to shape and quality. 
The tree is, however, a good grower, and has an acid very refreshing to my- 
self and to most others. On the wuole, it is hardly worth while to plant it. 


Of the whole list, only three have any tendency to blight. These are 
Clapp’s, Bartlett, and Onondaga. I should grow Clapp’s and Onondaga in 
grass, but well mulched. Bartlett needs generous culture. No pear tree 
will do decently well without mulching and a good deal of it. Use coal 
ashes spread out for them to five feet and three or four inches thick; also 
sawdust, that has first been run through the stable for bedding. 


Market Prsars.—Notwithstanding the great progress which has been 
made in the cultivation of fine pears through the country, and the increase 
of intelligence as to their quality, by a large portion of the people, there is 
still abundant room for farther improvement. Fine appearance and showy 
exterior usually go farther in the market than delicious quality. The Anjou, 
which President Wilder places at the head of the list for excellence, has not 
sold for nearly so high a price as the Clairgeau, the latter being a beautiful 
fruit, and often of quite poor quality. A dealer remarked to us, that if we 
could only give the Anjou a red cheek, it would become a most profitable 
sort to raise. There is one exception to these remarks—the Seckel, although 
not showy, has been so long and so widely known, that it sells as well as other 
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pears. The Sheldon is another pear where excellence does not compensate 
for plain appearance, and although a variable sort, we think it unequalled 
for delicious quality, when at its best, surpassing even the Seckel. The latter, 
however, is uniformly excellent, which gives it a great advantage.—Thus 
says the veteran pomologist, J. J. Thomas. 


‘Goop WINTER PEARS.—Josiah Hoopes says: Although not succeeding well 
in every locality, we have here, in Pennsylvania a variety that yields almost 
every year good crops of fine, handsome fruit. In the city of Reading, Pa., 
where it originated, there is rarely a year when fine plates of this can not be 
shown in midwinter. Coming at a season when one is not over particular 
in regard to flavor, but is contented with plenty of refreshing juice, the 
Reading seems to fill a place that somehow has before been vacant. When 
well grown it is medium in size, with a very attractive yellow skin, and, were 
it worthless in other respects, it might be retained for decorative purposes 
on the table. A similar variety is found in the Columbia, another native 
pear, from New York. ‘This, however, is quite large, and, when fully ripe, 
of a rich golden yellow, with often a delicate blush on the sunny side. A 
serious defect is its proneness to drop prematurely. It is better in quality 
than the Reading, although not what might be called a first-class fruit. An 
enormously large French variety, that ripens readily during winter, but is 
not good enough for dessert outside of its ornamental character, is the Catil- 
lac. This is really one of the most attractive pears that we can have during 
winter, and for cooking purposes it has no superior. Like the Columbia, 
however, it is liable to be blown from the tree. 


A Brit or Cotor.—From the same authority we get the following note:— 
At first glance we feel disposed to award the palm of superiority to quality 
when selecting a list of pears for market purposes, but the experienced 
orchardist knows a thing or two not generally set down in the books. ‘Take 
for instance such varieties as the Clairgeau and Bartlett, which combine large 
size and beautiful color, and we have the perfection of a market fruit. On 
the other hand, Anjou is far more reliable than the former, and, as a rule, 
of much better quality, yet it will not sell so well on account of its usual dull 
color. Many years of cultivation has made the Seckel almost like a ‘‘household 
word ”’ on our tables, and, although small, it combines extreme richness with 
arare hue that causes it to be greatly sought after. Flemish Beauty will 
always command the highest price, if one can only manage to place it upon 
the market before it decays. It is, however, a good pear when properly 
ripened, but the process is extremely uncertain. When seen at its best, per- 
haps no kind can exceed the Angouleme, but unless it is highly colored the 
price will not be very remunerative. Quality is certainly a feature that may 
not be overlooked in planting pears, but at the same time size and beauty 
are indispensable. 


PEARS FOR PRESERVING.—“ Leroy,’’ in Philadelphia Press, says that by 
the word preserving we do not convey the idea as regards fruit that was 
conveyed by the same word forty-odd years ago. Then fruit was mostly put 
up with enough sugar not only to make it palatable but to insure it against 
fermentation. A pound of sugar to one of fruit was the usual proportion, 
and pears thus put up were sweet as honey. Now canning has mostly super- 
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seded this old method, and it is desirable to put up those which have a posi- 
tive flavor, and all the better if acid. Pears like Seckel, Sheldon and Bart- 
lett, that are generally liked for eating green, are too insipid when cooked. 
For putting up in cans, quinces are now generally preferred to pears. Of 
the varieties of pears used for canning, those like the Keifer, which are 
harsh and almost uneatable, now are most esteemed. The Bartlett is liked 
by some, but to very many its musky flavor is objectionable. 


PEACHES. 


PEAcH CULTURE.—From the Country Gentleman we get the following 
note: J. M. White, in his report on peach orchards to the New Jersey ex- 
periment station, says that in visiting various peach growers in Morris and 
Hunterdon counties, he has found that those who cultivate the most thor- 
oughly and fertilize judiciously realize the greatest profits. The healthiest 
and longest lived orchards are those which have been fertilized with potash 
and phosphoric acid. Among other orchards, he describes that of J. S. 
Quinby, of Chester, who has 4,000 trees in bearing, six to ten years old. 
He applies 500 pounds of bone to the acre, and as much ashes as he can se- 
cure. The fruit is abundant and of good quality. If disease appears, every 
affected tree is removed and destroyed at once; and no instrument on a dis- 
eased tree is used on a healthy one until thoroughly cleansed. S. H. Wart- 
man cultivates his 7,000 bearing trees twice in a season. ‘The past season he 
had 3,600 baskets of peaches. Dr. H. Race, of Pittstown, gathered 5,100 
baskets of peaches from 3,000 trees. He used superphosphate and potash. 
J. L. Nixon, of Quakertown, sold 9,000 baskets from his 12,000 trees the 
past season for $9,045; he cultivates well, and applies barn manure and 
wood ashes. On soils in other regions the potash and bone may give differ- 
ent results. 


ALEXANDER PEACH IN ENGLAND.—T. Francis Rivers states in the Lon- 
don Garden that he had this peach ripe in a cool house by July 4, and 
that the fruit was brilliant in color and of very fine flavor. He adds that 
he has fruited it for seven years, and it has always ripened at this period. 
The Early Beatrice is a week or more later, smaller, but a more abundant 
bearer. The Grosse Mignonne and Royal George at the same time were not 
larger than walnuts. Mr. Rivers makes the remark, which will cause some 
surprise, that while the Alexander is a freestone, the Amsden, which ripens 
with it, is a clingstone, and often bitter. 


PRUNING PEACH TREES.—Peach trees, said J. J. Thomas, as every or- 
chardist knows, and as we have had occasion to mention, have a tendency during 
their growth in successive years to extend their branches into the form of long 
poles, with leaves and bearing shoots at the outer ends, and bare towards the 
center of the tree. They should therefore be pruned yearly, or frequently, 
to keep them within bounds, and in a handsome, compact shape. There are 
two periods in the year in which this work may be done. ‘The first is in the 
spring before the leaves open, and the second early in autumn. If done 
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late in autumn, the trees do not sufficiently recover from the cutting 
before winter, by which operation they are made more susceptible of 
injury by the cold. But if the operation is performed by the first of 
September, they recover from its effects, and the wood ripens and thickens 
before winter. If the cutting back is done annually, it will be sufficient to 
take off from two-thirds to nine-tenths of this year’s growth, thinning them 
entirely out if too numerous; or cutting off large portions, if done less fre- 
quently, using judgment in giving the trees a handsome form. 


THE QUINCE. 


We have selected quotations from five authorities on quince culture. They 
do not agree in all the details but upon the management of the soil there 
seems to be substantial unanimity. 


J. B. Rogers’ STATEMENT.—Precious things, as a rule, are well cared for, 
yet the quince is an almost universal exception to this maxim. Why should 
it generally be planted where no other fruit will thrive? A wet position is 
selected for this tree, of all others the least able to withstand excessive moist- 
ure at its roots. The weakest part of the quince isits roots. The fine fibres 
fill the ground with a perfect network, running very close to the surface, 
rendering cultivation, after a few years, impossible, requiring mulching as a 
protection from the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold. 

Select for the quinces a deep, rich, cool soil, where the whole surface can 
be exclusively occupied by the tree. The trunk as well as the roots need care- 
ful protection. The afternoon’s sun should be kept from the trunk by caus- 
ing the branches to start near the ground, not over a foot or eighteen inches 
high. Train in tree rather than bush form, that is to a single trunk. 
After planting use coarse manure as a mulch, bearing in mind the fact of the 
quince being a gross feeder. 

A quince tree in healthy condition will produce an abundant crop of fruit 
and make new wood from six to eight feet in hight. The secret of early 
bearing is forcing the growth and severe pruning. Judicious pruning yearly 
in the fall or winter is a prerequisite to successful culture. In the culture 
of all fruits subject to borers these are a great, if not the greatest, cause of 
weakening the vigor of trees; hence make an examination in September for 
them, and if found dig them out most thoroughly. 

For general culture the Orange or Apple Quince gives the best satisfac- 
tion, yet there are at the present time several new varieties before the pub- 
lic, some of which seem to deserve extensive trials, but whatever kind you 
purchase give it a fair chance. The difference in the fruit of the same 
variety, even, between ordinary and good culture, is frequently so marked 
as to render the quince problem in relation to varieties not always an easy 
one to determine by the grower. 


A Quince Grower IN “‘ TRIBUNE.’’—As the quince, more than any other 
tree, is supplied with an abundance of fibrous rootlets, and comparatively 
destitute of large roots, it stands to reason that deep culture should not be 
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practiced near the bodies; frequent hoeing will be sufficient. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the necessity of searching for the borer, as no 
other tree seems to be a greater favorite with the little pest. Salt is espe- 
cially valuable, and should always be added to the compost applied to 
quinces. Soapsuds are invaluable for the same purpose, and always show 
plainly in an increase of size and color of fruit. A thrifty quince tree needs 
little pruning, merely an occasional thinning, as the heads naturally thicken 
up. It is impossible to grow fine fruit without good foliage, and to procure 
the latter we must manure with no stinted hand, and apply wood-ashes or 
muriate of potash occasionally. As we strive more for appearance than 
quality in quinces for market, the above facts should never be lost sight of. 


Views oF W. W. MeEEcH.—The quince to be successfully grown wants a 
good soil and location. Instead of being stuck into some fence corner and 
left to the ravages of insects, put it in a good soil that will mature a paying 
crop of corn or potatoes. It will do well inadry soil if well worked. It 
succeeds in a moist soil but dreads wet feet. 

In planting the trees be sure to dig a wide hole, and at least two shovel 
blades deep. Fill in the top soil with rich earth, like the bottom of a poul- 
try yard, or the wash of the roads, and cover all with a wide-spread mulch. 
Nothing pays better than great care inthe planting. Discard the old theory 
that the quince should have little pruning more than to cut out dead wood 
and water sprouts, with a little thinning to open the head of the tree. I 
prune vigorously every year from the first, cutting back from one-half to 
two-thirds the length of the shoots of the new wood, and thinning so as to 
keep the head of the tree very open. The result is vigorous shoots, and 
little of the fine brush that dies along the branches of nearly all the quince 
trees I have seen. Meech’s Prolific treated in this way sends out a fruit 
stem from about every bud left; and other varieties show great improve- 
ment. By this means alone I have restored fruitfulness to barren trees. 

Be sure to feed the trees well every year. A good time is in the fall and 
winter, when rains are sure to carry fertility to the roots, and in the spring 
add a sowing of salt to season their food. Any fertilizer is good. I get it 
from the stable, the privy, the poultry yard, the street gutter, the compost 
heap, and all vegetable and animal remains, which includes ashes and the 
house-slops of the chamber and wash-room. 

In cultivating the quince do not use the plow. ‘The cultivator often goes 
deep enough to injure the roots. The best feeding roots of the quince are 
near the surface of the ground. Clean culture will be found as beneficial in 
quince culture as with hoed crops of good husbandry. By keeping down 
all weeds and grass there is no harbor for the borer at the collar of the tree. 


PALMER'S MONTHLY ON QuUINCES.—Mulching quince trees in winter and 
heavy manuring in summer are the chief secrets of success with this fruit. 
The top is nearly or quite as hardy as the apple, and if the root is properly 
protected and the soil enriched, quinces can be grown in most localities 
where apples succeed. No crop will better repay intelligent care than quin- 
ces. It is true that in many cases quince trees have succeeded better under 
neglect than under a system of culture that mangled the fine roots and left 
the surface soil bare to freeze to the entire depths of the roots in winter. 
Mulching with coarse manure is a great deal better than cultivation. If in 
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addition the ground can be so sheltered that snow will lie on the surface 
most of the winter, the trees will be healthy and abundant crops will reward 
the grower. 

Salt has been generally recommended as a specific manure for the quince. 
It is undoubtedly helpful, but it owes its good effect more to its influence 
in keeping the soil moist and preventing its deep freezing, than to any in- 
herent manurial properties. There are undoubtedly times when salt is ab- 
solutely hurtful to quince trees, applied in large quantities after deep culti- 
vation, which has broken, torn and bruised the tenderroots. Of the mineral 
manures potash, in the form of wood ashes, leached or unleached, we have 
found most beneficial. 

It is not best to attempt the growthof an extra large crop from young 
trees. If the fruit is thinned the specimens will grow much larger, and the 
crop be worth an additional price. A poor, inferior lot of quinces is very 
undesirable property to dispose of in market or to use at home. 


QUINCES FOR Prorit.—Waldo F. Brown of Oxford, Ohio, relates this ex- 
perience: I planted, about twelve years ago, twenty trees on heavy clay 
land and we have not missed a crop since they came into bearing. ‘The trees 
were planted in a single row, eight feet apart in the row, which would give, 
if the rows were twelve feet apart, about four hundred to the acre. I have 
not kept an account with these trees, but think that we have averaged a dollar 
per tree from them each year for the last five years. I think they have never 
been killed by frost since they came into bearing, and we have had some very 
trying seasonsin thattime. No other fruit is so salable, and they will bear 
shipment to a distant market better than even winter apples, for they do not 
bruise easily, and do not rot quickly when bruised. If handled carefully we 
find no difficulty in keeping them until December. I trained my trees to a 
single stem and have had no trouble with borers. The only disease from 
which the trees have suffered is a twig blight. It differs from the pear 
blight by being confined to the ends of the branches, and does not seem to 
affect the general health of the tree, although it renders them unsightly. They 
have much the appearance that our forests had some years ago during the 
invasion of the seventeen-year locusts. J have an orchard of over one hun- 
dred quince trees, set twelve feet apart each way, and I prefer this distance 
as it enables us to cultivate them with horses. In starting an orchard I use 
one-year-old trees, and would rather have them at the same price than older 
ones. I cultivate the orchard a few years in potatoes, beans, etc., and when 
the trees get large enough to shade the ground, give one plowing in the 
spring and spade round the trees, and then do nothing further except to 
mow the weeds. From my experience during the last ten years, there is no 
fruit that I could plant with so good promise of making money as the quince. 


THE GOOSEBERRY. 


A writer in the New York Tribune talks sensibly about gooseberries as 
follows: The gooseberry is beginning to rise to its deserved place in popular 
estimation. As the fine English sorts, like European grapes, cannot endure 
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the trials of our climate, and as our native gooseberries in their wild state 
are too harsh with acidity, and with prickles, not only upon the bush but 
upon the fruit itself, to be taken into gardens in their uncultivated state, we 
have almost lost knowledge of what good there is in gooseberries. Gradually, 
however, improvement has shown itself. The old Sweetwater was tolerable; 
Houghton had decided merit; the Mountain Seedling was better as a bush; 
Smith’s a larger fruit; and Downing’s quite an approach to the English 
sorts. 

The gooseberry is peculiar in being at its best for culinary use when still 
quite green, taking the place of pie-plant when that begins to fail, and with 
a great deal more piquancy of flavor; a flavor so penetrating and so appetiz- 
ing as to make one quite willing to wait for the full maturity of the straw- 
berries which come next in the circle of fruits. Green gooseberries, like. 
their co-acids, the cranberries, keep so well that before anything was known 
of the present practice of canning fruits and vegetables, they used to be put 
into bottles, the spaces filled with boiled water, used cold, and so sealed up, 
for use at any time. A pound of green gooseberries requires, it is true, a 
pound of sugar to render them exquisite as tarts or sauce, but these two 
pounds have vastly more gustatorial vim than two pounds of sugar alone 
possess. 

The prickliness of gooseberry bushes, their irregular and crowded natural 
growth, and the consequent ease with which they become choked with grass 
or weeds, soon expel them from the gardens of the indolent. Yet they are 
very easily managed if time be taken by the forelock. A boy or girl can 
easily manage them, and near town markets might readily earn their pocket 
money from their culture. ‘This demands, first, good sorts; next, good soil 
or liberal mulching with manure; but if the soil is already rich the mulch 
may be tan or coal ashes. If a bush has become crowded the weaker shoots 
are snipped out with shears and some old rags or paper stuffed in to keep 
others from springing up. Cut out weak shoots of last year and very old 
exhausted ones. All over the bush the shoots should be as evenly as possible 
six inches apart, to let light into the heart, and to have fruit on the entire 
head. It is well to use the shears some as soon as the fruit has been picked. 
Tie in or prop up shoots that wander or crowd others. With gloves and 
good shears a boy will take pleasure in the work, and will have learned the 
principles that apply to the pruning of orchard trees. 


Mr. James Dougall, agricultural editor of the New York Witness, who has 
given special attention to the culture of the gooseberry, advises as follows as 
to multiplication of the plants: 


The only successful way to raise gooseberry cuttings is to put them early 
in fall in a sloping trench, at an angle of 45 degrees or so; the earth above 
them prevents the cuttings from heaving with the frost, as they always do 
when planted perpendicular. ‘In the sloping position the bottom end of the 
cutting is not more than two or three inches deep and in the warm ground, 
so that they root easily, and every bud almost starts, so that when taken up 
in fall each cutting of ten inches in length makes probably four plants. 
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CURRANTS. 


BLAcK CURRANTS.—Benj. G. Smith of Cambridge, Mass., in a letter to 
Mr. Wm. Falconer, speaks the following good word for black currants: 


I consider black currants among our most valuable small fruits, and it isa 
matter of surprise to me that our American people do not more generally 
appreciate them. For the past ten or fifteen years I have cultivated Black 
Naples, which I consider most satisfactory, although I have experimented 
with other kinds. Like other currants, it requires a deep, rich soil and 
abundant manure. I use cow manure annually and liberally. It requires 
little pruning except occasionally to cut out old wood. It is entirely free 
from injurious insects—the currant worm has never troubled it in my 
grounds. It has never failed to bear anabundant crop. We have made from 
them a very acceptable wine, valuable medicinally, especially for inflamma- 
tion of the throat. The fruit is equally good for jam or jelly. It is six or 
seven years since we made the last wine. It improves by age. 


RAISING CURRANT BusHES.—An experienced writer says that to succeed 
well with currant and gooseberry cuttings they must be taken off and set in 
August or early in September, so that the natural warmth of the soil, before 
it is chilled by the cooler weather of autumn, may operate as bottom heat. 
This, he says, is the real secret of success. The shoots of the present year’s 
growth are to be cut six or eight inches long, placed vertically in compacted 
soil, with an inch at the top exposed. The objection to spring planting is 
the coldness of the earth. The soil cannot be made too rich. He recom- 
mends seventy-five tons of well rotted manure to the acre, or at that rate for 
smaller grounds. He has set out several thousand bushels lately, in rows 
seven feet apart, and four feet in the rows, so as to allow cultivation both 
ways, lessen the labor, keep the ground clean, and obtain larger and finer 
fruit. 


APPLES. 


ASHES FoR AppLES.—Mr. O. B. Hadwen is reported by the Massachusetts 
Ploughman as having proved the value of this application, and as favoring 
top-dressing and turf instead of bare surface frequently plowed. 

He puts the matter in this way: My orchards cover some twenty acres. 
One of a little less than two acres has been kept under the plow and highly 
enriched ever since the seeds were planted in the autumn of 1843, to the 
present time. Those trees have grown to be very large, though I have taken 
pains to keep them in hand by heading in; but some of them have passed 
maturity and are going to their decay. But trees of the same kind that 
were set in grass land, well cultivated for the first few years, but after the 
first ten years, perhaps, were only cultivated occasionally, and some of them 
not at all, have done better. This has been brought about by an annual 
and biennial top-dressing. The best top-dressing I have applied to the apple 
is wood ashes and bone. Stable manure seems to promote growth rather 
than fruit-bearing; but bone and ashes applied together seem to develop the 
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fruit buds and growth of the fruit, and to keep the trees, not in very lux- 
uriant growth, but in a good, healthy growth. Consequently, I fully agree 
with the secretary of the Board of Agriculture of Connecticut that the best 
mode for the ordinary farmer who has large orchards, and does not wish to 
keep them under the plow, is to give the trees an annual or biennial top- 
dressing. A bushel of ashes would not be to much for a tree of ordinary 
size. You will also find that where you put on an occasional top-dressing, 
as ashes, the grass is more luxuriant than on the outside. 


Hiex or Low LAND For AppLes.—The Fruit Growers’ Journal comments 
in a very safe way on the question of the adaptability of low lands for apple 
orchards: 

He must have been a poor observer who has not already learned that there 
are plenty of men always ready to catch on to a new idea that lies in the line 
where probable popularity may at some future time be found, and now that 
it is asserted that low lands furnish the better conditions, these men will 
give emphatic endorsement to the new theory; and do it with all the more 
assurance because they know nothing whatever about it. It is these men 
who are responsible for a great many of the failures, and the most of the 
idle theories that obtain currency long enough to prove a serious loss to 
thousands of men, before their utter worthlessness is discovered. 

The new theory in regard to the native habitant of the apple trees has, 
however, the almost unqualified endorsement of a good many men of a de- 
servedly high reputation. Ina recent interview with B. F. Johnson, long 
and favorably known to every leading agriculturist and horticulturist in the 
country as very reliable authority on these subjects, expressed his unqualified 
belief that low lands are the proper location of the apple tree. No one will 
question that he is in every way a competent and trustworthy observer. 

It should be remembered, however, that it has only been within very re- 
cent years that this question has been raised. Now, how far out have men’s 
observations reached? How large a scope of country do they include? . 
Under how many varying conditions have these observations been taken? 
How many kinds of soils, both snrface and subsoil, have entered into the 
calculations of these observers? Does this new theory hold equally true in 
all climates? In short, have observations been sufficiently extensive and 
accurate to serve as a basis for forming a positive opinion to which there 
shall be no exceptions? We are very much inclined to the opinion that it 
will be found true eventually, that low grounds, that are not subject to 
standing water during the rainy season, are best adapted to the apple tree. 
While thus inclined, still with the recollection of a thousand exploded theo- 
ries fresh in mind, we shall wait for further evidence before accepting the 
new doctrine without qualification. 

The editor of these gleanings does not hesitate to say that in the State of 
Michigan we have in every apple growing county ample evidence of the utter 
folly of planting apple orchards on low ground unless there is the best of 
atmospheric drainage to still lower levels. 


Fruir Trees ALona FENCES.—We most heartily endorse the sentiment 
expressed by a correspondent of Home Farm, so far as it applies to fences 
which are not next to pasture land, for in such cases the care necessary for 
protecting the trees would be too great. After suggesting some good argu- 
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ments for setting apple trees along division fences and roadsides, instead of 
in orchard form, with a recognition of mutual rights of contiguous owners 
in the one case, and an encouraging illustration in the other, he says: 

Such places are usually fertile, trees thrive; have plenty of light and air ; 
practically take up little or no room, and where they are on the line of ad- 
joining farms let each neighbor plant every alternate tree, and thus they 
may be planted near the fence, and yet the arrangement be perfectly equit- 
able. Let upright growing varieties of apple trees be more generally used 
for wayside trees than they are. The prettiest piece of roadway about here is 
bordered on each side by a row of bearing apple trees, being without fence 
and smooth to the traveled roadway. ‘These trees mark the line of the road, 
are ornamental, profitable, and do not shade the road to its detriment in 
drying off after rains, as taller trees do. 


KEEPING THE BARK HeattHy.—Prof. W. R. Lazenby says that he is ac- 
quainted with an orchard of fifteen apple trees, now 26 years old, that has 
been regularly and systematically treated to a wash of soft soap about May 
20 and.again June 20 each year. Less than half a dozen borers have been 
found in this orchard and the trees are all in a thrifty, vigorous condition. 
In neighboring orchards where this precaution was not taken, the trees have 
been killed by scores, while many that remain are so much injured as to be 
worthless. Lye is sometimes used in place of soap, but the latter is a much 
more effective preventive. It can be readily applied with an old broom. 
Beside making the tree obnoxious to the borer, the soap keeps the bark in a 
healthy condition. This remedy may be applied to all trees or shrubs lable 
to be attacked by borers. 


CorELEss APPLES.—Mr. C. G. Atkins, of Maine, makes a plea for selec- 
tion, with reference to securing apples without cores. He says: Whether 
for dessert, for kitchen use, or for the evaporator, the presence of a core is 
a decided draw back to the usefulness of an apple. The seeds and hulls 
must be removed at the cost of considerable trouble or expense, and with 
great waste, or they give great annoyance when they get into the mouth or 
between the teeth. We submit to these disadvantages because we are accus- 
tomed to them, and because the slow growth of the apple tree, and the sup- 
posed uncertainty as to the character of new varieties, from whatever seed, 
have discouraged all attempts at improvement in any definite direction. I 
do not think this state of things will continue always. Future generations 
will possess varieties as good as ours in all other respects and practically 
without cores. They can simply pare and then slice them without further 
preparation. How soon this happy time will come I cannot say; but it will 
depend largely, no doubt, on how soon the attention of horticulturists is 
turned to the matter, and efforts are put forth to produce such an apple. 

Any one who will take the trouble to examine into the matter will find 
that there are already observable some encouraging phenomena. Apples 
vary remarkably in the numbers of seeds, in the shape and size of the seed 
cells, and in the character of the hulls that line them. In some varieties 
these hulls are thick and tough, cutting the victim’s gums like knives. In 
others they are so thin and tender that they can be chewed up without much 
annoyance. I have just observed that some specimens of Pound Sweet have 
remarkably thin hulls, which are, besides, not continuous over the 
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whole surface of the cells. In the town of Newport, Maine, there is grown 
a variety of apple called the “ No-core,”’? or “Stuart’s No-core,’’ which is 
asserted to be generally destitute of seeds and cores. I once received five 
specimens of this apple, which, I regret to say, did not quite sustain its - 
reputation. All of the five hac well defined cores, with, however, exceedingly 
tender walls, while one of them had three, and another two plump seeds, 
and the remaining three had only minute rudiments of seeds. Both these 
varieties are worthy of attention as possible parents of strictly coreless, or at 
least, hull-less and seedless apples. They are both winter varieties. The 
Pound Sweet keeps with us till February. Stuart’s No-core is-an oblong, 
striped, sub-acid fruit, keeping till April or May. Doubtless search would 
reveal other varieties, with leanings towards the coreless state. I commend 
the matter to the attention of philanthropic pomologists. 


THE Brest AppLEs.—P. Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., names the following 
bests for western New York: 

Ten varieties of fall apples for western New York, all well known and 
well proved: Chenango, Fall Pippin, Fameuse, Gravenstein, Jefferies, Jer- 
sey Sweet, Maiden’s Blush, Oldenburg, St. Lawrence, Stump. 

Ten varieties winter apples for western New York, all well known and 
proved: Baldwin, Esopus Spitzenburgh, Golden Russet, Jonathan, Lyman’s 
Pumpkin Sweet for baking, Northern Spy, Red Canada, Rhode Island 
Greening, Tompkin’s King, Lady Apple (fancy). 


SHIAWASSEE Breauty.—Prof. A. J. Cook writes of this excellent apple: 
The other night at tea, as we were all commenting on the delicious apple 
sauce, Mrs. Cook remarked that every family in the land ought to have one 
Shiawassee Beauty apple tree. The sauce is of a beautiful pink color, and 
has a peculiar and delicate flavor that renders it a universal favorite. We 
are often asked what it is that gives the sauce the delicious flavor, and our 
reply that it is Nature’s own flavoring stored up in the fruit, is often met 
with a very incredulous look. 

This excellent apple is doubtless a seedling from the Fameuse or Snow, 
which it much resembles. The form and color, both of the skin and pulp, 
are quite like the same in the Snow. It is larger, however, than the Snow, 
and keeps much longer. We have kept it well into January—is much fairer, 
as the tendency to scab and deformity, so peculiar to the Snow, is entirely 
absent in this. But the greatest difference is in its spicy flavor. While the 
Snow is pleasingly tart, it is remarkably tasteless. The Shiawassee Beauty, 
on the other hand, is one of the most marked or radical in this respect, and 
its flavor is as delicious as peculiar. I have yet to find the person who does 
not esteem it highly. The tree is vigorous and spreading. Of several trees 
set out in my garden here in 1876, among which is a Duchess of Oldenburg 
and a Red Astrachan, none has made so large and fine a growth as this. It 
is not only vigorous, but itis very hardy. On my farm in Shiawassee county, 
Mich., I have trees of this variety that have remained vigorous and hearty 
all through the several hard winters of the last 15 years. It is a very per- 
sistent bearer, equal to the Duchess of Oldenburg. My tree, set out in 
1876, has borne every year for five years, and this year was a marvel of 
beauty, as it hung full of most beautiful apples, just such as I exhibited 
from it at Grand Rapids. I repeat the ‘‘gude wife’s’’ words: ‘‘ Every fam- 
ily ought to have one.’’ 
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REPAIRING APPLE TREES.—Prof. L. H. Bailey gives some valuable hints 
on tree surgery in the Indiana Farmer, from which we extract a paragraph: 
The disfiguring of the tops of trees by injuries from ice and wind, and by 
heavy loads of fruit, is a frequent occurrence. In this matter ‘‘an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’’ In the training of young trees 
all crotches should be avoided. If the tree as it comes from the nursery has 
a fork, one branch should be removed and the other tied up perpendicu- 
larly. If bad crotches should occur in trees four years old or upwards, they 
should be braced. ‘This bracing is done by twisting together two twigs, one 
from the inside of each branch of the crotch, the twigs may be twisted about 
each other loosely, the ends being allowed to project freely beyond the oppo- 
site branches of the crotch. If kept in place, these twigs will soon begin to 
grow together and after three or four years the free ends may be cut off. In 
a few years they will be united into a perfectly solid bar across the crotch. 
Twigs from the size of a lead pencil to the size of one’s finger unite most 
readily. There are usually enough twigs which can be twisted together in 
this manner, but if one branch of the crotch should not bear a twig one may 
be grown from a wedge graft—inserted in a slit in the bark. All the larger 
branches of an apple tree may be braced together in this manner, and injury 
from splitting will be mostly avoided. When a large branch shows signs 
of splitting one cannot wait for the growing together of small limbs. In 
such cases iron bolts must be used. Much damage to fine trees may be 
averted if bolts are used as soon as a weakness is discovered. Half-inch rods 
of considerable length may be run through the branches at some distance 
above their junction. When crotches have been split down the branches 
may often be brought together again and secured with bolts. The heads of 
these bolts are soon grown over, and they have no injurious effect upon the 
tree. 


PackiInG AppLEs.—The New England Homestead says: Take the hard- 
wood barrel under the tree for convenience, pick the apples with care, place 
them in without sorting, and when filled head the barrel without pressure. 
Then wheel it into the fruit house, and let it remain there during the sweat- 
ing or curing process. When ready to make a shipment the process of sort- 
ing begins. Have a large table in the fruit house, and on it empty the bar- 
rels, two at atime. Apples can be selected much better in this way than if 
picked from a heap on the floor. Aim to select none but perfect apples. but 
as those of every variety have different degrees of perfection in size, form or 
color, make two classes and mark them accordingly. In packing or filling 
the barrel, the object is to get into the package the largest quantity with the 
least injury to the fruit. Apples are very easily injured by too much pres- 
sure applied to them in packing and also by being packed too loosely. When 
the barrel is properly filled, instead of putting on the proper head in the first 
place and applying pressure to it, use a false cushion head which will play 
loosely in the barrel. This cushion head is lined, a piece of old sacking 
answering well for the lining. Considerable pressure can be applied to this 
cushion head without injury to the fruit. Place this cushion upon the 
apples, and apply the press with a pressure sufficient to get the apples to- 
gether throughout the barrel. Then remove the false head and place the 
head proper, apply the press and complete the work. In marking, use the 
words ‘“‘choice’’ or ‘‘medium,”’ as the case may be, stenciled in small letters 
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on the barrel, accompanying the name of the apple. Then on each package 
stencil the name of the packer in full, as a guaranty of the uniformity of the 
-package throughout. 


GATHERING AND KEEPING WINTER APPLES.—A Fort Plain correspond- 
ent of the Country Gentleman expresses his views on the above topic as 
follows: It is held that in gathering apples for winter they should be put in 
outbuildings till cold weather requires their transference tothe cellar. This 
has been the practice for some time, and has given satisfaction, especially 
with later gatherings. Where gathered earlier the warm weather would 
sometimes ripen the fruit too much for safe winter keeping. The better 
way, and with the least labor, is to transfer the fruit from the tree direct 
to the cellar. Pick in fair weather and avoid breaking the skin of the 
fruit. A slight bruise, with the skin unbroken, as when the head of the 
barrel is pressed on the fruit, will not result in any harm from rotting. 

The controlling point of the subject is the temperature. Apples kept in 
a warm place ripen rapidly; in a cool place, less so; and where exposed to a 
temperature near the freezing point will last the year round. By putting 
in outbuildings, subject to the thermometric changes of autumn in our 
climate, the fruit is more or less advanced in ripening; and in unusually 
warm weather, which sometimes occurs, is ripened to such an extent that 
the early use of the fruit is necessitated. By putting into the cellar when 
picked this may be avoided and the fruit kept in good condition till spring. 
This, however, can only be done where the temperature of the cellar can be 
readily controlled, which is effected by well-fitting windows, with double 
sash. The windows should be kept open during cool nights, and closed 
during the day when warm. A few cold nights will sufficiently cool the 
walls and floor of the cellar to keep the fruit intact for days, or usually till 
cool weather again occurs, when more cold air is admitted. Without this 
precaution of admitting cold air, and keeping out warm air, the fruit may 
better be kept in out-buildings till the advance of the season requires its 
removal. 

_It is well to have the cellar so arranged as to control the temperature the 

year round, including winter, though the more important portions of the 
year are spring and autumn. Particularly is this required in spring when 
the weather gets warm and while cool nights occur. In such case there is 
no difficulty in keeping the cellar not only cool but of a generally even 
temperature; the latter is of more importance than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

All is depending, during spring, summer and fall, on cool nights, particu- 
larly in summer. Instead of keeping windows open during the day, as is 
generally practiced, they should be kept closed in hot weather, and thrown 
open when cool nights occur. There may be many days in succession of 
warm weather, during which the cellar remains unventilated, but if kept 
clean little or no perceptible contamination of the air will result, as the pre- 
vious cool condition of the walls and floor of the cellar is, to some extent, a 
safeguard against decomposition. Otherwise with windows open, warming 
walls and floor, the greatest precaution taken in adjusting windows will be 
comparatively of little avail; the cellar during the remainder of the season 
will continue to bé inconveniently warm, the warmth continued into the fall, 
making it unsafe for the storage of early winter fruit. 
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Packine AppLEs.—Hon. 8S. L. Fuller, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
writes: 

What is the use of raising fruit and wasting it? When oranges and trop- 
ical fruits are shipped to us well preserved, why cannot we get apples to the 
nearest market fit to look at? Why will our farmers treat apples as they 
would paving stones? It cannot be from ‘‘ cussedness,’’ for they are not 
sinners above other men. It cannot be they have never been told better, 
for they have ears to hear. Then why is it? The most charitable conclu- 
sion is, it is from want of thought, and yet, one does not wish to believe 
that farmers don’t think. Why is it, then, that there is not one farmer in 
a thousand—one in a thousand—who does not absolutely waste the fruit he 
raises, so far as fitting it for market is concerned. You hear them say 
“‘apples aren’t worth raising.’” I don’t know of a person in this city who will 
buy a barrel of apples to put in store for winter use. Why? Because they 
are not gathered and packed so they will keep. 

It is a disgrace to the farming community. I hope your paper will preach 
and preach and preach, till we try tosave some of our apples. 


PRESERVING APPLES FROzEN.—We take the following notes from the 
New York Sun, not because our own experience corroborates it but because, 
if it is true, there is agreat deal of importance to be attached toit: “If your 
garret or loft is only cold enough, there isn’t any reason in the world why 
you shouldn’t treat your friends with plump, full-flavored Rhode Island 
Greenings, Baldwins, or any other choice apples, just as well next June as 
you did last Christmas,’’ said a Washington street commission merchant. 
*“*T’ll have last year’s Baldwins, and I don’t know but last year’s Greenings, 
as sound as a knot, in my house next summer, in the same dish with this 
year’s harvest apples; yet nine out of ten people would have thought these 
same apples were ruined two months ago, and would have treated them 
accordingly. Why? Simply because they were frozen.’’ 

“* Doesn’t the freezing of apples spoil them, then? ’’ asked the reporter. 

“<The general opinion is,’’ replied the merchant, ‘‘that after an apple 
freezes its value is gone; but the fact is that just the contrary is the truth. 
Let a barrel of apples freeze in the fall, and keep them frozen, or rather do 
not disturb them, and in the spring they will be in the very condition they 
were when taken from the tree. Baldwins, and, in fact, all favorite eating 
apples, do not have their full flavor nor mellowness when first packed in the 
fall; they ripen in the barrel, and are at their best in January. After that they 
begin to decay, and when March comes they are few and far between, those 
that are left being the result of especial good care and attention. 

‘If they are frozen in the fall, however, the ripening process is checked. 
The vitality of the apple is simply suspended, and it only needs proper treat- 
ment to restore it to its natural action. The trouble has always been that 
when a barrel of apples was found to be frozen it was rolled off at once to a 
warm place and subjected to a rapid thawing. Some people take the apples 
out of the barrel and plunge them in cold water to draw the frost out. The 
result is a flabby, flavorless fruit, really not worth the room it occupies, and 
subject to speedy decay—all because of popular ignorance. A frozen apple 
is one of the most sensitive things in the world. Touch your finger upon 
it, and when the frost is thawed from the apple the spot touched will be a 
mark of decay which spreads rapidly over the fruit. 
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‘‘ Therefore, if you ever find that your barrel of Baldwins is frozen, heat. 
it gently. If the apples are thoroughly frozen the barrel will not be full by 
nearly a peck, so much has the fruit contracted with the frost. It would be 
impossible, now, to move the barrel without ruining every apple in it. So, 
if it stands where it will not be subjected to sudden warmth, and thus 
thawed out rapidly, let it stand. Cover the apples up so they will be kept 
dark. Then go away and let them alone until spring comes and draws the 
frost out of everything. Then uncover your apples. It may startle you, 
but you will find the barrel full to the head with the plump fellows that. 
were rolled into your house in the fall, and which were a sorry-looking lot. 
of wrinkled, shrunken-up fruit the last time you saw them. 

‘Tf they were assorted apples when packed you need not pick them over, 
for they will be just as sound and hard as they were in November. By the 
middle of May or first of June they will be in ‘the fragrant, mellow condition 
that they would have been in five months before if the frost hadn’t stepped 
in and held it back. J’ve had apples frozen and thawed out three times in 
one winter, owing to sudden changes in the weather, but they were all right 
when the final drawing of the frost took place. A barrel of apples might be 
kept frozen a thousand years, I believe, and the fruit would be just as sound 
and fine-flavored when thawed out and ripened as it was the day it was 
packed.”’ 


KEEPING APPLES IN BRAN.—John Gardner tells the Connecticut Farmer 
of his success in keeping apples in bran: 


There were ten barrels of the fruit carefully packed, and in packing them 
I first placed a layer of bran in the barrels and then placed in a layer of 
apples with the stems upwards, being careful that there were no bruised ones 
used. Then followed another layer of bran, and then more apples, alter- 
nating until the barrels were filled. They were allowed tostand on the floor 
in the barn on my farm, and, when the extreme cold weather set in, I placed 
loose hay over them toa depth of three feet. I am now using the ninth 
barrel, and have not as yet found a single apple that has commenced to decay 
in the least, and the apples have retained their freshness and flavor, looking 
as though they were just plucked from the tree. 


APPLES FOR MiLtcH Cows.—Mr. C. P. Hazen, of Vermont, is convinced 
that apples for cows are worth more than the cider-mill price of ten cents 
a bushel, and he ‘‘ can see no difference’’ between the effects of sweet and 
sour varieties. He distributes a load from the hind end of a wagon, sweep- 
ing them out with astiff broom, while the horses walk through the pasture; 
this is better than feeding in heaps, as the fruit keeps cleaner, and there is 
less danger of hooking among the herd. He adds, to the N. E. Homestead, 
that the animals ‘‘eat all they can stuff, and after that only in moderate 
quantities. Last fall I did this, and the result was that my wife would 
exclaim at milking time, ‘What a beautiful mess of milk you have to- 
night.’ ”’ 


From the statistics given by a writer in the Live Stock Journal we get 
down to bottom facts on this question of feeding apples to milch cows. He 
says: 
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Apples are just as good for cows as for pigs, but they can not, like pigs, 
be permitted to help themselves ad libitum. They must be dealt out to 
them according to the judgment of the feeder. A half bushel per cow, 
daily, in two feeds, would be used with advantage. The writer once fed 
thirty-six cows running to pasture, each per day a peck of common apples 
for forty-five days, and the daily milk and cheese record of the season 
showed a production of 430 pounds of cured cheese, due to feeding the 
apples, equal to seventeen ounces of cheese from each bushel of apples, which 
was worth, as dairy cheese is now, ten cents a pound. The whey from the 
increase of milk to make that amount of cheese, reckoned at seventy-five 
cents per 1,000 pounds, was worth $2.90, making the total product from 405 
bushels of apples fed, $45.90, equal to 114 cents per bushel. It cost less 
trouble to feed the apples to the cows than to deliver them at a cider mill, 
though one was quite convenient. We have no statistics of results from 
apples fed to cows when making butter. but consider them quite as valuable 
for butter as for cheese production. 

A Worcester, Mass., county farmer relates experience that is valuable in 
this connection. He had an enormous lot of low-grade apples, and against 
all the advice of his neighbors, he decided to feed the fruit to his milch cows. 
Accordingly he commenced on a large old cow which was near going dry, 
giving only four quarts per day, feeding her in connection with her summer 
pasture exclusively four quarts of hard Greening and Baldwin apples, prin- 
cipally windfalls, night and morning, the quantity being gradually increased, 
until at the end of the week she was eating about one bushel per day of the 
sourest and hardest of these windfalls; the effect was such that her milk in- 
creased from four quarts to six or rather more per day. Another cow, in 
fresher milk, giving eight quarts daily, was next tried. 

At this time the cows had been running in rowen feed several days, which 
would probably make some difference in the quantity of milk, yet upon the 
top of this better feed the second cow was brought, when upon her full feed, 
to a regular daily yield of 12 to 14 quarts of milk. His dairy consisted of 
five cows, all of which, except one, would have eaten over a bushel a day 
could they have got them; that one was a smaller one, though a good sized 
heifer. Half a bushel was found to be as much and sometimes more than 
she could manage at one feeding. The averageincrease of milk upon the 
five cows was fully 50 per cent. 


ExportTiInG AppLes.—J. C. Houghton & Co. of Liverpool gave the fol- 
lowing excellent hints to our exporters of apples: 


In the first place, we cannot impress upon the packers too strongly the im- 
portance of haying the fruit carefully selected, and not mixing poor or small 
fruit with that of fine quality, but keeping the two entirely distinct and 
packed under different brands. For really tip-top fruit shippers should 
always stick to one brand, and if they are careful to maintain the quality, 
buyers in the English market very soon get confideuce in the mark, and will 
on that account pay a better price for it than they will for unknown brands, 
although the respective qualities may be really identical. You can readily 
understand, however, that if the shipper now and then sends a poor parcel. 
under the brand he has adopted for his first-class fruit, he will, in endeavor- 
ing to get a high price for a particular lot, cause our buyers to lose con- 
fidence in the brand, and we feel confident that in the long run he will find 
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this a false policy, as we are certain that sticking to the one brand for the 
finest fruit will really pay the best. 

As regards the varieties and colors of apples that sell best, the Baldwin 
is undoubtedly the description that meets with largest consumption in this 
country, and this and other red apples as a rule sell most readily. Green- 
ings, if of really good quality and size, generally command fair prices, unless 
it happens that our own English crop is very large, in which case our own 
growth competes more keenly with this description than with the red 
apples. Late in the season, when most other-sorts are getting soft and 
poor conditioned, there is generally a good demand for Russets, and par- 
ticularly Golden Russets if of good size. Newtown Pippins are of course 
the finest table fruit received from your country, but of this class we can 
only advise shipments of the choicest quality, more particularly in a year 
when apples are plentiful and cheap, as if the fruit is poor and small it can 
only be sold for cooking purposes, whereas if selected and fine it is used al- 
most exclusively for the table. 


As regards the size of barrel, we should recommend either the usual full 
flour barrel size shipped from Boston or from Canada, New York being 
smaller and not so well liked here. 

As to packing, this should undoubtedly be done most carefully, very 
shortly before shipping, and the fruit tightly pressed down into the barrel. 
The buyers on this side will not take a barrel as perfectly sound if the fruit 
can be heard to shake inside at all, and it is easily understood that apples 
coming a long voyage by steamer, if not tightly packed, must get shaken to 
a certain degree and thus depreciated in value. 


How AppLes ARE SoLtp IN ENGLAND.—At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Charles F. Curtis gave an account of the method of 
selling apples in England. This is wholly by auction. ‘There are five auc- 
tioneers in the business at Liverpool, and all the apples received are sold by 
one of them. The sale is held in a large amphitheatre, in the center of 
which is a large table, on which a barrel of each mark is poured out as a 
sample. Each auctioneer sells for three-qarters of an hour at a time, and 
the sales continue, if necessary, till 10 o’clock at night. Apples are sold in 
lots of twenty barrels each. The understanding is that the apples shall be 
perfectly tight in the barrel; when such bring twenty-five shillings per bar- 
rel, ‘‘shakers,’’ or those not tightly packed, will bring four shillings less. 
The next grade is ‘‘wet and wasted,’’? which bring only half the price of 
the best. The Baldwin is the only variety sold to any amount; it is the 
only one which can be obtained in sufficient quantity to sell by the thousand 
barrels. Retail lots and odds and ends are not wanted. Sales are held 
three days in a week. 


A Worp Axour Packine -ror Evrorer.—An English authority says that 
there is no reason why this splendid fruit should not be imported here just 
as when it is gathered from the tree. A common but soft kind of tissue 
paper should envelop each apple before it is placed in the cask, and this 
tissue paper should have been soaked in a solution of salicylic acid, and 
dried before it is used. The best preparation of salicylic acid for this pur- 
pose is the alcoholic solution, made by the strongest spirit, and then diluted 
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with as much water as it will bear without precipitating the acid, so as to 
_make the solution go as far as possible. Each apple should be enveloped in 
at least three or four folds of the salicylated paper, and every possible pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent bruising when loading into the casks or 
cases. Well packed apples should not stir at all during the voyage, and the 
shaking of the railway train should have little effect upon them. Neverthe- 
less, a certaip amount of contusion is inevitable, and to avoid the ulterior 
results of this the salicylated paper is indispensable. 


OTHER FRUITS. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WiLpLINGs.—Mr. A. 8. Fuller, after remarking that 
most of the improvements in fruits are the result of chance rather than skill 
in manipulation, advises that those who happen to know of choice or even 
moderately fine wild sorts of any of the fruits we have named, or of others— 
because we have omitted some from the list—should save seed from the 
very best and plant a few every year, and then carefully attend to the culti- 
vation of the plants until they come into bearing. If any improvement is 
noticed, gather the seeds of these and sow again, and continue in this line 
until the desired result is secured. 'T'o do this would not take many hours’ 
time from other duties, and when a person once becomes interested in such 
a line of experiments, the pleasure derived from it will more than repay him 
for the labor, even if no variety worthy of dissemination is produced. 

Time will go on all the same whetuer.we are experimenting or not, and a 
man will be no older when his seedling fruit tree comes into bearing than he 
would have been had no seeds ever been planted. Men well advanced in 
years will often offer as an excuse that they are too old to commence raising 
seedling fruits, but this is a lame excuse, for we are all enjoying comforts 
which we had no hand in creating; and as we cannot repay our obligations 
to those whose harvest we are reaping, we can scarcely do less than drop 
a few seeds for those yet to come, and thus—in part at least—balance the 
account. 

He says further, with regard to species that are the most promising to 
work with: We have wild plums in great variety, and of various degrees of 
excellence, and wild crab apples, not much worse, if any, than the parent 
stock of our choicest European varieties. Our native persimmons are exceed- 
ingly variable, and we probably have wild sorts equal to the original date 
plum of Europe, or the much praised kaki of China and Japan. The paw- 
paw or custard apples must not be overlooked, for with three native species 
and many varieties to commence with, and all eatable, it is but reasonable to 
expect that cultivation could do much for this long-neglected but really valu- 
able fruit. 

Our wild cherries are not so promising as some other kinds of native fruits, 
but there are a few which, in their original state, are the equal of the wild 
mazzard of Europe, the parent of our cultivated sweet cherries. The wild 
red cherry (Prunus Pennsylvanica) gives us_a few varieties that are worthy 
of an attempt to improve, for the fruit is simply acid, not astringent, like 
the choke cherry. A closely allied species (P. demissa) of the Rocky Moun- 
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tain regions, offers some very promising varieties to experiment with, espe- 
cially a large red sort occasionally met in the deep cafions. The fruit is bright. 
red, a half-inch in diameter, acid, with little astringency, and produced in 
very long racemes. We have seen them six inches or more in length. This 
species grows in some of the coldest parts of the mountains, and would 
doubtless prove perfectly hardy in all the eastern States. 

Our wild thorn apples are also worthy of attention, especially the variety 
of the downy leaves (Cratzgus tomentosa), for among these there are sorts 
bearing fruit an inch long, and nearly as much in diameter, and of various 
colors—red, scarlet, orange, and yellow spotted with white. The delicious 
flavor and fragrance of some of the yellow sorts are not surpassed even by 
those of a Newtown pippin apple. 

IMPROVING HUCKLEBERRIES.—KEditor W. A. Stiles, of the Philadelphia 
Press, is always full of delightful suggestions and this is one of them: 

How about improving the quality of the fruit? It has always been assum- 
ed that it was essentially untamable, and could no more be cultivated than 
quail could be reared in a hen house. There is a belief that the fine, wild 
flavor—the aroma of the forest—would be cultivated out of the berry if the 
plants were manured, hoed and plowed; and perhaps this is more than a 
superstition. There is a fragrance and a positive snappy flavor to the wild 
strawberry that the great, juicy garden fruit, luscious though it is, has never 
quite equaled. But certainly some huckleberries are better than others, and 
it is not impossible to graft and propagate them. Mr. Dawson, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, writes that he has no more trouble in raising all our 
native varieties of huckleberries and blueberries from seed than he has in 
raising other members of the heath family. Besides these he has raised 
many foreign species, and he gives it as his opinion that the hybridizing of 
these fruits would meet with paying success and make some desirable addi- 
tions to our gardens, for he says they will grow in anysoil. Here is another 
field for our experiment stations. How many, many such opportunities 
stand invitingly open for the explorer! Think of an acre or so of improved 
varieties on bushes standing four to six feet high to make easy picking, and 
loaded with berries as big as oxheart cherries, of a texture as rich and buttery © 
as that of a swamp huckleberry and a flavor equally delicious! 


THE JUNE Berry.—The American Garden remarks, that while progress 
in the improvement of some of our native fruits has been rapid and surpris- 
ing, it seems strange that other kinds have been entirely ignored. Among 
these is the June-berry, also known as Service-berry and Shadbush, a widely 
distributed shrub or small tree. It is found almost everywhere throughout 
the woods of the United States, and, bearing its pure white flowers in large 
terminal racemes, early in spring when trees are yet bare of leaves, it forms 
a most conspicuous as well as attractive object of the forests. The species 
varies exceedingly, so much so that its many forms have been divided into 
five distinct varieties: Botryapium, oblongifolia, rotundifolia, alnifolia, and 
oligocarpa. 

The fruit, which ripens in June, is berry-like, roundish, purplish when 
ripe, sweet or slightly sub-acid, and pleasant to the taste. With these good 
qualities to start upon, there seems to be no reason why the June-berry 
should not be as amenable to ‘improvement as other members of the rose 
family. 
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Of the variety oblongifolia mentioned above, Mr. E. 8. Goff, of the New 
York experiment station, says: Sa 


The plant is a shrub of rather slow growth, but very prolific. The fruit 
resembles that of the huckleberry in form and color, but is decidedly larger. 
The flavor is not very marked, though quite delicate and pleasant. The 
shrub seems to be entirely hardy, and should the fruit prove susceptible of 
improvement, it may prove valuable for northern latitudes. It ripens in 
July. 


PRESERVING FRUITS. 


Satrcyirc Actp.—The Prairie Farmer says that the remarkable antiseptic 
properties of this substance attracted first the attention of physicians, and 
it has been largely used by them for arresting putrefaction in wounds. But 
earbolic acid is now so abundant and cheap and effective that no other sub- 
stance is needed. Remembering that there are 7,000 grains in a pound, or 
4374 in an ounce, we can judge of its remarkable antiseptic property, when 
we know that two grains of it in a pint of milk will keep it from souring for 
a long time; that one grain of salicylic acid in 700 grains (or one-tenth of a 
pound) of yeast will stop its fermentation; that a single grain of it in 
2,000 grains or nearly one-third of a pint of urine will prevent putrefaction; 
and that one grain in 20,000 grains (13 quarts) of a substance hasa plainly 
visible effect on preventing the development of bacteria, to the presence of 
which some claim is due the souring of fruit. 

In putting the above facts together, with many others that we have not 
space for, it seems reasonable to suppose that this substance (salicylic acid) 
may possibly soon come into general use for preserving various fruits in a 
perfectly fresh state, without cooking, or the trouble of sealing or other 
covering and from mere exclusion of dust. 


BLEACHING Fruit.—Prof. E. W. Hilgard of the University of Cali- 
fornia is thoroughly opposed to the bleaching of fruits by the sulphur pro- 
cess. Of two specimens of apricots, one dried in the safe old-fashioned way ; 
the other subjected to the modern bleaching treatment, he found that the 
sulphuric acid naturally contained (as sulphates) in the ash of all fruits was 
nearly quadrupled by the artificial addition, so as to form almost a quarter , 
of one per cent of the weight of the air-dried fruit: 

Aside from the chemical analysis, the taster could easily observe the dif- 
ference in favor of the unsulphured fruit. The latter had plainly and de- 
cidedly the natural flavor of the apricot, which was at once impressed on the 
palate when taken in the mouth, without chewing. The sulphured fruit 
lacked the odor, and the first impression produced on the palate was that of 
an acid, followed by the natural flavor only after some time, or on chewing. 
No one tasting in the dark could have mistaken one for the other, or failed 
to prefer the unsulphured fruit, which nevertheless has a darker tint and 
would by most persons not have been chosen, by the eye, for its looks. 

Apart from the lighter tint secured for the dried fruit by sulphuring, it is 
claimed that fruit so treated will remain free from insect pests even if after- 
ward dried in the sun. If this is so it must be because the outside is ren- 
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dered distasteful to them, as it is to the human palate, by the excess of acid 
and lack of flavor. Of course, sulphuring after drying would kill all eggs 
that might have been Jaid during the process; but in that condition the 
fruit absorbs so much of the sulphurous acid (which afterward becomes sul- 
phuric) as to be absolutely objectionable on the score of health, besides being 
deprived of nearly all its flavor. 


W. J. Green, of the Ohio Experiment Station, presents a different view: 


Being unable to detect ony difference in the taste and smell of fruit dried 
with and without the use of sulphur, I have had sulphured fruit examined 
for sulphur compounds, and the only one detected was sulphuric acid, and 
that in very minute and harmless quantities. Sulphur when burned forms 
sulphurous acid, a very disagreeable gas to breathe, as everyone knows who 
has breathed the fumes of a lighted match ; but when this gas acts upon the 
fruit it becomes sulphuric acid, familiarly known as oilof vitriol. This cor- 
rosive substance would be very objectionable if present in any considerable 
quantity, but the amount is so small as not to be appreciable to the taste, 
and can be detected by chemical means only. The quantity of sulphur 
fumes required for the purpose is very small, and the surplus passes off into 
the air. If a considerable quantity of sulphuric acid should be formed its 
action upon the fruit would be to blacken and discolor it, which fact alone 
is sufficient to show that the amount is very small. I would not advocate 
the practice of sulphuring fruit unless it is really necessary, but in certain 
cases it seems to be necessary in order to produce a uniform product. Some 
varieties, like the Fameuse, are white when dried, even without bleaching, 
while others, like the Rhode Island Greening, are apt to be yellow or dark 
colored. 

The judicious use of sulphur will remedy this and endanger the health of 
no one. It is not necessary nor even advisable to kept the dryer full of sul- 
phur fumes all the time; indeed, it is better not to use sulphur in the evap- 
orator atall. If the fruit is subjected to sulphur fumes for a short time as 
soon as prepared, it can be left standing several hours before drying and dis- 
coloration will not take place. If exposed a short time to the direct rays of 
the sun after being fumigated the fruit will be much whiter than if placed 
in the evaporator immediately. Then it is possible to prepare sun-dried 
fruit that is whiter than’ can be produced in an evaporator. 

This method of fumigating the fruit before placing it in the evaporator 
can hardly be called bleaching. It prevents discoloration rather than 
bleaches. By this method the smallest possible quantity of sulphur is- 
required, and it is simply impossible for anyone to detect that it has been 
used at all, except by chemical means and by the quality of the product. 


SAVE THE WATER AND SuGAR.—The Students’ Farm Journal puts the 
matter in this way: 


Sugar is not necessary to preserve canned fruits if they are put up air-tight, 
though the flavor of some is improved by the addition of it. The apple is one 
of the most common and nutritive of all fruits, and the least appreciated. 
Apple sauce and pies are objects of scorn to many people, worthily so in most 
cases. A considerable quantity of water is poured in when the fruit it put on 
to cook, though none is needed in juicy apples, and only a tablespoonful or 
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two if they are dry. Then, when the watery mess is done, it is made so sweet 
as to be sickening to one who hoped to find in it an acid taste. In the same 
manner the ordinary apple pie is deprived of all its delicacy and delicious- 
ness. Water is the quality by which these are carried away, and their exit is 
made certain by some ornamental design cut through the crust. Which is 
much like strewing the path of a fugitive thief with flowers and garlands. 
Fruits were designed for man, both as a food and a luxury, to be used in their 
season, cooling the fervid blood during the sultry days of summer; rather 
than to be kept for some future time to disorder the system in in the form of 
highly seasoned, highly spiced, heavily sweetened preserves. 


Fruir CANNING.—In 1884 we published the plan of covering fruit cans 
with cotton as a substitute for rubber and screw top. We gladly give place to 
the following successful experience, as related by Mrs. Nellie S. Kedzie, of the 
Kansas Agricultural College: 

When M. Pasteur advanced his theory that all fermentation was caused by 
organisms so minute that they floated about in the air, he very soon announced 
that according to his experiments, these small bodies would not pass through 
cotton. Now if they cannot go through cotton, and if they are the cause of 
fermentation, cotton will prevent the canned fruit from spoiling. Many 
people have experimented with it and find it a success. The cotton is simply 
tied over the boiled fruit while it is still hot, serving to keep the germs out 
just as efficiently as the rubber ring, or any amount of wax. 

In the college kitchen laboratory experiments were tried with five kinds of 
fruit, including tomatoes, and the results were perfectly satisfactory in every 
case, not even a particle of mold forming in the can. In most cases the cot- 
ton was simply tied over the canful of hot fruit; in some cases there was a 
piece of white paper put on first to prevent the cotton from dropping down 
and becoming juice-soaked. This seems to be the preferable way. 'The cotton 
is taken just as it comes off the roll, the thickness being about as it unwinds, 
and it is tied down with strong twine. 

If this should be as successful with all fruit canners as here, there is no longer 
need for patent fruit cans, for any bottle with a wide neck, suitable to receive 
the fruit, or any jar with glazing which is perfect, to allow no entrance of air 
through its walls, will be all-sufficient for keeping the fruit for winter use. 


From the Rural New Yorker we get another good note on canning: 


Last fall a group of ladies were examining a collection of fruit that looked 
almost as fresh and fair as though just picked from the vines, bushes or trees, 
whichever they chanced to grow upon, One lady was very sure the fruit had 
never been cooked, but was well preserved in cold water. Another thought it 
might have been cooked in the cans. Still another was positive the fruit had 
been canned by the new process of using acids. Presently the lady who 
brought the really fine collection came within the circle, and being an old 
friend, I asked her to impart the secret of her success, for I knew that she put 
up large quantities of fruit for the market every year. She said there was no 
secret; the fruit was thoroughly heated without allowing it to boil. The cans 
were then filled and left open fifteen or twenty minutes, to give the fruit time 
to settle. After fillmg up, the covers were put on and screwed down tight. 
Put up in this way, fruit will keep for years, and if kept in the dark, will 
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retain its original color and form. She made cupboards of dry-goods boxes for 
fruit cans, to keep in the cellar, and these were kept closed. In the absence 
of the dark closets, she wrapped each can in several thicknesses of dark cloth 
or paper. ° 


FLOWERS. 


COMMERCIAL PLANT CTLTURE. 


RosEs FORWINTER.—A rose grower in the Germantown Telegraph gives some 
practical hints with regard to forcing roses that are worth saving. 

To begin with propagation; strong, healthy cuttings should be put in any 
time from September to January, in good bar sand, over a temperature of 60° 
or 65°, with the temperature of the house 10° less. It will take from 20 to 25 
days to root them. 

They are then potted off in two and one-half inch pots in three parts good, 
rotten sod and one of sand, and then placed in a temperature of about 50° by 
night with 10° to 15° more in the day time. They should be regularly shifted 
into larger pots as they become filled with roots, or pot-bound. ‘This is an 
important matter and should have prompt attention, as if they once get a 
check in their growth at this early stage it will take them a long while to 
recover. 

Syringing is done once a day to keep down the red spider. Fumigate, by 
burning tobacco stems twice a week, to keep down aphis or green fly. With 
this attention plants which were put in as cuttings at the season named above 
ought to be two feet high by July, with roots enough to fill a six-inch pot; if 
intended to be grown on continuously in pots a shift into an eight-inch pot 
will be required by the first of October to flower them in; if intended to be 
planted out on benches or solid beds of soil, this should be done about the 
middle of August. 

Some people go to a good deal of trouble making prepared beds for them, 
but I consider this all unnecessary and labor in vain. I have seen quite as good 
roses grown in a bed made ofthe natural soil, especially if the ground is rather 
stiff, which seems to suit them. The beds should be dug about 15 inches deep, 
with four or five iuches of good rotten cow dung turned in, and during their 
active season of growth they were mulched with three or four inches of the 
same material. 

Roses, when grown under glass, are sometimes attacked with mildew. To 
prevent this the hot-water pipes should be painted with a mixture of sulphur 
and lime made of the consistency of whitewash; the lime is merely to make 
the sulphur stick. This will be required about every three weeks. 

Watering is a matter of the first importance and requires some experience 
to know what is the proper condition. Whenever the soil shows indications 
of being dry on top, a thorough watering should be given—enough to com- 
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pletely saturate the soil, and then about every two weeks after, during the 
months of June and July, they should be allowed to dry off sufficiently to lose 
their leaves, and then pruned and started into growth gradually at first, for the 
next season. 

To grow roses successfully it is very necessary that the houses should be 
especially constructed for them ; no halfway business will do. Houses shonld 
face the south, with the beds down the center, an 18-inch walk each side, with 
three-foot wide benches on each side, made to hold six or eight inches of soil. 

Some people try to grow roses in houses heated with flues; that turned out a 
failure long ago. Some try to grow them in houses with a mixture of green 
plants; this may do to a certain extent if the house is heated with hot water, 
but it will not be a success. 

The favorite tea roses now grown for winter are Perle des Jardins (yellow); 
Niphetos (white); Catharine Mermet (rose); Bon Silene (carmine); Duke of 
Connaught (crimson), and the latest introduction from England, the William 
Francis Bennett, a crimson-scarlet hybrid Tea Rose. 


Tur New Roses.—Mr. James Taplin gives these valuable notes on the new 
roses: Her Majesty, the latest novelty, is supposed to be a hardy rose. It is 
a very strong grower, and has a very large flower; but it is too new for me 
to give an opinion on its hardiness. Its appearance is much like that of the 
Baroness Rothschild; but we do not know yet whether it will flower as freely, 
though, of course, it may do so. Theré is no doubt that this is one of the 
largest, if not the largest, of roses; but we can find pxonies as large, that 
is, if size is its only recommendation, for it is woefully deficient in odor. 

The William Francis Bennett is also a new variety, and when well grown, 
like some exhibited at the New York Horticultural Society’s Show, it is a 
grand rose. It is good under any circumstances. It was complained that 
the flowers were nearly single when expanded; but we find that from good, 
strong plants the flowers are full and large, and the scent is also fine. 
Unfortunately, like all the high-colored roses, the color soon goes; but I 
believe that this will be one of the best new roses. It has not yet been 
proved hardy. It may be, but although La France is such a splendid forcing 
rose, it does little good in the open ground, and the Bennett belongs to the 
same class. 

The American Beauty is said to have originated from seed gathered in the 
garden of Bancroft, the historian, at Newport, Rhode Island. When I saw 
his garden, it was after a heavy thunder shower, and that evening the beau- 
tiful green grass, to be seen in so few places in the United States, with the 
roses all in full bloom, made a lovely sight. Some growers think this variety 
will be a useful autumn rose out of doors. At any rate, it is a fine grower, 
and also a splendid bloomer, and the scent is delicious. 

The Merveille de Lyon appears to be better than the Mabel Morrison; but 
all that class, although fine when well grown under glass, do not appear sat- 
isfactory outside. 

The Sunset had, I presume, a good sale, and I have seen some very good 
flowers of it from various growers; but, like the Perle des Jardins, from 
which it sprang, it does not seem adapted to outside planting. 

The Bride will, I believe, be the best paying white rose in cultivation for 
in-door culture; but, like its parent, the Catherine Mermet, I presume it 
will be of little use outside. This sport originated with me, and I at once 
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saw the value of it, though I did not push its sale. The stock was sold to a 
good judge, and is meeting with great favor both here and in England. 


THE WINDOW AND CONSERVATORY. 

How to Make PLants Grow.—In Our Country Home we find these hints: 

Success in house-plant culture consists in keeping the soil moist, not wet, 
except in the case of the calla; in seeing that the leaves are kept clean, which 
can be easily done by a weekly showering with a syringe or water-pot with a 
fine rose nozzle; in keeping down spiders and the aphis—water, above and 
below the leaves, in liberal quantities, applied with a syringe being the remedy 
for the former, and tobacco smoke or infusion for the latter; and in so regu- 
lating the temperature that it does not exceed 85° or fall below 45°. Keep 
between these extremes as evenly as possible, if you would have it suited to 
your plants. It is a good plan to cover them before sweeping, after that 
remove the covering, and sprinkle them daily. Keep a vessel of water on the 
stove to evaporate and put moss between the pots, if you can, to absorb water 
which it will give off in sufficient quantities to keep the air perceptibly moist 
about the plants. Give them all the light you can. Don’t have curtains at 
the windows where you keep plants, unless you can put them aside during the 
day time. Attention to these details, and a careful study of your plants will 
soon enable you to grow them well. ‘The more study you give the matter, the 
more intelligently ee can do your work.—0O. C. H. 


PLANTs For SHADY Wixvows.—E. E. Rexford, a skillful writer upon floral 
topics, says that having a north window from which the .outlook was not very 
pleasant, he determined to fill it with plants. For this purpose he selected 
such kinds as he thought most likely to do well in almost complete shade. 
These were Aspidistra variegata, Curculigo ecurvata, Dracena indivisa and 
Seaforthia relegans, of the palm family, with an English ivy to clamber up 
and about the window frame. He purposely omitted all flowering plants. His 
selection was very satisfactory during the winter. The plants grew well, and 
though there was no bright color to relieve the green of the foliage, the effect 
was cheerful and suggestive of summer. 

The Aspidistra has leaves like the Lily of the Valley in shape, only a great 
deal larger. They are striped with light and dark green, and occasionally 
with clear white. Hach leaf is thrown up from the roots. The leaves are 
very thick and firm in texture, and seem to be everlasting. ‘They are very 
easily kept clean by the use of a cloth or sponge. There is little danger of 
doing any damage to them by handling them. ‘This is my second experience 
with this plant in shade, and I am convinced that it is one of the best ones 
we have for north windows, or any other location deprived of sunshine. On 
account of the thick texture of the leaves it is able to withstand the dry air 
and dust of our living rooms better than almost any other plant. The Cur- 
culigo Recurvata has long leaves, deeply ribbed or plaited their whole length, 
with a pure white stripe in the center. These leaves have a graceful curve, 
and as they are quite freely produced a well-grown plant is very ornamental. 
Like the Aspidistra it is very firm in texture and little affected by heat or 
dust. 
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The Seaforthia made a fine center for the group, its long, much dividing 
leaves curving outward gracefully over the others. This is one of the best 
palms for house culture. It isenot only more attractive in its habit of 
growth than Latania Borbonica, which is more frequently seen, but it is 
more effective when young, because of the length of its leaves with their fine 
curve. It is entirely devoid of the stiff appearance peculiar to the other 
variety. 

A good show of greenery is much more satisfactory than a window full of 
sickly plants, from which we vainly try to coax flowers under circumstances 
which are unfavorable to such results. He would confine his selection of 
plants for shady windows entirely to such kinds as have good foliage, for 
whose development sunshine is not at all necessary. If this is done, and no 
flowers are expected, there will be no disappointment. Lycopodium planted 
in each pot grew vigorously, and in a short time the soil was covered with 
its pretty green. A frequent sprinkling kept it fresh and healthy. 


WInpbow PLANTS FROM SEED.—We are indebted to Editor W. A. Stiles 
for the following valuable notes for amateurs: 


As window plants we want something else besides geraniums, callas, carna- 
tions, abutilons and fuchsias. True, choice plants are expensive, but wecan 
greatly lesson the price if we choose to raise from seeds many kinds of plants 
we usually buy from the florist. A gloxinia ‘‘root’’ may cost twenty five 
cents, but from a fifty-cent packet of seed we can raise fifty blooming plants 
inside of six months, and the same with cyclamen and begonias. A hybrid 
amaryllis of common note will cost a dollar, but from a fifty-cent packet of 
seed we can raise a dozen plants that will blossom the third year. If you 
raise too many cinerarias, primroses, cyclamens or other choice plants for 
your own use, no doubt your neighbors will gladly exchange some of their 
plants for some of yours. 

Acacias—Bloom in January till April. Scald the seeds and let them stay 
in the water till it cools before sowing. They come up irregularly. A. 
armata, A. mollissima, A. grandis, A. longifolia and A. pubescens are good 
roots. The last named is often raised from root-cuttings. 

Amaryllis.—The hybrid varieties are easily raised from seed. When three 
years old, if liberally treated, they are blooming plants and will continue to 
flower and produce new bulbs. 

Begonias, tuberous-rooted.—Sow as early in the season as convenient. 
Seedlings four or five months old should be blooming plants. The seeds are 
like gold-colored dust; the young plants come up thickly enough but often 
damp off soon after germinating. 

Calceolarias.—I sow for early in June, for main crop in July or early August. 
These bloom from January till the end of May, but are at their best in April. 
Keep them cool, near the glass, but away from sunshine, and water and ven- 
tilate freely. 

Cinerarias.—Treat the same as calceolarias; they need more room and 
come into blossom a little sooner—the earliest batch at Christmas. 

Chinese Primroses.—Sow in March for flowers in December and January; 
if you do not sow till midsummer, you will get flowers in spring anyway. 
Keep cool, near the glass, shaded from sunshine and freely ventilated. 

Cyclamen.—The Persian and its varieties are the only ones worth growing 
in limited greenhouse or window room. Sow as soon as you get the seed, no 
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matter what is the time of year. They like a little warmth and slight sun- 
shine. Their season is from December till March. I run a large stock of 
winter flowers from seedlings in this wise:- Chrysanthemums in November, 
Chinese primroses in December and January, cyclamens in January and Feb- 
ruary, cinerarias in February and March, and calceolarias in March, April 
and May. 

Clianthus Dampieri.—KEasily raised from seed but uncertain afterwards. 
Brilliant, magnificent flowers freely borne on plants four to six months old, 
but the plants are impatient of wet and transplanting, and often die off 
unaccountably. 

Freesias.—Cape of Good Hope bulbs readily raised from seed; seedlings a 
year old are blooming plants, but are stronger and more profuse when older. 

Gloxinias.—From seeds sown in winter or early spring I get strong bloom- 
ing plants in midsummer. I raise them in a warm, moist house, pick off 
and box off as they advance in growth, till the end of May or June, when I 
plant them out in frames—their blooming quarters. 

Impatiens Sultani.—One of the brightest, most copious and ever-blooming 
plants I know. I raise from seed in spring rather than winter a lot of old 
plants, because I want them for summer show; were winter display my aim, 
then I’d raise young plants in July or August. 

Leptosyne Maritima. An elegant, succulent composite from California, 
with large, bright yellow, sun-flower-like blossoms; beautiful for indoor 
winter work. I raise it from seeds sown four months before I want it to 
bloom. It loves a light, sunny place. 

Smilax.—I raise it from seed sown in spring, or, in fact, any time. It 
takes some weeks to come up if kept cool, but every seed will grow. 

In addition to the above common plants there are many others we can 
raise from seeds, some for indoor use only, and others for partly indoor and 
partly outdoor service. Among these are ageratums, cannas, cassias, cobzas, 
erythrina, Hardenbergia, humea, lantana, lobelia, mandevillea, incarvellia, 
stevia, passion flowers, tacsonias, salvias, clerodendrons, Lobb’s troprolums, 
and many more. 


SHRUBS FOR WinDOwsS—Josiah Hoopes says that a commendable practice 
some years ago for supplying decorative plants for the window was to take 
up and pot a few hardy early blooming shrubs. These were generally pre- 
served cool until at such times as they might be needed, when they were re- 
moved to a sunny window in a living-room, and soon the flowers put in an 
appearance. Young plants, say two years old, are best for the purpose, se- 
lecting such as are short and bushy. Any good light turfy soil will answer, 
never overlooking the matter of drainage, however. A selected list for the 
purpose might be made up as follows: Spircea reevesii, and its double 
form; 8. prunifolia; 8. Thunbergi; Weigela rosea and its new variety, W. 
candida; Deutzia gracilis; Forsythia viridissima, and Persian lilac. A few 
hardy perennial plants are equally suitable for the same purpose, as: Astilbe 
or Spircea japonica, Dicentra spectabilis, Saxifraga crassifolia, lily of the 
valley, dog-tooth violets, etc. Sweet scented violets are fine for forcing, 
but dislike heat and a dry atmosphere. 


THE AMARYLLIS.—A writer in the Work Basket gives hints based upon 
her experience that will, she says, insure success: We will suppose that 
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you have just purchased one of these stately and elegant plants at a green- 
house. Of course it was in full bloom and a delight to all beholders; but, 
unless you are willing to study its needs and are prepared to humor it, the 
future blossoms will be few and far between. What shall youdo? With 
care it will retain its present appearance for several-weeks. As soon as the 
blossoms fade cut them off close to the petals, leaving the whole of the long 
stalk upon the plant. I usually put a little earth upon the end of the stalk 
to keep it from ‘‘bleeding.”’ In time the bulb—it is very wise in its way— 
will draw all the substance from this juicy stalk into itself, and thus reclaim 
for future use what would have been wasted had you cut it near the root. 
Many persons impoverish their bulbs of all kinds in this very manner. 
When Nature has finished her work, the stem, like a withered leaf, will lie 
limp and lifeless at the foot of the plant. As soon as your blossoms are cut 
off re-pot your amaryllis in rich earth, set it in a warm, sunny place, and let 
it grow for two months. ‘Then, leaving it in the pot, set it aside to rest for 
the same length of time, giving no water. At the end of this time you will 
perceive that it is ready to grow again, for the bulb will show the points of 
green leaves at its crown. Now give plenty of water, sun and heat, and you 
will soon be delighted by a cluster of magnificent flowers. By treating the 
plants in this manner you will have two seasons of bloom each year; and, by 
careful arrangement of the two months’ growth, two months’ rest, and two 
months’ bloom, you can have the latter occur at any season you desire. 

Be sure and keep the entire bulb covered with earth. By leaving two or 
three in one pot you will have two or more blossom-stalks at one time. 

Re-pot in rich earth each growing season, as I have indieated, and you 
need no farther fertilizer. 


ASPARAGUS TENUISSIMUS.—The asparagus vine, says C. E. Parnell, is a 
very valuable and interesting climbing vine for the window garden or con- 
servatory, as a little neglect or ill-treatment will cause it no serious injury. 
Its fine, dark green filmy foliage far surpasses in beauty any fern, and, 
besides, it is of more rapid growth and far more easily raised. The foliage 
stands without wilting for a long time after it is cut, and this is a great 
point in its favor. It is easily cultivated and will soon become a general 
favorite. 


Rose Cuttrncs.—The New England Homestead says rose cuttings taken 
in November do the best. Rather hard, short-jointed shoots, with little 
pith and of about the thickness of a small pen-holder, make the best cuttings 
for inserting in the fall. Shoots that have borne bloom are usually harder 
and less luxuriant than those that have not had flowers, and the former are 
decidedly preferable for making new plants. They not only endure the 
winter better than the softer growths do, and strike roots better, but they 
make more floriferous plants than those that may be raised from portions 
that have never produced flowers. Shoots of this year’s wood that is brown 
and hard should be cut off as close as possible to the last year’s stem from 
which they spring; then the cuttings so taken should have the tops cut off 
to a leaf (or where there has been one), with a bold yet dormant bud near it, 
not to where a fresh shoot may be already starting, nor to where there is not 
around bud of thesize of alarge pin’s head, but the bud must be there, visible 
yet quiescent. The cuttings may be from six to nine inches long, as they 
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can be obtained; a firm base, and good buds near the top, are the chief 
points to secure. 

We have inserted a number of cuttings annually with great success in the 
following manner: In any open piece of ground we stretch a line, then with 
a spade throw out a trench, having the side next the line smooth and 
straight, like a wall, but not quite perpendicular. ‘This trench is six inches 
or so deep, and in it we spread an inch or two of rough sand. In this the 
cuttings are pressed down three or four inches apart, their tops leaning 
against the miniature wall of soil, not more than two inches of each cutting 
being above the top. The soil removed in forming the trenches is then 
filled in and trodden down so firmly that a cutting, if taken hold of, cannot 
be easily withdrawn. All is finished off level and neatly, a little more sand 
being strewn along the row on the surface of the soil around the cuttings, 
and the work is done, only the tips of the cuttings being seen above ground. 
Few fail to grow, the loss often not exceeding one out of a hundred. The 
whole work is simple, but it must be done well—that is, the cuttings must 
be of firm wood, kept fresh, and securely fixed in the earth. 


FLOWER BEDS AND BUDDING PLANTS. 


Sinking LAwn Beps.—L. B. Pierce says a perfectly legitimate method 
of deceiving the eye may be practiced in making flower beds. By placing 
them on the outer borders of the lawn and sinking the nearest edge six or 
more inches below the lawn, the eye beholds only flowers, instead of stems 
and newly worked soil. In this way long-legged geraniums may be made to 
ornament, instead, as is generally the case, to detract from the beauty 
of the lawn. 

To one who purchases each year the bedding plants he uses, this sugges- 
tion will have less force than with those who prefer to save their geraniums 
and other plants from year to year. But there are benefits in sinking the 
edges of any flower bed so that the foliage of the newly set plants just 
touches the grass. It presents a finished appearance from the start, is less 
liable to injury from passers by and more readily presents its beauties to the 
eye. 

A natural and beautiful example of a sunken flower-bed may be seen in 
any bog where the cowslip flourishes, especially along side of railroads where 
the grass undisturbed by cattle, shapes itself into tussocks, between which 
the cowslip—naturally an aquatic plant—flourishes without becoming drawn 
up. In the spring after March fires have burned away the dead and frozen 
grass, the cowslip springs up, just filling the little depressions with its 
rounded outline and bursting into full bloom, becomes one of the most 
beautiful objects imaginable—golden gems upon a cloth of emerald velvet. 


TIME FoR SOWING PANSIES.—Wm. Toole says with regard to the best 
time to sow pansy seed, that as the pansy under favorable circumstances 
blooms in from 75 to $0 days from the time the seeds are sown, it will be 
seen that where summer heat can not be endured, sowing, in March would 
give little time for the plants to flower before hot weather, and only in the 
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Southern States would the autumn be sufficiently extended to give a satis- 
factory length of flowering season after August or September sowing. Our 
country, extending through so many degrees of latitude, requires a wide 
variation of rules for adaptation to different localities, and it is probable that 
to amateurs in the Northern States no better rule for but one time of sowing 
can be given, than to plant in the open ground in the spring, as early as the 
weather will permit. In the extreme Southern States, winter and early 
spring blooming must be depended upon, to furnish which the seeds should 
be sown as early in September as is possible. 


Mr. Wm. Falconer, who is always at home in floriculture, and knows a 
good thing when he sees it, once wrote: My neighbor, Mr. EK. L. Beard, 
an enthusiastic horticulturist, grows the finest pansies I have ever seen. 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society awarded him a silver medal for his 
pansies. He sows his seed in August, and grows his young plants in cold 
frames, which are well wrapped up in winter by a bank of litter with a board 
over it, around the frames, and straw mats with light wooden shutters over 
them, over the sashes. His pansies keep growing all winter long, begin to 
bloom in January or February, are at their best in March and April, and by a 
little shading from strong sunshine, and lots of water should they need it, 
they bear their blossoms copiously until June arrives, by which time their 
blossoms, on account of the excessive heat, become too small to satisfy his 
taste, then every plant is rooted out and thrown away. The soil he uses is 
fresh loam, with a heavy addition of old rotted manure and leaf mould. 
One spring, in front of his house, in addition to his beds of spring flowers, 
were vases filled with pansies of a size and richness so uncommon as to elicit 
the admiration of the whole neighborhood, and sow the healthy seeds of 
emulation. For two months before the advent of geraniums and petunias 
we can thus enjoy our pansies. Connoisseurs sometimes perpetuate the finer 
pansies by renewing them from cuttings every year, but so very fine is the 
Lemoine strain, that pansies from cuttings seem a waste of time. 


CANNAS.—Daisy KEyebright writes the American Garden that in small 
gardens, cannas will show to advantage if planted in groups of three or five 
plants, or grown as single specimens in vases, with drooping plants around 
the edges. The hotter the season the better they will grow, and will throw 
up large spikes of flowers during the whole summer, and they will retain 
their beautiful foliage in spite of winds and storms, until it is cut down by 
the blackening frosts of the autumn. 

Cannas should be planted in very rich garden soil, and may be set out as 
soon as danger of frosts is past. They will grow readily from seeds, and 
some of the handsomest varieties are thus obtained. The seeds are encased 
in a very hard shell which must be softened by soaking them in boiling hot 
water for at least ten hours. Pour the water over them from the tea-kettle, 
and set the cup containing them in a warm place, where it will keep quite 
hot until the seeds are softened ; then plant them in a hot-bed, or in a box 
or pot of sandy soil, putting a pane of glass over it to retain the moisture. 
When the tiny sprouts appear, remove the glass so as not to make them wire- 
drawn. 

A very handsome subtropical parterre can be arranged for a lawn or garden 
by planting the tall cannas in the centre and the dwarf varieties on the out- 
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side of the circle, with an edging of dwarf asters or nasturtiums. * The roots 
should be dug up and placed in a box and covered with sand, after the foli- 
age has been killed by frost, and they will winter safely in a frost-proof 
cellar; but some of them are so hardy that they will winter with only a pro- 
tection of leaves in the gardens of the middle and southwestern States. 


THE DAuuia’s History.—The Scottish Agricultural Gazette gives the 
following history of the dahlia: The gorgeous dahlias which so brilliantly 
ornament the gardens at this time, and are so effectively used in decorations, 
are of Mexican origin. ‘They were first introduced into Germany by Dahl; 
their name was then ‘‘ bidens magnifica.’’ Afterwards they were called 
dahlias, in honor of the man whofound them. They were, when discovered, 
quite single, having only one ray of petals about a golden disc. The colors 
were scarlet, yellow, and white—the latter being distinct from the others, 
having smaller flowers and being of a dwarf habit, with leaves much divided 
and fern-like in character. The English were the first to attempt the 
doubling of the dahlia, which was prized by royalty, and so jealously guarded 
that those in charge of them were sworn to secrecy as to their cultivation. 
It was considered a great privilege even to see them growing. In a few 
years semi-double flowers appeared, and ultimately the perfect double dahlia 
was obtained, which sold for five guineas a plant. One grower netted $130,- 
000 in two years. 


THE TUBEROSE.—Josiah Hoopes contributed the following notes to the 
New York Tribune: The tuberose was first grown extensively in the vicinity 
of our large Northern cities, but in view of the longer seasons and warmer 
atmosphere of the South, thousands of bulbs have been cultivated there and 
shipped to Northern markets. It is questionable, however, whether such 
bulbs are intrinsically better; some dealers claim they are inclined to be 
spongy and imperfect, although of larger size. American bulbs for a time 
almost drove the Italian-grown article out of the English market, the former 
affording a larger percentage of bloom, but now that they are succeeding so 
well in Africa, our foreign trade in bulbs has a tendency to suffer in conse- 
quence. 

The tuberose delights in a deep, rich, light soil, with a southern exposure 
to lengthen the season as much as possible at the North. The occasional 
early frosts of autumn frequently destroy the flower-buds, or the bloom 
before it arrives at maturity ; hence any assistance we can render our plants. 
to hasten the flowering season is a great point gained. This is partially 
accomplished by potting the bulbs and slightly forcing them before planting 
in the open ground, a measure feasible in a limited way, but rather expen- 
sive for culture on a large scale. Such plants, it is thought, are rendered 
weakly, and do not, as a rule, yield so large a percentage of bloom as those 
grown in the usual way. Beginning with the small bulblet or offset, it takes 
about two seasons to form a first-class or flowering bulb—the third summer 
usually finds it in perfection, after which it deteriorates somewhat after the 
manner of many bulbous plants, as, for instance, the hyacinth. 

It seems to be pretty generally conceived that the tuberose will bloom but 
once. This is certainly erroneous, as I have tested bulbs with special care 
to ascertain their capacity to bloom continuously for a succession of years, 
and the spikes were produced regularly. However, a marked diminution in 
quality was plainly perceptible. 
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Harpy Hersacuous Prants.—E. L. Beard says that it is useless to hope 
for success with herbaceous plants without, at the outset, making reasonable 
preparation. Most hardy plants are deeper rooting than bedding plants, 
and the beds for their reception must be trenched or spaded to a depth of 
two feet, and well manured. Most herbaceous plants are good feeders and 
require good soil. Beds must not be located under trees where the roots of 
the latter can impoverish the soil. The idea that when once these hardy 
plants are planted they will go on satisfactorily for many years without any 
further cultivation is one of the greatest delusions possible, for unless the 
soil is kept in good order the whole thing is a failure, and the vigor of dis- 
play and bloom ceases to be at its best. 

A large proportion of this class of plants is greatiy benefited by being 
lifted every few years and divided and transplanted. Pyrethrums, phloxes, 
delphiniums, narcissus, and others feel the good effects of division and 
transplanting at intervals of two or three years. Many make rapid growth 
and form large clumps, and these should be lifted and divided in early 
spring, before active growth begins, and successfully transplanted. This fa- 
cility is a benefit to the grower, who can increase his stock without cost, and 
contrasts favorably with the constant labor and expense required to keep up 
a stock of bedding plants. 

An annual top dressing of well rotted manure or leaf mould is a great aid 
to most hardy plants, but they dislike the spade, and ought not to be dug 
about except when lifted or divided. It is well to let the leaves which fall 
upon herbaceous beds remain there during the winter, this natural covering 
and nutriment being beneficial. 


A LIKENESS IN FLowEeRs.—Kdgar Saunders describes how the features of 
Washington were depicted by flowers at the Soldiers’ Home, Dayton, Ohio: 


It may be premised the features of Washington, as generally depicted, are 
so strikingly peculiar that the portrait is more easily produced in plants than 
most others; and this is how it is done here: First of all, there is a raised 
mound, with four flat sides, on one of which is set the portrait. The white locks 
of hair are of echiveria, the curls represented by a few plants of dark oxalis. 
The face is golden Alternanthera; eyes, echiveria; nose and brow, oxalis; the 
chin shaded by the same plant; mouth, scarlet achyranthes, while the long 
vest is echiveria, shaded by alternanthera amena. The official bars on the 
shoulders of the coat are golden alternanthera, as are also the shadings of the 
shirt frill. The body of the coat is of a dwarf dark coleus. Qn one of the 
sides of the mound is a white star, with the legend ‘‘ Washington, 1776.”? On 
another ‘‘Our Home, 1885.’’ 


Fatt PLANTING OF BuLss.—A writer in our Country Home is responsible 
for capital counsel with regard to planting bulbs: 


By all means plant some bulbs this fall. In no way can you expend a small 
amount of money in the garden to make it give you greater satisfaction. 
Tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, and narcissuses bloom early in the season, before 
any other plants are large enough or advanced enough to produce flowers in 
any satisfactory amount. They are so brilliant, and keep their beauty so long, 
that no garden can offord to be without them: Two or three dollars will buy quite 
a quantity of mixed bulbs nowadays, and the mixed collections are quite as sat- 
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isfactory to most lovers of flowers as the named bulbs are, which will quite 
likely cost as much singly, as a dozen of the unnamed ones, and prove to be 
no more beautiful. 


These bulbs should be procured and planted in September and October. 
Select a place for them where the ground can be kept free from water in the 
spring. If not naturally well drained remove the soil to the depth of a foot, 
or more, and put in brick, old bones, broken crockery, and anything which 
will hold up the soil you have removed sufficiently, when it is returned, to 
allow all surplus water to drain out of it. Make this soil rich with old and 
perfectly rotted manure from a yard in which cows have been kept. No other 
is good for bulbs. Incorporate it thoroughly with the earth im which your 
bulbs are to be planted. ‘This is all there is to be done, until you set out your 
bulbs. When you do that, put the larger ones, like tulips and hyacinths, 4 or 
5 inches under the soil and abont 8 inches apart. The smaller ones can be 
planted more closely together, and not quite as deep. When cold weather sets 
in, it is well to cover the beds with some coarse litter from the barnyard. This 
must be removed as soon as the plants begin to come up in spring. After 
they have bloomed, annuals can be planted in the bed, without interfering in 
the least with the bulbs. Do not cut off the tops, but let them ripen and die 
off to suit themselves. In planting them, do not set them out in a haphazard 
way, but keep each variety by itself. It isa good plan, when one has but few, to 
plant the tulips in the center, with the hyacinths in a circle about them, let- 
ting the crocuses and scillas edge the bed. 


BuLBs AFTER Forcrinc.—A writer in The Garden, gives the following 
experience in regard to the after treatment of Dutch bulbs that have first been 
bloomed in pots: 


We annually plant our hyacinths in herbaceous borders after they have bloom- 
ed the first year in pots. They are placed in sandy soil, such as the refuse from 
the potting-shed or anything containing plenty of sand, because our soil is of a 
stiff, retentive character. We plant the bulbs from three to four inches 
deep. The following season they produce good spikes of bloom, and annually 
afterward they bloom equally well, and make an effective show in the borders 
in spring. Some of them have been in the same position five years, and are 
quite as good, perhaps a little better, than when first planted, since which they 
have not been disturbed. Ido not think that anything is gained py lifting the 
bulbs annually. We use all our forced bulbs, such as tulips, narcissi, jonquils, 
crocuses, etc., in the same way, and they all produce blooms which are useful. 


Butp Hints.—‘‘ A Flower Grower ’”’ in the New York Tribune maintains 
that a chief reason why bulbs deteriorate from year to year is that in order 
to form a perfect bulb for the next season’s flowering the leaves should not 
be bruised, broken or interfered with in the least until they have wholly 
faded, as their substance goes to form the new bulb. But the leaves of 
many kinds, as of tulips, which at first are so handsomely expanded and 
luxuriant, become as unsightly as old paper or old rags as they decline. 
For such it is best to have a reserve bed out of which the best bulbs are dug 
and kept indoors as soon as ripe (the same treatment as for onions) and so 
kept from July to October, when they are planted where they shall bloom. 
If there is no such reserve or nursery bed, and the show bed is wanted for 
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bedding out other flowers, the bulbs must be either taken up with large 
balls of earth and all possible care of the fragile leaves and heeled in to ripen 
in a shady place; or, without disturbing them, the leaves can be covered 
with light open mould or sand, and the bedding plants set out in the appar- 
ently cleared and clean bed. 


Frower Beps.—L. B. Pierce, of Ohio, gives the following practical notes: 
The prettiest, neatest and most tasteful surrounding for a bed of flowers is 
a closely-mown lawn. ‘The edges should be sunk at least two inches below 
the grass, and in large beds the centre can be raised a little. Mounds are 
never pretty, and rock work requires much more than an average artistic 
ability to construct or plant in accordance with beauty or the fitness of 
things. 

The surrounding of flower beds with small boulders, broken crockery, 
brickbats and the like, is “‘ too utterly utter ’’ for any use, especially if white- 
washed, but their frequent use has become monotonous, and we would sug- 
gest to our lady readers that they try the effect of flowers and grass without 
this border. ‘The best shape for flower beds is round or oval; beds with 
acute angles being very difficult to manage. All tall or large growing flowers 
should be planted at a distance from the walks and given a background of 
evergreens or shrubbery, if possible, while the smaller and more bushy varie- 
ties can be planted nearer by. 

Where the lawn is to be mowed with a scythe, they should be at least a 
full swath from paths or other shrubbery. The size of beds should bear some 
proportion to the flowers and size of lawn. A bed two feet across filled with 
pansies, double portulacca, or alternanthera is pretty, when a much larger 
one would be to the contrary. Beds filled with geraniums or coleus and the 
like, should be sunk sufficient to hide the stems, revealing nothing but the 
leaves and flowers. 

The prettiest flower bed we saw last season was a bunch of cowslip or marsh 
mallow in full bloom in a sunken place in the grass by the side of the rail- 
road. It was about the diameter of a bushel basket, and it suggested the 
thought, why not in small grounds make a flower bed of asingle plant? A 
single bushy Happy Thought geranium, oy a rich Centaurea Gymnocarpa, 
well kept, would look infinitely better than the large dishes of hash that are 
frequently served up under the name of flower beds. 


NATIVE ORNAMENTAL FeRNs.—Mr. A. A. Crozier contributes the following 
notes on the ornamental use that may be made of a few of our native ferns. 
These notes are intended to help those who would grow our native ferns in the 
climate of Southern Michigan, 

The chief injury to ferns in the garden is from dryness and the breaking of 
the fronds by the wind. Therefore, select, usually, those with thick fronds, 
and which grow in dry places. Some of the best are the following: 


Asplenium Feliz-femina, the Lady Fern, is one of the handsomest, as well 
as best, for garden culture. In deep woods it is large and tender, but on the 
lawn it forms a fine tuft, about a foct high, which stands exposure well. It is 
widely distributed, and may be recognized by the elongated, often dark-colored, 
fruit dots, some of which are curved. 


Osmunda Claytoniana—Of the three Osmundas, or so-called flowering ferns, - 
this is the best. It may be recognized by haying its fruit on a few con- 
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tracted pinne, or leaflets, in the middle of the frond. It prefers wet places, 
but will do better than most any other in dry locations. Like most ferns, it 
bears no fruit when much dwarfed. The other Osmundas, especially Regalis, 
or Royal Fern, sometimes do well in gardens, but they have a habit of sending 
a mass of rootlets to the surface, when they are injured, except in a wet 
location. 

Pteris Aquilina—Vhe common brake, with its long whip-like branching 
stems beneath the surface, will grow almost anywhere, but is not as handsome 
as some, and the fronds die rather early in autumn. 


® . . = . . . *. 
Aspidium Acrostichoides—The thick evergreen fern of northern hillsides, 
1s not as easy to grow as some, but is never unsightly. 


These four are the most desirable of those most likely to be met with. Ihave 
not mentioned the Maiden Hair, Adiantum pedatum, the most beautiful of all, 
for its fronds are almost sure to be broken by winds, and it dies down very 
early in the season. 

The list may be lengthened by giving proper moisture and protection from 
sun and wind. Notice where they grow naturally. Most ferns are very sensi- 
tive to a change of condition. Notice how others have succeeded. See how 
they hold their appearance through the season, whether they are killed by frost 
or burned by the sun. Look at the roots; the deep-rooting kinds are most 
desirable, those whose crowns stand upright usually fail when deprived of 
their protection of woods, mold and leayes. 


Pansy Cutture.—Mrs. D. L. Arnold of Grand Rapids, Michigan, suc- 
ceeds well with pansies, and in speaking of their culture, says: ‘‘I sow my 
seed in cold frames covered with oiled muslin. As soon as the first true 
leaves appear, the plants are transplanted about an inch apart, to give them 
a stocky growth. Some time after this they are transplanted to beds in 
rows five inches apart each way, and are again finally transferred to beds and 
set about a foot apart each way. With good seed from 80 per cent to 90 per 
cent may be relied upon to germinate and produce healthy plants. With 
proper culture blooming begins about three months after the seed is sown. 
The best time to sow is in July, as an abundance of fall flowers will be ob- 
tained, and the plants will be in good condition for wintering, and flower 
well the next season. Pansies may also be propagated by cuttings, or divis- 
ion of the root. In England the last two methods are largely practiced, but. 
the plants are not.as healthy as seedlings and do not flower so well. A pansy 
plant will live for years, but it is better to renew with seedlings. The 
plants should not be allowed to go to seed as they will then stop flowering. 

‘‘The prevalent idea that pansies love shade is erroneous. Although they 
do not do very well in the hottest summer sunshine, they thrive when ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays in ordinary weather. They should be protected from 
bleak winds. ‘They require a good supply of water, but should not be 
soaked. Drouth causes them to mildew and become affected with red spider. 
Almost any soil that is rich in plant food is good for pansies; sandy loam 
and well rotted compost are especially so. Clay loam gives fewer flowers, 
but greater thickness of petals.”’ 


THE PERIWINKLES.—A writer in the Philadelphia Press notes that no 
plant, unless we except the ivy, is so valuable for using in the dense shade 
of trees as the various forms of vinca, or, as itis mostly termed, periwinkle. 
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The ordinary small leaved species with blue flowers is the best known and is 
what is usually planted. There isa beautiful variety of this vinca minor 
with double flowers, blooming quite as freely as the single, and far more 
showy. Another form has pure white flowers, which cover the foliage early 
in the season. The rose-colored variety is of little use as the tints are not 
sufficiently distinct. There are two variegated-leaved forms, one white and 
the other yellow, which make a good contrast. The vinca major, with large 
leaves, is not so valuable as the above, being frequently badly injured by the 
winter. The variety of this with prettily variegated foliage is one of our 
most efficient plants for vases. The entire family are of great use for ceme- 
tery planting as at present conducted, for, after being once fully established, 
they are thoroughly qualified to take care of themselves either in sun or 
shade. 


CUT FLOWERS, DESIGNS, AND DECORATIVE WORK. 


ARRANGING Cut FLowers.—An article in St. Nicholas on arrangement of 
flowers contains the following directions which may be read by all who love 
flowers, and have not the knack of arranging them to the best advantage in 
bouquets and Vases on the table: 


The color of the vase to be used is of importance. Gaudy reds and blues 
should never be chosen, for they conflict with the delicate hues of the flowers. 
Bronze or black vases, dark green, pure white, or silver, always produce a good 
effect, and so does a straw basket; while clear glass, which shows the grace- 
ful clasping of the stems is perhaps prettiest of all. 

The shape of the vase is also to be thought of. For the middle of the din- 
ner table, a round bowl is always appropriate, or a tall vase with saucer-shaped 
base. Or, if the centre of the table is otherwise occupied, a large conch shell, 
or shell-shaped dish may be swung from the chandelier above, and with plenty of 
vines and feathering green, made to look very pretty. Delicate flowers, such 
as lilies of the valley and sweet peas, should be placed by themselves in slen- 
der, tapering glasses; violets should nestle their fragrant purple in some tiny 
cup, and pansies be set in groups, with no gayer flowers to contradict their soft, 
velvet hues; and—this is a hint for summer—few things are prettier than bal- 
sam blossoms, or double variegated holly-hocks, massed on a flat plate, with a 
fringe of green to hide the edge. No leaves should be interspersed with these; 
the plate should look like a solid mosaic of splendid color. 

Stiffness and crowding are two things to be specially avoided in arranging 
flowers. What can be uglier than the great tasteless bunches into which the 
ordinary florist ties his wares, or what more extravagant? A skillful person 
will untie one of these, and adding green leaves, will divide the same flowers 
into half a dozen bouquets, each more attractive than the original. Flowers 
should be grouped as they grow, with a cloud of light foliage in and about 
them to set off their forms and color. Don’t forget this. 


ARRANGING RoskEs.—J. H. Bourn said before the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society: There are certain fixed laws that regulate the decorative art 
in flowers. Too many blooms are used for single baskets and bouquets, 
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where they are crowded together promiscuously, exhibiting a mass of petals, 
the form and color of eech separate flower being indistinct, with little of its 
own foliage to render the proper effect. The more nearly roses are shown 
as they naturally grow the handsomer they are. The stiff artificial stem, 
without the leaf of the flower, propped up by smilax, ferns, and other green 
things than its own, is not like Nature. Hand bouquets of roses and buds 
are more beautiful when made out of one variety, with its own foliage, stems 
long and loosely bunched, having a small number, well chosen, of sweet 
odor. A collection in basket form or for parlor decoration had better lack 
a flower than have one too many, the object being to form a graceful, re- 
freshing, and suggestive picture, preserving an ‘‘ easy negligence mixed with 
art.’ Show each bloom separately, reposing in its own green, and a few 
colors have a better effect than many. If a combination is thought to be 
desirable, red, white, and buff form a pleasing one. The beauty of roses is 
much enhanced when displayed in masses. As a rule, if there are to be 
many flowers, use the delicate shades; if few, the deeper tones. Large and 
choice roses are always more effective when displayed in proper standards 
for their reception as single specimens. 

LarGeE PLANTS IN SMALL Pots.—‘‘Shelah ” says in the Tribune that it is 
well known that geraniums will bloom earlier and better in smal! pots than 
large ones, and the small pots are much the more convenient for them and 
other plants in windows where large ones are unsightly and take up much 
room. It is a most interesting experiment to keep a plant in continual and 
perfect bloom all summer in a pot which compared with its own bulk is so 
diminutive that it is a wonder to the uninitiated how such a grand dome of 
leaves and flowers could possibly have developed from such a thimbleful of 
soil. The secret is in using once or twice a week after the roots have filled 
the soil dilute liquid »-anure which is immediately appropriated if the roots 
have not been left so long without food or drink as to be starved and 
shrunken. Soot is an excellent article for use in this way. A sprinkling of 
ground bone to supply phosphate, and a little liquid ammonia now and then 
in the water used is neat to use and perfect. Potash is seldom lacking, but 
should be applied by a sprinkling of wood-ashes if the soil used prove, in 
outdoor practice, to be the better for the application. Watering must be 
regular and frequent for pots so filled with roots. 


PRESERVING FLOwER Bups.—The following is a method said by a corre- 
spondent of london Gardening to answer well for two or three months, and 
there can be no harm in trying it: Gather the buds when nearly ready to open, 
and seal up the end of the stalk with sealing-wax, wrap the bud in tissue paper, 
and put in a tin box perfectly air-tight. When the bud is wanted to open, cut 
off the sealing-wax and immerse the stalk in water, in which a little saltpetre 
has been added. I was very skeptical as to the success of this plan when told 
of it. I have tried it with rosebuds, however, and succeeded perfectly. 


WINTER HoME DECORATIONS. —Ahuie L. Jack, the well-known writer on 
home topics, presents the following useful hints: 


After the flowers haye faded and the last bunch of pansies and crysanthe- 
mums have withered and died, the best thing is to go to the nearest woods and 
gather mosses and berries to brighten the wintry months. ‘There are the seal-. 
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ing-wax mosses, that grow on decaying logs, and are of bright gray and scarlet; 
the feather moss, delicately traced with russet trimmings; the thread moss, 
whose tiny filaments are exquisite, and the gray lichens that are rendered plia- 
ble and can be wrought into any shape, if first immersed in water. An old 
pan, if shallow, or a tray can be made a thing of beauty with these treasures. 
First, a sprinkling of charcoal, to prevent mould and keep it sweet; then 
some of the black loam found where the mosses grow. A few partridge vines 
with berries can be set in, and a pretty effect is made by a tiny lake in the cen- 
ter, made of a bit of looking-glass, with tiny pebbles around the edge to keep 
it in place. Edge it with white lichens and some vines or low-growing plant, 
that will grow more luxuriantly there than in the little dry pot on your flower- 
stand. I have seen pretty hanging baskets made of an old hoopskirt. by those 
living too far from the city to purchase the wire baskets in use. They were 
made in any shape that fancy dictated, aud moss twined around the steel. To 
make up decorations of dried moss, it must first be dipped for half an hour 
into green dye and can then be used for word-making. Asparagus berries 
dotted here and there are pretty, and retain their bright crimson a long time. 
Any one fortunate enough to have a plant of mahonia has a very good substi- 
tute for the holly in leaf and color and the bitter sweet, made into wreaths or 
twined with princess pine, is a striking ornament. I remember that one year, 
when snow came before it was expected and covered all the woodsy things just 
when they were wanted, we took carrots from the cellar that had pretty tops, 
and cutting off all the roots, except some inches nearest the feathery leaves, set 
them into old dishes and swung them behind pictures, putting sand, charcoal 
antl water into each dish, which had to be deep. In a few days they took on a 
rich green and flourished all through the holidays, holding between the strong- 
est leaves a bright Christmas card fastened by a concealed pin, and but few of 
our visitors detected the leaf of the carrot in the delicate house-grown greenery. 
Children delight in some decoration and in winter it is especially necessary to 
strive to brighten the dark days, when out of doors is bleak and cheerless. 


WASTE oF BEAUTY.—We are reaching the season when the public conser- 
vatories will be patronized more, and they must furnish the floral treasures 
which Jack Frost has taken from our gardens. Very few people who order 
flowers from a professional florist, make the most of what they get. A 
bouquet is ordered. It is simply a mass of color. In its make-up beauty of 
form is utterly neglected, the flowers are crowded together so that they lose 
their individuality. To the true lover of flowers this is abuse. If you wish 
to make a delicate floral gift to a friend who really enjoys their beauty, do 
not order a bouquet at all. Select your flowers, and have your gift delivered 
in some form, so that the full natural beauty shall be preserved. If you en- 
joy arranging them, put them in form yourself, but if your friend has a 
passion for handling flowers, you can do nothing more delicate than to pre- 
sent the cut flowers, leaving the arrangement of them to the recipient of the 
gift.—S. Q. Lent. 


Cur FLowers AND DEcoRATIONS.—We count ourselves unfortunate in 
being unable to give the authorship of this practical note: In the arrange- 
ment of cut flowers we too often make the mistake of using too many flowers 
and too many colors together. We shall learn better if we study nature 
more. She never makes mistakes in either respec!. I believe if we could 
trace each flower to its native home, we should know just what flowers and 
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colors would harmonize; that is, I think we should find flowers in a state of 
nature growing near each other and blooming at the same time, that would 
combine harmoniously, so that we might be sure that there would be no con- 
flicting of colors, without studying the matter at all. This is my theory, and 
so far as I am able to judge from what I have seen of nature, I think it is a 
correct one. ‘Take, for example, the golden rod and the wild asters, which 
bloom at the same time; these, with the aid of wild grasses and ferns, form 
a beautiful combination. With this rule to follow, we could scarcely make a 
mistake in the matter of coloring, though we might in the matter of mass- 
ing; while in selecting flowers from our gardens, where flowers from almost 
every clime grow, we have not only to guard against mistakes in massing, 
but in coloring also. 

If we are not sure what colors look well together, it is best to be on the 
safe side and choose but one, with white and green to offset it. Pink and 
lilac, or the royal purple of pansies, harmonize. A little yellow is pretty 
and effective with most combinations, but should be used sparingly. The 
prettiest thing I know of in yellow is the golden rod and yellow honeysuckle 
for vases, and rosebuds for round pieces. 

We have not only to study color and massing, but form as well. A flower 
that is appropriate to one form of flower-piece we shall find utterly unfit for 
another. Sprays and feathery flowers are prettiest for tall flower-pieces, 
with one or two large flowers; while many flowers are suitable only for round 
or low pieces. Many can be used only for low pieces unless sticks are tied 
to them for stems, and who admires that? 


A THOUGHT FROM GLADSTONE.—Mr. Gladstone, late Prime Minister of 
the British Empire, said recently at a village flower show: ‘‘ These quiet vil- 
lage societies do an enormous amount of good. Look at them which way 
you will, they do good. They are an incentive to virtuous industry. You 
cannot increase too much the quantity of food grown in this country, where 
the number of mouths to eat it is continually increasing. I hope we shall 
never rest until every cottage in this country has a garden. It is an ex- 
tremely profitable undertaking. It cails for skill and labor, but the labor is 
interesting; everyone heartily enjoys seeing the growth of what has been 
planted, and the work benefits both mind and body, besides being useful to 
the community. Let nobody despise the cultivation of flowers. There is 
nothing more touching than to see how human nature clings to beauty in its 
purest and most delightful form. All these are excellent pursuits.”’ 


A Bir or FLower SENTIMENT.—The Western Rural furnishes us this 
pleasant thought: In grief and joy, when language is meaningless to our 
hearts, we turn to the sweet flowers of the garden, the eloquent messengers 
of heaven, whose perfumes are borrowed from the breath of angels, and 
whose radiant glory is a reflection of the gentleness of love divine. At the 
bridal altar their silent laughter is the loveliest melody that breaks upon the 
scene; and every petal and every leaf and divinely penciled line or shade of 
beauty is an appeal for purity, nobility, and tenderness. In the shadow of 
death and amidst the tears of grief that burn deep furrows on the clouded 
cheek, the rose spreads its gentle, softening, soothing smile as a messenger 
of consolation from the sweetest purity and gentleness that exists in the 
wide range of beautiful Nature. God is in the sparking gems of the eve- 
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ning sky; his grandeur blazes in the sun, and his majestic footsteps are 
heard in the storms that streak the skies with lightnings and shake the 
mountains with thunders. In every blade of grass that grows; in every leaf 
that trembles in the wind; in every pebble on the seashore; on all Nature is 
the stamp and divinity of God; and we bow with reverence, awe and admi- 
ration to his greatness and goodness as we walk among all the wonderful 
exhibitions of the infinite. But it is to the bloom and perfume of the 
flowers that in this vale of tears and bereavements, and heartaches and 
churchyards, that we turn oftenest to find the face and heart of God. It is 
the sweet scented rose that tells more of his sympathy and love than human 
lips can tell. It will catch the tear, and conceal amidst its mellowing charms, 
or holding it to the sunlight of heaven, reflect to the torn and bleeding heart 
a sympathy that calms the fountains of sorrowing grief. It spreadsa mantle 
of life over the cloud of death, and lights up a world from which the sun 
seems blotted by inexplicable providence. As we go forth to the cemetery 
to express our devotion to the dead, the lips close and thought is paralyzed 
as words fall short of the description of the holy sentiments of our hearts. 
And then we appeal to heaven for an inspiration to utterance, that shall be 
eloquent as angels and sincere as God. ‘The response is the flower—the mu- 
sic, the purity, the laughter, the eloquence, the sincerity and sympathy and 
love of joyous, modest innocence. Thank God for flowers, the higher lan- 
guage, the inspiration of sentiment, the soft sunshine of divinity among 
hearts that so often throb amidst gloom, and starve for warmth. 


FRENCHMEN AND FLowERS.—Some one in commenting upon Parisian flower 
exhibits remarked : 


To a Frenchman, especially to a Parisian, it seems utterly incomprehensible 
that a young fellow with means should think of devoting his spare time to the 
cultivation of his garden, or should go through fatigue and hardship for the 
purpose of winning a prize which does not represent one-tenth of the expense 
that he has gone to for the purpose of obtaining it. It is not that he does not 
like flowers; on the contrary, they are a real pleasure to him; but to spend 
money, to go through the worry and anxiety that amateurs do with us, is some- 
thing he cannot understand. ‘To go through any amount of squeezing, to re- 
sort to any dodge for the purpose of getting a place at a premier representa- 
tion of a new play, to be made into a pancake at the reception of some grand 
lady, is quite a different thing, for the other he has no inclination; the exhibits 
are, therefore, merely confined to the growers for sale. 
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VEGETABLES. 


THE TRUCK FARM. 


Hints to BeciNNeRS.—Abner Wilson, of Lenawee county, Michigan, in an 
excellent essay upon market gardening, makes the following preliminary 
points: 

In engaging in the business of market gardening, the first thing to take into 
consideration is the market to be supplied, and if that is already being supplied 
you should see if it cannot be furnished with a better article and at lower 
prices. Those towns and cities where manufacturing is carried on are the best 
markets. The next thing is shipping facilities for our surplus, but as there is 
always more of such stuff shipped to the larger places, we must see that a low 
rate of freight is obtained to compensate for the lower prices we will have to 
take. If no market is already established we must create a demand. The 
next thing is soil and location. 

Here let me say, if you are three or four miles from your market you had 
better move nearer or not engage in the business. ‘The nearer you can get to 
your market the better, even if you have to pay a higher rent or price per acre 
for your land, as the transportation is what takes up your time. ‘That is, if it 
takes all the forenoon to go to market, deliver your load, and get back, all the 
profits are gone, as the gardener himself must be the salesman as well as fore- 
man in the garden. 

The best soil for a general line of truck is a heavy, sandy loam with a strong 
subsoil. It should be light enough so it will not bake after a rain. Muck land 
well drained is good for most vegetables but not as early for early vegetables nor 
as sure in all seasons as upland. If your soil is heavy it is more suitable for 
small fruits than for vegetables. 

The size of the garden shou'd be regulated by the market to be supplied, 
and the capital of the gardener, but I have found that the fewer the acres the 
better the results. Other things being equal, I should say for a man and boy 
and two horses, eight acres are enough. Lay out your garden with a rod pole, 
so that the rows will come out even, and have your drives and walks at right 
angles. 

Of course you must have manure, and a compost heap is indispensable. It 
should have been added to from time to time, by drawing from town every- 
thing you could buy, and if you do a good job many are glad to give away 
manure. You can add muck, night-soil, slaughter-house refuse, feathers and 
blood from poultry slaughter houses, as well as all you can make from your 
own stock. Some works on gardening advocate seventy-five tons to the acre, 
but that would not pay in any market which I am acquainted with as far west 
as Ohio. I think, on land in good heart, from fifteen to twenty-five loads to the 
acre, plowed in, and two to five hundred pounds of superphosphate, with four 
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to eight hundred pounds of salt, or two hundred pounds of nitrate of soda, 
as a top-dressing, is plenty. Wood ashes are also good. If you can rent a 
manure spreader it will pay you to do so, as that will break it up fine, and dis- 
tribute it evenly. 


Sort MANURE AND Prorits.—Peter Henderson says: Whenever choicecan be 
made the land used-for such purpose should be as level as possible, and be of a 
nature what is known as a sandy loam; that is, a dark colored, rather sandy 
soil, overlaying a sub-soil of sand or gravel. All soils that have adhesive clay 
for their sub-soils are not so well suited for fruits or vegetables, besides requir- 
ing at least double the amount of labor for cultivation. Above all things neces- 
sary to success in growing either yegetables or fruits is manure. It may be laid 
down as a settled fact that unless manure can be obtained in sufficient quantity 
the work is not likely to be half as remunerative as where plenty of it can be 
had. The quantity of manure used per acre by market gardeners around our 
large cities 1s not less than 75 tons per acre each year, and if barn-yard manure 
is not accessible, concentrated manure, such as bond dust or superphosphates, 
should be harrowed in the land after plowing at the rate of not less than two 
tons per acre, if no other manure is used. Such large quantities of manure 
per acre will no doubt be appalling to the average farmer, as it is no unusual 
thing for a farm of 50 acres to get no more than we market gardeners put on 
a single acre; but everyone who has had experience in growing vegetables or 
fruits knows that the only true way to make the business profitable is to use 
the manure to the extent here advised. It is safe to say that the average profits 
to the market gardener in the vicinity of our large cities, where he sometimes 
pays as high as "$1.00 per acre annually for rent, is at least $300 per acre. The 
usual amount of ground cultivated by market gardeners is ten acres, and they 
think it is a poor year when their profits from that amount of land do not aver- 
age $3,000, and that too when nearly all the products are sold to. wholesale 
middlemen, in large quantities, and which before reaching the consumer, cost 
him at least double the original price paid. The farmer in most cases growing 
vegetables or fruits has a great advantage in selling direct to the consumer, and 
the small amount of land necessary for growing these crops will cost him com- 
paratively little, so that with proper attention I think there is every inducement 
for many farmers to add this profitable branch to their farm operations. 


Tomato CuLtturE.—Thos. D. Baird, of Kentucky, who has made tomato 
culture a special study, says with regard to getting tomatoes early: 


Most growers agree that planting on poor, warm soil promotes earliness, but 
my experience favors the idea that the richer the soil, if it be warm, the 
earlier the fruit. My theory is, rich soil rushes the growth and causes an 
immense foliage, but if properly pruned, the forced vigor of the plant will be 
thrown to the fruit, bringing it to earlier maturity. To satisfy myself, a 
medium soil was selected, five rows marked off four feet apart, a large shovel- 
ful of composted manure put three feet apart in the rows and thoroughly mixed 
with the soil, and the plants set. Cultivation was in the best manner to give 
a fair test. Two weeks after the plants were set two rows were heavily top- 
dressed with hen manure, and this thoroughly mixed with the soil. The fruit 
from the two rows top dressed was much larger and better shaped than that of 
the three rows not top-dressed, and gaye ripe specimens four days earlier. 

Cobden, Illinois, is a great tomato shipping point, and John McCaffrey says, 
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regarding their experience, that a tomato should never be pulled from the vine, 
until it shows unmistakable evidence of ripening on the blossom end; neither 
should it be allowed to become fully ripe on the vine. I send about two-thirds 
of my crop to market, and feed the balance to my stock, which they eat with 
evident relish. 

The most successful growers commence warming their hot-beds about the 
1st of February, and sow the seed from the 6th to the 10th of the month, 
transplanting them three times in the beds: first, 3x3 inches; second, 4x4 
inches, and last putting them into the cold frames, from eight to ten inches 
each way. ‘len inches makes by far the best plant, and when ready to set 
in the field, if properly grown, will have laterals from two to three inches 
long, the plants about ten inches tall and stalky. 

The Philadelphia Press, in speaking of the popularity of the Acme tomato, 
says: Some years ago, when the Acme tomato was first introduced, we prophe- 
sied that it would soon furnish the bulk of all the tomatoes sold in the mar- 
ket. Most writers on horticultural topics approved the Acme, “ but,’’ said 
every one, “its color will prevent its ever becoming a popular market sort.’’ 
But the result has been that this spring, from the time that the first Florida 
tomatoes arrived up to the present, the Acme color has been about the only 
color of tomatoes in our markets. The old time bright scarlet tomato is 
hardly ever seen. ‘The smooth skin and solid flesh of the Acme, combined 
with its earliness and good shipping qualities, have won the day in spite of 
the color. True, it rots badly in dry seasons, but so do most of the others, 
and it will be a long time before another sort will win its way to so general a 
popularity. 


SOUTHERN CoMPETITION.—W. F. Massey tells a good deal of truth in the 
following lines: What a depressing effect a little active competition has on 
the majority of cultivators. Years ago, before the advent of early tomatoes 
from the far south, the market gardeners around Baltimore took a pride in 
having tomatoes at least as early as July 4; but now very little effort is made 
in getting them early. ‘‘ What is the use ?’’ say the growers. ‘‘ The market 
is full of southern tomatoes.’? And yet to-day, July 13, a moderate quantity 
of near-by tomatoes are in the market and are bringing as much per bushel 
as the first tomatoes brought any season when there were no southern ones 
in market. People are always ready to give up the stale southern fruit as 
soon as the home product is ready, and as our growers here can by extra ex- 
ertions put their tomatoes into market by June 20, it is easy to be seen what 
a reward can still be reaped by those who get in ahead of their neighbors a 
week or so. Near-by tomatoes now, near the middle of July, are retailing at 
$1.60 per peck, and there are so few of them that southern tomatoes are yet 
worth $1.20 per peck, retail. Yet there is not one of our growers who could 
not, by amore intelligent management, have had one-third of his crop of 
early tomatoes in market before this. Hot-house tomatoes from Boston were 
retailing for $1 per dozen when our market gardeners were making their 
late hot-beds and growling about southern competition. Our farmers are 
finding out that on our good wheat lands they can compete in growing wheat 
with the west by better farming and getting forty to fifty bushels per acre, 
and our market gardeners around all our large cities will ere long discover 
that, by the use of brains and glass, there is just as much chance for them to 
make money as before the days of southern truck. 
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AspARAGUS.—A gardener writes Our Country Home as follows: 


Tn the season of asparagus we have little truck to market, and the teams 
are busy at spring work; so we sell it from our milk-wagon to dealers and our 
milk customers. The cartage is light, and the cash it brings in is very accept- 
able just at this time. A plantation once established is good for a generation, 
and the yearly expense of caring for it is small. Our asparagus is on warm, 
sandy loam, near buildings and poultry-house. We may have to cut the shoots 
2 or 3 times daily, and we must have it handy. Have never been troubled 
with insects, which fact we attribute largely to the fowls having a free run 
through it. Rows 5 feet apart; roots were set 2 feet apart, and 4 inches deep 
in the rows. We cut a week, and some seasons 10 days before growers whose 
fields are planted 8 inches deep. We cut at the surface, not 2 or 3 inches 
below, so all the asparagus is edible, and sells better. Stop cutting last week 
in June. At once plow twice between each row, turning the furrows away 
from the row into the center. Scatter a liberal dressing of stable manure in 
these furrows, driving the team astride the row. Plow the furrows back, 
covering the manure, and follow with shovels, rounding up all loose earth on 
the rows, 3 or 4 inches deep. ‘This buries any weeds that may have started, 
gives support fo the tops as they grow, keeping them from being broken or 
twisted by the wind. ‘The tops and crowns must be uninjured if you would 
have a good crop the next season. The field needs no further care until spring 
opens, when the tops are cleared away and burned, and the earth leveled off 
the rows with the hoe. ‘The yield is satisfactory, and the labor less than by 
any other method. 


Nutmec Me ons.—R. Brodee tells in the Canadian Horticulturist how the 
famous nutmegs of Montreal are grown: One of the principal points in grow- 
ing good melons is the saving of the seeds of good specimens. We generally 
choose the earliest to ripen, the best flavored, the best shaped, and the heaviest 
melon, for seed, and let them ripen thoroughly before saving the seed. The 
seed may be sowed in hot-beds in April, taking care to choose a warm, sunny 
time, for a couple of cold, cloudy days would cause them to damp off. The 
hot-bed may be made with fifteen inches deep of hot manure one foot broader 
than the frame, banking it all round the height of the frame with hot manure, 
and putting five or six inches of earth in the frame before putting on the glass, 
leaving it in this state for about three days till the first great heat is over, 
raking the earth over once to kill the weeds that are started. The seed may 
be sowed in five-inch pots buried in the earth close together, as many as the 
frame will contain (where pots are not available sods turned upside down in the 
beds will do as well), putting five seeds in each pot buried one inch deep. At 
the end of three or four days they may be seen coming through the ground; 
this is the time they require the closest attention, for if they get too much heat 
they will grow too fast and topple over, or if they get a chill they turn blue in 
the leaf and wilt away. The hot-bed should be kept at about eighty degrees 
heat. Melons can stand it over a hundred without injuring the plant, but it 
makes them grow too fast and tender. About the beginning of May trenches 
may be dug fourteen inches deep by two feet wide and as long as you have hot- 
bed frames to occupy the land, filling them with hot manure, being careful not 
to put in any dry straw manure, then covering it with the earth that has 
been taken out of the trenches to the depth of eight or ten inches, then put on 
the frame and glass, leaving it in this condition for twenty-four hours for the 
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earth to get warmed, raking the earth thoroughly before transplanting the 
melon plants, turning them out of the pots, putting one pot containing four 
stout plants in the center of each sash. When they make a growth of three 
or four leaves nip off the top so that they will send out side shoots for fruit. We 
need to be careful to give them air every sunny day, and closing the sashes at 
night. About the beginning of July when the vines have filled their frames 
and melons are formed the size of one’s fist, then it is time to remove the 
frames and glass, beginning graduaily to harden the plants. ‘Towards the 
ripening season it.s a good plan to put shingles or small pieces of boards 
under each melon to keep them from being infested with worms or from decay- 
ing if the ground is wet after rain. For late melons a few seeds could be sown 
in the center of each sash instead of plants transplanted from another frame. 


RHUBARB CULTURE.—Edgar Saunders in Prairie Farmer tells how to grow 
thubarb for market: For market garden culture, the practice is, to manure 
a piece of land very heavily; 100 tons to an acre for those who can get it is not 
too much. The manure is thoroughly mixed with the soil tothe depth of 18 
inches by a subsoil plow. This may seem a very expensive process, but once 
planted, a rhubarb bed will stand for years and require nothing more than an 
occasional top dressing of manure, which may be applied in spring or autumn. 
The plants in such land will require to be three feet apart each way, and will 
take about 500 plants for an acre. When a bed has become worn out, or if 
there is too great a supply in the market, a part may be advantageously forced 
for winter use. ‘This may be done in any place where a temperature of from 
45 degrees to 60 degrees can be maintained, whether in a shed-room, or under 
the green-house shelves. No particular light is necessary for the process. 
Another plan is, two or three weeks before spring opens, to cover the crowns of 
the plants by inverted barrels, filling in between with leaves, manure, or any 
fermenting substance. This will give a very early cutting. We know of some 
large growers, who force a portion each year, in commonly constructed green- 
houses, beginning say, in February. They thus extend their market from that 
time until July, when small fruits drive rhubarb out of the market. To do 
this, it is necessary to make a new plantation every year, of as many stools as 
are designed for forcing, so that the same sized plantation is always in existence, 
the oldest being annually forced. The variety called Linnzus is the earliest, 
very fine in flavor, and not quite so acid as the Victoria, but the latter is most- 
ly used by the market men. Very good results are obtained by raising from 
seed where plants can not readily be obtained, but as the seed may not produce 
all equally good, it is best to depend upon plants. 


GROWING PrckLes.—W. D. Philbrick, of Massachusetts, knows how to grow 
pickles on a large scale, and how to work them up. He tells in short his 
method: 


Pickles grow well upon almost any land in good heart; they like a freshly 
plowed sod and land that is a little moist or damp, but not wet. Fresh horse 
manure suits them as well as any dressing, but it must be well mixed with the 
soil. The seed may be put in from June 30 to July 4, in rows five or six feet 
apart. Those planted at the earlier date usually bear the heavier crop, but it 
is not always convenient to get them in early. They are frequently grown as a 
second crop, after peas or early cut grass, and are a very handy crop for break- 
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ing up greensward. Flat turnips may be sown among them at the last hoeing, 
and make a fair crop after the frost has killed the vines. 

The pickles are preserved for winter and spring sale ‘by salting; molasses 
hogshead answer very well for one year, but the wooden hoops soon break. 
Linseed oil casks are better, but more expensive, and I know one large estab- 
ilshment where the pickles are all salted in cisterns underground, built of brick 
and cement. ‘The brine for salting pickles must be strong enough to float a 
potato; if a little stronger it will do no harm, but if too strong it will wilt the 
pickles and injure them. They must be kept carefully under the brine, and 
the brine should be drawn off and poured over them two or three times within 
the first week after they are salted, otherwise they get too fresh on top and 
spoil. The brine will ferment slightly, but this does no harm. Watch them 
often to make sure the brine covers them all, and keep a little brine on the 
cover for the first week. Peppers, beans, cauliflowers, etc., are salted in the 
same manner for mixed pickles. When wanted for sale, the pickles are scooped 
out of the brine with a common fisherman’s dip-net, placed in fresh water, 
which must be changed to or three times a day till the pickles are quite fresh. 
If astream of fresh water can be made to flow through them, all the better. 
When quite fresh they are taken out of the water and placed directly in vine- 
gar, which may be spiced with pickled peppers, or West India peppers, or all- 
spice, or with anything else the trade demands. With vinegar at fifteen cents 
per gallon, you ought to be able to make pickles at a profit. The white wine 
or whisky vinegar mostly used for the purpose, costs about twenty to twenty- 
five cents per gallon. 


SquasH CuLTURE.—Henry Stewart says that squash enjoy heavier and 
moister soil than the melon and cucumber tribe, and the most loamy field or 
corner, where the moisture is long retained, either naturally or by the most 
thorough cultivation, should be chosen for it. It is also a profuse glutton, 
and will not object to take a whole compost heap for its individual property, 
so that the soil should be prepared by plowing in as much manure as can be 
secured, as a beginning, to be supplemented by a liberal supply in the hill, 
and an additional sprinkling of rich fertilizer on the surface. ‘‘ Nothing 
comes of nothing,’’ and if the crop is given nothing it simply gives it back 
again, and although the squash is a succulent vegetable, yet its-seeds, its 
flesh, and even its rind, are remarkably rich in all the elements which are 
abundantly found only in rich soils. And therefore if one would have 
squashes one must feed the soil well. 

Squashes need a good deal of room, and we would put the hills nine feet 
apart. It pays to make these hills special storehouses of food for the plant. 
At nine feet apart there are 540 hills to theacre, and giving forty pounds of 
manure to the hill, in addition to fifteen loads plowed in, would require 
about twenty-five loads to the acre. This manure is more easily spread by 
dropping the manure from the cart or wagon at every nine feet each way, and 
carefully keeping them in line. A load will make twenty-two heaps of about 
one hundred pounds to the heap; a little more than half of this is spread 
towards the outside of the square, and the rest is spread thickly at each 
center. By plowing the manure under in narrow lands or ridges and mark- 
ing the cross lines, we get the places for the hills and save all spade work in 
digging in manure. 

Rather late planting is desirable so as to get the various insect pests at 
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work on the earlier crops and out of the way if possible. The small striped 
beetle is the first of these pests which must be looked after as soon as the 
plants appear above the ground; with him come the small black flea beetles. 
Both of these are ‘‘ fixed ’’ by dusting the plants with white hellebore. It 
is not necessary to harrow before planting ; this may be done afterward and 
serve as cultivation, and the hills may be dressed over with a hand-rake. 
The seeds will come up more quickly and certainly if planted edgewise in the 
soil. 

As soon as this work is out of the way, the squash grower had better make 
a supply of the kerosene emulsion for the use and behoof of the squash bug 
and the-squash vine borer, as well as several other pestiferous insects which 
torment him. This consists of one pound of whale-oil soap dissolved in one 
gallon of hot water, and to this one pint of kerosene oil is added and well 
beaten into a smooth emulsion. ‘This is sprayed over the vine and a small 
quantity is poured on to the stem so that it runs down into the soil and pro- 
tects this vulnerable part of the plant. ‘To engourage the production of 
fruit the ends of the leading vines are pinched off when they begin to tres- 
pass on to the neighboring hills, and the growth of lateral branches is thus 
forced, and these only bear the fertile flowers. This part of the cultivation 
is one of the greatest importance, and if neglected one will have splendid 
vines but very little fruit. A yield of seven tons to the acre is a very com- 
mon one, and four fruits of seven pounds each to each hill will make this 
weight. 


Lima BEANS IN Corn.—A. G, Chase tells New York Tribune readers that 
Lima beans can be raised among corn just as well as or better than on poles. 
He says: If time serves I plant but two beans to the hill (in corn 34 by 4 
feet apart), taking pains to put the bean eye downward from one inch to an 
inch-and-a-half deep. If in too much of a hurry to do this I drop about four 
beans down carelessly to each hill. If corn is planted nearer than above, 
plant beans in every other row. This bean cannot be harvested all at one 
picking. I went over mine last season five or six times. To perfect itself it 
needs considerable shade. It will then have the green tint that makes it so 
delicate. 

If more than two vines grow to a hill they may pull the stalks down some, 
but I have been unable to detect any harm to the corn, and one-fourth acre 
so planted will give any family all they can use, and one acre, carefully har- 
vested, cleaned and sold in ordinary markets, will bring in a sum not to be 
despised by any farmer. ‘The idea of planting eye-down is that the bean is 
so large and heavy it often breaks the young shoot in its endeavor to lift the 
bean up sidewise. By planting the eye down (i. e.) on its edge, the most of 
the resistance is overcome. People often fail in getting a stand of this and 
other large beans, and blame the seed, when it is their own fault. 


MusHroom Cutture.—J. B. Rogers tellsin American Garden how mush- 
rooms are grown at Nichols’ farm, Milburn, New Jersey: This place is 
noted for the fine mushrooms it sends to the New York market, and which 
sell at a remuneratory price. 

Here an old hot-house has been changed into a house for mushroom cul- 
ture. ‘All the glass and sashes have been removed and the sides and roof 
boarded up. Small rooms are partitioned off, and beds arranged somewhat 
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after the manner of berths in state-rooms of steam-boats. Heat can be sup- 
plied when needed. 

Horse manure freshly made is the basis of the heating material for the beds. 
The coarsest part of the straw is removed, yet leaving a.good proportion of 
the short, say a foot long, with the dropping. The manure heap is turned over 
two or three times until the violent heat and smell have left it. Thus pre- 
pared, the manure is placed in the beds to the depth of about fifteen inches— 
in a manner similar to that of making the hot-beds—and left to heat again. 
If found to remain too cool it is covered with hay to assist in’ raising the tem- 
perature. Should the heat rise over 120° Fahr., the beds are made over again. 
When the heat is at about 98°—never above this—it is time for spawning. 
English spawn is preferred to the French. 

The spawn is placed in lumps about the size of hens’ eggs, every eight inches 
and four inches deep. In ten or twelve days it is examined to see if the threads 
of the spawn have penetrated all parts of the surface, when it ‘will be found 
that the threads have followed along the straw contained in the heap. In case 
all straw has been removed, more time is required. 

As soon as the spawn has penetrated the mass, inverted sods, taken from 
good, rich soil, about two inches deep, are placed over the entire bed. In 
from four to six weeks, the mushroom will generally appear over the surface. 
For early crops the beds are made in September, for the later in November. 
The best temperature for a mushroom-house is 65°; if much above this the 
mushrooms run to stem, if below 50° they cease to grow, and between 50° and 
60° they are very apt to become tough. In very cold weather artificial heat is 
provided. These beds will supply mushrooms from two to three months. 
Water is given only when necessary, and then only in small quantity at a time, 
in order not to dampen off the stems. 

One of the greatest enemies to the mushroom is the wood-louse. To guard 
against this the house and beds have to be kept very clean, and all the wood- 
work is thoroughly whitewashed. 


CiorH For Hor-BEeps.—This is what one who has had experience says about 
the use of cloth for hot-beds: 


I have used simply cotton sheeting, but for earlier use and to render the 
cloth air tight and warmer, use the following preparation: One quart raw linseed 
oil, one ounce pulverized sugar of lead, and two ounces pulverized rosin. Heat 
in an iron kettle till all is dissolved, and apply with a brush, while hot, to the 
muslin while stretched over a frame. Endeavor to apply when two successive 
clear days can be had to dry it well before placing it over the vapor and heat of 
a bed. ; 

Ready for use, these cost in money $1.25, and in labor enough to make the 
entire cost nearly equal the interest on glass for one year, In careful hands 
they will serve three seasons. They do not gather heat so rapidly during the 
day as glass, and hence there is less danger of burning or drawing plants; nor 
do they throw heat so fast at night, and so need less covering. Fitting tight to 
the frames they admit of no drafts, undergo no sudden changes, and suffer 
little from dampening off. Old gardeners are usually prejudiced against them 
at first thought, but I notice after once trying them they anually increase their 
number, finding them a cheap way of increasing their beds, causing no break- 
age like glass in careless hands, and are stored at less expense, and answer 
many other uses during the year. 
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KEEPING VEGETABLES.—Henderson tells how market gardeners keep their 
vegetables in winter about New York city: 


A piece of ground as dry as possible is chosen; if not naturally dry, provision. 
must be made to carry off the water, lower than the bottom of the pit. The 
pit is dug from three to four feet deep, about six feet wide, and of the length 
required; the roots are then packed in sections of say two feet wide across the 
pit, and only to the hight of the ground level. Between the sections, a space 
of six inches is left, which is filled up with soil level to the top; this leaves the 
pit filled up two feet wide in roots, and six inches of soil, and so on until the 
whole is finished. The advantage of this is, that it is merely a series of small pits,. 
holding from three to five barrels of roots, which can be taken out for market 
without exposing the next section, as it is closed off by the six inches of soil be- 
tween. Also that we find that roots of all kinds keep safer when in small bulk 
than when large quantities are thrown into one pit together. In covering, the 
top is rounded so as to throw off the water, with a layer from eighteen inches 
to two feet of soil. This way of preserving roots, with perhaps the exception 
of potatoes, is much preferable to keeping them in a cellar or root house, as 
they are not only fresher, retaining more of their natural flavor and color, but 
far fewer of them are lost by decaying than when exposed to the air and vary- 
ing temperature of the cellar. ‘ 

CULTURE oF TomatToEs.—Thomas L. Brown of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
writes concerning tomato culture: The tomato crop is always a profitable one 
if it receives the attention commensurate with its importance. Growers have 
learned the lesson that the old plan of setting anything that is a tomato plant, 
no matter how weak or spindling its growth, will not answer in growing this 
vegetable profitably. A weak, spindling plant is soon toppled over by the ever 
watchful cut-worm, and if the grower is so fortunate as not to have the com- 
pany of this gourmand, a high wind will soon make havoc witha plantation of 
such stock. T haye known an acre to be completely swept away by an afternoon’s 
wind. In our country we have another insect enemy to meet in the potato-bug,and 
a few crunches of his mandibles will use up a small plant; when, with a stocky 
plant, which has some wood fiber in its trunk, it takes quite a company of them to 
make it succumb, and they are liable to attract the attention of the grower 
from their numbers if the attempt is made. Then to expect a crop we must 
start with the best of plants. But to grow them requires time, room and care. 
I sow my seed in the green-house, or hot-bed, from the first to the middle of 
March. The seed should be sown thinly—this is important. The plants need 
room to “ spread themselves” from the very outset. From the seed-bed they 
should be transplanted as early as the weather will permit, into a cold frame, 
and given from four to six inches space between the plants. For the crop lam 
growing this year the plants were given eight inches space each way, and I was 
better satisfied with the result than ever before. It is a great blunder to plant 
upon the same ground two years in succession. In transplanting to the open, 
growing with the soil about the plants (and this is managed by having them 
in shallow boxes), there is no checking of growth, and this is absolutely essen- 
tial to success. 

I am not particular about securing a rich piece of land. A piece of worn 
land that has been idle for a year or two, then given aalressing of long manure, 
will grow good tomatoes. But Ido want to give the vines plenty of room— 
five feet each way is none too much. There is one advantage in using a piece 
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of land foul with weeds. There is no temptation to neglect cultivation. Upon 
a quick soil, with good stock and the above management, there is little ques- 
tion about securing an excellent crop. 

In case the fruit becomes diseased, as is the case in many fields this season, 
every effort should be made to destroy every vestige of it asit appears. It is 
liable to do more injury where the crop has been grown on the same ground for 
a number of seasons. 


WINTERING SquasHeES.—This is what James J. H. Gregory says, and 
he knows, if anybody does, how to manage the squash: No one can keep 
squashes to advantage until he has learned to keep the temperature of the 
storehouse near the freezing point and yet not endanger the squashes. 
From a want of this knowledge almost all squash-houses are kept at too high 
a temperature, and as a consequence the squashes lose in weight and quality, 
and, if they are Hubbards, in appearance also, losing their fine dark-green 
color and becoming a reddish, rusty hue. After squashes are stored, the 
great desiderata are a low temperature and a dry air. Should the weather 
be mild in the course of the winter, never be tempted to open doors and 
windows unless the air is dry—a very uncommon thing in winter. If it is 
desirable to air the squash-house, select a dry day when not very cold, start 
up the fire and open the roof-windows. 

Squashes that were grown in a wet season will rot most in winter, and 
vice versa. Other things being equal, the keeping of squashes depends 
largely on the hygrometric state of the air—in other words, the dryer the 
air the better they will keep. This is the reason squashes keep better in a 
house than in a cellar. The house is no warmer, but the air is dryer. In 
dry, sandy cellars, by the aid of a fire they can be kept about as well as in a, 
house built for the purpose. In dry cellars they will generally keep till 
January or February very well if the external air is kept from them. Sev- 
eral years ago I lost about twenty-five tons of squashes in ten days, from 
having the warm, damp air of a January thaw in the cellar. After squashes 
are stored the less they can be handled the better, and in cellars it is often 
better to let a few rot than to sort them over and cull out the imperfect ones, 
for after such a process they usually decay faster than before. 

If apples, squashes, or any other fruits are gathered ripe, the next step is 
to decay, but if they are not fully ripe they have this intermediate step to 
take before decaying. Heat is an agent in promoting progress in each of 
these steps, hence the less heat abeve a freezing temperature in which 
squashes can be kept, other conditions being equal, the longer they will 
keep. The very small ones, commonly fed to the stock, are among the very 
best to keep, provided they are stored in the warmest part of the building. 
Late in spring they are salable at a high figure. Out of 500 pounds of such 
squashes stored so near my stove that the outer tier cooked with the heat, I 
found but about ten pounds of defective ones when I overhauled them near 
April for the first time. Squashes planted near June 1 will usually keep 
better than those planted earlier, on the same principle that the Roxbury 
Russet and Baldwin keep better than the Porter, etc., the former not being 
nee when gathered. The order in Nature is that fruit shall ripen before it 

ecays. 


Grow Ontons.—An acre of onions, says Joseph Harris in the Weekly Press, 
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will afford hoeing and weeding enough to keep the boys and girls out of mis- 
chief—and money enough to lessen the cares and anxieties of the mother and 
father. Onions want rich land, but 750 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre, 
and 400 pounds of superphosphate will make any of our ordinary land richer, 
for the first crop of onions, than seveuty-five tons of barnyard manure. This 
‘is true, no doubt, as far as it goes. But how about the potash? 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Live Wett.—In Our Country Home we find the following: 


The farmer can be the very best liver in the land, just as easily as not, and 
he should be. He has his choice of the world’s produce. He holds a first 
mortgage on the herds and flocks. The crops and fruits of the earth are his 
to begin with, and he should “fare sumptuously every day.” Why not? He 
will be all the better man, and better farmer for it, and it is his duty as wellas 
his privilege. The only reason that he does not, is that, he has permitted him-, 
self and his family to get ints a rut of beef and cabbage, pork and potatoes, 
that he finds it diffiicult to get out of. This is all wrong from every point of 
view. He should get out, he must get out, if he would make the most of him- 
self and his family, and now is the time to make a beginning. Here’s spring, 
with all its gardening opportunities—improve them. Enlarge the bound- 
aries of the garden, and enlarge your ideas of gardening at the same time. 
Plan with liberal views, and plant with a liberal hand. Is the old garden 
cramped? Turn it over to the women for the herbs, and a “‘posy bed,” and 
go out to the nearest side of the corn-field, and make a garden big enough in 
which to spread yourself. Make the rows as long as the field is wide, and as 
far apart as will admit your cultivator or horse-hoe, and some space to spare, 
and in them plant something besides onions and cabbage. Take the catalogue 
of the best seedsman you know, and let the whole list of vegetables, from 
artichokes to turnips, be represented by one or two of the best sorts. Plant 
every third row with some one of the “small fruits,’ giving it an extra liberal 
share of space. Now give this side of the corn-field a little extra attention 
during the season. Let it be the first when you begin to “cultivate,” the last 
when you finish up. You will never miss the time, and you will live better 
than you have ever lived before. 


CELERY IN Beps.—People having but limited area for garden might grow 
celery in beds successfully, and have a good quality of product. We give 
below a very full account of how it is done in Maryland, on a large scale. 
It is from the pen of a Country Gentleman correspondent: 

The plants are such as are usually grown from seed sown in the open ground 
in April. Planting is usually begun late in July, and for that which is to be 
kept until spring, not until August 15. We usually plant celery in ground that 
has been heavily manured in spring and planted in lettuce or some other early 
erop that is soon out of the way. As soon as this crop is off, the land is 
plowed, cultivated, rolled, and harrowed until it is perfectly fine. The beds 
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are planted on the surface, and are five feet wide, and a space of ground eight 
feet or more wide is left between each bed for earthing up. In planting, a line 
is stretched along one side of the bed, and a board, five feet long and one foot 
wide, having notches on both its edges six inches apart, is placed across the bed 
at right angles with the line. Tbe planters stand on this board and set a plant 
at each notch. The board is then turned over, and the process repeated to the 
end of the bed, thus putting the plants six inches apart, in rows one foot 
asunder. Care must be used to keep the planting board perpendicular to the 
line, so as to keep the rows straight. Nothing further is necessary, except 
weeding and cultivating, until the earthing-up process is commenced. 

For earthing-up, two boards about nine inches wide, and long enough to pro- 
ject eighteen inches on each side when laid across the bed, are used. The pro- 
jecting portions are tapered so as to be used as handles. In earthing, two men 
work together on opposite sides of the bed. The earthing boards are placed 
on edge crosswise the bed, between two rows of plants, and are supported in 
position by pegs driven in the soilat each end. The space between the boards 
is then filled with earth, and the workmen, taking hold of the ends of the 
boards, bring their upper edges together with a few sharp raps, so as to leave 
the earth standing in a sharp ridge between the rows. ‘The boards are then 
moved to the next rows, and the process repeated. Boys follow the hillers, and 
grasping each plant with the left hand, draw the earth closely around with the 
right, so as to prevent the earth getting into the hearts of the plants. As the 
celery grows, this process is repeated, care being always used to carry up on 
each side of the bed a neat bank of earth twelve to eighteen inches thick. 
By the last of November, or early in December, we are apt to have hard freez- 
ing, and earth is then filled in entirely over the bed, completely covering the 
tops for several inches. As the weather grows severe, the beds are covered a 
foot deep with leaves from the woods, and cornstalks are laid over all to keep 
the leaves from blowing off. The covering of leaves enables us to dig at any 
time in winter, and it is only dug as used or marketed. To my taste, celery 
kept in this way is much better than that which has been lifted and stored, as 
the latter is less crisp and brittle. 


JUNE Poratoes.—Henry Ives of Batavia, N. Y., says: With the present 
cheap transportation facilities from the South, it does not pay farmers in this 
latitude to force extra early potatoes for market, but it is easy to secure a fami- 
ly supply considerably in advance of the season by a little care. Prepare a cold 
frame, which is cheaper and less trouble than a hot-bed, on the sunny side of 
some fence or building, with facilities for covering when the nights are cold. 
The soil should be light and fine. At the time when the bed is prepared cut 
some tubers of a good early variety in two, lengthwise, and lay them on a 
chamber floor where there are abundant light and some heat., In ten or twelve 
days after leveling down the bed, place the seed close together, with the cut 
side down, and cover with an inch and a half of soil, which should be patted 
tightly down. Sift another half-inch over this. Put on the glass and protect 
from the cold. This should be done four or five weeks before early planting 
time. When this time arrives the tubers in the bed will have made a stocky 
growth. Prepare the ground and lift the sets, earth and all, carefully trans- 
ferring a single piece to each hill. Plant well into the ground so as to cover 
the greater part of the tops, and cultivate as you would an ordinary crop. 


FRESH CABBAGE ALL WINTER.— Cabbage may generally be left in the garden 
60 
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or field till the middle of November without much risk, says the Indiana Farm- 
er. About that time, prepare a trench six inches deep and of any desirable 
length. Lift the cabbages carefully with a spade, injuring the roots as little 
as possible, and set them in the trench close together, and fill the trench, so as 
to leave the cabbage planted with barely the head above ground. Plant astake 
every five or six feet in the row, so as to support a ridge pole, and finish with a 
good coat of straw. The cabbage will remain in a good growing condition, 
and the absence of light will bleach most of the green leaves, as celery is 
bleached. When the cabbage is to be used, the heads should be cut off with a 
knife, leaving the stalk in the ground to furnish early greens. A good rick of 
corn fodder may be substituted for the boards and straw. 


THe Farm GARDEN.—Most gardeners would laugh at our advice, but we 
are now talking to farmers who have a small garden. If your garden is a 
little pent-up affair, with a fence around it, in which your work is mostly 
done by hand, we urge that the whole system be changed. A farmer cannot 
afford to cultivate a garden that way. He must, to make the garden profita- 
ble, do most of the work with a horse. It is better to have two or three rows 
along the edge of the cornfield devoted to the smaller garden truck than to 
have a little patch with beds in it that requires hand-labor entirely to tend it. 
It does not make any difference if carrots, lettuce, salsify, parsnips and peppers 
grow in one row forty rods long, if they are only grown. The reason that so 
few farmhouses are supplied with vegetables is due to the unfortunate method 
of gardening pursued. ‘There are a number of farmers’ gardens we see each 
summer upon which a large portion of the contents is put in every spring and 
the seeds sown, but after this no attention is given to it, and weeds of enor- 
mous growth are the leading crop every season. ‘There is one farmer of our 
acquaintance who has half a dozen rows across a large field given up to the 
garden, and in these he grows everything needed in the family in the way of 
small fruits and vegetables. The horse and cultivator do most of the work 
and the aggregate expense of caring for each row is not much more than if it 
were planted to potatoes. In sowing seeds a great many people make the 
mistake of planting too deep. Nearly all of the smaller garden seeds if covered 
with a light sprinkling of fine soil and pressed down with the foot are in good 
shape to grow. We prefer the pressure of the foot to any rolling that can be 
done.—S. (Y. Lent. 


A Succession oF BreEts.—A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker 
writes that when the Egyptian beet was first introduced the Bassano was dis- 
paraged and pushed aside. Next came the Eclipse, and the Egyptian was 
said to bea poor kind. Notwithstanding, the Bassano is still for all eating 
purposes, one of the best early beets we have. When putting the Eclipse on 
its first trial, I could not help thinking, ‘‘ Well, you may be everything that 
is lovely just now, but wait a little while, and you too will be relegated to a 
back seat.’’ Is it really necessary to disparage and utterly condemn a good 
old vegetable of any kind for the purpose of introducing a new one? I think 
there is a better way. If one should sow at the sdme time a row of the Eclipse, 
the Egyptian, and the Bassano, he would have a succession of really good 
beets. 


Horse RapisH.—Charles E. Parnell is responsible for these notes on a 
very valuable vegetable: Horse radish should be planted as early in the sea- 
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son as possible, or just as soon as the ground can be properly prepared, and 
if large roots are desired, the soil cannot be made too rich and deep. In 
planting, always use sets. ‘These are the rootlets or branches of the main 
root, which are too small for table use. They are cut into pieces about four 
or five inches in length, and in such a manner that there will be no danger 
of setting the roots upside down. Sets planted upside down will never make 
good roots. 

Some persons always insist on planting the crowns of horse radish instead 
of sets; but I would not advise any one to do this, as it not only destroys the 
most valuable part of the roots, but the crowns produce only a mass of root- 
lets that are only fit for use as sets for another season’s planting. 

Horse radish should be dug out in the fall, and on no account should it be 
left over for another season. If this is done, the main root will become 
partially rotten, and assume such a woody texture as to render it entirely 
unfit for use. 


CELERAIC.—E. S. Goff writes: Why is not the celeraic more esteemed? 
I regard it as one of the best vegetables we have for late winter and spring 
use. The flavor is more marked and delicate than that of celery, and it lacks 
the stringiness that the latter vegetable has when cooked. Packed in sand 
during the winter, the roots remain plump, and the flavor becomes more 
delicate the longer they are kept. It may be grown without hilling up, and 
is as easily kept as beets or parsnips. 


WHEN MELONS ARE Rree.—Many people are puzzled to know just when the 
melon is ripe enough to eat, and Mr. Thomas D. Baird enumerates the symp- 
toms of maturity as follows in the American Garden: ‘The rinds of melons 
when left on the vines to mature, generally become hard and the pulp brittle, 
and when, under pressure, you hear the inside crack or give way, it may be 
regarded as a sure sign that the melon is ripe, and has matured well on the 
vine. Ifa melon remains on the vine until properly matured, the side that 
lies on the ground will be found to have changed from white to a pale yellow, 
and, upon close examination, numerous small pimples will be noticed on the 
surface, particularly on the outer edge. These pimples never appear on those 
that are not ripe or have been prematurely pulled. Sometimes the desirable 
pale yellow color is produced prematurely by turning this part of the melon to 
the sun for a day or two, but the yellow thus produced is of much deeper shade. 
This, in connection with the absence of pimples, will readily tell the experi- 
enced eye how the color was produced. If the skin will readily peel, leaving 
a hard, shelly appearance, it is a good indication that a melon is ripe; and. 
also if it has a dull brown appearance. All these signs are rarely seen at the 
same time, but the presence of any one is sufficient to indicate the ripeness of a 
melon. 


QuaLity First.—The Garden (London) says: One cause that has helped to 
bring about the prevailing rage for mere bulk and shape has been the way in 
which prizes have often been and still are awarded to vegetables at exhibitions. 
How frequently does it happen that the collections in which potatoes, smooth 
and handsome, but waxy; big-podded, flayorless peas; beans with immense 
pods, yet tasteless, and others to match, are placed before collections competing 
in which the things shown are much better to eat, although less taking to the eye. 
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So notorious has this become that numbers of new varieties of vegetables have 
been brought out in which the highest point claimed for them was that their 
fine appearance constituted them first-class exhibition sorts. No one is likely 
to object to vegetables because they are shapely in appearance; but their legiti- 
mate use is wholly utilitarian. The object in exhibiting them should be todraw 
attention to varieties that are best for use. To allow a handsome appearance 
to have any weight in making up for shortcomings in the requisite edible qual- 
ities is as inconsistent a proceeding as could well be imagined, yet in vegetable 
competitions it is no unusual occurrence to see this done. 

Horticultural exhibitions have now become so general that nearly every town 
and village has its show, and I have always held that these competitive displays 
have an influence in promoting a taste for gardening to an extent that nothing 
else can. But when a course of procedure creeps in that gives preference to 
appearance before usefulness in things such as vegetables that there is no ob- 
ject in encouraging the cultivation of except for their use, then the exhibitions so 
far become harmful. ; . 

Big soapy sorts of potatoes, fine looking, flavorless peas and other vegetable 
wonders, if not good to eat, are good for nothing so far as the consumer is con- 
cerned. 


GREEN PEAs.—The following counsel from Philadelphia Press is excellent: 


Every spring brings the inquiry from some novice how to secure the earliest 
and best peas. And no wonder, for there is a sharp relish in the first dish of 
green peas with the roast lamb that even the earlier cutting of asparagus or 
lettuce or the crisp radishes from the cold frame has not dulled. It was not 
many years ago when the first green peas were thought to be on schedule time 
if they were ready to eat on the Fourth of July, but the gardeners’ art has 
now fixed the date a good month earlier. In the first place, never plant a pea 
for home use that isn’t wrinkled. The buckshot varieties may be had a few 
hours earlier, but they are only fit to sell. Again, the very first planting can 
be started in the house. Soak them in water and let them sprout and you 
gain a few days. Do this pretty soon and get your ground ready for one row 
just as soon as the frost will let you. If the weather comes on freezing cold 
after your peas are sprouted, lay them away in a cool room and they will take 
no hurt for a week or even a fortnight, although we have never kept them 
quite so long. If youdon’t like to soak them, plant in a box in a thin layer 
of damp sand, and keep in a moderately warm place. What variety? Well, 
there may be a better one than Laxton’s Alpha, but after many trials we have 
found none. Drop them thickly in a wide row and do not cover very deeply, 
not more than an inch, and drop a little horse manure over them, just for a 
little protection from the freezing of the surface, that may come before they 
are well up. ‘This is the very earliest planting, and it can not be made too 
soon after the ground can be worked. 

For the next crop, wait a week or so until the weather is more settled. Then 
prepare for four rows at once. Plant Alphas in the first, McLean’s little gem 
in the second, Advancer in the third and Champion of England in the last, 
and if planted on the same day they will come on in succession. A week 
later you can make another planting of Champion, putting them in deeper, 
from four to six inches at least, and this will give you peas until the last of 
July. 


Savoy CasBAGES.—A correspondent of the same journal says, that if 
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people were better informed in regard to the delicious quality of the Savoy 
cabbages there would be less eagerness to secure mammoth drumheads, whose 
only merit lies in their size. ‘The Savoys are generally small, but can be more 
closely planted, and, therefore, give more heads to the acre than the big coarse 
kinds. In delicious taste they are only excelled by the Brussels sprouts, a 
form of cabbage producing little heads up the stem. ‘The latter, however, are 
not reliable in this country. 


THE Famity Pickite.—James J. Baird says that a square rod of ground, 
well exposed to warmth and light of sun, is sufficient for production: 
of as many cucumbers as a family will use. Sink a barrel, its sides 
well perforated, just beneath the surface of the ground; fill it with 
compost of stable manure—if poultry manure is mixed in all the better; 
cover this with a little straw. ‘Then plant on the outside near the bar- 
rel four hills of cucumbers, the hills being well stirred and enriched 
with good soil; give good cultivation. Lay brush around for vines to 
run over. Keep the contents of barrel well watered, and an abundant 
crop may be expected. For usual mode of cultivation: Form low, flat 
hills of rich soil; if not rich make it so with compost of well-rotted manure 
and rich soil; that from the woods is best. Poultry manure so composted 
is as good if not better. Thoroughly mix the compost with soil. The hills 
should be as much as three feet across and eight or ten inches deep, and not 
more than four inches above ground. Plant about fifteen seeds in a hill one 
inch deep, the soil ightly pressed down on them. When well up thin out 
to two or three plants of the most vigorous growth. Cultivate with a hoe, 
and preferably in the early morning. Cotton, paper or rags, saturated with 
a solution of salt and copperas, laid around the vines—not touching—over 
this a little dirt, to hold in place and to retard evaporation, is perhaps the 
most effectual against the insect pests. Dusting with gypsum is very good. 
Cucumbers may be started early under glass or by kitchen fire; plant three 
or four seeds in sod turned bottom up, and when plants and weather are 
ready set the sod out in the hill. 


CELERY FOR Home Usz.—Prof. C. H. Davis tells readers of the N. Y. Tri- 
bune that for seven months—from August 15, 1885, to March 19, 1886—he 
was not without good celery, white and crisp; for five months he had an abun- 
dance for a large family. As this supply was raised in a common garden, with 
no special soil or appliances, for home use only, a plain statement of how it. 
was done may be of service to those who suppose the culture too difficult for 
*prentice hands. ‘The ground was plowed the latter part of April, soon as dry 
enough; planted to Little Gem peas, in rows four feet apart. When fairly up 
they were cultivated, and Early Ontario potatoes planted in rows between the 
peas, except that two spaces were set with early celery for summer use, 100: 
plants. The last week in July alternate rows of potatoes were dug, and rows 
of celery set eight feet apart, 300 plants, for fall use. About August 10, 200 
plants for winter use were put out. This last planting should have been 300: 
plants to make a full supply for winter and spring for a family of ten to fifteen. 
The plants were set six inches apart in the row; eight inches would be better, 
where the ground is made as rich as it should be. 

As the soil was not more than ten inches deep and underlaid with clay, he 
made it deeper by throwing out for the celery rows about six inches of top soik 
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and then six inches more, keeping them separate. He then filled the trenches 
nearly full of top soil, well-rotted manure, hen manure, and wood ashes, mix- 
ing them thoroughly. The trenching would not have been necessary had the 
soil been sufficiently deep and rich for the roots, which run very deep in good 
soil. With exception of the plants intended for winter, the celery was banked 
up gradually, as it grew. At the first banking, the ground was first loosened 
with hoe, then each plant taken separately in left hand and dirt enough drawn 
around it with right hand to hold the leaves together and upright. Afterward, 
more earth was brought up to the plant, from time to time, with hoe or spade. 
The plants for winter were dug in early November and packed close in a trench 
one foot wide and as deep as the plants were high. The soil was filled in close 
to the plants at the sides, and the plants covered with leaves six inches deep. 
In December as many more leaves were put over. With this protection the 
celery kept well. ; 


ASPARAGUS IN SHALLOW Beps.—In the face of the contmuously reiterated 
advice to plant asparagus deeply, it is refreshing to hear the testimony of one 
of the most practical Tribune correspondents on the other side. He says: 


It is surprising how pertinaciously many gardeners adhere to the erroneous 
practice of burying asparagus several inches deep when setting the roots. If 
for no other reason than to stimulate growth, the roots should be close to the 
surface; but what is of far more importance, is to secure a tender, succulent 
stem, which the underground method rarely accomplishes. The finest flavored 
asparagus is that grown all above ground, and forced by an abundance of rich, 
stimulating manure, in deep, light soil. The hard, stringy, white stems one 
finds so often on the tables of hotels may be handsome to look at, but are not 
satisfying to the appetite, and generally are the result of the above named 
burying process. 


Tomators STaRTED IN OpEN Grounp.—E. S. Goff, upon whom we draw at 
will, says: 

Grant that by early sowing, transplanting, and careful hot-bed nursing, ripe 
tomatoes may be secured ten days earlier than by sowing the seed early in the 
open ground, the stubborn fact remains, that if we count the time required for 
the plants to grow from the seed to the first ripe fruit, we shall find it decidedly 
shorter in the plants grown in the open ground, account for it how we may. 
For the past two seasons I have grown so large a number of crossed seedlings 
of the tomato that I could not afford them hot-bed room. Both seasons I have 
been surprised at the early maturity of their fruit, as well as by the fact that the 
young plants were not injured by late spring frosts. Who ever knew a tomato 
plant that came up from self-sown seed to be injured by frost in spring? I 
venture the guess that if we were to do away with hot-beds, we should have, 
before many generations, tomatoes that would ripen their fruit as early as, and 
be far more hardy, than our hot-bed plants. 


WORKINGMEN’S GARDENS.—W. H. Bull supports the hint found in our pref- 
atory note in the following: A neighbor is a superior wood-turner, earning 
from $3 to $10 per day, but haying irregular work at his trade. One mile 
from the railroad he bought two and a half acres of land and built a house and 
later a barn. He now keeps a horse ; works at his trade winters, and in spring 
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and summer cultivates his land in garden crops, and uses his horse to market 
the vegetables in the city four miles away. He receives over $300 yearly from 
his acres, hires no help, but fills up his spare time in the garden; has vegeta- 
bles for his own table, and is well paid for his labor. 

Another acquaintance, foreman in a foundry, has three or more acres. His 
horse carries him back and forth to his work; and after his day’s labor is done 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon he works the land, raising peas, early cabbage, 
potatoes, and other garden crops, besides hay for his horse. Fruit of all kinds 
of his own raising, and from varieties of his own selection, add to his income. 
He finds this a happy mingling of city and country life, though he lives but 
two miles out. 

Another townsman went four miles out and bought a sandy but well-watered 
tract—a place so much run down that neighbors volunteered the remark that 
he would not be able to get a living where another had failed, being new to the 
business. For two or three years he followed his trade of machinist some; but 
as the land began to develop under his care the trade was abandoned, that he 
might raise milk and finally vegetables, and now with nice buildings, fences, 
cows, etc., he can lend money to those who said he would fail. 


CULINARY HINTS. 


A Goop SaLap.—A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune describes what 
he terms second-best salad: Next to coss lettuce—the perfection of a salad, 
with its cool, crisp refreshing flavor, but which I cannot grow, owing to our 
hot, dry climate—I unhesitatingly prefer endive, and this is a daily dish on 
my table all summer. To have it in perfection requires richness of soil; in 
fact all vegetables that we desire to be succulent and consequently crisp 
should have a very liberal supply of manure. A moderate amount of moist- 
ure is likewise beneficial, as endive is liable to produce weak, limp foliage in 
a dry spot where the onion would flourish. It dislikes having its roots dis- 
turbed, hence the seed must be sown in shallow drills where the plants are 
toremain. If sown pretty thickly, after the needful thinning out the rows 
should stand well filled. As the plant reaches full size, presenting the ap- 
pearance of a sprawling dandelion, gather the leaves up in a compact bunch 
some dry day, and tie securely with bass-bark or similar soft substance. 
This bleaching cannot be dispensed with, as herein lies one of the greatest 
charms of a fine salad. Sometimes I gather up the leaves and invert a 
flower-pot over, which not only holds them erect, but furnishes the requisite 
darkness. 


CANNING Corn.—Some one who seems to know says: Select only tender 
ears, cut and scrape from the cob and pack as tightly as possible into glass 
cans. I use the handle of my potato masher. Fill the cans within one-half 
inch of the top, put on the covers and screw down, but not tightly. Put into 
a boiler of cold water, first placing something on the bottom. I have had a 
perforated board made for the bottom of mine. Heat gradually to boiling and 
boil three hours without stopping. Keep the water within an inch and a half 
of the top. Fill up with hot water from a kettle kept for the purpose. 
When done, dip out a part of the water, so that you can take out the cans and 
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screw down the covers as tightly as possible. As the cans cool try to screw 
down the tops. Corn treated in this way will keep and be almost as good when 
opened as if freshly cut from the cob. 


CooKING PorTaToEs.—One would think that every housewife knew how to 
cook potatoes, but experience in knocking about in a great many families leads 
us to know that the following advice from Rural New Yorker is not out of 
place here: 


The results of the average cook are such as to make one wonder if a well- 
boiled potato is a thing purely ideal. 

As potatoes are a standard article of food on most tables, try to serve them 
in as many palatable ways as possible. 

Put potatoes on to boil in hot water. When done, drain off every particle of 
water, place on the side of the range for a few moments with the cover a little 
to one side to allow of the escape of steam, replace cover, shake or toss gently 
and serve at once. 

As the best part of the potato lies nearest the skin, it is imperative that the 
peel taken off should be thin. 

Professor P. Wagner says that steamed potatoes are far more nutritious than 
boiled ones, from the fact that in boiling the nutritious salts are drawn out by 
the water. 


QUALITY IN CELERY.—Peter Henderson writes the Rural New Yorker: 


‘¢T think you are all wrong about the flavor of the White Plume celery. Tl 
engage to let you taste six different kinds, including White Plume, and if you 
will, thrice in succession, be able to tell ‘which is which,’ I'll agree to make a 
present of a five years’ subscription to the Rural to any friend you may desig- 
nate; for the fact is, with the exception of the Red and Sandringham, there 
is no perceptible difference in the flavor of any celery; it is its condition that 
affects the flavor, not the variety. ’’ 


CookING CoRN AND PrEAs.—Geo. T. Fish advises that after the corn is boiled, 
it should be scored with a sharp knife before it is put on the table. ‘This is 
done by passing the point of the knife along the center of each row of corn, 
cutting it to the cob. This will divide each kernel in halves and leave it 
attached to the cob. If the corn was not too old when gathered it may now 
be eaten from the cob without removing the hulls; or if it be pressed out with 
the back of a stiff knife, leaving the hulls on the cob. When peasor corn can- 
not be cooked as soon as gathered, the pods or husks should be removed at once, 
as these act in a great measure like leaves and extract the sweetness from the 
kernel. ‘The incredulous in order to be convinced need only to divide a mess 
and try both ways on them. After peas are shelled, if they are not wanted for 
use until the following day, a good plan is to put them on the stove and bring 
them to a boil. They may then be set away and the cooking finished when 
they are wanted. Peas should not be served dry; when any of the water in 
which they are boiled is poured off, some of the best part is wasted. 


SAVING SwEET Corn.—“ Leroy,” in Philadelphia Press, writes that sweet 
corn is not only excellent in its season, but some put up for winter use is 
sure to come handy. At the factories it is canned, but this is not necessary for 
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family use. In fact, by the time sweet corn comes, seventy or eighty cans will 
have been filled with summer and fall fruits, and it is scarcely worth while to buy 
more just to put up corn. If the corn is cooked thoroughly on or off the 
cob, then cut from it and dried quickly in an oven, it will keep fresh and good 
through the winter. It will need recooking when used, and is preferred by 
every one to the staple diet of potatoes, cabbage and roots kept in the cellar. 
The corn should be placed in paper bags to exclude the flies. 


CANNING TomaTOES.—A writer in Farm and Fireside says: 


I pick the apple tomatoes—the smoothest and best shape—scald and skin 
them very carefully, remove the stem with a penknife, taking care to not cut 
the tomato so as to let the juice or seeds run out. Next place them in the 
cans, some with the stem end and some with the blossom end next to the glass. 
Then I take the juice that has run out of what I have peeled to cook, haying 
no seeds or pulp, and add a little salt, and pour on my whole tomatoes until 
nearly full; then place them in a kettle of cold water, and let them cook 
till I think they are hot clear through; then I seal them. I use nothing but 
glass two-quart jars—and after the cover has been on about five minutes, I take 
it off so they will settle, letting the gas out; then I fill up with juice and seal 
again, and my cansare always full to the cover. A great many have not 
learned this. You have no idea how nice they look through the glass; they 
show every vein and rib, and look as if they were put up raw; and when used 
they are just as if they had been taken from the vines. I always keep my 
fruit in the dark, and it doesn’t fade through the glass. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


THE FARM HOME. 


NaminG Rurat Homes.—Mr. P. C. Reynolds, of Rochester, New York, says 
that he thinks the custom of naming farm homesteads, which has long pre- 
vailed in some of the older commonwealths, and, notably in Virginia, is worthy 
of more general adoption throughout the country. An appropriate and ex- 
pressive name must render any rural home more attractive and pleasant to both 
occupants and visitors, and it is a matter of surprise that so little attention is 
given to farm nomenclature. Aside from the pardonable pride one may feel 
in a suitable and euphonious name for his home, there are some obvious ad- 
vantages desirable from properly designating places occupied by the Browns, 
Smiths, Johnsons and Robinsons in thickly populated neighborhoods. When 
you go to visit a neighbor, either on business or pleasure, instead of saying you 
are going to Jones’s, or to Brown’s or Smith’s, you will say you are going over 
to “ The Cedars,” or to the “‘ Hickory Grove,” or to “ Holly Hill.””, How much 
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pleasanter it would sound. There would be no mistake about your destination, 
there being perhaps half a dozen Joneses, Browns or Smiths within five miles of 
your home, but only one ‘‘ Hickory Hill.” 'Then, when the young folks make 
up their surprise parties during the long odd winter evenings in place of notify- 
ing each other they are going to surprise the Jameses, the Joneses, or the Jack- 
sons, it would be, we are going to surprise “ Pleasant Valley,” “ Viewfield” or 
“Walnut Hill.” 

Mr. Reynolds suggests the following as suitable names for farm homes: Ma- 
ple Grove, Oak Lawn, Pleasant Hill, Woodlawn, Chestnut Grove, Hickory 
Ridge, Beechwood, Cedar Cliff, Cypress Hill, Millbrook, Clover Hill, Springvale, 
Longview, Ocean View, Lakeside, Riverside, Roundpond, Lilypond, The Glade, 
The Grange, The Pines, Catalpa Grove, Locust Hill, Beechfield, Elmwood, and 
Rural Vale. 


Brautiry THE Farm.—“ Rusticus,” in the Rural Canadian, chats sensibly 
about the tendency of farmers to belittle their own domain. He says: 


It isa pity that so many of our farmers pay so little attention to ornament- 
ing their farms, simply because there is no visible return of profit in some 
shape. Shade trees, hedges, flower beds, lawns, and groves are in many in- 
stances considered nuisances; and, if tolerated at all, it is in deference to the 
urgent appeals of the female members of the family. This dislike of the 
ornamental is gradually dying away; but, like other advances in farming, the 
taste for it grows slowly. The taste for beauty, while imperfectly developed in 
many minds, is more or less inborn, and is pretty sure to assert itself when the 
means are at hand. In the case of the farmer, as he becomes more prosperous, 
it often happens that in fixing up the old house or building a new one it is 
probably placed in a pinched-up yard, instead of leaving around a large and 
well laid out garden, with flower beds and a nice lawn; the whole surrounded 
by ornamental shrubs. Then, again, in many instances even when they have 
well laid out grounds in front of the houses, with a picket fence facing the 
road, the remaining front of the farm is altogether neglected, the sward just as 
it was left by nature before the land was cleared. No attempt whatever is 
made to improve its appearance, whereas this could be done at a very trifling 
cost, by just plowing the sward, leveling the hillocks, seeding the whole 
down again, and planting a row of trees with here and there an evergreen. De- 
pend upon it, that if ever the property has to be disposed of, a purchaser will 
be more readily found for a farm that looks pleasant than one that is void of 
any ornament. 


The Orange County Farmer puts the case in this way: 


Make your rural home beautiful. Lay out spacious grounds about the farm 
house, plant shade trees, lay graveled roads and plant flowers. Don’t lay up 
all your net earnings for the benefit of your heirs and the lawyers, but spend 
some of it in beautifying your home. The farmer who always shuts his eyes to 
esthetic features of this life and screws himself down to the task of making 
money, loses a large portion, and the best portion too, of his existence. His 
home should be attractive to himself, to his wife, and above all, to his children. 
Unpleasant homes in too many instances drive the sons of farmers to the 
towns, to excitement and dissipation, and to wreck. Such sons do not general- 
ly leave pleasant and beautiful homes. 
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THERE’s Money In IT.—F. Warner, in the New York Tribune, in discuss- 
ing the value of farm adornments, closes with a paragraph which puts the 
money side to the front; here it is: 


There are men who haye eyes and see not. Suppose a farm is for sale and 
the great naked rocks in the fields, all fringed with pestiferous weeds, are ex- 
posed to sight. Suppose, instead, a few grapevines were trained over some of 
these rocks—some Virginian creepers, some honeysuckles or morning-glories ? 
Any man with a soul would put a money value on these things. The farmer 
himself would see the beauty of them ; and.as for the labor of it, that would 
be less than the chopping out of the briars and weeds every fall in the vain 
effort to get rid of them. ‘There is a kind of work that is a “horrid grind,” 
and there is another kind which one enjoys because it can. be made pleasing. 


PLEASANT HOMES ARE A BENEVOLENCE.—The Home and Farm of Au- 
gusta, Maine, takes a most philosophical view of the energy and painstaking 
expended in maintenance of an attractive home. We quote: 


The man or woman who seeks to make the exterior of the house attractive as 
well as the interior, is as much a public benefactor as he who builds costly 
temples, though he may not be aware of it, nor have the public good at heart, 
but only be gratifying his own taste. However, the man who cares the most 
for his own home cares the most for the public good usually. <A well kept 
house and yard is an educator, however humble it may be, and the man or 
woman who spends money in decorating his home because it is his home, is 
not so selfish as he might appear. 

Our homes, ma measure, belong to the public, the outside of them, at 
least. We call them ours, and so they are, so far as using them, and we 
have the right to sell or buy as we choose, but here our exclusive right ends. 
We cannot look at them any more than the public, and if there is ugliness 
there we cannot hide it. Ifa beautiful fountain in our yard throws its sil- 
very spray high in the air, glistening as it falls in the sunshine, we may not 
enjoy it alone. Every passer-by has the privilege of watching it. We may 
toil over our lawn and our flower garden, and probably experience many a 
back-ache thereby, but the grass will look no greener to us, nor the flowers 
brighter, than to others who share in our pleasure, but not in our weariness. 
Thus we labor while others partake of the fruits. To besure, we may pluck 
our flowers, and bestow them where we will, if meddling fingers do not pre- 
vent, and this is one joy no one but the flower-grower knows. 

The apple tree which we have tended so carefully will, in its flowering, 
shed its fragrance as much for our neighbor as for ourselves. The fresh 
morning breeze will waft its sweetness to him as he lounges on his porch. 
So those of us who do not wish to live to ourselves alone may feel that time 
and money spent in beautifying a home is time and money well spent. 


INCREASING THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF HomE.—That venerable horticulturist, 
John J. Thomas, in closing his address before the fruit growers of western 
New York, summed up as follows: 

“1. Build your house on a dry, healthy foundation. 2. Have a dry walk - 


from the house to the barn. 3. Remember that buildings cost much, and 
neatness and planting, little. 4. Have a homelike interior. 5. Have plenty 
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of homelike conveniences within. 6. Never board hired men, but have cot- 
tages for them. 7%. Provide a home museum for the young people. 8. Sur- 
round the dwelling with a smooth lawn, graceful shrubbery and blooming 
flowers. 9. Give the shade of trees where space admits it. 10. Give beauty 
and finish instead of disorder and waste. 11. Secure pure air with nothing to 
impart odors. 12. Provide a complete circle of fruits. 13. Introduce horse 
labor and clean, thorough culture. 14. Assist the young members of the fam- 
ily in the study of sciences, collecting objects, in sketching and drawing. 15. 
Cultivate as the most valuable of all attractions those benign virtues which 
will always produce pleasant and kind faces in the occupants of the home.” 


Beauty Cannot BE Monopo.izep.—lI sit in my friend’s parlor, which is 
filled with a great variety of beautiful paintings. I admire them as much as 
he. The only difference in our possessions is, he owns the pictures; I, their 
beauties. 

I pass his lawn every morning on my way to work. It is a model of taste 
and beauty. He is rich, and able to spend what he likes in embellishment. I 
have not a copper in my pocket ; nay, not even a pocket in which to place a 
copper ; yet 1am rich every time I pass that admirably arranged yard; its 
beauty is all mine. ‘Thus, whoever adds to the loveliness of his home is en- 
riching others. This love of, the beautiful is largely a matter of education. 
The reason why so large a proportion of the people we meet have so little ap- 
preciation of the beautiful things about them, is because they have had so lit- 
tle that is beautiful in their homes to admire. The gefm of this love is in 
every little one. It should be cultivated; it will bud and bloom in youth, and 
bear abundant fruit in old age. I would haye our homes the embodiment of 
heavenly love, grace, harmony and happiness. The reward will be a glorious 
inheritance in this world, which must certainly develop attributes of character 
in admirable preparation for the world to come. S. Q. Lent. 


AN Optimist ON Farm Lire.—John Burroughs says that it is a common 
complaint that the farm and farm life are not appreciated by our people. We 
long for the more elegant pursuits or the ways and fashions of the town. But 
the farmer has the most sane and rational occupation, and ought to find life 
sweeter, if less highly seasoned, than any other. He alone, strictly speaking, 
has a home. How can a man take root and thrive without land? He writes 
his history upon his field. How many ties, how many resources he has; his 
friendships with his cattle, his teams, his dog, his trees; the satisfaction in his 
growing crops, in his improved fields, his intimacy with nature, with bird and 
beast and the quickening elemental forces; his codperation with the clouds, 
the sun, the seasons, heat, wind, rain, frost. Nothing will take the various 
social distempers which the city and artificial life breed out of a man like 
farming, like direct and loving coutact with the soil. It draws out the poison. 
It humbles him, teaches him patience and reverence, and restores the proper 
tone to his system 


TASTE IN HoME SurRoUNDING.— Walk, if you will, said James Vick, through 
the avenues or resident streets of any of our large towns or cities, and carefully 
note the manner in which grounds are arranged. Here we see a handsome 
house with a large lawn, the trees are planted in regular rows, the evergreens 
are shorn of all their beauty, they are deformed and mude to assume shapes 
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stiff and ugly. The walks are all straight; the flower-beds planted with the 
utmost accuracy may contain real treasures, but the blossoms hardly dare bend 
where wind blows, and even the pansies never dream of looking jolly and full 
of fun. We have not seen a face yet we know. How cold and formal is every 
member of that family. . 

Many sumptuous residences impress one in something the same way that a 
rare gem would, if set in lead, the surroundings so entirely lack harmony with 
the style of architecture. 

Then again you pass dainty homes, homes where carefully trained vines 
clamber over the piazzas and porches, where winding walks tempt you to enter 
and enjoy their graceful curves, where sweet peas and eglantine roses look 
happy and contented. Exquisite taste is manifested in the arrangement of 
buds and shrubs, and we feel sure intelligence, peace and beauty reign within 
the closed doors. Rules may be given, plans drawn, rare plants selected, but 
good taste must be used to secure fine effect. 


THE LAWN. 


FALL SEEDING.—The editor of Our Country Home writes: 


We have had excellent success in securing a good seeding to grass by sowing 
the seed on well-prepared soil early in September. At this season we secured 
conditions which we rarely have in spring, yiz.: a moist surface soil, and a very 
slow growth of weeds. The surface soil rarely becomes sufficiently dry to 
destroy germinating seeds after the middle of September, and it is well known 
that weeds grow very little after this time. Young grass, however, will con- 
tinue to grow until latein autumn. ‘Two secrets of success in securing a fine 
turf are, good soil that contains plenty of humus, and thick seeding. A mix- 
ture of various species is often recommended; but upon our own grass-plats, 
nothing compares with Kentucky blue grass, Poa pratensis, for making a fine, 
compact turf and a beautiful lawn. 


Six Reqursites.—John J. Thomas says that without a careful observance of 
every one of the following requisites, you will be likely to fail in securing 
a good lawn, and with every one you will be sure to succeed: 1. Thorough 
and regular under drainage. 2. A deep and uniformly rich soil, for maintain- 
ing greenness in times of drouth. 3. A finely pulverized and even surface for 
the reception of the seed, which should be rolled or brushed in. 4. Sowing 
early in spring, or when a good strong growth can be secured. 5. Sowing any 
fine compact grass, as June or Kentucky blue grass, red-top, white clover, etc., 
at least four or five times as thick as farmers sow for meadows and pastures. 
6. Passing the lawn mower over the grass when it becomes fairly established, 
as often as once a week during the growing season. 


FERTILIZING THE LAwN.—In cities it is very customary for people owning 
small pieces of grass to cover the whole area in lafe autumn or early winter 
with a heavy covering of stable manure. It makes no difference if the grass 
extends on every side of the house, and if the manure has the vilest appearance 
and odor imaginable, the lawn must be manured, and this is the way to do it. 
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Now, I wish to disabuse the minds of people who think this is the only way to 
maintain a good turf. It is not even the best of many ways. It is not at all 
necessary that one sacrifice the beauty of the green turf, or that one endure the 
vile odor of fermenting manure in order to keep up the fertility of the lawn. 
Plain ground bone, and Mr. Wilde says it may be quite coarsely ground, scat- 
tered over the surface at the’ rate of five pounds to the square rod, will disap- 
pear so as not to be observed, and makes an excellent manure. I have used 
ordinary wood ashes with excellent results. A compost made of the droppings 
of the poultry house mixed with road dust or sifted coal ashes, pulverized and 
sown broadcast, does not in the least disfigure the lawn and produces immedi- 
ate and excellent results. Mrs. Winans of Benton Harbor says that tobacco 
stems broken up finely and sown upon the lawn will produce a very dark green 
verdure. Use any of these plans rather than spoil the appearance of the grass 
half the vear, that it may be beautiful the remainder. The sacrifice is entirely 
unealled for.—S. Q. Lent. 


A New Lawn.—Please do not waste money in having that fine piece of 
ground sodded by the square yard, for if you do, the ‘‘ professional’? will 
hunt up an old pasture, or a roadside, or some piece of rough ground that 
is ‘in common,’’ and bring to your yard all the vile weeds in the country. 
Don’t be deluded by the idea that you will get a smooth surface sooner in 
this way than any other. That isa snare set for you by a man who wants a 
job. First of all, get your surface jnst as you want it. Look at it from all 
sides. You are making an improvement to last a lifetime. ‘Then see that 
the ground is fitted as you would fit it for an onion bed when you were ar- 
ranging to grow a larger crop than any of your neighbors. Sow your grass- 
seed either early in autumn, or early in spring. Don’t sow any oats, wheat, or 
rye along with it for protection. The grass will pump every bit of moisture 
that is in the ground, and there should none of it be wasted in any other 
crop. Sow equal parts of Kentucky blue grass and red top. Sow at the 
rate of sixty pounds to the acre. This is very thick, but you want a nice 
sod as quickly as you can get it. This will secure what you are after. This 
can all be done at one-tenth the cost of sodding, and you are sure of your 
results. A land mower and a roller will do the rest, with willing hands to 
push them.—S. YJ. Lent. 


LAWNS By INOCULATION.—A writer in Floral Cabinet tells how to do 
it: 

After the ground is prepared as it. should be for sowing the seed or for 
sodding, find the number of yards to be covered; then provide one-sixteenth 
as many yards of sod, cut in pieces three inches square and place them a foot 
apart all over the ground. If in rows both ways, so much the better. Pound 
each one into the ground with the back of the spade. Ina short time each 
piece will send up a bunch of green spears, and, later in the season, they will 
all run together. Every gardener knows how soon grass will encroach on a 
path or a flower-bed. Ifthe pieces are in rows the spaces between may be 
kept clear of weeds with a wheel-hoe, or the whole may be cut with a lawn- 
mower. 
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TREES—THEIR PLACE, CARE, AND USES. 


Tue LAWN Backerounp.—W. D. Boynton says: No matter how tastefully 
the lawn proper is arranged and planted, it has a bleak, unprotected appear- 
ance when lacking a warm background of natural color. When the vision can 
wander through and over the lawn, and to a wide expanse of earth and sky 
beyond, it gives one the impression of a tiny grass-plot or play-ground, even if 
it be quite extensive and varied in arrangement. If there be bright colors on 
the lawn, they cannot be brought out satisfactorily without an immediate 
background of agreeable character. A landscape is like a painting; it must 
have a suitable background in order to bring out clearly the beauties of color 
and design’ that are placed in the foreground. 

There is nothing more appropriate for this purpose than a body of rich, dark 
evergreens of good, generous size. A dwarfed, scrubby tree is of no use in 
such a place. It is simply an aggravation to the eye, and does not in the least. 
answer the purpose for which it was intended. What is wanted is a thick belt 
or grove of evergreens that will attain a growth of at least 15 or 20 feet. It is 
not a matier of very grave importance, if the tops are irregular, and the forms 
of the trees a little varied. We all like to see a lawn kept well trimmed and 
regular, while a background of Nature’s own handicraft cannot shock the 
most fastidious. 

There is nothing more attractive and suggestive of repose to the pleasure- 
seeker than a cosy corner of the lawn, formed by a boundary grove of ever- 
greens. While it may be so arranged as not to shut off from the house de- 
sirable views into the surrounding country, it serves at the same time to con- 
centrate the observer’s attention on the lawn, something as the hood of the 
stereoscope concentrates the gaze on the photograph under observation. 

Those who have not given the matter close observation, can hardly imagine 
what a warm, bright effect flowering shrubs produce when viewed against a 
background of dark green. The harmony of color and contrast is most beau- 
tiful and pleasing. It not only lends an additional charm to the lawn in sum- 
mer, but preserves the grounds from that bleak, deserted aspect which winter 
usually brings. In fact, a very cheering effect may be produced, even in mid- 
winter, with the aid of such a background, by planting in the Jawn such shrubs 
as bear bright-colored berries that remain on all winter. With good taste and 
ingenuity a pleasing design of color may be produced in this way, to soften and 
enliven the monotonous aspect of winter. 

Such a background as I have referred to may also be considered profitable 
in point of utility. It serves as a windbreak for the whole premises, and es- 
pecially screens the small lawn-shrubs from the trying winds. It prevents 
blowing and drifting of snow, that so often proves fatal to lawns by leaving 
the grass roots exposed to the sun and frost alternately. A lawn surrounded 
or partially surrounded by a‘belt of evergreens will start much earlier in spring 
than one that has an open, bleak exposure. 


EFrecrivE PLaAntine.—L. B. Pierce, whose counsel in matters of landscape 
gardening is always practical, makes the following points on the above topic: 
One of the most desirable results of well-directed efforts in landscape garden- 


ing is the forming of beautiful natural pictures. The curving of paths 
through closely shaved lawns, the planting of specimen shrubs, and the cutting 
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out of geometric flower-beds is common enough, and constitutes, with level 
grading, the bulk of the art as seen around villages and cities; but unfortu- 
nately, little or no attention is given to background relief or the relative posi- 
tion of of trees and shrubs. 

It is a great pity that more attention is not paid to this matter, as some of 
the most beautiful effects can be produced with very little expense—generally 
with the same materials used in indiscriminate planting—which will give an 
individuality to the place, difficult or impossible to attain with ordinary hit- 
and-miss planting. As a general thing, a man buys a cut-leaved birch, a 
weigelia, or hydrangea, not because he has a place peculiarly adapted to any of 
them, but because his neighbor has one; because it looks pretty in the agent’s 
plate-book; or because it is included in somebody’s list of trees and shrubs 
suitable for suburban grounds. 7 

In re-arranging old grounds very marked effects can often be produced by 
using the older plantings for a background to the new. In many places beau- 
tiful old evergreens stand in positions where they can be made to serve as back- | 
ground from three or four directions for some tree with marked character- 
istics. If the side next the street is available, a white dogwood, a hawthorn, 
or Siberian crab may be planted in range; from some other vantage point a 
purple beech or white birch may be brought in line; while from the house side 
it may serve as a background to a Cornus sanguinea, or a snowball. 

The many ways in which evergreens can be utilized as backgrounds make 
them particularly valuable. The American arbor vite makes a high, close, 
screen, taking but little room at the base, and while it may be made to hide a 
barn-yard in the rear, its front side may bring out in strong relief any bright 
or beautiful object, from a peony, or group of double hollyhocks, up to a 
syringa or a pear tree. If the evergreens that are scattered in unmeaning pro- 
fusion on many front lawns could be gathered in irregular groups at the rear 
and sides of the house, leaving irregular nooks for the placing of showy shrubs 
and flower-beds, the general effect would be greatly improved, while at the same 
time the care of the lawn would be simplified and cheapened. 


EVERGREENS.—The following essay was prepared by Prof. Jarvis Satterlee 
for Capitol Grange and the editor of the Portfolio expected to epitomize it 
but concluded there was nothing in it poor enough to throw away: 


Many people have an idea that it is a difficult operation to plant evergreens. 
I suppose this idea comes from the fact that three-fourths of all the evergreens 
obtained from nurserymen and tree peddlers fail to live. Yet, if rightly 
managed, nearly all can be made to grow as readily as any other tree. I will 
try to give a few plain hints in regard to their management. An evergreen 
may be compared to a certain extent to a deciduous tree in full leaf. We all 
know the difficulty of transplanting a tree or shrub when fully leaved out. 
In transplanting deciduous trees they are set when the sap is at rest or only 
slightly moving. The pores of the roots and branches are closed and evapora- 
tion of moisture from the tree is slow. In this condition the roots will stand 
exposure to the sun and wind for severai hours without much damage. Not 
so with an evergreen. There is more or less circulation all the time when the 
tree is not severely frozen, and the surface of the roots appear to be in con- 
dition to maintain this circulation. So this precaution must always be ob- 
served, never expose the roots of an evergreen to the sun or wind. A few 
minutes of sunshine on the naked roots of an evergreen is almost certain 
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death to the tree. If you have procured the trees from a nursery, and they 
come packed in boxes keep the roots covered with the damp moss in which 
they are packed, or with wet straw or a wet blanket until everything is ready 
to cover the roots with earth. It is also well to keep the tops covered to pre- 
vent evaporation. If possible choose a damp, misty day for setting the trees. 
Have the soil fine and mellow to put about the roots of the trees, and do not 
make it too wet. 

Different authorities recommend different seasons for pianting evergreens. 
I have had the best success, and would heartily recommend to all others in this 
climate, to set the trees early in spring, or as soon as the ground is in con- 
dition to be worked thoroughly without puddling. That is when it is in just 
the right condition to set any other tree. It will usually be in the right con- 
dition here from the middle of April to the middle of May. 

If the tree has been properly prepared beforehand, it is almost certain to 
live, provided you haye done your part as I have recommended, and have made 
the earth fine, and packed it thoroughly about the roots. A word in regard to 
the preparation of the trees for setting. Many species are easily grown from 
seed, such as the spruces and pines, and arbor vite. All that is necessary is to 
sow the seeds in autumn or early spring, and cover them lightly with leaf 
mold, and in spring, shade the young seedlings with a lath screen, or a screen 
made from the branches of trees. 

The direct rays of the sun will kill the young plants. When they are one 
year old they are transplanted into nursery rows and cultivated as you would 
cultivate a row of corn. They are transplauted again the following spring, or 
the spring following that. This gives them an immense amount of fibrous 
roots, and they are ready to set in their permanent home. A good plan for a 
farmer to pursue is to buy these young seedlings when they are two years old 
rather than to bother with the seed sowing. They have then been transplanted 
once, have good roots and will be very likely to live. I procur<d fifty a few 
years ago, and only lost one or two in the lot. They have made a splendid 
growth. A part of them I set for a wind-break, and most of the remainder 
I gave away to neighbors. They cost me five cents each besides the care for a 
year or two in a row in my garden. ‘These were Norway spruces, one of the 
hardiest of all our evergreens, although a native of the old world. They are 
more easily grown than any other of our evergreens, and for this reason are 
found much more common than any other in our grounds. They grow very 
rapidly, and attain a large size, growing to the height of eighty or one hundred 
feet in fifty or sixty years. It is one of the evergreens I would recommend for 
planting where we have room for it. If you have only a small city lot do 
not plant a half dozen Norway spruces in it. This mistake is often made in 
cities and villages. It is also frequently made in the country. I passsed a farm 
house during the past winter where I counted thirty Norway spruces in the 
front yard in a space that would in a few years be much petter ornamented had 
a half dozen evergreens of different varieties been used. It is best to set such 
large and thrifty growing trees at least forty or fifty feet away from the house if 
you wish them to develop all this beauty of form and size. The Norway spruce 
will bear any amount of pruning, however, and can be cut and tortured into any 
form you wish, But the best taste will not permit the shearing of any tree 
into a stiff pyramid or any other fantastic form. If you wish to keep it ina 
» reasonable size, cut back the most prominent branches and the leader once in 
three or four years. The tree will then retain its natural form and grow dense 
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‘and symmetrical. The pruning may be done either in autumn or spring when the 
sap is dormant. In cutting back the branches of any evergreen it is best to 
cut back to where some small side shoot comes out. It will the more readily 
heal over. Do not be afraid to prune severely; any evergreen will survive lots 
of cutting, except perhaps the balsam, and that is no good for any purpose here. 
The lower branches and the inner branches soon die out and the tree presents 
a ragged, wretched appearance. 

We have two native spruces that do well here. The black spruce found in 
our swamps, and the white spruce, a native of the eastern States. They both 
thrive well indry ground. The former has short, stiff, dark colored leaves and 
a cone about one-fourth the size of that of the Norway spruce. I think it is as 
fine a tree as the Norway spruce and it does not grow as large. 

Next to the Norway spruce the evergreens most commonly seen here are the 
Austrian and the Scotch pines, and I suppose for the same reason they are easily 
grown from seed. ‘They are strong growers and perfectly hardy, but too coarse 
and stiff for any ornamental purpose. The Austrian pine is readily distin- 
guished from the Scotch by its yellowish green foliage when compared with the 
bluish green of the Scotch pine. 

Our native white pine I consider afar more graceful and pleasing tree than 
either of the ‘oregoing pines. It soon grows to a large size, however, and 
should have no place except in grounds of some extent, where it can have plenty 
of room. In such places it can hardly be excelled. It makes a beautiful tree 
to place a rustic seat under. Three or four of them not far apart will carpet 
the ground underneath with a very pleasant coating of leaves inautumn. And 
the soft sighing of the foliage makes a very pleasant accompaniment to the 
shrilling of the cricket in the dreamy autumn days. 

For small places we have other and more desirable trees than those of which 
I have spoken. The hemlock, although apparently very difficult to trans- 
plant, is one of the most beautiful trees I have ever seen. Its long, grace- 
fully drooping branches, with their feathery sprays of foliage, are very 
pleasing, especially when they overhang the borders of a stream or lake. 
The tree grows slowly in cultivation and remains a long time with good 
care; the typical evergreen for ornamental purposes. Then we have the 
arbor vite, the best of all the evergreens for screens, as it will bear close 
shearing and retain its vigor for many years. For an ornamental tree its 
light, yellowish green foliage makes it very desirable to contrast with other 
and darker colored trees. A half dozen planted in a circle eight feet in 
diameter can be made into a very pleasant leafy arbor or summer house in 
the course of ten or twelve years by cutting back the branches on the inner 
side of the circle. The Siberian arbor vite is doubtless the best of all the 
evergreens for small places. It is a small, compact growing tree, and is 
usually grown from cuttings or grafted upon the common arbor vite, from 
which it is a sprout. Another desirable native evergreen is our red cedar; 
it does not keep its bright green in winter, however, turning to a sort of 
reddish brown color. ¥ 

I might extend this list of evergreens to twenty or more, all of which are 
hardy here and desirable in any collection, but I will not trespass too much 
upon your time. 

There are many curious things about evergreens that make them interest- 
ing to the student. The peculiar banded and dotted structure of the wood 
as seen under a microscope, the habit of retaining their leaves from two to 
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six or seven years, and the arbor vite the same; while the Norway spruces 
and Austrian pine retain their leaves till the sixth or seventh year. Thenin 


the arbor vite and the red cedar the change in color during winter is due to ° 


the green color in the surface cells of the leaves withdrawing to the inner 
end of the cell, leaving the reddish coloring material with which the leaf is 
supplied nearest the surface. When warm weather returns and active life 
resumes its operations in the leaves, the green coloring matter takes its 
rightful place nearest the surface. 

I would like to add a word of warning or advice in regard to evergreens. 
Do not plant too many. Do not plant them too close to the house. Although 
they are beautiful in themselves and retain their leaves when all nature is 
embraced in the icy fetters of winter, too many of them about a place gives 
it a heavy and gloomy aspect. Give them plenty of room. Do not shear 
them into stiff or fantastic forms. Do not think you must have evergreens 
in order to have a beautiful place. The place that I think the most taste- 
fully ornamented in this city has but a single evergreen, and that is a small 
arbor vite in the corner of the front yard. 


Warterinc Newry Ser Trees.—C. M. Hovey gives good counsel in this 
matter in the following paragraphs: 


That newly planted trees in certain unfavorable seasons and certain con- 
ditions of soil do occasionally require watering will not be denied. But the 
cases are so rare that they are scarcely to be taken into account. A tree 
properly planted, with the soil in the right condition, immediately goes to 
work to replace roots which had been severed in removal. The earth grows 
warmer every day, and the young rootlets fee] the influence of this heat, and 
new fibers immediately break from them, as may be seen by examination 
twenty-four hours after planting. The soil has probably a temperature of 60° 
or 65°, and perhaps more; but, just as all is going well enough, along comes 
the planter with a pot of cold water, which he dashes around the tree, chill- 
ing the earth, and, indeed, often killing the young fibers. ‘Trees can stand a 
great deal, or twice as many would never survive. The tree leaves out with 
the great heat of the sun upon the soil, and again the fresh fibers begin to 
put aie once more comes the shower-bath, ofren a third time, and if the tree 
doos not die it is in spite of the planter. 

It is rarely that a tree planted very early ever needs any water ; certainly 
only in a very dry soil, and it should then be given at the time of planting. But 
later in the season, when the sun’s rays are more powerful and evaporation 
rapid, possibly one, or at most two waterings are all that any tree needs. If 
the planter has nothing to do, and wishes to show his affection for his trees, 
he can safely take the syringe or even a fine rose waterpot, and moisten the 
whole top of the trees, which will do far more good than to drown the roots. 


PRUNING EVERGREENS.—“ Croppie ”’ says in the New York Tribune: Many 
persons are afraid to trim evergreens, under the impression that as the buds 
are in so many instances terminal, it would be impoosible to cause a fresh 
growth of young shoots. The fact is, no other family of plants is more greatly 
benefited by systematic pruning, not even excepting the pines. The great 
majority of plants are furnished with adventitious buds, that is, hidden organs 
which develop a:d grow from the surface of the branch apart from their 
usual position. We “have only to examine a perfect hedge to ascertain how 
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much.denser a plant may be induced to grow when frequent clipping has been 
resorted to. Under the plea of formality, some otherwise careful arboricultur- 
ists neglect the pruning; but this is a mistaken view, as the operation is merely 
recommended while the trees are young, so that in after years an occasional 
refractory limb will be all there is needing cutting. Many careful gardeners 
prefer leaving this work until about the first week in June, as the first growth 
which is usually the most vigorous may then be checked, and induced to thick- 
en up. Sufficient time is also allowed for the new growth to mature before se- 
vere winter can injure it. 


TRAINING ORNAMENTAL T'REES.—L. B. Pierce talks well about training trees 
for ornamental effect, and from an article of some length we take the follow- 
ing: Weshould always bear in mind two facts in regard to trees: one that 
each tree has a beauty peculiar to itself; the other that this beauty is only fully 
developed where a tree is completely exposed to the air and light, unimpeded 
by contiguous trees. There is of course a beauty of trees in groups, and the 
combined outline is often delightful, but there is a constant struggle going on 
within the group, and the inner branches die, and sooner or later the group 
loses its beauty, while exactly the opposite takes place in specimen trees of our 
best varieties, which increase in stateliness and beauty as they grow older. 

Another class of smaller trees is so constituted that it thrives under such 
conditions, blossoming and forming striking objects of beauty beneath the drip, 
or in close proximity to larger trees. The hawthorn, dogwood, red-bud, and 
service-berry are among these, and are highly useful in making an artificial 
copse or deciduous back-ground. But even these trees have a characteristic 
beauty that is wonderfully enhanced when allowed independent development. 
In fact, our most desirable trees need little if any trimming, except when very 
young, and then it should be done by nipping in the bud rather than by ex- 
cision. 

Here is a beautiful field for experiment, education and amusement open to 
ladies. The growing of ornamental trees from seed, and directing their youth- 
ful branches into positions that will make them objects of marked beauty in 
after years, is full of interest and fascination. 

Next to giving a tree plenty of room, allowing it to branch low is most essen- 
tial to its most beautiful development, to promote which the overhanging 
branches should diverge from the main trunk at a height not to exceed four 
and one-half feet. There should not be less than three main branches, and 
these may be kept free from ramifications up to such a height as may seem 
desirable. All this preliminary work should be done while the tree is yet in 
the nursery. 

Much hacking and mutilating of ornamental trees might be avoided if people 
would plant with a regard to the space to be filled, the prospective hiding of 
desirable views in later years, and the character of trees desired. If the taste 
is for broad trees and the lawn is extensive, then plant spreading kinds like the 
oak and chestnut. If the space is narrow and the preference is fastigiate 
forms, then plant the Lombardy poplar, the upright cypress, the Irish juni- 
per and other trees of this character, forms which, by the way, are far too 
scarce. 


MMEDIATE SHADE.—Yes, you can have your bare place upon which you have 
built your new house, look like an old, well cared for place in a few years, but 
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it will cost you money and thoughtful care to doit. Fine larze maples, elms 
and basswoods can be placed where you want them and make a nice shade the 
first season. Experts will move trees six, eight, ten inches and even a foot in 
diameter and guarantee success, but they must have pay for it. The work 
must be done with a great deal of care. How much will it cost? Well to 
plant a tree nicely, that is six inches in diameter, will cost ten to twelve dollars 
and watchful care for two seasons, but if you have the money to spare it will 
pay. It certainly is much better to get one nice tree moved from near by and 
made to live than to spend ten dollars with some agent, who will bring you a 
lot of little trees with long names, which are wholly unsuited to your place, and 
perhaps not hardy at all in your latitude.—S. (Y. Lent. 


Lomparpby PopLtar.—Prof. L. H. Bailey says: 


After much study of this tree in many places, I am prepared to take a posi- 
tion between the extreme professional gardener .and the general planter. I 
agree with the gardener that it is by no means a suitable tree for ordinary 
yards, or for continuous lines of shade trees to be stretched for miles along a 
highway. It is not a tree for low grounds or for clumps in level pastures. In 
all these places it is too formal or out of keeping. But on hills, especially 
when seen from a distance, no tree is more picturesque than this. It is a rule 
worth remembering that high trees are suitable for high places, and low trees 
or bushes for low places. Of high trees none give such an exaggerated idea of 
height as the Lombardy poplar. If I had a hill on my farm I should plant a 
clump of these trees upon it. A few’ Lombardies near a long building serve to 
relieve the monotony, while at the same time their rigid and formal outlines 
are in entire harmony with the building. We all admire the pictures of long 
Italian palaces which are planted amid Lombardy poplars. If the barn is on 
an eminence, plant five or six of these trees beside it. A small group of these 
trees in the distance beyond a water scene is also desirable to give spirit to the 
level foreground, especially if the surrounding country is level. 

Landscape gardeners usually discourage the setting of trees in rows. Such an 
arrangement is too stiff, too much at variance with nature, and affords too 
little variety to give the highest pleasure to the beholder. If trees must be set 
in rows, however, I know of no better species for the purpose than the Lom- 
bardy poplar, provided the rows be not too long. Being itself a formal object, 
it appears to good advantage in formal surroundings. Along a roadside, on 
elevated ground, a rowof Lombardies ten to twenty rods long is often desirable. 
It is always a temptation to plant too many Lombardies. They should not be 
planted everywhere or in great abundance. Indeed, it is only when they are 
introduced sparingly into a scene that they are to be tolerated. Objects so 
alike in appearance as are the different individuals of Lombardy poplars soon 
weary the eye if they are seen in abundance. One or two trees in a landscape 
are always better than a hundred. One tree will often give spirit to a whole 
landscape of low-headed trees. Their effect is always best when they are seen 
from a distance. 

The greatest hindrance to the planting of Lombardies, however, is the short 
life of the tree.. In the North, trees often begin to die when but fifteen to 
twenty years old, and I have seen very few perfect specimens which had attained 
to fifty years. 


Native THorRNS.—‘‘ Senex,’’ in Philadelphia Press, speaks a good word 
for our beautiful thorns: 
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It cannot be too often repeated that our native thorns are among the most 
beautiful small trees known to cultivation. They combine hardiness, neat- 
ness of habit, beauty of foliage, flower and fruit and the most brilliant autumn 
coloring. They are particularly suited to grow as single specimens on small 
lawns or to face groups of larger trees in parks and more extended pleasure 
grounds. Americans in their planting too often run after the English haw- 
thorn, which does not flourish in our hot summers and is almost invariably 
disfigured by mildew and other fungus growth. 

One reason for the neglect of our native species is that planters study the 
nurserymen’s catalogues instead of keeping their eyes open to detect the 
beauty all about them in the wonderful variety of shrubs which grow by 
every wood border, water course and wayside. Few nurserymen keep a good 
selection of native plants or seem to know anything of them. It is to be 
hoped that the Arnold Arboretum will prove an educating influence in the 
right direction. It will certainly afford such opportunities for the study and 
comparison of all hardy trees and shrubs as no other collection in the world 
can give. ‘The permanent planting of the trees will begin in the spring, but 
already the shrubs which will grow in the climate of Massachusetts have 
been arranged, genus by genus, and family by family, and planters will have 
the opportunity to examine all the different species and varieties, compare 
them in flower and fruit with the time and manner of their autumn transfor- 
mation, their habit, size and expression. No nurseryman who wants to 
understand his business, no landscape gardener or planter on a large scale 
can afford to allow much time to pass without a visit to this great establish- 
ment, where the foundations for the most complete and the best classified 
collection in the world are already laid. 


PRUNING STREET TREES.—We have visited a number of cities in Michigan, 
in which the common council had, at some time, been afflicted with a tree 
butchering spasm, and ordered the marshal to trim up all street trees to a cer- 
tain height, regardless of position, manner of growth, or good sense. We 
commend the following advice from Editor W. A. Stiles, as good for city fathers 
to read before going-into such a fit: 


Now, street trees sometimes need pruning. ‘Their lowest branches should be 
above the heads of pedestrians, and out of the way of vehicles. There are 
times when a moderate and judicious thinning of the branches will help the 
form and strengthen the growth of the tree. But no ax or saw should ever be 
lifted up against one, unless in the hand, or under the direction of some one 
who can give a reason for every stroke. Ten trees are injured by trimming for 
every one that is benefited. Whenever it is necessary to remove a branch, it 
should be cut smoothly, close to the trunk, even with the bark, and the wound 
painted with coal tar. Then the elaborated sap returning from the leaves will 
form a new growth at the edge of the wound, and it will gradually heal over. 
If a stub is left, this must die and rot. As the trunk grows about it there will 
be a plug of decayed wood in the place of the branch, and the death will eat 
inward as water soaks in from without. When the end of a limb is cut off the 
amputation should be made just beyond a branch growing out of it, so that 
the returning sap from the leaves on the branch that remains will heal over the 
wound. But generally little work of this kind is required. The tree, if left 
to itself, will be more likely to develop naturally in the best way. 
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Lists oF TrReEs.—Through the kindness of some New England friend we 
have received a pamphlet of the Andover Tree Planting Association, which 
gives the following lists of trees for special purposes. They ought to be good 
for southern Michigan: 

1. Twenty good trees for plantations.—Sugar maple, black locust, white ash, 
western catalpa, butternut, black walnut, black cherry, shagbark hickory, 
western hickory (Carya sulcata), white oak, burr oak, chestnut, beech, hem- 
lock, white cedar (for swamps), white pine, red pine, pitch pine (for sandy 
places), Douglas fir, and European larch. 


2. Fifteen good trees for roadsides.—Sugar maple, white ash, basswood, 
white elm, shagbark hickory, white oak, chestnut oak, scarlet oak, black oak, 
chestnut, European elm (for city streets), Dutch elm (Ulmus Montana), 
Norway maple, silver poplar (near the ocean), and white willow (damp places 
and seashore). 


3. Thirty good trees for lawns, parks, and single specimens.—Cucumber, 
magnolia, tulip tree, buckeye, white maple (near water), red maple (for low 
lands), American crabapple, Kentucky coffee tree, western catalpa, peperidge, 
‘sassafras, Michigan ash (Fraxinus quadrangulata), slippery elm, rock elm, 
oaks of various species, hop hornbeam, canoe birch, red pine, hemlock, white 
spruce, blue spruce, Douglas fir, yellow Rocky Mountain pine, (Pinus pon- 
derosa, var. Scopulorum), white mulberry, horse chestnut, Turkey oak, 
Pinus densiflora (from Japan), Gingko, Oriental spruce, Nordmann’s fir, 
Kuropean larch. 


4, Twenty good trees of lesser growth for small places and yards.—Magnolias 
(American and Chinese species), yellow wood, Judas tree thorns (several 
American species), silver bell tree, Virginia fringe, Chinquapin, white birch, 
Chinese Tamarisk, fragrant maple (Acer Tartaricum, var. Ginnala), Japanese 
maples, flowering apple (Pyrus Spectabilis), Caragana Arborescens, striped 
maple, round-leaved maple, field maple (Acer campestro), shining willow 
(Salix Lucida), Retinospora (in variety), Chinese cedar. 


BUILDINGS. 


CoRNERS OF THE House.—Why must we always have the corners or our 
houses established so as to have the front exactly parallel with the line of the 
highway? There is enough utility. and beauty sacrificed in the stereotyped | 
plan of pushing a road through every hill that comes in the way, at no end of ® 
expense, when often a very slight detour would accomplish every purpose, with- 
out compelling us all to locate our houses perpendicular to it, regardless of 
surroundings. Architects rack their brains to secure a reasonable variety in 
their structures and sunlight in all the rooms, when a half turn of the house, 
so as to bring an angle to the road, would simplify the matter amazingly. How 
nicely oftentimes the windows could be adapted to the best views in the dis- 
tance, and how much more satisfactory the approaches to the residence could 
be arranged. But who dares to defy the custom of our fathers?—S. Q. Lent. 
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THE Best Room.—In ‘My Farm of Edgewood,” the author scores a good 
point for the diving room in the following well chosen method: 


There are absurd ideas afloat in regard to the front and the back side of a 
house, which affect village morals and manners in a most base and unmeaning 
way. In half the country towns and by half the farmers, it is considered 
necessary to retain a pretending front side upon some dusty street or highway, 
with tightly closed blinds and bolted door; with parlors only ventured upon in 
an uneasy way from month to month to consult some gilt-edged dictionary or 
relics that lay in state like a king’s coftin. The occupant, meantime, will be 
living in some back corner—slipping in and out at back doors, never at ease, 
save in his most uninviting room, and as much a stranger to the blinded parlor 
which very likely engrosses the best half of his house, as his visitor, the parson. 
All this is as arrant a sham and affectation as the worst ones in our cities. 

It is true that every man will wish to set aside a certain portion of his house 
for the offices of hospitality. But the easy and familiar hospitalities of a 
country village or of the farmer do not call for any exceptional stateliness ; 
the farmer invites his best friends to his habitual living room; let him see to it 
then, that his living room be the sunniest and most cheerful in the house. 

So his friends come to love it, and he and his children to love it and to | 
cherish it, so it shall be the rallying point of the household affections through 
all time. No sea so distant but the memory of the cheery, sunlit home-room 
with its pictures on the wall, and its flame upon the hearth, shall haunt the 
voyager’s thought, and the flame upon the hearth and the sun-lit window, will 
pave a white path over the intervening waters, where tenderest fancies, like 
angels, shall come and go. ; 


* * * * * % 


There is a deeper philosophy in this than may at first sight appear. Who 
shall tell us how many a breakdown of a wayward son is traceable to the cheer- 
less aspect of his own home and fireside? 


Homocutturge.—O. C. Simonds, landscape architect, says: We see in many 
papers designs of houses, usually by architects of ordinary ability, with short 
descriptions and estimated cost given. I think it would be a better plan to 
teach the principle of design and the uses to which a house and its surround- 
ings should be put in order to secure the greatest amount of comfort. The 
question, is such or such a feature going to be fashionable, is frequently asked. 
Will it increase the comfort or beauty of the house, should be asked instead. 
If you could teach people to be honest in their houses and grounds, you would 
do a wonderful amount of good. After they have learned this lesson, they 
would not make paper look like wood, or wood like stone. I think they would 
not make a serpentine walk to the house. After you have taught how to be 
Stonest, you could teach how to take comfort. This lesson would interfere 
somewhat with the parlors of our fathers—perhaps do away with them 
altogether. It would teach people to put the’ kitchen in the coolest part of 
the house, the dining-room where it will get the morning sunlight, the living 
rooms and bed-rooms where they would receive plenty of sunshine, and would 
arrange rooms so as to save steps. It would teach people to plant evergreens 
for a protection from cold winds, even though evergreens were not fashionable. 
After you have taugh people to be comfortable, you can teach them how to 
make their homes beautiful. 
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Viollet Le Duc said: “Iam convinced that the taste of this generation can 
be made perfection by making it reason.’’ If you can lead people to reason 
intelligently about their homes, rid them of the ‘traditions of the elders,” 
and induce them to leave the work of mere copyists, you can place them in a 
position to get a great deal of satisfaction out of life as a result of their own 
endeavors. 


SEEING Out.—Prof. L. H. Bailey thrusts this piece of good sense into one 
of his lectures: 


Not long since I visited a worthy farmer who desired my advice in regard to 
the improvement of his front yard. I looked it over, and advised him to re- 
move a great Norway spruce, a balsam fir, an apple tree, a large chestnut, 
three smaller Norways, a large red cedar, a fringe tree, and several bushes. 
Tle discussed the trees seriatim. The great spruce he could never spare, be- 
cause it was the first one set in the township; ditto with the fir; the apple 
tree bore good fruit; the horse-chestnut was the largest specimen in the 
neighborhood; the three smaller Norways were fhrifty and attractive; the red 
cedar had been ‘‘ backed in” in an early day from the woods at a great ex- 
pense of muscle; the fringe tree cost him a dollar, and the bushes were all 
attractive when in flower ; therefore he could spare none of them. I could not 
improve his yard; and when he must look at the evening sky to note signs of 
to-morrow’s weather, and when his wife must know who it is that is passing 
along the highway, they must either go some rods away from the house or 
scrooch under the trees. An attractive house on a distant hill is entirely hid- 
den ; in fact, there is no great outside world from the windows of that resi- 
dence. 

This is all rad cally wrong. The landscape gardener is often upbraided for 
his so-called impractical notions, his ‘fine theories of beauty,” but woe to 
the gardener if he ever entertains notions so much at variance with laws of 
happiness and health, as does he who hibernates in a prison of tangled trees. 
No, rather have an open field with the fresh verdure of the greensward and the 
crisp play of winds, and an overabundance of sunlight, than a house hidden in 
gloomy foliage. But let us have the golden mean. Keep the front of the 
house open to the world, and never allow a tree to hide a desirable view. Last 
spring I moved into a new house. From the front porch I could see nothing 
but an ordinary grove, although but afew rods beyond it were fine college 
buildings, with their constant play of life and frolic. I cut many trees from’ 
that grove, none to its detriment either, and now, as I sit at my dinner table, 
I can see through the grove to an attractive view beyond. This vista may be 
“impractical,” as the common expression goes, but I am confident that I can 
relish my meal better than I could if I were shut up to my own dining-room 
and the bit of gravel path which lies in front of my window. 


Location or Buitpines.—Major Hugh T. Brooks, of Pearl Creek, New 
York, never says anything without making a point, and the following is 
very characteristic of him: 


It costs a good deal, as many have found out, to move buildings badly 
placed; it costs a good deal more not to move them. A very great deal de- 
pends on proper location—much more than most people seem to be aware 
of; reminders are therefore needed. Sanitary considerations are of first 
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importance. Never build on low, springy, swampy ground; or in the 
neighborhood of decomposing vegetable matter; or where the well will be 
fed by the soakage of the surrounding soil. Avoiding windy, bleak places, 
select elevated and dry ground, where the well or spring fed from distant 
sources will furnish good filtered water. Build back from the road sufli- 
ciently to have an ample yard in front, and put the barns still further back, 
at least ten rods from the house. 

Since our tastes, instincts, enjoyments and modes of. life are something 
different from the domestic animals, I do not think we ought to mix up with 
them as some seem inclined to. I told one of our rich men who was pre- 
paring to place a large, expensive barn on the road directly in front of his 
house, shutting off a very fine view, that if he didn’t enjoy the beautiful 
landscape himself, his family and friends would; he might rest assured that 
pleasant views were sure to rise in the market in the future more than in the 
past; people with plenty of money will refuse to purchase residences with 
undesirable surroundings and unpleasant outlooks, but, as when purchasing 
valuable pictures, they will l&vish money on what suits them. 

A great many considerations bear on every case, but people do not take 
pains to look them up. The first that suggests itself is accepted as conclu- 
sive—half mankind go off in a tangent, with one reason, when there are half 
a dozen leading the other way. When it occurred to my friend that the 
descending ground opposite his house was favorable for a basement (by the 
way, a most economical and excellent thing to have), there was nothing 
more to be said; the barn and the basement must be put there and the 
lovely landscape broken into in the middle. The place I pointed out at the 
rear of the house would have been quite as accessible from most of the fields 
and would have been hidden from view by fruit trees; the banking up against 
the basement wall not very costly. 

It is a mistaken notion that houses and barns must be close to the high- 
way. ‘The desire to see everybody who passes, and be seen, is vulgar and 
unprofitable. Southerners show more sense than we do in selecting their 
building places. Go where there is a pleasant prospect, if the land be dry 
and the air and water good, remembering that for convenience it is well to 
be near the center of the farm. My neighbor put his house in the exact line 
of the highway ‘‘to save land.’’ He does not save any land except what he 
gets in the shape of road dust. Had he put the house four rods back he 
might have occupied the front yard with apple, pear and cherry trees, which, 
if well cared for, would have been profitable as well as ornamental. 

Whoever makes country life attractive isa benefactor. More people ought 
to live in the country. A neat cottage on a well-selected site, with well- 
furnished, well-kept gardens and grounds, is a standing invitation to well- 
disposed city people to move out among the hills and valleys, groves and 
green fields, blooming orchards and golden grain, where the handiwork of 
God is seen, and its regenerating power felt, as it is not seen and felt in 
man-made towns. When men adopt the highest style of living they will be 
simple in their habits, tastefully but not ostentatiously and expensively clad, 
courteous and kind in their manners, familiar with the best books, self- 
reliant, able by their own skill from their own soil to produce much the 
larger portion of all the comforts and luxuries they require—this attained, 
half of those now engaged in commerce, manufactures, finance and folly in 
the cities can move out into the country. 
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PARKS AND CEMETERIES. 


Wat Our Parks SuHoutp Bs.-—Mr. A. 8. Fuller of New Jersey, in an 
extended article makes the following points, which we appropriate: 


There is one feature that appears to be wanting in all of the public parks 
throughout the country that should not be longer neglected, and this is a 
collection of all our native trees and shrubs that can be made to thrive in 
the locality where the public park is situated. It cannot be expected that 
tropical or semi-tropical trees and shrubs will thrive in the parks of Boston, 
New York, or Chicago; but there are hundreds‘of species that will grow in 
these parks that are not to be found there, and, so far as we know, have 
never been tried. There can be no question about the intrinsic value or 
beauty of our native trees and shrubs, and, as a whole, they are not excelled 
by those of any country; consequently they should have been sought first 
and foreign species last for the ornamentation of our parks and pleasure 
grounds. The contrary, however, appears to be the ruling idea of those 
who make selections of trees and shrubs for our parks. Of course there can 
be no objection to those that thrive in our climate, but to use those in pref- 
erence or to the exclusion of our indigenous kinds is an act for which there 
can be no excuse, unless it be on the score of cheapness and great abundance 
in the local nurseries. The idea of ‘‘ far fetched and dear bought ’’ has so 
long prevailed in this country—and especially among landscape gardeners— 
that very few of them know anything about the noble trees and elegant 
shrubs of our own country; and while for many years we have seen them 
extolled in European works on landscape gardening and nurserymen’s cata- 
logues, comparatively few of them can be found growing in our public parks 
and pleasure grounds. Specimens of the Douglass spruce a hundred feet 
high are to be seen in English parks, but it is doubtful if one be found in 
any of our public parks ten feet high; and yet this is one of the most 
abundant forest trees in our Western States and Territories. The same is 
true of a score of other native species of evergreen and deciduous trees and 
shrubs that ought to be, but are not, found in the great public parks of this 
country. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING CEMETERIES.—Ossian C. Simonds, su- 
perintendent of Graceland Cemetery, Chicago, in an excellent article on rural 
cemeteries, makes the following practical suggestions: 


A gravel drive should lead to within one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
feet of every point in the cemetery, and there should be as few drives as pos- 
sible and comply with this condition. Every drive should have an easy grade, 
and its location should be determined by the shape of the land, the existing 
trees, the desirable views and the condition named above. A curved drive is 
much more pleasing than a straight one, but there should be no unnecessary 
curve. The walks leading from the drives to the family lots should be left in 
grass and form a part of a continuouslawn. A pleasing vista can be preserved 
by leading one of these grass walks through it, making the lots fronting on 
this walk deep in proportion to the width, and requiring all monuments that 
are erected to be placed at the rear of the lots. Along each side of the drive, 
and in places that are specially interesting for any reason, as for commanding 
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extensive views, the lots should be made much larger than in other places. 
Such an arrangement will add to the artistic effect of the whole cemetery and 
increase the value of even the most humble lot. 
The planting should be done in accordance with the principles of landscape 
ardening, which should be carefully studied before the work is commenced. 
Do not plant rows of trees along each side of the avenue nor arrange them 
like an orchard. Although the boundaries of lots should never be indicated 
by the planting, it is advisable to separate the monuments more or less by 
trees and shrubs. In some cemeteries the planting of shrubs is prohibited on 
account of their occupyiug so much ground space. Such a rule greatly dimin- 
ishes the attractiveness of cemetery grounds, where we should have eyery 
variety of beautiful form and color which the vegetable world produces. It is 
not an uncommon thing for a man to buy a lot and erect thereon a monu- 
ment costing ten times as much as the lot itself. If he had reduced the cost 
of the monument one-tenth and doubled the size of his lot the effect would 
have been much better and there would haye been plenty of room for shrubs. 
Furthermore, the larger the area and the greater the amount of foliage in 
proportion to the number of the graves, the less injurious will burial grounds 
be to the healthfulness of the neighborhood. If properly treated they may 
indeed become beneficial. 


Tue Best MonumMENT.—Dr. T. H. Hoskins, the able horticulturist writer of 
Vermont, is responsible for the following sensible thought: The danger now 
seems to be in vast and unwise expenditure for the adornment of cemetery lots 
and the erection of costly monuments. Alongside of a poor and meanly 
equipped school-house in my neighborhood is a cemetery with not less than a 
dozen lots, where from $500 to $2,000 have been expended in this way. Yet, 
would not the memory of the loved and lost ‘“‘smell sweet and flourish in the 
dust ”’ far longer if a large part of this money had been bestowed for the en- 
dowment of some permanently beneficent institution? If my heirs want to 
spend $1,000 in a memorial I hope they will give it to a free school or a free 
library and let the sweet grass over my grave grow, unvexed by costly marble 
or granite. 


WALKS AND DRIVES. 


THE LIne or Beauty.—“ Shelah” in New York Tribune says: There is a 
practical convenience and economy in the laying out and building of streets, 
roads, houses, etc., on straight lines and with rectangular cross lines which has 
even too firm a hold upon our people. We impose enormous labor, cost and in- 
convenience upon owners of property through laying out streets in this strict 
and uncompromising fashion, where a little curve round an interfering hill 
would prove far better in every respect. ‘The resolute old Romans were given 
to this working in direct lines only, and now we wonder as we see the remains 
of their roads, never deviating from the perfectly straight line for any hill or 
vale. So they carried their water, too, to supply cities, at enormous cost, in 
aqueducts of strict level and alignment no matter what came in the way. In 
modern Kurope it is different, ‘‘the road the human being travels winds round 
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the cornfield, and the hill of vines.’? And in some cities seated on hills, as in 
beautiful Bath, we even find Jong lines of handsome dwellings with the front 
curving crescent-like as the street does. This adds great beauty to the general 
view, and fills a promenade along these easy and pleasantly curving streets and 
roads with continually fresh charms and surprises to the promenader or 
traveler. 


. Watxs ArouND THE Hovusr.—We do not believe in having gravel walks and 
drives about the farm-house, unless they can be well cared for. So many start 
out with brave intentions, lay out elaborate lines of gravel that are afterwards 
ill-kept and worse than nothing. They are the ones who inquire what can be 
put upon walks to keep the weeds down, and are ready to buy leached ashes, 
salt, or even arsenic. The best and only way to make a lasting and beautiful 
walk, is to make it from six to nine inches deep, with gravel that will pack, 
and then see that from the beg nning the borders are definite, clean cut; then 
allow no weeds nor grass to geta start. It costs very little to run over a walk, 
with the back of a rake once a week, keeping down all the little plants that 
start, but if allowed to grow double the time, it is four times the labor. It is 
with walks as with the garden—the weeds must be kept down from the period 
of their germination. Otherwise it is better to have a little narrow path upon 
the soil which requires no attention whatever except to be kept short mowed. 


SHRUBBERY. 


NATIVE FLOWERING SuruBSs.—Prof. Bailey gives the following list of native 
shrubs and short descriptions as appropriate for lawn use: 


Cercis Canadensis. Red-Bud, Judas Tree. For very early flowering, this 
shrub excels all our natives. ‘The flowers are violet-purple and borne in great 
abundance before the leaves start. The effect is striking. The round leaves 
are odd and attractive. It is hardy at Boston. 


Clethra alnifolia, White Alder, deserves a place in every garden on account 
of its delicious fragrance. 


Kalmia latifolia, Mountain Laurel. An evergreen shrub which is very 
showy with rose-colored flowers in spring. For winter grouping this plant is 
always desirable. 

Leiophyllum buxifolium, Sand Myrtle. Does well in the open sun on dry 
ground and is very ornamental. 


Hypericum prolificum, Shrubby St. John’s Wort. This is one of the very 
best of hardy undershrubs, and it is very easy of cultivation. It is a profuse 
bloomer. 


Dirca palustris, Leatherwood. ‘The neat and clean habits of this bush rec- 
ommend it rather than the flowers. It thrives well in an ordinary dry soil. 


Amorpha fruticosa, False Indigo Plant. <A very attractive shrub, bearing 
its purple flowers much after the manner of some of the garden Spirzeas. 


Andromeda floribunda gives a great profusion of pretty, heath-like flowers 
in early spring. When given shade the plant does well in an ordinary soil. 
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Huonymus atropurpureus, Burning-Bush. I have seen this in cultivation 
once or twice and it appeared to possess all the good qualities of the common 
European species. 


Staphylea trifolia, Bladder-nut. This bush does well on ordinary dry ground. 
Its drooping clusters of bell-shaped flowers in early spring and the odd, inflated 
fruit in autumn entitle it to a place in the shrubbery. 


Rhus copallina and &. glabra, Sumachs, give deep red foliage in autumn. 


Hamamelis Virginica, Witch Hazel. I know of no native plant which blos- 
sums at such an untimely season as this. After the leaves have all fallen in 
the autumn the curious yellow flowers make a display. 


Llex verticillata, Winterberry. The best of our shrubs for ornamental winter 
fruit. It does well on ordinary dry soils. 


Cornus, Dogwood. Most of the species of Cornus are very desirable shrubs, - 
especially C. florida on account of its great showy involucres, and C. stolonifera 
on account of its sed stems and abundant flowers. This latter species, although 
growing naturally in swamps, thrives well in dry grounds. I think it is as 
good as the much praised European species C. sanguinea. 


Symphoricarpus racemosus, Snowberry, is known and appreciated by all. 


Of the Loniceras or Honeysuckles, L. Sullivantii (L. flava) is the best I 
have seen in cultivation, except, of course, the old favorite Trumpet Honey- 
suckle, L. Sempervirens. 


Sambucus Canadensis, or rather S. racemosus, Common Elder, is deserving 
of a place in any grounds When properly trained it is certainly a very beauti- 
ful shrub. It seems a pity that this shrub is naturally so common and hence 
little prized. 


Salix, Willows, are often highly ornamental, especially the staminate plants 
which give golden yellow “ pussies ”’ in advance of the leaves. S. discolor is the 
most desirable. 4S. Jucida is to be recommended for its very bright foliage. 


THe HieH-BusH CRANBERRY.—W. D. Boynton, of Wisconsin, praises this 
native shrub in the following terms: 


Those -whe are familiar with it must admit that it combines the ornamental 
and useful to a high degree. It used to be a common sightin New England 
valleys, and for aught I know, is still. It is quite plentiful in Northern Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. Notwithstanding its prevalence and many good qualities, 
it is seldom found ornamenting anything more than its native hillside. Its 
beautiful red fruit clings to the branches until away along into the winter. 
When viewed against a background of dark evergreens, the effect is most 
pleasing. They usually grow in clumps, like the lilac, but can be trained into 
snug little trees, with well balanced tops. They are very hardy. They seldom 
grow on marshy land, but love a sloping hillside, near a watercourse. I have 
transplanted them into my garden for their fruit, which is of excel ent quality 
after you get rid of the extremely large seeds. Were it not for this drawback, 
the fruit would equal that of the ordinary cranberry. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the bushes of different localities in this respect. By propagating 
from those that have the smallest seeds, with the aid of good care and culti- 
vation, a vast improvement may be worked upon the wild stock. To say 
nothing of its fruit, it is abundantly worthy a place in the lawn or yard. 
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SpaANIsH BayonET.—A correspondent of the New York Tribune is certainly 
justified in his words of commendation for the yucca as a lawn plant. He 
says: 

Many to whom the plant is known have never seen its beautiful flowers. 
This particular species of yucca grows wild in the Southern States; it is hardy 
generally throughout the North, without protection; it is an evergreen, the 
leaves keeping their color well the entire year. It has a tropical appearance, 
and is fine for lawn; good specimens can be grown three to four feet in diame- 
ter, and two or more high. The leaves are from one to two feet in length, 
stiff and upright, deep green, lanceolate, about two inches wide, tapering to a 
point tipped with a short, sharp spine. The most curious thing about the plant 
is the white curled threads or filaments which grow from the edges of the 
leaves. The leaves are very tough and strong. At the South farmers tear 
them into narrow strips for use in hanging meat in the smoke-house. 

The very striking flowers appear in July on a stalk five to eight feet high, 
thrown up from the centre of the plant, the upper half, and often two-thirds 
of it being covered with creamy white, bell-shaped flowers about two inches in 
diameter. These droop from the lateral branches off of the main stalk; they 
have a fragrance which, though not disagreeable, is not pleasing to some; 300 
to 400 blossoms are often borne on a single stalk; they retain shape and color 
two or three weeks, then fade and drop, giving place to an abundance of seed- 
pods. If grown vigorously, plants will flower at two or three years of age, and 
if given attention will bear flowers every year. Old plants form several 
branches from the main stem, close to the ground\and a flower-stalk will be 
thrown up from each centre; often as many as five or six ina season. A good 
specimen of this plant, especially when in bloom, is a very effective ornament 
for alawn. Its hardiness and evergreen character make it a valuable ornament 
in winter as well as summer. 


RHODODENDRON CuLTURE.—W. F. Massey, in Philadelphia Press, after 
commenting on the common mistakes in the management of Rhododendrons, 
says: The first requisite of a rhododendron is good drainage, next a cool 
soil, with abundant moisture, but no stagnation; third, shelter from the 
mid-day sun. When these conditions have been observed I have never known 
failure, unless the natural soil of the locality was limestone clay, which seems 
to poison them as soon as the roots reach it. I lately planted some rhodo- 
dendrons on a sharp declivity facing north, and just within the edge of a 
grove. The soil is a loose, black loam that has never been in cultivation, 
and full of broken and decomposed rock.* The beds were excavated two feet 
deep, the mellow surface soil being saved. At this depth the sub-soil showed 
the seme mixture of decomposed rock that existed on the surface, so that 
good drainage was assured. A layer of loose stones was placed in the bottom 
and covered with sod. The pit was then filled with leaf mold mixed with 
sand and the surface soil, and the plants were set an inch or more deeper 
than they had been growing. Then over the whole surface was placed a 
layer of broken stone three inches or more deep—the best of all mulches, as 
it will neither blow off or rot. 


PurpLe Barserry.—h. B. Pierce has a good word for the purple bar- 
berry: It isin habit of growth and general characteristics similar to the com- 
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mon barberry bush of New England, but its foliage for the first two months 
after bursting into growth is a deep chocolate purple. It is so singular 
and attractive in appearance that it has beer for several years a special 
favorite of mine. 

‘Senex,’ in Philadelphia Press, furnishes a note upon the same shrub, 
quite complimentary to it: Of the so-called purple-leaved shrubs, which are 
not really purple, but rather wine or plum colorcd, there is none which holds 
its color better than the barberry. Its habit is twiggy, and it is far from 
being as graceful as many other shrubs of the same family, but its flowers 
and fruit are both pleasing. 


Earty FLowertne Suruss —W. A. Stiles, of the Philadelphia Press, com- 
ments upon valuable early flowering shrubs in the following: 


The best known shrub of this class is the Forsythia. As its common name 
—the golden bell—indicates, its flowers are a bright yellow, and produced 
abundantly before the leaves appear. In this latitude it has been in flower a 
full fortnight already. Besides the one ordinarily planted there is a variety 
known as Fortunii, of more slender and upright growth, besides a drooping 
form—Suspensa—which is rather effective on rocky banks. When out of 
bloom the shrub is not attractive. The Spirea Thunbergii is now at its best ; 
that is, at the height of its bloom. But it is a beautiful shrub all summer 
through on account of its delicate foliage and the fernlike grace of its habit. 
In autumn, too, it is conspicuous for the bright color it wears. Its flowers 
are snow-white and borne in profusion. 

Earlier than either is the Jasminum Nudiflorum, which bears small yellow 
flowers, and the fragrant pinkish bloom of the upright honeysuckle—Louicera 
fragrantissima—is already open before the rich green of the leaves is seen. 
The Japan quinces, of which there are a dozen varieties, with flowers of orange, 
scarlet, pink and white, are now in bloom, and the Spireas prunifolia, Reeve- 
siana and others will follow soon. With them appear the pure white flowers 
of the exochorda, a choice plant, which deserves more general cultivation. 
One of our native shrubs, the Leatherwood (Dirca palustris) is now in bloom, 
but its small yellow flowers are not striking. The shrub itself, however, with 
its compact, rounded form, bright-colored bark and tough, pliant twigs, is 
most attractive. It is rarely seen, however, in cultivation. Still more rare is 
the Japan Daphne. This, too, is one of those early bloomers whose flowers 
appear before the foliage. These flowers are a violet blue and delightfully 
fragrant, and altogether this Daphne Genkwa is one of the most desirable of 
shrubs for the lawn. 


Late BLoomIna Suruss.—A correspondent of the Country Gentleman dis- 
courses at some length upon shrubs for fall flowers from which we epitomize: 


Altheas grow well in almost any soil or situation, but, of course, the better 
their conditions of growth the more satisfactory will be the results. Prune 
them well back every winter, as they blossom on the current year’s wood only. 
Their flowers are single or double, white, and of many shades of purple, and 
there is a very pretty variegated-leaved form. 

The common white alder ((. alnifolia), although somewhat rare in gardens, 
is common enough in our swamps, but is an excellent garden shrub, neat, copi- 
ous and late‘flowering. Its flowers are white, fragrant, and arranged in up- 
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right panicled racemes. ‘The Alleghany white alder (C. acwminata) has larger 
leaves and flowers than the preceding, blooms a little later and is barely as 
profuse. Both species bloom in August and sometimes last into September, 
and on account of their pretty, white, fragrant flowers and amenability to 
cultivate in our gardens, are well worth introducing and growing. 

Hydrangea Pamculata Grandiflora is in my opinion one of the grandest and 
showiest shrubs in cultivation. Iam well aware that many people regard it 
as coarse, gaudy and inelegant, but I do not, and the bigger its flower bunches 
are, the better I like them; indeed I strive to have them big. It is in per- 
fection in late August and early September. I keep my old plants thin, prune 
them hard back every winter, and as the young sprouts appear in spring, rub 
off the weaker ones, and save only two or three dozen of the strongest ones 
to each large bush, for I prefer a bunch of blossoms that will fill a peck meas- 
ure, rather than forty little bunches that together would not fill a bushel. 

Chinese Tamirix is one of the most lovely, elegant and copious of all 
garden shrubs, no matter what their season of blooming may be ; and, too, it 
is the hardiest of its race. Our largest clump is 10 to 12 feet high, and as 
much, or more, across, and is growing on a south-facing slope, in an open 
situation, and sandy land. It began to bloom about the first of August, but 
will not be in its finest blooming condition until the first of September. 

Daphne Creorum is a pretty, flat-growing little evergreen shrub, that 
blossoms full in early spring, and again almost a full crop in late summer and 
fall. Our plants just now are like pink mats. It loves a cool, moist bed, but 
at the same time a well-drained one. ‘There is an impression around here that 
it is not reliably hardy, but, so far as the intensity of frost is concerned, that 
is not so. At Andover, in Massachusetts, where they have 10° to 20° 
more frost in winter than we have here (Long Island), this little daphine 
thrives and grows with the utmost luxuriance, and its branches root along as 
they spread along; but they do not do that in our hot, dry land. 


PRUNING SurRuss.—Shrubbery which has just been devastated by the shears 
of the amateur trimmer, tersely remarks a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press, calls forth a good deal of commiseration at this season. When the 
mania for cutting seizes the owner of uneducated shears he begins to set them 
at work to reduce every shrub to one form. The tops may all be shorn off 
level, or they may be clipped into globes or all the branches shortened in to 
give length. The one unvarying rule of procedure is to treat every plant in 
exactly the same way, and inasmuch as every plant has individual peculiarities 
and all the species have verified habits of growth, and are used for different pur- 
poses, the cast-iron rule of uniformity is fatal. No universal law can be laid 
down, but for shrubs grown for their flowers there are a few simple directions 
which no one should neglect. 

The shrubs which bloom early in the spring should, of course, never have 
their pruning in the autumn. ‘The flower buds of such varieties are formed 
on the wood made during the summer, and when those branches are cut off 
there can be no bloom, for no buds are left to open. Karly flowering spireeas 
for example, like the Spirwa thunbergii, have buds almost ready to open now. 
In the warm days of early December some of them did open. But they will 
pass safcly through the winter and be ready to burst into bloom under the 
influence of the earliest genial spring days. Wait till after they have bloomed 
and then cut them sharply in. ‘This will encourage the growth of new wood 
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—just the wood which will bear flowers the following year—and the yield will 
be abundant. 

Late blooming flowers appear upon the growth made during the same year. 
Such shrubs can be pruned very early in the spring. Take the Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, for example. Cut back the wood of last year to a couple 
of eyes. Then, during the next summer cut out the weakest shoots, and the 
result in September will be immense blooms at the extremity of every strong 
branch. The late flowering tamarisk which, by the way, is much better than 
the other one in ordinary cultivation, which flowers in June, when cut back on 
this plan, makes amazing growth, and with waving plumes of the most delicate 
form and color. 


TRANSPLANT THE NATIVES.—Why people will pay great prices for tender 
exotics when we have more beautiful natives we can never understand. 
“‘Croppie,” in New York Tribune, mentions a few delicate ones: 


Some of our pretty little wild trees are never seen in cultivation. An intro- 
duced plum now completely naturalized in many places is known as sloe, or 
blackthorn, and when enveloped in early spring with its myriads of little white 
flowers suggests its appropriateness for mingling in large groups of similar 
large shrubs. How seldom do we notice that exceedingly showy native tree, 
the serviceberry or shadbush, and yet how suitable it is also in similar situa- 
tions with the above. And there are several attractive large shrubs among the 
native viburnums rarely found in cultivation, although rich in foliage and 
more than noticeable for beauty of bloom. 

The gorgeous red-berried elder of the mountains casts all brilliant tinted 
fruits of other shrubs in the shade. When seen at its best, no flowers could 
possibly be more striking. The variety with white fruit is also exceedingly 
pretty, but rarer. The witch hazel of our lowlands is noticeable on account of 
its flowers appearing after all others have gone. Then the golden-yellow clus- 
ters of this hardy shrub lighten up the mass of branches, even when the foliage 
has disappeared. The Kalmia latifolia, or as it is often known, the mountain 
laurel, is not so difficult to cultivate as many suppose. Where the soil is often 
poor, thin and slaty in character, there this plant frequently flourishes and 
charms us with its wealth of flowers. There is no special rule to observe in 
growing it, other than to select a partially shady spot—if facing the north all 
the better—and to secure a cool, moderately moist soil for the roots to ram- 
ble in. 


THe Natura RoapstpE.—The Springfield Republican scores a point on our 
side of the question of preserving the natural beauty of the roadside: 


The greedy ax should spare the roadside trees, and along the hot and dusty 
expanse of suburban and country roads there should be planted the spreading 
elms and leafy maples, the hemlocks, willows and white pines. In many 
places the laurel along the roadsides might well be encouraged, instead of being 
ruthlessly cut down, grubbed up and burned, with a sort of vicious enmity, as 
the farmers do now. All over our hill country this glorious bush grows pro- 
fusely, and makes many a forest walk and drive a rare delight.» Nature has 
some rights, and an improvement association on Arbor Day ought to bear that 
in mind. 

A country road should not be like a park drive, unless in the streets of some 
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quiet, unpicturesque meadow village, where the park style seems to fit. In the 
open country, whether valley or mountain, there is nothing more pleasing to 
the eye than the brushy roadside, where birches, poplars, sumachs and elders 
and the rest grow as the Lord lets them, and the walls and fences are clambered 
over by clematis and woodbine and wild grape; and the daisies and buttercups, 
hardhacks and vervains, goldenrods, meadowsweets and wild roses in their sey- 
eral turns make all delightful with color. 


CEMETERY PLANTS. 


ARRANGING CEMETERIES. — Daisy Eyebright, in the Country Gentleman, chats 
about climbers as follows: 


There are few plants now cultivated which so well reward the care and labor 
expended on them as vines or climbing plants, for they will grow with great 
rapidity, and afford a most grateful shade from the hot noontidesun, while 
they do not exclude the cooling breezes. Brick, stone, or wooden houses are all 
made cooler, drier and more beautiful by climbing vines and creepers. The 
old idea of their producing dampness and mold is exploded, and they are now 
considered as conducive to health, rather than inimical to it. 

The common practice of fastening climbing plants to the house, porch or 
piazza, with a bit of tape, oilcloth or the like, and nails, is now superseded by 
lengths of galvanized wire, which can be stretched across the house and attached 
to it with small rivets or cast iron “eyes,” which should be driven in with a 
wooden mallet, rather than a hammer. Place the wires about a foot apart, 
and tie the vines to them, or interlace them through the wires. 

Screens of galvanized wire, arranged in diamonds, can be purchased at the 
hardware shops, and fitted into staples in the ground, or firmly attached to 
piazzas or porches. 


THE CLEMATIS.—A correspondent of the New York Tribune contributes 
the following useful hints concerning that incomparable climber—the 
clematis: 


It is a native of both continents; several species are common in this 
country, as the Virgins’ Bower that ornaments the roadsides throughout the 
land and whose tangled masses of graceful spray and starry bloom few 
cultivated plants can surpass. The large-flowered and showy kinds, like the 
Jackmani, now so much grown, especially in our cities, were produced from 
varieties brought from Japan—thanks to Messrs. Fortune and Sieboldt. 
Like other choice things these do not make themselves common, but are 
propagated by layering the young shoots by root-grafting on strong varicties, 
or by cuttings of the half-ripened wood. 

In contrast with these I have one sort—C. gravolens—that scatters its 
seed as freely as does the dandelion, and all the open ground round about it 
is covered with young plants the next season. In bloom it cannot be com- 
pared to Jackmani, with its wealth of royal purple; to the white, or the 
double white, and some other kinds, having only a small; pale yellow flower, 
but it is very hardy, ambitious of ascent, widely branching in habit, with 
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foliage fine and delicate, and thus highly ornamental, while its seed-pods, 
with their silvery tassels, are a crowning excellence. 

The clematis needs, whatever the variety, a good, rich, open soil, some- 
what calcareous and deep. A light soil should be made stronger by adding 
clayey loam; a heavy soil enlivened with sand or road scrapings. Clematis 
needs a good situation, good care, ‘‘ intelligent watering,’’ and frequent use 
of liquid manure, especially at time of flowering. Some of the varieties 
appear like perpetual bloomers—there are strong indications in that direc- 
tion. Coccinnea began blooming in June and is still putting forth buds and 
blossoms. Jackmani bloomed abundantly once and is blooming abundantly 
again—September 21. One writer suggests using the latter for bedding, 
with some other varieties, perhaps; vines to be pegged down as they grow. 
Now that blazing geranium beds are less in favor than formerly we shall 
probably go to the other extreme and seek subdued colors. Another writer 
advises us to train clematis to a pole—tie the strong shoots till they reach 
the top, and then fasten to a nail. If growth continues train downwards. 

I once saw a magnificent pillar thus made of CU. laguninda nivea, pure 
white. Still another device is training Jackmani with a hopvine on a wail 
or trellis. But whatever fancy may dictate in these matters, forget not taat 
climbing plants are gross feeders and capable of unlimited assimilation. 
They can be brought almost entirely under our control—covering at our 
pleasure a great amount of surface—of lattice or wall—and climbing to 
astonishing heights by the use of stimulating fertilizers, the best of which 
can be obtained from the barnyard and henhouse. 


Beauty in A Hop Vine.—The American Cultivator remarks: Who knows 
a prettier vine for general ornament than the hop? We habitually associate 
the hop with the poles and the commercial air of the hop-yard, but when 
viewed in its native beauty, as it clambers over fences or saplings, it possesses a 
modest and clean beanty which one can find in few other vines. Let one climb 
over a shrub or small tree near the house, and you cannot fail to admire its 
careless aspect and its pendent balls of yellow and green. Plant a root at the 
base of a tree, manure it well, and then enjoy the plant from the appearance 
of the first light green flexile shoot to the brown-tinted balls of autumm. When 
the vine dies in the fall remove it to the ground. ‘The next year the same 
roots will send up the same garlands. 


VINE CLaD TREES.—In no locality that we have ever visited are to be 
found so fine examples of the variety of drapery in vines upon forest growth 
as in parts of Michigan. Wm. Falconer, in the Rural New Yorker, has said 
some things that are quite impressive upon the subject of tree drapery; we 
quote from him: 


How suggestive are the old apple trees, overspread and draped with grape 
vines, that we meet with now and again on eastern farms: the vine clad trees 
that skirt our woods and waysides, and grow by rivers, creeks and ponds. I 
never saw the trumpet creeper appear so beautiful as in the Southern States, 
where, on the outer edge of a river bottom timber belt, it almost hid from 
sight the tree it grew on. I never saw the wild clematis look so fine as in a 
wood in New Jersey, where Mr. Taplin pointed out to me a tree literally 
covered with the vine, which hung in massive drapery to the ground, and was 
then in bloom. 
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It is a common thing to train Jackmanis and other kinds of garden cle- 
matis up among branches of trees, where, when in bloom, they have fine 
effect. The Virginia creeper is sometimes treated in the same fashion for 
the brilliant effect of its foliage in the fall. The Chinese wistaria is one of 
the best of vines for this use, and the periploca, akebia, and honeysuckle 
may likewise be used to advantage. The Canada moonseed and climbing 
waxwork will enjoy themselves exceedingly among the lower branches of the 
trees; and the Dutchman’s pipe delights in such liberty. Bare stems of 
trees may be covered with Japanese ivy—Ampelopsis tricuspidata. On many 
a farm is a wooded ravine, and this is just the place for vine clad trees. 

I remember when visiting Robert Douglas, at Waukegan, IIl]., with what 
glowing pride the veteran ‘‘forty-niner’”’ brought me in front of a wooded 
ravine near his house, that I might see the splendid effect of the trees upon 
the distant bank, whose limbs were bending with the load of drapery which 
they supported, and with what a gleam of satisfaction he pointed out the 
many trees—big trees now—he had planted, the vines that he had encouraged 
to grow up upon them, and the undergrowth, both herbs and shrubs, that 
he set out there. He had snatched from desolation an unsightly, gloomy 
chasm and planted it with trees, and shrubs and vines, and thus secured 
what is to-day one of the prettiest ravines or glens in Illinois. 


AKEBIA QurinaTA.—President Lyon says: We are at a loss to imagine why 
this climber, which has now been for many years before the American public, 
has taken so slight a hold upon the fancy of planters. As hardy as an oak, it 
is among the very early spring bloomers, bearing its flowers five or six in a 
cluster, consisting of one comparatively large pistillate flower, with from two 
to six or more smaller staminate blooms. 

The flowers are dark purple, with a peculiar, pleasant fragrance; and are 
produced in abundance. It is said to produce fruit upon old plants; but al- 
though we have now grown it for seven or eight years, we have not yet seen the 
fruit. 

The plant has a twining habit, somewhat like our native Bittersweet (Celas- 
trus scandens), and the foliage is very peculiar and ornamental, consisting of 
five oblong, ovate, glossy leaflets, springing from the top of a single footstalk. 

Our plant stands in strong clay loam, against the east side of a building, 
where it seems quite at home, making annual growths of from twenty to thirty 
feet. It isa native of Japan, which country has supplied us with very many 
useful plants, and has been long enough introduced so that the nurseries offer 
it at very moderate prices; although it is by no means easy of propagation by 
those who have not special facilities for the purpose. 


How Vines May BE TRAINED.—To one who enjoys the artificial method of 
training vines, the following by a correspondent of - the Philadelphia Press will 
be interesting: 


Take, for instance, the now common golden-veined honeysuckle, and by fre- 
quent pruning, while making summer growth, it will form a large bed of any 
hight desired, and few of our most valued bedding plants can excel its bright 
golden tints. When the mass is sheared, in imitation of a mound slightly 
raised in the center, with a central figure composed of an umbrella-shaped 
frame covered with the long twigs of this vine, the effect is visibly brightened. 
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One of the most attractive features on an open lawn is a Chinese wistarea 
with a strong leading shoot tied to a stout stake, and all side branches removed 
except a few at the top. The latter must be encouraged to grow horizontally, 
and by a little tying into shape and frequent pruning the vine will speedily 
make a small tree. When in full bloom it is very effective. 

Even the native Celastrus scandens, or, as it is usually known, the staff tree 
or Bittersweet, may be compelled to form a flat surface of foliage over a trellis. 
In the autumn this vine is in its glory when full of orange-colored pods and 
bright yellow leaves. 

Any one who has enjoyed the privilege of inspecting the wonderful collection 
of clematis belonging to Mr. George Jackmann, of Working, England, must 
have been impressed with the skill in training as here displayed. Especially 
is this the case with his exhibition plants grown in large tubs and carefully 
trained over balloon-like trellises. But these are not the only objects of inter- 
est, as the numerous beds of various colors, with the long shoots carefully tied 
in place, cannot but be attractive. The large rockeries and masses of roots are, 
as well, exceedingly unique; although not demanding so much systematic 
training, still the natural desire to tangle must be attentively watched. 


Another correspondent takes a different view: For me the best ornamental 
vine is the one that has had its own free will. I like wildness in the bitter- 
sweet and the clematis, and if the honeysuckle gets into a tangle on my piazza 
trellis it is not charged with any defect. No geometry gets into my garden, 
where the vines are climbing for the sunshine. 


THE IpomEA.—F. W. Harold speaks a good word for a flower that opens at 
evening: ‘The ipomeas are a genus of handsome flowering vines or climbing 
plants closely allied to and by some botanists classified with the convolvulus, or 
morning glories. They are similar to the latter both in habit of growth and 
flower; but as a rule their culture is more difficult, while their flowers are hand- 
somer and more brilliant. Of all summer climbers, one of the most interest- 
ing and probably the most unique is Ipomea noctiphiton, commonly called 
moon flower, evening glory, etc. This plant has the habit, common to only a 
few members of the vegetable kingdom, of opening its flowers only at night. 
One pecul arity about flowers of this habit is their fragrance, that of the night- 
blooming cereus being among the most delicious known. 

The flowers of the ipomea are shaped like the morning glory, but are much 
larger, often measuring five or six inches in diameter; color, pure dazzling 
white. They begin to open at sunset, and by dark are fully expanded. Soon 
after sunrise they begin to close, and like other night-bloomers, last but one 
night. The leaves of the vine are larger than those of the morning glory, 
though similar in shape, and, being a rapid grower, the plant soon makes a 
dense shade. It is well suited for planting by sunny porches. The plant be- 
gins to bloom after haying made moderate growth and continues until frost. 
Propagation is easily done from cuttings. A porch or arbor at night covered 
with this vine in bloom is a beautiful sight. The flowers catch every ray of 
light and shine out from their background of deep green like clusters of minia- 
ture moons. 
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FORESTRY. 


NATIVE WOODLAND. 


Woops on Every Faru.—L. J. Templin says: 


Perhaps no better or cheaper method can be adopted for this purpose than to 
set apart a few acres of the present wood lot and so inclose it as to exclude all 
live stock of every kind. Remove or destroy all worthless trees still standing 
so as to let the sunshine to the surface of the ground. In many cases a new 
growth will spring up spontaneously, which by properly thinning by removing 
all worthless species, will produce a good future forest of trees. Where a good 
stand of profitable kinds is not reasonably sure, it may be secured by gathering 
and planting the seeds and nuts of useful species. This should be done as 
soon as these are ripe in the fall. When thus planted they will almost invari- 
ably grow the féllowing spring. By a little attention to thinning and pruning 
to give a right start, such a plantation would, in a few years, become an object 
of great interest and a source of much pleasure, as well as of profit at no very 
distant future period. 


Tue MicuicAN SugAR BusH.—Mr. Eugene Davenport, of Barry county, in 
discussing the value of woodland upon his farm, said a reasonable amount of 
timber well interspersed with maple trees of various ages, was as profitable as 
any part of the farm. He had every reason to believe that his sugar bush, if 
given proper care and the young saplings allowed to grow, would be more 
valuable for the manufacture of sugar a century hence than now, and that for 
every intervening year it could be made a yaluable source of income. He 
would not preserve a single old tree when it had passed its time of usefulness, 
but would give the woodlot the most careful attention looking toward its con- 
tinuous usefulness. For protection of the larger timber he proposed planting 
around the margin young trees, which would break the force of the wind and 
become themselves firmly rooted as a result of their exposure. 


Wuen to Cur Timper.—Timber should be cut, says John M. Stahl, 
when the sap is flowing, that the bark may readily peel off. Some woods 
make durable rails, posts, etc., though the bark adhere, but all last better 
when the bark is stripped away, and some of our most valuable woods are 
almost rendered worthless by being cut when the sap is not flowing. In 
this section there is a large amount of pin oak—a wood which makes the 
very best of rails if cut when the sap is flowing; but if cut when the sap is 
not flowing itis folly to put the rails in a fence at all, unless in the top 
courses where they can readily be removed. The same is true of hickory. 
Cut when the sap is flowing, the bark falls off, and a rail made of it, if kept 
off the ground, will last for half a century, but if cut when the bark adheres 
the wood rots rapidly and worms help to make the rail soon worthless. The 
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most valuable rail or post timber we have here is white oak. Though cut 
when the sap is not flowing it is yet quite durable, but if cut in August or 
early September it is much more durable. 


THe Harpy Catrautpa.—The following letter by Mr. Robert Douglas to 
President Lyon we are allowed to use as a contribution to our portfolio: 
I have often felt like getting out of patience with some of the eastern writers 
for their prejudice against this western tree; but when IJ consider that there 
are only three writers, and they are all my personal friends, and know that 
they are all perfectly honest in their convictions, and are really friends of 
the west as much as of the east, I am convinced that local prejudice does not 
enter into their minds at all. I have traveled long journeys with two of 
them in the west (Meehan and Hoopes), climbed the mountains and slept on 
the plains with them, and it is a common saying in the west that you never 
know a man till you have camped with him on the plains. 

The third writer, A. S. Fuller, I am not acquainted with, but I should 
like to show him, near his old home in Wisconsin, a western catalpa standing 
on a bleak knoll, where it has stood twelve or fifteen years, and have him 
count the years’ growths and see how it has stood the terrible winters; while 
the so-called ironclad apple trees have died ontright. After that, with 
friends Meehan and Hoopes, we might go down to Princeton, Illinois, and 
put a measure around a western catalpa tree, grown from seeds collected by 
Arthur Bryant at New Madrid, and they would find that it measured over 
three feet in diameter, stump high. ‘They would also learn that eastern 
catalpas were planted freely in Princeton, and that many years ago they had 
all succumbed to the severe winters. I would take them to St. Louis, where 
eastern men all visit Shaw’s garden ; at the end of the street car track on our 
journey thither, I will show them a street planted with the eastern catalpa, 
where they can see how the poor misshapen trees have suffered from killing 
back during severe winters. 

I will give you a short history of my connection with the western catalpa: 
During February and March, 1877, I received letters from E. E. Barney, of 
Dayton, Ohio, Dr. Warder, of Ohio, Suel Foster, of Iowa, and Prof. C. 8. 
Sargent, of Massachusetts, all urging me to grow the catalpa speciosa in large 
quantities, believing it to be the most valuable tree. They did not all call it 
speciosa, although Dr. Warder had given it that name in 1883. Mr. Barney 
called it the early blooming catalpa, owing to its flowering three weeks earlier 
than the common sorts. [The hardy catalpa blooms at the R. G. while the 
common is in bud.—Eps.] Suel Foster called it the hardy catalpa, for the 
reason that his partner came into the office one morning in spring and told 
him they had two kinds of catalpa. Mr. Foster dissented; they went into 
the nursery, and found that one lot was uninjured and the other lot killed to 
the ground, and that the uninjured had come from Indiana; the tender ones 
from the east. I traveled weeks with Dr. Warder studying the two trees. 
I confess I was surprised when I saw the marked difference, and wondered 
how botanists had failed so long to make a distinction. It seemed to me that 
any man that could distinguish the difference between the bark on a white 
elm and an American beech could not help seeing the same difference in these 
two trees. 

Mr. Bryant went with us (Dr. Warder and myself) to examine a grove of 
a few acres near the Illinois Central railroad, down in La Salle county, Illinois. 
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The Doctor said he had not seen a plantation in Europe or America that would 
compare with it. The owner told us that he had sent down to South Indiana, 
and had the seeds collected in the woods, and was growing them for fence 
posts, as he found that oak posts rotted. We went home with Mr. Bryant, and 
then went through Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska, wherever we could learn that 
the trees were growing. I left Dr. Warder in Nebraska, he going to Wyoming 
and through Kansas and Missouri, studying these two trees. I found the East- 
ern kind showing the effect of severe winters. I met Mr. Barney by appoint- 
ment in Chicago, the week after I left Dr. Warder. He told me how he 
labored to introduce this tree, and the importance he attached to it, and I had 
previously learned from Dr. Warder how Mr. Barney had spent both time and 
money lavishly without any pecuniary interest in it. 

I started the next week, with one of my sons, for South Indiana, Western 
Kentucky, etc. We explored the woods. We hired Germans, Irishmen, poor 
whites, and negroes, and saw the seeds taken from the native trees. We 
remained as long as we could possibly endure the hardship, and then grew the 
trees by the millions, advertising them as hardy up to forty-two degrees north 
latitude. About three years ago, finding them hardy further north, we adver- 
tised them hardy up to forty-three degrees. When I was Kast last summer 
two letters followed me with an article clipped from the New York Sun, telling 
how Western men were flooding the West with this tree, which is not hardy. 
I confess I was annoyed, as both these letters were from Eastern men, express- 
ing sympathy with the poor, unfortunate West, and kindly sending me a copy 
of the article. 

Many of our Eastern friends do not understand the West. The Kast proper, 
covering only a limited space set among hills -and cities, and lakes and rivers, 
and adjoining the seaboard, is all nearly alike, and what is hardy in one part 
of it is comparatively hardy in all. Not so in the West; and this is why they 
make what seems to us most glaring mistakes. It might be said that there is 
no tree hardy in the West! ‘True, there are a few species, notably the red 
cedar, the box elder, and the black cherry, which grow from Florida far up into 
the Northwest; the two first named up into Northern Montana and beyond. 
But do any of our Eastern friends think that seeds of these trees collected in 
Florida would produce trees that would be hardy here? Let us not be severe 
on them if they do. I had lived a quarter of a century in the West before I 
knew to the contrary. I made the first discovery when I purchased ten bushels 
of red cedar berries from the South. They germinated freely, and exceeded 
our Northern seedlings in growth, but killed back in the winter. I sold them 
at halt price to a nurseryman that had a Southern trade; but when we shipped 
them at three years old, they showed so badly that we sent them to him only 
charging him for the boxes. Another case out of several I will mention. 
We bought a large lot of black-walnuts, grown at Makanda, in our own State. 
They were planted side by side with alot collected in our own locality. In 
the autumn, standing side by side, the Makanda seediings were double the 
size of ours. The next spring ours were alive to the terminal buds; the 
Makanda plants were killed to the ground. 

Mr. Josiah Hoopes will not admit that there are two species of catalpa. 
Mr. Fuller says, in his work on forestry, that the question whether our 
Western tree is a species may well be left for scientists to decide. Surely 
Mr. Fuller must know that it has been decided by a scientist who standsjin 
the front rank both in this country and in Europe: Dr. George Engelmann, 
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has decided it, and named the hardy Western species Catalpa speciosa. Mr. 
Fuller in his new work, referring to this ‘‘ so-called Western Catalpa,’’ does 
not even notice the difference in the bark, although he has seen both trees 
when of large size. I have a letter from Richard Sykes, owner of the large 
plantations at Larchwood, planted by the veteran Jesse Fell, and in it he 
says: ‘* The Catalpa speciosa trees seven years old flowered and bore seed 
which ripened thoroughly; the pods were eighteen inches long. This is a 
good showing for latitude 43 deg. 30 min.’’ I have a letter from F. W. 
Woodward of Eau Clare, Wis., former editor of the Horticulturist, in which 
he says: ‘‘ Catalpa speciosa planted in ’84 is seven feet high and 23 inches 
in diameter. The ends of the-shoots were killed back last winter (45° below 
zero) about three inches only. I think I can report it as hardy here. 
Norway Spruces were so severely injured alongside of the catalpa that they 
made no growth the past summer; presenting only a rosette of buds at the 
ends of the branches.’’ Surely no tree ever had such an introduction in 
seven short years as the Catalpa speciosa of Warder. We have flattering 
reports of it from the Hast Indies, China, South Africa, Australia and 
Europe. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTATIONS. 


JUDGMENT IN PLANTING.—A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press in 
‘commenting on the mistakes made in planting trees for shelter, remarks that 
a shelter belt of trees, consisting of a single row of trees, is like an overcoat 
without any lining or wadding. A group of trees will survive when a single 
tree will die. Like sheep huddled together seeking each other’s shade, trees 
protect each other. The Western farmer needs to study the subject of tree 
protection in all its bearings. It is through judicious plantings that he is to 
mitigate the severity of the long windy winters. 


ROADSIDE PLANTING.—The editor of the same excellent journal has this to 
say about roadside planting, and the means to secure greater interest in general 
tree-planting: We do not advise universal roadside planting. Itis not always 
profitable—it is not always in good tuste. Open, sunny spaces on a highway 
are as grateful occasionally as shade. In many cases the landscape effects 
would be more pleasing if a group of trees were planted here and there at a 
turn in the road than if a continuous and monotonous line of elms or maples 
were invariably placed on either side. We agree that Arbor-day planting is not 
forestry. But, after all, we consider the establishment of such days encourag- 
ing symptoms of the tendency of thought. Anything which excites general 
interest in trees is wholesome. If the children help plant trees at their homes 
and by their school grounds with some holiday solemnities they will be led to 
watch their growth and find what helps or hinders it. They will compare them 
with other trees of the same species and, perhaps, be led further to compare 
one species with another. In other words, they will be encouraged to observe 
and be made unconsciously students of natural science. And then the senti- 
mentalists themselves have their place in the economy of social hfe, and so 
long as they are encouraging effort and thought in the right direction why 
should the “ practical man” and the man of science object to their assistance? 
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SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING GRrovE PLANTING.—Mr. Henry Ives, in the New 
York Tribune, gives excellent practical hints with reference to the planting of 
timber groves: 


In deciding where to plant, the principal grove should occupy grounds to 
the windward of buildings, garden and orchard, if possible, to shelter from 
the most prevailing winds, which here in Western New York are from west 
southwest. Also plant out rows along the highways bordering on the farm, 
double rows are better, one, say, of maple just inside the fence, and the other 
some six to nine feet in the road (as the law allows), and these should be elm, 
being less liable to injury than other varieties, and these I believe our State 
laws protect the farmer in growing more than it does his fruit trees on the 
farm. Such rows when gotten well to growing will add much to the value of 
any farm. Every farmer should also allow himself ample grounds for a lawn 
extending to quite a breadth from the front of the farm residence, and at 
rather wide intervals on this plant the greatest variety possible, interspersing 
evergreen with the deciduous trees. 

Beside these, any farmer who thought he could afford to should put a belt 
of timber along the western border of the farm or fields; if only consisting of 
from two to four rows of trees they would soon grow to be a great protection 
to crops in such fields; a good crop of wheat and a good clover catch often 
depend almost wholly on such protection. For such a planting the oak or 
hickory are best for the first row along the border line, and between each of 
these plant one or two evergreens (the native white cedar is about the best for 
this purpose). These growing close to the ground and about filling the space 
up to the limbs of the other treetops will make a more effectual barrier against 
winds. . 

In preparing to propagate the principal plantation of timber it should be 
tilled and worked out straight, as for corn or potatoes. Then take one row in 
every five or six, or about a rod apart, wholly for trees, giving them the same 
tillage that the farm crop receives, and alternate these crops (corn and pota- 
toes) from year to year, to give the trees the benefit of such tillage until they 
are large enough to seed the grounds down. For growing rows of the common 
native trees, such as maple, basswood, elm, ash and the like, plant small seed- 
lings not more than two feet apart in the row, to grow so for the first few 
years, but as the oak, walnut, chestnut and butternut are all more valuable 
timbers, it will be desirable to plant largely of these nut-bearing varieties, and 
with proper management these can be grown quite as easily as the others. 
The main requirement is to plant the nuts where the trees are to grow, so as 
to ayoid transplanting where there is such a formidable taproot to be managed 
as all these nut-bearing trees will have. 

In doing this the nuts should be taken soon after first gathering and 
either planted into the rows where they are to grow, or else spread on the 
ground to be kept moist and freeze and thaw enough in the winter to insure 
the cracking open of the shell, so that when the seed (meat) swells for grow- 
ing in spring it will make its way out, otherwise it will lie dormant the first 
season and perhaps grow after haying another winter freezing to open it. 
But it is best in all cases to use plenty of seed so that if only a part of it 
grows there will still be enough for a full stand of trees, which should at the 
first be as many as one to every ten or fifteen inches, and these in following 
years may be reduced by removing the poorest specimens. Following out 
nature’s plan of “survival of the fittest,’ this thick planting of all the 
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kinds of timber for the first years of their growth will not only allow of this 
selection but each plant will help to carry up its fellow to a straight, upright 
osition. 

: The best specimens, too, should be trained a little each year by clipping off 
the side shoots and training for an upright growth. Such plantings for 
timber on any farm of our valuable improved lands through the country will 
soon grow to such proportions and prove in every way so superior to the self- 
planted original wood lot that the farmer will readily decide to let it take the 
place of the other for timber lands on the farm. He can then clear the old 
woodlot for other farm purposes. Such restocking with timber really costs. 
the farmer so little in labor and expense that he may even be a gainer in his 
annual income from the farm while accomplishing this change—counting the 
timber taken from the old woodlot, the superiority of its virgin soil for till- 
age, and the less number of acres required for an equally good stock of new 
timber growth. 


EXEMpTING Forest PLANTATIONS FROM TAXATION.—Mr. N. A. Fletcher of 
Grand Rapids, in response to a question inquiring his opinion concerning the 
feasibility of stimulating the plantation of forest areas by exempting them 
from taxation, replied: 


Much has been done by legislation to preserve natural forests and encourage 
the production of others. European countries were long ago driven by neces- 
sity to take action in the matter, and we should have been warned by their 
experience not to delay. We can profit by their successes and failures, and it 
is encouraging to know that public sentiment in favor of immediate action has. 
for some years been growing throughout the country. It is not possible within 
the limits of this article to give even a synopsis of the laws affecting the sub- 
ject, which have been found efficient. I may do so in a future number if the 
editor will give me space. At present I will answer only that part of the ques- 
tion which relates to the exemption from taxation of property devoted to tim- 
ber culture. That is a common device of law-makers for assisting industries, 
and has been used with the idea of promoting forestry, as well as nearly every 
other kind of business. But it is of little account, except in those States or 
countries where taxes are unusually high. It could do but little, if anything, 
in this State. The industry, to become general, must be profitable; because it 
will not attract the necessary capital unless it gives promise of a fair reward. 
An exemption from taxation would help to make it profitable, but though 
taxes amount in the aggregate to a large sum, in individual cases they are but 
a small item of the expense. and if the industry will not pay well enough to 
stand its share of the taxes, it does not present sufficient hope of profit to en- 
gage the attention of any but those who give their time to it for sentiment or 
pleasure. Besides, in this country a legislature has no power to give a pledge 
that a certain kind of property shall remain exempt from taxation, which will 
bind its successors. If one legislature should enact that property devoted to 
forestry should be exempt from taxes, that pledge would be binding on the 
consciences of their successors, and might restrain them from disregarding it, 
but it would not prevent them from doing so. If a legislature could do it as 
to one industry, it could do it to many. Successive legislatures might exempt 
the property used in the industries they thought most necessary to encourage, 
and soon the whole burden of government would fall on a very few. It is 
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therefore well settled in this country that an exemption from taxation granted 
by one legislature does not tie the hands of its successors if they think that 
public necessity or public policy requires them to disregard it. 

In 1859 our legislature, to encourage the manufacture of salt. passed an act 
exempting all the real and personal property used in that business from 
taxation, and offering a bounty of ten cents a bushel on each bushel of salt 
made from water obtained by boring in this State. A subsequent legislature 
withdrew the exemption and bounty, and the right to withdraw it, though 
stubbornly contested, was sustained both by the Supreme Court of this State 
and the United States. Any promise of the kind would consequently be so pre- 
carious as to be but aslight temptation to engage in the business. If it is 
thought advisable for the legislature to do anything to make timber culture 
sufficiently profitable to attract capital, it will need to do something more sub- 
stantial than to pledge itself not to tax the property used in it, and something 
that amounts to more than that pledge would, even were it certain that it would 
not be disregarded. 

Though not germane to the question asked, I must add that the government 
should no longer encourage the destruction of the forests by laying a tariff on 
imported lumber and timber. That should be withdrawn immediately. It 
seems idle to talk about the government encouraging the growth of forests, 
while it is offering a premium for their destruction. 


PLANTING Pine.—A correspondent of Mirror und Farmer writes: My 
father built his barn fifty years ago next June, and I an 50 years old in May. 
From that time he began to save his pine timber, and it has proved the most 
profitable investment he ever made. I have two acres of pine timber that has 
grown since I have, and is now worth $200 per acre, and while it would not pay 
on our best fields, I know of no better use for waste land and rough pieces. 
Trim a little each season, rather than all at once, as the latter practice lets in 
the sun too much and retards rather than helps the growth. Limbsshould be 
cut off with a saw and not hacked off with an ax, so that the wood will grow 
solid over the knots. People nowadays seem to have a mania for skimming 
off all the ‘timber; they will cut anything, if only big enough to make one 
board or two slabs, and this practice is all wrong. Let it grow, and when you 
do cut it have first-class lumber instead of cheap boxing stuff. Ihave sold pine 
timber that has paid me 6 per cent compound interest on the value of the land, 
and I had the land left, and I consider this as good as 4 per cent in the bank 
and certainly as safe as Western mortgages. 


Native TrexEs Best.—Professor Sargeant says that he is fully convinced 
that the native trees of Massachusetts are better suited to Massachusetts than 
any exotic trees can be, and that if our woods and plantations are ever to 
assume real importance and to make profitable returns upon the money 
invested in them, they must be composed either wholly or in large part of 
our native trees. Some of the most valuable timber trees known to man 
flourish naturally within the borders of this State, or may be found not far 
beyond its limits; but this material, placed within easy reach of Massachu- 
setts planters, has been too often neglected, and in some conspicuous cases 
has been entirely replaced by foreign trees, which, as is now known, are 
incapable of flourishing here for any length of time, or of yielding adequate 
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returns for the time and money expended upon their cultivation. This: 
lesson is one that fits Michigan as well as Massachusetts. 


RELATIVE GRowTH OF TREES.—Prof. J. L. Budd writes that during a pleas- 
ant and profitable day spent on the fine and well-kept grounds of the university 
at Urbana, Ill., Professors Morrow and Burrill pointed out many interesting 
and valuable lessons in the relative growth and value of different species of 
timber trees in the twenty acre plantation set out on the prairie farm in the 
springs of 1871-2-3-4 and 5. ‘The rows run from the dry prairie, across a wet 
depression, to the higher prairie on the other side, so all species have about the 
same conditions and will show the relative adaptation todry and wet soil. 

We can only say at this time that white pine, hard maple, white elm, green 
ash, white willow, box elder, European larch, honey locust, catalpa and black 
walnut show full healthy rows, and tell the story that they are well adapted to 
the rich prairie soils such as that of the Grand Prairie in Central Illinois. On 
the other hand, sweet chestnut, osage orange, ailantus, black wild cherry, Aus- 
trian pine, Scotch pine, red cedar, and our common apple tree range from per- 
fect failure to a near approach to satisfactory success. 

In height and size of trunk white willow is ahead. Kuropean larch on dry 
soil stands even, and in height and diameter is about equal to any of the val- 
uable species. Catalpais not quite satisfactory, as the stronger plants crowd out 
the weaker, so as to give room for low, bushy habit of growth. Black walnut. 
has made rapid upright growth, as it usually does on soil where the roots can 
reach an even and perpetual supply of water. 

The specially valuable lessons of the plantation come in by compariscn of 
growth and health of species with plantations on higher and drier soil than any 
part of Grand Prairie. As an instance, black wild cherry grows in an unsatis- 
factory way in groyes on Grand Prairie, Ill., yet on high, dry ground in lowa 
it is eminently satisfactory. So the butternut seems at Urbana to fail in stem * 
by bark bursting like our tender apple trees, while on the higher and drier 
ground in Illinois and Iowa it is especially satisfactory. 


How to PLtant.—John Dayis said before Kansas Horticultural Society: 


If you desire to raise brush plant wide. If you desire to raise long, smooth 
stems plant close, with equal and regular spaces on all sides of each plant. If 
you desire to produce a leaning tree, crowd it with other trees on one side and 
allow an open space on the other. It will lean toward the open space. Take 
the black-walnut or the osage orange. Standing alone they make a bundle of 
limbs and brush. Plant them in regular rows, two to four feet apart each way, 
in a considerable body of several rows, and they grow into straight, valuable 
timber. The outside rows will lean outward, and produce brush and crooked 
stems. This may be corrected by planting the outside with peach trees, which 
may bear fruit and produce fuel. In all plantations for timber great care 
should be taken to prevent vacant spaces. Every vacant space will cause 
crooked stems and brush around its margins. 
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CLIMATIC CONSIDERATIONS. 


“T had a dream which was not all a dream!” 
A great State was a desert, and the land 
Lay bare and lifeless under sun and storm, 
Treeless and shelterless. Spring came and went, 
And came, but brought no joy; but in its stead 
The desolation of the ravine floods 
That leaped like wolves or wildcats from the hills - 
And spread destruction over fruitful farms, 
Devouring as they went the works of man, 
And sweeping southward Nature’s kindly soil 
To choke the watercourses, worse than waste. 


The forest trees that in the olden time— 
The people’s glory and the poet’s pride— 
Tempered the air and guarded well the earth, 
And under spreading boughs for ages kept 
Great reservoirs to hold the snow and rain, / 
From which the moisture through the teeming year 
Flowed equably but freely—all were gone. 
Their priceless holes exchanged for petty cash. } 
The cash had melted, and had left no sign; 
The logger and the lumberman were dead ; 
The ax had rusted out for lack of use; 
But all the endless evil they had done 
Was manifested upon the desert waste. 
Dead springs no longer sparkled in the sun; 
Lost and forgotten brooks no longer laughed; 
Deserted mills mourned all their moveless wheels; 
The snow no longer covered as with wool 
Mountain and plain, but buried starving flocks 
In Arctic drifts; in rivers and canals 
The vessels rotted idly on the mud 
Until the spring fioods buried all their bones; 
Great cities that had thriven wondrously, 
Before the source of thrift was swept away, 
Faded and perished, as a plant will die 
With water banished from its roots and leaves: 
And men sat starving in the treeless waste, 
Beside their fruitless farms and empty marts, 
And wondered at the ways of Providence! 
—N. Y. Sun. 


ForESTS AND RivEers.—Francis Parkham says, in the Atlantic Monthly, that 
there are reasons entirely independent of economic value which make the pres- 
eryation of our forests a matter of prime importance, and would make their 
ruin anational calamity. It is not that they have much influence on the rainfall. 
Those who hold that they do so, mistake effect for cause. The rain produces 
the forest, and not the forest the rain. A forest growth may not of necessity 
follow an adequate supply of moisture, but the supply of moisture is an indis- 
pensable condition of it. The utility of forests, aside from their marketable 
value, lies in their power not to cause the rainfall, but to regulate its distribu- 
tion. In this they are of incalculable benefit. When they cover the ground 
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about the sources of great rivers and their tributaries, the porous soil, with its 
mosses and its accumulations of fallen leaves, acts as a vast sponge to retain 
and slowly deliver the water that falls from the clouds in the form of rain or 
snow. When the sheltering trees are destroyed and the ground is laid bare, 
all the water runs off at once; the brooks that had before flowed continuously 
and with comparative regularity becoming roaring torrents in spring and dry 
channels in summer, while the rivers that depend on these sources of supply 
swell into freshets at one season, and shrink into insignificance at another. 

The recent destructive floods in the north of Italy, and notably along the 
river Po, with all the misery they have brought, are ascribed, and no doubt 
with truth, to the partial denudation of.the mountainous country about the 
sources of streams. The arid and comparatively valueless condition of certain 
parts of Spain is due to similar causes. It is for us to see, while there is yet 
time, that similar evils do not fall upon us. That wonderful region of the 
West, known as the Great Divide, gives birth to the Missouri, the Yellowstone, 
the Columbia, and Colorado, and the North Fork of the Platte. The preserva- 
tion of its sheltering forests is of vital interest to all the regions watered by 
these rivers. The same is true in a different degree, of the sources of many 
lesser streams within our national territory. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Hudson, the source of the river and its whole course, le within the limits of 
one State, and the local government is therefore master of the situation. If 
New York should permit the Adirondack forests to be destroyed, she, and she 
alone would be answerable for the consequences. But, in most cases, our great 
rivers rise in one or more States or Territories, to flow through or by the 
domain of others on their way to the sea. Here the State authorities are 
powerless, and if the remedy is to be applied at all, it must be applied by the 
federal gevernment. Momentous interests are at stake, and the welfare of 
the whole nation demands careful consideration of them. 


EFFEcT oF BARING WASTE LAND oF TiImBER.—Superintendent Graham of the 
Kansas Agricultural College talks upon the same subject treated above with 
reference to hillsides and creek bottoms: 


We have noticed that in many places in this State the owners of the river 
and creek bluffs have allowed the timber growing upon them to be cut down, 
thus leaving a bare, unsightly hill were once it was not only beautiful but 
useful. 

It seems to us that such things ought not to be. It is true that there is a 
temporary benefit derived from the wood thus obtained, but it is only temporary; 
and when the hillsides are cleared of trees, they are generally not only utterly 
worthless, but their naked state adds materially to the conditions necessary to 
the spring floods in the adjacent rivers. 

Among the branches of the Rhone in France where this reckless timber cut- 
ting has been going on from the lower to the higher levels with more or less 
regularity for 300 years, until the hill and mountain sides were changed from 
a forest to a bare surface, and the streams from the hills were changed to tor- 
rents with nothing to restrain their fury, the annual damage became so great 
that the general government was obliged to take the matter up and try to sup- 
ply a remedy. 

Recognizing the fact that a torrent was only an aggregation of drops of water, 
and that the surest way to prevent damage from torrents was to arrest them at 
their sources, the government adopted the very sensible plan of impeding the 
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progress of each individual drop of water. And how? Simply by replacing 
the trees and grass that had been destoyed by the shortsighted owners of the 
land. Each blade of grass helps to detain the water from the clouds, or the 
melting snow in its course down the hillside; and each detention increases the 
chances that the drop will never become a part of a torrent at all, but will sink 
into the earth and give life to the grass and trees, and flow into the streams 
through springs. 


PINES AND TEMPERATURE.—The New England Farmer puts the matter in 
this way: ; 

Our greatest regret regarding pines is that we cannot get enough of them or 
set them fast enough. We would have a line of them on the northerly side of 
every orchard we cared to cultivate, and on every barren or unsightly knoll and 
in every spot on the farm where they would protect the fields from the fierce 
winds and storms of winter. There is scarcely a farm upon any sandy plain 
or exposed hillside, that could not be made to produce more and better crops if 
one eighth of the land now cultivated were judiciously set to evergreen trees. 
They break the force of violent winds in summer, when the tender crops are 
growing, and in winter when the fields are bare. Growing around farm build- 
ings, they afford a welcome shelter for poultry and other animals, and scattered 
over a farm, in the right places, they add a charm to the scenery which noth- 
ing else can. 


FORESTS AND RAINFALL.—The editor of the Country Gentleman takes a 
most sensible view of the question of our water supply as affected by forest 
destruction. We quote as follows: 


We have always held the opinion that trees at the surface of the earth can- 
not sensibly affect the clouds in their onward march miles above, from which 
the rain is pouring; and that there is no practicable difference between the 
distance from the tops of forest trees, and from the foliage of a corn field or 
of a meadow, to the high clouds above. Both would operate, if at all, in 
the same way. The difference in distance between trees fifty feet high and 
corn eight feet high, to clouds two miles high, would not be one two- 
hundredth part, and one would be about as likely to draw water down, if at 
all, from two miles as the other. But facts disprove the theory. Many 
loose observations are quoted to sustain it; but where accurate records are 
kept, although varying with the changes of the season on both sides, some 
giving u.minished rains where the woods have been cleared, and others 
increased rain, the average is very nearly equal. The signal service has kept 
records of the rain for from forty to sixty years, at posts in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky; for the first ten years, when the forests were mostly standing, the 
rain was slightly less than for the last ten years, when they had been largely 
cut away. The annual average for tue first period was 43.01 inches; for the 
last, 43.93 inches—a very small difference, and doubtless to be accounted for 
wholly by the variations of wet and dry summers. Several other records 
could be quoted, which go to prove that there is no average difference. 

This opinion appears to have been adopted in the first place by some one 
who made a single observation. or else who thought it a handsome theory; 
and writers, without full examination, have copied it and continue to copy 
it down to the present time. It isa common and correct opinion that forests 
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preserve the moisture of the earth’s surface, and prevent the drying up of 
springs, by the shade which they afford, and by the spongy character of 
leaves and leaf mold, at a time of the year when their green leaves are not 
pumping up the water through the stems from the subsoil which holds 
them; and it is not improbable that this may have contributed to the 
erroneous notion, and the mere retention of water mistaken for its fall. 


Wuat SHALL WE Do?—A correspondent of the Grange Visitor talks of 
remedial measures thuswise: 


Now what can be done to restore in some measure the equilibrium of our 
climate and the beauty and prospective value of the farms in Michigan? Our 
State has very wisely encouraged tree planting upon the public highways, 
and statistics of the acreage of wood remaining in different counties are 
being gathered. But the people cannot expect the State to aid them mate- 
rially in this matter. Tree planting, which will prove of climatic and 
economic value to Michigan farms, should not be confined to the roadside 
and to a few ornamental treesin front of the house. A plantation of several 
acres of the most useful and beautiful of our native forest trees should be 
made. This plantation should be made on the south and west of the house 
and outbuildings when practicable, and at a sufficient distance to shelter the 
orchard and small fruit gardens from the winter winds. In a plot of four 
acres I would plant one-half with sugar maples and the remaining two acres 
with walnut, butternut, hickory, and a good portion with the American 
chestnut, which has proved itself both in growth and fruit well adapted to 
Southern Michigan. A row of evergreen trees might be planted on the out- 
side, but I would make the future woodland a thing of joy forever to future 
generations of juvenile inheritors by planting the nut and sugar bearing 
trees. The elm, lawn and other varieties of trees should be planted by the 
roadside. The ground for the timber plat should be thoroughly prepared 
and marked into squares of eight feet. ‘The maples can always be procured 
and will all grow with ordinary care in planting, but small trees grown in an 
opening are best. The nut bearing trees may be obtained of nurserymen, 
but must be transplanted very young and the utmost care used or they will 
die. ‘The better way is to plant several nuts on each hill where the trees 
are to grow, and after a good tree isestablished remove others. Nuts of all 
kinds are sure to germinate if planted late in autumn without having been 
dried or heated in bulk. They may not show themselves until midsummer, 
and it is necessary to mark the hills with a covering of different colored 
earth or by short sticks. ‘The ground may be planted in any hoed crop dur- 
ing the first three or four years and the trees carefully cultivated until they 
are well established when orchard grass or clover can be sowed. But little 
loss of use of ground will be sustained, as the young wood lot will soon 
become a paradise for the calves, lambs and pigs. 

The best land is not too good for the tree plantation, and thorough culti- 
vation is requisite to success. Rough broken places are found on many 
farms where the germs of the original forests have not become extinct, and 
a fine growth of trees can often be induced in such situations by judicious 
thinning and planting, and proper care against depredations of stock. 
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INSECTS AND DISEASES. 


RapisH Maccots.—Before tlhe Ingham Horticultural Society, Prof. Cook 
reported the radish maggots unusually destructive, and the nearly related 
onion and cabbage maggots were doing immense harm this year in Michigan 
and contigious States. These maggots work just under the ground on the 
stems, and frequently destroy the cabbage-plants before they are removed 
from the hot-beds. He said the kerosene emulsion, or bisulphide of carbon, 
would surely kill these maggots without injuring the plants. Those who 
had reported that the latter would not do effective work on clay soil, or that 
it killed the plants, had, without doubt, deferred the application till the 
plants were beyond hope. The experiments at the college this season showed 
conclusively that, if carefully applied and used in time, both these substances 
and gas lime were each a specific against these maggots. This information, 
could it be known and acted upon, would save thousands of dollars yearly to 
our country. The substances must be got about the stems of the plants, and 
that early before the plants were already girdled and tunneled to death. Mr. 
Lee said that about Detroit the gardeners planted out cabbages in quantity, 
expecting to lose the most of them. He had tried bisulphide of carbon, and 
knew it would always work on clay or sand, and would not hurt the plants. 
He made the hole a little away from the plant. Professor Cook said pour 
about one half teaspoonful of the liquid into the hole, and fill and pack down 
at once. The soap and kerosene emulsion could be turned about the plants 
ad libitum and do them no iujury, while every maggot well immersed was 
surely killed. 


Peter Henderson details in the Rural New Yorker his method of combat- 
ting the same enemy: 


To counteract its ravages in our sample grounds, where we test all our 
varieties of cabbage and cauliflowers, we had until this season dressed the 
land heavily with oyster shell lime, using at the rate of 150 bushels to the 
acre, sown on the land after plowing, and then well harrowed in. But this 
year the man in charge of our trial grounds was absent at the time the 
ground was being prepared for the cabbage and cauliflower, and the dress- 
ing of lime was, for the first time in five years, omitted. The cabbage and 
cauliflower plants, which were strong spring-sown transplanted plants, were 
set out about the middle of April. They started well, but about the middle 
of May the droop in the leaf showed that the maggot was at work. We at 
once scraped the soil from the stem of each plant and dusted lime around 
it, again drawing the soil up to the stem. In addition to this a good hand- 
ful of guano was dusted around every five or six plants, or about as thick on 
the surface of the soil as sand is usually strewn on the floor. 

The application of lime at once arrested the work of the maggots on the 
stems, and the guano started a quick growth, causing each plant to make 
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strong roots above the wounds made by the maggots. The result is that 
the crop to all appearances is saved. We left a few rows without applying 
the lime and guano, to test the result of the experiment, and in these rows 
hardly a plant will head up. Of course this remedy is expensive, probably 
costing in guano and labor $20 to $25 for every acre of 10,000 plants; and it 
would also fail to be effective if the ravages of the maggots were too far ad- 
vanced before the application was used; but that it is effective, if applied 
in the early stages of the attack, we have proved beyond any question. 
However, preventing is always cheaper than curing; and if there is reason 
to apprehend the ravages from the attacks of this pest, the ground should 
be heavily dressed with lime in the proportion and manner already given. 
If this is persistently done with each crop there is but little chance of any 
trouble; at least such has been our experience for the past 10 or 15 years. 


Cut Worms—Professor Cook says that there are only two ways to manage 
these field cut worms. One is to scatter small heaps of green grass or leaves 
heavily sprinkled with Paris green about the field just before the corn came 
up. This will kill the cut worms, which will almost surely eat of it. The 
other way is to plant very heavily, so that some of the corn can be safely or 
even advantageously dug up. ‘Then, when we find early in the morning 
that a spear is cut off, dig out the mischief-maker and kill him. Children 
could be hired often at cheap rates to do this, and might be paid so much 
for each cut worm captured, thus stimulating their observing powers. 


APPLE AND Pear Buiicut.—Prof. T. J. Burrill of Llinois University gives 
the following very practical hints: 


The leaves of blighting trees are full size, and until finally affected, are 
green and luxuriant. Then they more or less suddenly turn brownish-black, 
at first watery, then dry and hard. Upon close examination of the leaf-sur- 
faces, a peculiar, shiny coating, like varnish, may be often found, and this is a 
most excellent mark. On blighted trees the leaves never become a pale, sickly 
yellow; at least this is not the case when the disease does not date back to the 
previous season. ‘The bark never separates readily from the wood, and the 
twigs do not seem dry and shrunken so long as the leaves on them retain any 
appearance of life. 

Now in the case of blight, what isto bedone? Surely there is no time to spend 
over hypothetical remedies, such as burying old horseshoes in the ground, root- 
pruning, external applications of sulphur and lime, etc. Surgery not medi- 
cine, must be appealed to. As early as possible, remove the affected parts. 
Examine carefully the bark, and cut below any indications in this of the dis- 
ease. Sometimes one can only tell how far down the disease has gone by shav- 
ing off the outer bark. If, in this way, the living, or what ought to be the 
living bark, shows brownish patches or streaks, cut lower until healthy tissue 
is reached, and sever the whole part. See that the knife, saw or other tool, 
carries nothing from the diseased parts to the cut finally made. It is best to 
carry an extra set of tools, which are to be used only in healthy wood and bark 
It is easy to induce the disease in healthy trees by inoculation from diseased. 
parts, and this must be kept in mind whem pruning off the blighted portions. 
Cover the fresh wounds with common lead and oil paint, 


THE Brack Knot.—Dr. Byron D. Halstead describes the above disease 
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as follows: The Black Knot (Spheria morbosa), so injurious to the plum 
and cherry trees, forms an illustration of another family of fungi, many 
members of which are considered perennial. The fungus attacks the young 
branches, causing them to swell several times their natural size. The 
enlarged portion of the branch is made up of a vast number of minute 
threads, which increase in length and size until the bark of the twig is rup- 
tured in one or more places. An olive-green covering soon forms over the 
exposed part, consisting of spores borne singly upon the tips of fungus: 
threads. These simple reproductive bodies quickly pass away and spread the 
disease to other parts. Later in the season the knot becomes incrusted and 
a second form of spore is produced, very different in form from the simple 
oval ones already mentioned. As autumn approaches the knot assumes a 
black and rough appearance. In the hard crust small pits are formed, in 
which spores are slowly produced within long slender sacs. These spores 
are not ripe until towards spring. In this well-named black knot we have a 
fungus with at least three forms of spores, one of which serves the important 
purpose of carrying the species through the winter season in a form admit- 
ting of a ready dispersion in the early spring. The knots last for more than 
one season, thus showing that the whole community of fungus life on a 
single cherry branch is perennial. This is well shown when a gardener fails. 
to cut away the branch for a sufficient distance below the affected part, in 
which case the remaining end will develop into a well-formed knot the 
following season. ‘The filaments of the fungus extend for a foot or more 
below the swelling, and live on from year to year. 


, 

With regard to the destruction of the fungus which causes the above 
disease the Rural Canadian observes: Watch your trees carefully, and when- 
ever the black tumor appcars cut it off and destroy it. Should it appear 
on the trunk or large limbs of a tree, cut away the diseased part carefully, 
and apply a wash of chloride of lime or a coating of spirits of turpentine. 
It is well also to give the soil around the tree a liberal application of wood 
ashes and so strengthen its constitution to resist the attacks of the disease. 


Potato Scas.—The Prairie Farmer interviewed Prof. Burrill with reference 
to the quite prevalent malady “ potato scab,” bringing out the following state- 
ment: 


That the cause of the injury called ‘‘scab’”’ upon the potato has not been 
well worked out, and it cannot be asserted as certainly known. Probably sey- 
eral diseases are included under this common name. But a negative point 
which may be considered thoroughly settled, is, that insects are not the authors 
of the mischief. There is, to be sure, an appearance of insect work, but 
nothing whatever has been observed to prove that they have anything to do 
with the malady, while many facts disprove it. 

The diseases has been attributed. to earth-worms, but in this again we have 
only guess work, and the negative evidence is quite strong. One or more 
species of fungi have been accredited with the destructive work, yet little is 
really known about these as agents, rather than results. A fungus named 
Rhizoctonia solani is found on potatoes, leaving, either singly or in groups, 
little pustules in the skin, making a peculiar roughness, which is called scab 
by many. This, however, is certainly different from the corroded spots to 
which the name is more appropriately applied. 
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If any one will take the trouble to look at the year-old twigs of most trees 
and shrubs, he will readily find in the bark little light-colored rough specks. 
These are known to botanists as lenticles, and consist of cork-like formations, 
the cells of which soon lose the power of absorbing water, and of course die. 
They are, however, normal growth, and cannot be classed as disease products. 
They likewise occur on the potato tuber, which is worth tlre while to remember, 
it is a true branch of the stem, and in this respect is like ordinary aerial 
branches. But it is claimed that, under some circumstances, these lenticles are 
beginning points of rupture and decay in the skin, and that the final result of 
this is the scab, without the intervention of any living external agent. Too 
much water and too much nitrogenous manure are the principal causes given 
for the cork-like development. ‘The disease is certainly worse on rich and wet 
land. 

So far as known, the depressed, rough spots on potato tubers, usually called 
scab, are the result of normal growth carried to an excessive and destructive 
development through surroundings adverse to the potato, and there is nothing 
of a contagious character in the malady. The scab on the seed cannot, in this 
view, affect the next crop. The difference in the structure of the skin of the 
different varieties, is quite enough to account for the facts noted in the letter 
of inquiry. 


Funeus Diseases.—Dr. Halsted speaks of the popular notion of fungus 
diseases as follows: 


Some people are quite sure that all of the various rusts, smuts, etc., are 
caused by hot and moist weather. If we did not have frequent showers when 
the wheat is ‘‘in the milk,’’ we should have little or no rust. This is all 
true, and the relationship between the rusts, etc., and the conditions of the 
weather is easy to see. All forms of vegetation are dependent upon favor- 
able conditions for their development. The wheat crop would be small 
without sufficient heat and moisture. The rusts need, especially, these 
last-mentioned conditions, and when they are right, growth of the rust 
plants is very rapid. A few days ago I made a ‘“‘culture’’ for some moulds 
of the more common sorts, by using bread, sliced boiled potatoes and a little 
meat, all moistened and placed in a warm place. In less than a week the 
viands were entirely obscured from view by the forest of moulds covering 
them. ‘The various smuts, mildews and rusts growing upon plants are very 
rapid in their development, and on this account it has been natural to con- 
sider the conditions for their growth the reasons for their existence. The 
warm rains and hot sun rusts the grain only in the sense that they provide 
the favoring conditions for the development of the rust plants that feed upon 
the nourishing fluids and change them into millions of orange-colored spores. 
As well say that the same conditions are the cause of corn. They favor the 
development of the corn crop, but the seed needed to be placed in the ground 
before any harvest could be hoped for. It only remains to show why it is 
that some sorts of grain, for example, are less rusted than others growing 
alongside. This is as difficult as to show why one sort should differ from 
another as they grow side by side. There is the same soil, the same rains, 
the same sun, etc., and yet the sorts are distinct. If they are distinct as to 
outward form, it is reasonable to infer a difference of vitality that is the 
origin of all these outward differences. It may be that one sort of wheat 
does not furnish the particular form of nourishment desired by the rust 
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plant, or, if it does, it is not supplied at the proper time. It may be that 
there is a difference of structure so that the rust plant does not as readily 
enter one as another. 


PEAR AND CHERRY Stucs.—Mr. C. F. Burroughs, president of the Benzie 
County Horticultural Society, answers a number of queries concerning the 
pear and cherry slug by relating his own experience the past season. He 
says: 

At the usual time for them to appear, I found all my cherry and pear trees 
entirely covered with the slugs, being as many as three and five on a single 
leaf. I treated them as we always have, and with perfect success. I took 
one pint of soft soap to one pail of soft water and showered the trees 
thoroughly; the next day I found in looking over the trees that only about 
one quarter as many were to be seen, and a day or two later many dead slugs 
were on the leaves, while many more had disappeared to parts unknown; in 
one week there were still some slugs to be seen on the trees, and I showered 
them once more, as before, and in a few days they were all gone, and none 
have been on the trees since. 

Last year our apple trees were badly overtaken with the green aphis, and 
I showered them with the same solution, and only one showering, with per- 
fect success, not one aphis having made its appearance since. 

Now with those who have never used this solution for slugs, bark lice and 
aphis, its usefulness may be doubted, but with us, it is practical. Father 
has used this for all three of these insects for a good many years. 


PyretHrum.—Prof. A. J. Cook furnishes the following notes upon the use 
of Pyrethrum: 


The character and use of pyrethrum, though pretty well understood by our 
intelligent horticulturists, is not, I believe, as well known and appreciated as 
its merits deserve. 

The powder sold under the several names, pyrethrum, buhach, Persian insect 
powder, and Dalmatian insect powder, is simply the pulverized flowers and 
stems of two or three plants belonging to the genus pyrethrum. The powder 
from any of the species, P. roseum, P. corneum, or P. cineraria-folium, is valu- 
able, though that from the last named has been said by some to be the best. 
These plants are natives of Persia in Asia, and dalmatia in Kurope, hence the 
names Persian and Dalmatian powder. Now they are grown extensively in Cali- 
fornia, where the name Buhach has been chosen as a sort of trade mark. 

This powder, which has been proved to be an excellent insecticide, is non- 
poisonous to vertebrate animals, even though eaten; while to many insects it is 
very destructive, though it paralyzes or kills tnem simply by contact, and not 
by being taken as food. The active principle seems volatile, and so, old pow- 
der, especially when not kept closely confined in air-tight vessels, is apt to be 
partially or wholly worthless. 

Pyrethrum seems to be most effective to destroy the higher insects. Thus 
most hymenoptera (bees, wasps, ants, sow-flies, etc.). diptera (two-winged flies), 
and many coleoptera (beetles), and some hemiptera (bugs), especially the plant 
and parasitic lice, are very susceptible to this insecticide. I have found that 
some beetles and many bugs are little affected by the use of this powder. 

Pyrethrum may be applied by mixing with water, or as a powder. In the 
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latter case it still remains effective when considerably diluted with flour—a fact 
not neglected by unprincipled vendors. The liquid mixture—a tablespoonful 
to two gallons of water—may be sprayed on to plants, or in stables and poultry 
houses, or may be rubbed directly on to animals being pestered by lice or flies. . 
The powder may be dusted on to animals and plants by use of a bellows. In 
the same way it may be used in rooms to kill flies and mosquitoes, or, if pre- 
ferred, as the dust is obnoxious to the neat housewife, it may be placed on 
papers in parts of the room. 

Of late it has been found to be a merciful provision to rid our domestic ani- 
mals of flies which are often so very annoying. ‘This use not only affords great 
relief to the horses, but often nearly as much to the person who has to drive 
them. ‘To use this insecticide for such purpose, put a small tablespoonful into. 
a pint bottle of warm water, keep it tightly corked, and every two or three 
hours, as the case requires, sponge the horses off thoroughly on the legs, under 
the lower jaw, about the loins, and along the sides. 


Rot In GraPEs.—The following is from editorial jottings in Michigan Farm- 
er: We have had considerable grape rot in the vicinity of Detroit, so much in 
fact as to destroy a number of the largest vineyards. Bagging has been recom- 
mended, and it is generally successful in preserving this fruit from attacks of 
rot. But a successful vineyardist near this city, Mr. C. W. Robinson, has kept 
his vineyard free from rot, although others in his immediate neighborhood 
have been greatly troubled with it, by picking off every affected grape as soon 
as it shows it has been attacked, and burying them away from the vines. He 
says it is contagious, and spreads in that way, a part of the vineward being 
affected one year, a larger portion the next, until finally it is completely ruined. 
This is the history of some of the vineyards in the vicinity of Mr. Robinson; 
but so far his grapes are entirely healthy, and produce him a fine crop every 
year. The remedy is a simple one at least. 


ScaB ON APPLES AND PEARS.—E. S. Goff, horticulturist at New York 
Experimental Station, writes concerning his experiments with scab as 
follows: 


The results of three experiments indicate that hyposulphite of soda may 
be used with advantage in some cases as a remedy for the black scabby spots 
that frequently deface the skin of apples and pears. These spots are due to 
a fungus growth, which often destroys the market value of th fruit. 

In the orchard of the station is a Siberian crab-apple tree that for several 
years previous tol1885 had been so much affected with this fungus that the 
fruit was entirely unfit for use. On the 5th of May, 1885, I syringed one 
half of this tree with a solution of hyposulphite of soda at the rate of one 
pound to ten gallons of water, and repeated the application at the same rate 
on May 9 and May 15. 

This fungus injures the foliage of the tree as well as the fruit, and during 
the summer the effect of the application was visible in the fresher appear- 
ance of the leaves on the side of the tree treated. On September 19 a quan- 
tity of the fruit was picked from the the syringed part of the tree and from 
the part not syringed, and each lot was assorted into three qualities. In 
the first quality was put only the fruits not attacked at all by the fungus; 
in the second those attacked in but one place, and there but slightly, and in 
the third those much injured. The results are given in the following table, 
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in which the percentage of the fruits of each quality are given for the syr- 

inged and unsyringed part of the tree. The weight of 100 fruits in each 
quality is also given in ounces as an indication of the amount of injury 
wrought by the fungus: 


Syringed Part. | Unsyringed Part. 
alete * : oa 
Qualities. | Weight lw eight 
Per Cent. of 100 Per Cent. | of 100 
Fruits. | | Fruits. 
HITStQUAlGys= =o eet es eee pags Seo ee REL Pe ea ASE OE Seah 21.5 1 10.0 15 
pacar cprilityis tar Sth Sse eee et So LI LE ee EEL Seals Sb 1 Sab P| Me 29.7 13 


erin ali tye ae So oe. oe ee oe LSE: RSET ee EO Raed Sie 2 | 40.0 13 60.3 8 


It appears that in the syringed part of the tree the per cent of uninjured 
fruit was double that in the unsyringed part, while the per cent of the third 
quality, or much injured fruit, was one-half less. It also appears that all of 
the fruits on the syringed part averaged larger in size than those on the 
unsyringed part. It was also noted that the number of decayed fruits was 
much greater on the unsyringed part of the tree. This year I repeated the 
experiment on the same tree with more striking results. A fair crop of 
fruit has matured on the syringed part, while on the part not syringed hangs 
only here and there a fruit, and all fruits on this part of the tree are totally 
ruined by the fungus. 

I also applied the same solution to a part of a Seckel pear tree of which 
the fruit has been much injured in the past seasons by the scab. The appli- 
cation was made at three different times, and of the same strength as above 
noted. I assorted the fruit into two qualities. In the syringed part 60 per 
cent were of first quality, with forty per cent in the second, while in the 
unsyringed part 54 per cent were in the first quality and 46 in the second. 
The second quality from the syringed part averaged rather better than from 
the other part. 

I purpose repeating the experiment next season upon trees of the Virgalieu 
pear to see if the scabbing and cracking of the fruit may not be, in part at 
least, prevented. Hyposulphite of soda is a very cheap substance, which 
may be purchased or ordered at any drug store. It is very readily soluble in 
water, and is scarcely, if at all, poisonous. In syringing trees for the codling 
moth this substance may be dissolved in the water that contains the Paris 
green, and thus the expense of a special application may be avoided. 


YELLOWS ON PEAcHES.—Mr. Eli Minch of Farm and Garden, says: I do 
not believe that seeds from trees having the yellows will produce unhealthy 
trees, and from such seeds I agree to grow fine healthy seedlings, and I 
deem the man who contends that the yellows is a contagious disease a dan- 
gerous character. There is no trouble if the soil and climate are favorable 
—that is, if the latter is not too severe and the former not too wet for grow- 
ing healthy peach seedlings from seeds of trees affected with the yellows. 
The use of sufficient potash and bone will grow healthy trees in all cases, as 
I know from a thorough trial in growing the peach. So much is said about 
the contagious nature of the yellows, without any foundation, and so many 
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are scared thereby so that they are deterred from growing peaches, and thus 
rob themselves of one of the most delicious fruits, that I must contend that 
those who maintain the contagiousness of the yellows are not only mistaken, 
but dangerous by their teachings. After a. vast deal of trouble with the 
yellows, practical experience has taught me that by the use of proper 
fertilizers there is no trouble in growing peaches from the seeds of diseased 
trees, and I guarantee to grow healthy trees from seeds,from the fruit of 
trees affected with the yellows. 

To this President Lyons responds: I will not pretend to know what Mr. 
Minch calls “ yellows,’’ but, as it is known among Michigan orchardists, 
the man who, in the face of our experiences with it, would question its con- 
tagious character, would be considered proof against the evidence of facts. 
My observation has shown that seeds of peach trees badly diseased with 
yellows rarely, if ever, contain germs, and of course will not grow. A few 
years since I saved a bushel or more of seed from what appeared to bea 
healthy tree. The seed was planted the following spring and made but 
feeble growth, with abundant indications of yellows; and during the same 
season the parent tree produced acrop of fruit unmistakably diseased. This 
satisfied me that the disease had been latent in the tree the previous season 
and had imparted the contagion to the seed of the previous year, but failed 
of outward manifestation till the following year. 


THE NURSERY, 


PLuM oN PEACH.—Josiah Hoopes thinks it is strange how persistent the 
opponents of this system are, and yet with all the theories advanced in favor 
of their views, they overlook one incontrovertible fact—that plums budded 
on peach stocks, in many sections, grow as thriftily, bear as profusely, and 
are as long-lived as when worked on the plum root. In some localities, 
especially on light and sandy soils, the former are noticeably superior, even 
succeeding perfectly where the latter proves a failure. In sight of where I 
write is a small collection of plums budded on peach roots, now some ten 
years planted, that have been fruiting several seasons with excellent success, 
and a more thrifty set of trees it would be difficult to find. It is easy to 
form plausible theories to meet our views on almost any question but actual 
experience sometimes demolishes them. In reversing the system and bud- 
ding the peach on plum, very little good is effected, unless we make an 
exception in favor of a dwarfer growth. Experiments, covering many years, 
have demonstrated to my satisfaction that no substantial improvement ever 
results from the union. Even in pots, peach on its own roots appears to 
grow and fruit quite as well as when budded on healthy plum roots. The 
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** borers’? must be kept out in either case, and ‘‘yellows’’ is as likely to 
attack the one as the other. 


Home NurseriEs.—A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune speaks our 
views precisely regarding the encouragement of home nurseries. He says: 


Encourage the home nursery and gains will come in from many direc- © 
tions. The nurseryman will be induced to try all promising new fruits in 
your own air and soil at no cost to you, but to your great profit when you 
come to choose’and plant. He will grow for sale only the sorts that suc- 
ceed well in his region. Then you can see and select the trees and plants 
yourself and get them home without exposure and fatal drying of the 
roots; and you can have the prime advantage of planting early in the sea- 
son so that new rootlets will be ready to issue before any buds open to make 
draft upon the roots. 

And besides all this you pay no extravagant price, and no agent’s per- 
centage, and you have recourse if you find any mistake made as to sorts or 
sizes. Never trust such an important matter as the choice of trees which 
will be yours for life to wandering, unknown and irresponsible peddlers, or 
even to fixed local agents who do not themselves grow them; if you can, 
deal directly with a respetable nurseryman—and all nurserymen are respect- 
able—something in the nature of their business, or in their tendency to se- 
lect it, gives assurance of sound moral worth. 

A nurseryman sometimes substitutes another variety for the one ordered 
by mail. But how is he to know whether he will not be blamed if he fail to 
fill the order with a tree as nearly as possible like the sort named, and do so 
before the season passes and it is too late to plant any tree? The majority 
fail to order until there is no time left for inquiry. It is easy to state with 
the order whether that variety and no other is wanted. Some retailers do 
what is much worse than the substitution complained of. If, say, Blush 
apple is wanted, and there is no tree of Blush left, a Blush label is tied on 
some other sort, and that is sent to satisfy the requirement. 


From CutTrines.—A correspondent of the New York Tribune tells how 
to get trees and shrubs from cuttings: 


Although a very common resource with nurserymen, it is not generally 
known how readily many species of trees and shrubs root from sections of 
the previous season’s growth. If made up into lengths of about six inches 
at this time of the year and packed in boxes of moist sand or moss in a cool 
cellar many kinds will have emitted roots by planting time next spring. A 
still better time for preserving them is to heel-in the cuttings (tied in small 
bundles) in the open ground and protect with some light material as a mulch. 

Some trees and shrubs form roots at any point along the shoot; others, 
more difficult of propagation, appear to prefer a point directly below a bed 
—the node of botany; whenever wood is reasonably plentiful it is well to 
adopt the latter with all cuttings. Among trees, poplars and willows root 
most readily, although little difficulty is experienced with mulberries, syca- 
mores, or buttonwoods, etc. In the almost endless list of shrubs are only a 
very few that refuse to be increased by this method, and even these, it not 
unfrequently happens, may be propagated by root-cuttings. 
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Mopers or PRropaGAation.—The Prairie Farmer says: 


A layer is a branch bent down and secured in a trench in the ground, till 
new roots are formed, when it may be detached and used as a new plant. 
Grapes and black raspberries are grown in this way. A cutting is a detached 
branch of last year’s wood made into proper length, and inserted in the ground 
to take root and grow. Currants are grown in this way, and grapes more suc- 
cessfully than by layering. A sucker is an off-shoot from the root which, on being 
detached, forms a new plant. Red raspberries and blackberries are propagated 
from suckers. A bud is an incipient branch which on being detached and 
inserted under the bark of another tree, with proper conditions, will grow and 
become a new tree. The stone fruits—peaches, and plums apricots, nectarines 
—are usually grown in this way; and budding is often used for the propagation 
of many other fruits and plants. A graft or scion is a section of a last year’s 
branch inserted wedge fashion into the end of a root or other branch, and thus 
made to grow. Nursery-grown apple trees are generally produced in this way 
—using small seeding roots, whole or in sections three or four inches in length, 
with a graft of about the same length inserted in its top. 


SEEDLING TREES THE Best.—A note in Philadelphia Press we quote: 


I saw my neighbors last spring digging up sucker sprouts from apple trees 
and planting them to graft. I think this is an unprofitable practice. A good 
tree can be had sooner from an apple seed than from a sucker six feet high. 
Young trees grown from the roots of bearing trees seem to lack vitality. When 
a strawberry plant bears a crop of fruit as wellof young plants, these plants 
will generally prove inferior to those grown from a plant that did not produce 
fruit. The production of fruit and seed by any tree is an exhaustive process. 


PECULIARITIES OF NORTHERN Propucts.—The following thoughts, from the 
pen of Chas. A. Green, do not seem to fit into any particular place under the 
analysis of our portfolio, but they are so excellent and so important to the 
nurseryman that we place them here: 


In early days, when Western New York was mostly covered with forests, the 
timber was easy to split and free from knots. Now that the forests have been 
cleared away and the wind has gained access to the trees, the timber is found 
tough, knotty, cross-grained and exceedingly difficult to work into fuel and for 
other purposes. This change has been wrought by the exposure of the trees. 
It has been observed that where trees stand alone on an exposed point, they 
present an entirely different appearance from those grown in the thicket where 
they are protected. 

An exposed tree strengthens itself at every point where strength is necessary 
to buffet the winds, and to endure severe exposure. Where the branches are 
connected with the body of the tree there is an excessive enlargement, not seen 
in trees protected in the close forests. ‘The branches are also more stocky and 
strong, while the body of the tree is gradually changed in character. The 
roots apparently spread further and take a firmer foothold on the soil. It will 
be found almost impossible to split the trunk of a tree thus exposed. ‘This 
difficulty in splitting is caused by the toughening process that the tree has un- 
dergone in fitting itself for its exposed position. 

Mankind is likewise affected by climate and exposure. History tells how 
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many nations have the Northmen, those living in the colder climates, who are 
fierce in battle, and almost always victorious. 'These men from the north were 
firmer-fleshed and more brawny than their southern foes. This peculiarity of 
the climate affecting the flesh of animals as well as their consfitution has been 
observed by canners of meat, and others interested in a commercial sense. 
These men claim that the flesh of northern-grown animals is firmer and finer- 
textured; also the flesh of northern-grown fruits. All are familiar with the 
fact that fish taken from cold waters are invariably firm and of a high flavor, 
while the same fish taken from water in warm weather are soft and flavorless. 

This question has never been clearly answered, Why are seedling fruits apt to 
succeed best in localities where they originate? But the foregoing facts will 
throw some light on the subject. The tree that produces the seed became 
toughened by struggles with its surroundings and more hardy and vigorous 
than if its surroundings had been milder. The seed partakes of these charac- 
teristics, and when planted continues to accumulate further hardiness and vigor 
from its struggles with uncongenial surroundings. Thus the climate may be 
said to have madeor moulded the character of the seedling, which would, there- 
fore, be better adapted to that locality than to others. ‘Trees at the North grow 
more slowly than those at the South, and from this cause are tougher. 

Also Northern fruit matures more slowly, and it is a fact not generally ob- 
served that fruits which mature the most slowly are apt to be the best in 
quality. Experienced planters of trees and seeds have long been partial to 
those grown in the North, experience having taught them that these trees and 
seeds have more vitality and endurance than those grown South. At first 
thought it seems remarkable that fruit grown in the Sunny South where 
everything appears to be favorable, should be inferior in quality to that 
grown in the North, where the conditions are often unfavorable apparently. 
But the fact remains that it is about as difficult to grow superior apples, 
pears and such fruits South, as it is to grow oranges and lemons here. The 
time will come when northern portions of this country now destitute of 
fruit will be made to produce it in abundance. 

The range of fruit growing will gradually be extended North. ‘This will 
be made possible by the gradual toughening process previously named. 
Fruits that have become hardy enough for Wisconsin will become the parents 
of others more hardy that will succeed in Minnesota. ‘Then those that suc- 
ceed in Minnesota will gradually be improved upon as regards hardiness, until 
varieties are secured that will succeed in Northern Dakota. Northern Dakota 
is very similar in climate to many parts of Russia. This statement was made 
to me by a native of Russia, while riding with him over the Dakota plains. 
In those parts of Russia referred to, which are similar to Northern Dakota, 
fruits are abundant, such as cherries, apples and pears. It is simply a ques- 
tion of time when Northern Dakota will be devoted to fruits, to a moderate 
extent at least. 
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CHILDREN’S HORTICULTURE, 


FLOWERS AND ScHOOL CHILDREN.—In an interesting paper on flowers 
generally James Vick stated that last year he planted twenty beds of foliage 
plants, roses, etc., on each side of a new street where many children passed 
to school. His friends thought few flowers would escape, but the only 
trouble he had after planting in the spring was from some grown people 
under the cover of night ! 


A note in Our Country Home supplements the above item very nicely: If 
you haven’t the time at command to attend to many flowers don’t make that 
a reason for going without any. Plant a few in some location where you 
can see them while you are about your work. ‘They are the best of com- 
panions. They will ask for little care—just a few minutes’ attention now 
and then in pulling up the weeds among them and stirring the soil—and 
the enjoyment you will get from them will repay you tenfold for all the care 
you give them. Coax the children into growing them. Let each one have 
a bed of his or her own and stimulate a healthy rivalry among them in 
taking care of them. This work will educate the boys and girls, help 
develop a love of the beautiful, and keep them out of a good deal of mischief, 
and they will enjoy it if you once get them interested in it. Try it. 


JUVENILE GARDENING.—Quartus A. Brother, in the New York Tribune, 
chats about the value of interesting the little people in gardening. He 
Bays: 

Promoting inclination for plant-culture in young people deserves the 
serious attention of all parents who desire that their children shall enjoy 
life, avoid evil, and live long in the land. We find no such green old age 
as that which attends those who spend much time in the open air, exercising 
regularly and pleasantly their muscles and their minds in the care of objects 
in the growth or movement of which they take interest, whether for agreea- 
ble recreation or for pecuniary return. 

While flowers supply an ever-varying and endless source of pleasure, they 
gratify only the senses of sight and of smell, added to the delight we naturally 
take in prducing beauty and sharing with friends. Fruits supply all these, 
and in addition they gratify and appease that continually arising eagerness 
in the young to taste and eat. An August-planted strawberry bed is proba- 
bly the best selection that can be made for imparting to children a partiality 
for garden pursuits. 

A little company I know of have each such a small bed planted last sum- 
mer and they are now enjoying fine fruit of their own growing and congratu- 
lating themselves on the results of their industry and care. Very little 
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showing has sufficed, after the ground was prepared for them. Just expla- 
nation enough to account for the need of stirring the soil, keeping robber 
plants (weeds) from growing at all, and nipping out runners, has carried 
them on to delightful success. 

Comparisons with their own feelings and requirements convey the needful 
teaching best. They need food and drink—so do the plants. They must 
breathe or they find that if breathing is stopped death comes—so must the 
soil have air continually while feeding growing plants, and we scratch it over 
continually then so that air can enter freely. The plants want to make run- 
ners most—but we want the fruit. We stop the runner-making and so get 
the plants to use their supplies to make fruit-buds. 

One of the little ones said to a peeping runner, ‘‘I’ll nip your nose;”’ the 
phrase caught, and then it became rare fun to catch these noses as they 
begin to show and give them a pinch intime. The young growers have been 
taught that by stopping these at once all the material that the plant would 
use to make them is kept at home to be used to build the blossom-buds, but 
that if the runner forms and takes root there is so much material lost for 
fruit-forming. 


Upon another occasion the same writer said: ‘Two industrious little bustlers 
here of ten, who have themselves marked out, bought, and planted beds of 
twenty-four plants each of Manchester and Cumberland strawberries, and who 
visit them daily to look for the first appearance of weeds, runners, or crusted 
surface, found me one day at an older bed, scissors in hand, clipping out not 
only runner points but old leaves or fruit stems, where they were shading the 
new ones. ‘They asked why I cut the leaves off. ‘I want my plants to look as 
green and healthy as yours,” I said. But for better answer I took them to a 
bed of shrubbery and flowers near by, and showed them how stems and flowers 
were largest on the shoots which had the largest and thickest and greenest 
leaves, and how there was no growth at all on such as had no leaves or 
faded ones. 

They soon understood from what they saw the importance of healthy entire 
leaves. Next we searched to find whether any leaves were perfect that were 
shaded by the light from others. ‘The children clapped their hands and poured 
out exclamations of surprise and delight when they saw how cunningly every 
every leaf stem was turned so as to have the face of the leaf in as full sunlight 
as possible, and how good naturedly each seemed to be satisfied with just its 
share, making all the room possible for others. None but the well-lighted ones 
were healthy. We went back to the strawberry rows with these observations 
fresh in mind, and my ardent litle visitors saw for themselves that wherever a~ 
green leaf was shaded by older ones, or by dust, or by being bent away from 
its light, its usefulness to the plant was lost. Their faces became reverent 
with respect felt for these main agents of plant-growth. By way of adding 
book-lore to the object lesson, I read a paragraph from the “ Wonders of the 
Leaf,” and promised another when they called again. For the present they 
had quite enough to meditate upon, and to guide their further plant-care by. 


Forest TREES FROM SEED.—Children can be taught to get a great deal 
of enjoyment out of planting tree seeds and watching the growth of the 
young forest trees which in so short a time under their care develop into fine 
shade trees, and if of the nut-bearing species so much the better, for it will 
not be long before they can eat the fruit from their own planting. 
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The following incident, contributed to Indoors and Outdoors, teaches a 
useful lesson: I was taking a walk one day this summer under the grand 
old elms that make the streets of New Haven look like the aisles of a great, 
grand cathedral, when I saw three boys curiously watching an old gentleman 
who was filling a bag with elm seeds. I came up just in time to hear the 
old man ask the boys to finish filling the bag for him, as bending over so 
long was tiresome for one of his age. They were bright-looking, good- 
mannered fellows, and they soon carried the bag filled to the mouth to the 
bench where the tired old gentleman had taken a seat. As they put it by 
his side one of them asked what he wanted with such worthless stuff. 

«JT will tell you willingly,” said the gentleman, ‘‘and perhaps you will 
be interested enough to give me a little more help. I went through the far 
western part of our country last year, and so many places where there are 
no trees that I thought I would do what I could to remedy the evil, for it is 
really a very serious want. Now, I am going to send some little canvas bags 
of elm seeds to all the postmasters out that way and see if they cannot get 
some one to plant the road sides and anywhere else they like.”’ 

‘‘What a good idea!’’ said one of the boys. ‘‘Where do you get the 
bags? ”’ 

‘© That is easy,’ was the answer. ‘‘I have four bright-eyed little grand- 
daughters, and they have each an intimate little friend, and all this after- 
noon the eight bright-eyed girls have been hard at work making the little 
bags.”’ 

*Oh,’’ said the biggest boy, ‘‘that’s the bag party my sister Susie and 
cousin Kittie have gone to; I didn’t know what they meant when they 
talked of it.”’ 

«“That must be it,’’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘I don’t believe there is any 
other party of the kind. The girls are going to fill the bags and sew them 
up and fasten on the tags I have written addresses on. Then they will 
write some postal cards addressed to the same office.”” 

‘*How will they know what to write? ’’ said one of the boys. 

*«They will copy this,’ said the gentleman, taking a card out of his 
pocket and putting on his spectacles to read it: 

“**Mr. Postmaster, will you give the bag of elm seeds you receive with 
this to anybody in your town who is enterprising enough to plant them?’ ”’ 

«“ What makes you take all this trouble?’’ asks one of the boys. 

«Pro bono publico, my boy. Can you tell me what that means?” 

«Yes, sir: for the good of the public.”’ 

“That is it. I love my country, and I love the people who live in it. If 
I were a rich man I should do great things for the public; but even if I am 
comparatively poor, I am not willing to die without doing some good work, 
so I am going to leave my native land a legacy of trees. Every year that I 
live I mean to send a supply of seeds to the West.”’ 

One of the boys shouldered the bag to carry it home for the old gentle- 
man, and the party moved off. 


THE CHILDREN’S Flower GARDEN.—It is all well enough to haye things so 
nice and orderly in front of the house that it seems out of character to step on 
the turf or touch the hand to any of the beautiful objects of taste. Bue do, 
in remembrance of your own childhood, and in the interests of your own chil- 
dren (or your neighbor’s if you are so unfortunate as not to haye any), plant 
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some corner to flowers that will be ‘‘ free to all,” where the little people can go 
and touch this one and that one, talk about them, and pluck them if they like, 
without the paternal accompaniment, ‘‘ No, no; musn’t touch!” 

When in Detroit last season, and calling upon Prof. Tracy, whose name is 
familiar to every horticulturist in Michigan, the children took me into the rear 
yard and showed me their flower-garden. Hach one had a spot of ground upon 
which flower seeds had been sown, and the plants tended by each little pair of 
hands. There was individuality in each separate plat, and even if there was 
not much art about the planting, pleasure in ownership and a development of 
a love for beautiful colors and forms was of more value to the little ones than 
the most elaborate parterre would have been in the front lawn, if accompanied 
by the unsympathetic, ‘‘ Don’t touch it!’—S. Q. Lent. 


CHILDREN IN THE GARDEN.—Mrs. Nellie S. Kedzie, teacher of household 
economy and hygiene in the Kansas Agricultural College, talks thus sensibly 
about the lessons for children in the home garden: The influence of the 
thrifty farmer’s life on the children who come to take part in the study, and 
afterwards in the work, of the world is very different from that of the life 
where the ‘little things are allowed to drift along as they will; where the 
pretty is left out, and where little care is felt for anything but the actual 
hard work. The little children in a home will take the liveliest interest in 
the gardens, and if allowed a plot of ground and a few seeds, ‘‘all their 
own,”’ they will spend hours in the happiest kind of work, neglecting play, 
and really working hard in anticipation of the beauty that will come bye and 
bye. They will learn to observe closely, too, and many will learn things 
which, though trifles in themselves, will help very much in the long years of 
learning. We all know of the boy who, when his beans began to grow, 
pulled them all up and planted them again, top side down, ‘ ‘cause the seed 
must be in the ground; ”’ he won’t have to be told in botany that seeds ger- 
minate; he has learned it by sad experience. The little four-year-old who 
helped shell peanuts for planting, and then asked how long it would take 
those nuts to ‘‘ get shells on ’em,’’ learned as much in the explanation which 
followed as the wisest can know of the mystery which gives new life from 
the death of the old. All these things that go toward helping people grow 
wiser make the world grow stronger and better. Many a child away from 
home looks back to mother’s flower beds with a pleasant thought of the 
little things learned there. Many a boy remembers the task finished when 
he weeded the onion beds, and resisted the desire to pull plants with weeds 
as one overcoming of evil. And from the flower beds and gardens of many 
homes traces may be felt of little helps that in the end may become large 
factors in the lives of men and women; for it is always the little things that 
make the whole. 


HuNTING Spring FLowers.—The secretary of the Michigan Horticultural 
Society is responsible for the following outburst of sentiment: 


Only a few days now and we who have eyes for such things will find peep- 
ing out from the sunny side of the fence, an old brush heap or stump, the 
first flowers of spring. How delicately beautiful they are after the long, 
cold winter, and how wonderful that so soon after the first spring rains they 
push so rapidly into the air and light. But all last summer they were pre- 
paring quietly to surprise us this spring. It was no suddenly formed pur- 
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pose. For weeks and months they were gathering nutriment and storing it 
carefully in thickened roots, bulbs and tubers, and last fall everything was 
ready for an early push in the spring, under the stimulus of a bit of glad 
sunshine or a few drops of warm rain. 

They are models of thrift, these plants that give us our first flowers, and 
each one contains a lesson interesting and instructive that will give us 
pleasure and profit if we will but conit. During all the long winter every year 
I am looking with delight to the early days in April, when I shall, no matter 
how busy, steal a few hours and hunt for wild flowers in a piece of woods 
that has been a dear spot to me for twenty-five years, but the area of which 
has grown smaller and smaller under the relentless strokes of the timber 
slaughterer. 

Some years I can only find time on Sunday afternoons to seek this enjoy- 
ment, but it has to be an extraordinary sermon in the morning of such days 
to be of equal value to me of the sermon preached in the woods during the 
afternoon. 

The sweetest enjoyment can be given children by taking them into the 
woods to hunt flowers when they are so rare that each new one found is a 
treasure, and so delicate that the greatest of care is necessary to preserve it for 
even a few hours. They should be taught the lesson concerning the cause of 
this early springing into life, and the reason for the frailty of the delicate 
blossoms, then the deduction is easily comprehended of how to preserve their 
beauty for a long time. 

Don’t make the mistake yourself, nor let the little ones, of grasping the 
blossoms hurriedly with broken stems, and bunching them closely in the hand, 
soon to wilt and lose all their beauty; but take a basket or pail along, and 
carefully, with an old case-knife or garden trowel, take up the roots and bulbs, 
and carry them home with the little earth and mold that adheres; place them 
in a platter, or in flower-pots, and you can have miniature wild gardens that 
will bloom for days and even weeks, with only the addition of a little water. 

The Harbinger of Spring, or pepper and salt as the children call it, Hri- 
genia bulbosa, is about the first blossom we find in our rich woods, so small it 
needs keen eyes to see it peeping out from under the leayes, and many times | 
have trodden over it without catching sight of its little delicate blossoms. It 
has a round tuber which supports the succulent stems and flowers. 

This little plant, although very modest and retiring in its habits, has very 
aristocratic and ‘‘high-toned ” relations. Celery, parsley, dill, fennel, cara- 
way and coriander are all blood relations that scarcely recognize this quiet 
bashful member of the family, but to me none of them is so attractive as the 
Harbinger of Spring. 

The three-lobed Hepatica follows closely after the flower just mentioned, 
and is attractive from its diversity as well as delicacy of color. Its range of 
color is from a rich purple through the various tints to almost a white, and 
often we find tints and shades ef pink. There are other members of this 
family that come a little later, the anemone, isopyrum and marsh marigold 
come quickly following after, with their blossoms of pink, white and gold. 

The spring beauty, Claytonia Virginica, with all its delicacy, may well be 
ashamed of some of its relatives, notably the purslane, a synonym of naughti- 
ness; for who does not occasionally say, “as mean as pusley?” The spring 
beauty has a tuber deep down in the ground, and has two thick linear leaves, 
from between which the flower-stalk containing a raceme of rose-colored. 
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blossoms, nods modestly. The petals owe their attractiveness largely to the 
deeper colored veins that traverse them. A single blossom scarce lasts a day, 
but they are always in a group, with later buds to develop. The blood-root, 
Sanguinariaaria Canadensis, sends up a broad, succulent leaf, from the axle 
of which a single flower stem is thrown up, surmounted with a pure white 
blossom which loses its petals very soon after once fully open. 

Then there is the adder’s tongue, Hrithronium Americanum, the earliest 
member of the lily family that we find in the woods. It is quite lily-like in its 
appearance, yellow and nodding. Occasionally we may find the white species, 
which on account of its rarity in Michigan is considered a prize. 

But the most interesting spring flower study will be found in the violets, of 
which we have a dozen or more species, each with so clearly defined character- 
istics that a little child will recognize them. 

Then there are lessons to be learned in the skunk cabbage and Indian tur- 
nip. What school-child does not recognize these plants, and base a vivid recol- 
lection of their “strong points?” In our school, twenty years ago, to initiate 
a new scholar into a complete understanding and appreciation of the peculiar 
quality of the Indian turnip was a painless style of hazing, and once I recall 
that our teacher received from his pupils a simple but well-remembered lesson 
in botany, when we induced him to set his teeth into the root-stock of a wild 
turnip, assuring him afterwards that it was good—to develop unusual lines in 
the face. 

That rural school-teacher who does not know wild flowers and can not take 
his school for a ramble in the woods a half-day in the week in spring time, and 
teach them more than he can indoors in the same time, may well spend some 
months in the study of simple systematic botany before continuing in the voca- 
tion. And still while acting as school inspector for a township a few years ago, 
I found not one teacher in the eleven that were engaged in the schools, that 
knew the names and habits of the commonest flowers by the roadside, and 
several of them doubted my word when I told the children of their schools that 
the elm and maple trees bore early spring flowers. 

There is a wealth of enjoyment to all who haye a spark of the love of nature 
in them, if they will go out among the early buds and blossoms of the spring 
time, and let their hearts swell with gratitude for the divine perfection which 
may be found in every one of these delicate treasures snuggled so closely in the 
bosom of nature, that to pluck them seems almost a sacrilege. 


TEACHING TO SEE.—From a sprmg number of the New York Tribune we 
selected the following: 


One of the best means of preventing the too often disastrous desire of young 
people in the country to join the crowdsof the town is to lead them to appreci- 
ate the far greater and more satisfying beauty of nature. LHvery teacher 
should, each day of the present spring-time, give the pupils views into the mys- 
teries of life all about them. Put some of the larger seeds to germinate upon 
wet moss or cotton-batting or washed sand (to avoid the clamminess of clay or 
loam). Dissect some as they advance, and let others go on to unfold first their 
cotyledons and then their leaves. 


ScHooL SEEDS AND PLANTs.—Quartus A. Brother, whom we have before 
quoted, wrote in the spring-time as follows: 7 
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This is the best season of the year for pleasant and useful school lessons in 
plant growth. Seeds of peas, beans, the larger grains, peanuts (unroasted), 
cherry, plum, peach, nuts, etc., (kept through winter neither dry nor wet, and 
safe from mould)—any of such seeds placed on damp sand in a warm room will 
soon begin to swell and presently show the radicle and plumule. In large 
seeds, as in the peanuts, by merely separating the two cotyledons, it will be 
seen that those are already formed in the seed ready to move outward so soon 
as moisture and warmth are duly supplied. If the seeds be covered with a fold 
of felt or cloth instead of sand or soil they can be easily inspected at any mo- 
ment, but they must not be long exposed to dry air. Sand is convenient for 
their first bed because it is clean and it can easily be rinsed off to allow of in- 
specting all the parts of the young growth. It is only after leaves expand that 
the food stored in the seed becomes exhausted and that fertile soil is wanted. 
Friends of the schools who have spare seeds or bulbs or tubers of easily grown 
and attractive flowers will do well by sending them to teachers for planting at 
the school, or for distribution to the pupils for planting at home. This will 
do good in many ways. 


ScHooL HortTIcULTURE.—We cannot pile up-too much testimony in favor 
of interesting the school children in the things that grow about them, and 
we heartily give place to the following thoughts by Emily L. Taplin: 

Among the many refining influences which a thoughtful teacher may bring 
to bear on her scholars, there is nothing more potent than a taste for flowers. 
The same taste that will give a touch of refinement to the poorest cottage 
throws a much needed grace over a bare school-room. And the children will 
soon begin to take pride in their teacher’s floricultural efforts, whether it 
takes the form of winter window plants or outdoor summer gardening. As 
a general thing, the builders of a country school-house seem to pitch their 
tent on the most barren and sterile spot in the neighborhood, so out-door 
gardening is well nigh an impossibility. So the gardener must make the 
most of asunny window. ‘The plants may be contributions from parents 
who possess them; usually the children are very proud to supply ‘‘ teacher ”’ 
with what she wants, if it is within their power. Simple plants of easy 
culture may be chosen; the ever popular Wandering Jew is always pretty, 
and is not easily discouraged. Oxalis is another nice thing, while scarlet 
geraniums are always neat and thrifty, and turn their smiling faces to their 
grower through every change of season. 

It is not merely for their intrinsic prettiness that we value flowers in the 
school-room; they will attract and retain the interest of the scholars in a 
marked degree. If the teacher possesses an intelligent knowledge of plants, 
she can give most entertaining object lessons on this theme. We do not 
mean the analytic botany so many graduates possess—that is merely the 
bleached skeleton of the subject. To engage the attention of the children, 
one should know plants intimately, and enjoy their confidence—study after 
the system enjoined by Mr. Squeers: ‘‘ When a boy knows b-o-t-t-i-n-n-e-y 
means a knowledge of plants, he just goes out and knows ’em.’’ By a sort 
of anecdotal knowledge of botany and floriculture, a teacher can both interest 
and instruct. And the refining influence of dainty blossoms cannot be over- 
estimated. It may not turn rough boys into Chesterfields all at once, but it 
will be a change in their material lives, and it will help to satisfy that cray- 
ing for beauty which is the natural dower of every girl. 
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A Brrtupay Girt.—A custom was once in vogue in Switzerland which could 
be turned to valuable account in this country, if generally adopted. When a 
child was born, a fruit tree was planted at some place along the highway, the 
frnit of which was always free to the passer-by. The pride of the parent 
would always be to plant some choice specimen of its kind, and so highly 
esteemed was this custom, that no one would injure the tree in any respect, but 
rather, if possible, promote its growth. The child, when of sufficient age, 
would feel a pride in nursing the tree, and also, realizing its ownership, feel 
identified with the country, and imbibe from its earliest recollection a spirit of 
patriotism. If itis more blessed to give than to receive, then there can be 
no simpler and easier way to bring the child earlier into possession of this 
blessedness, than by such a gift of fruit, which may be as acceptable, at least 
to the wayfarers, as a cup of cold water to the thirsty traveler. 


Boys anD FLowers.— Uncle Mark,”’ in Rural New Yorker, says a good 
thing for boys and boys’ fathers to read: 


Some of the boys may think they are a little too smart and manly to plant 
and tend flowers. Some boys seem to think that the growing of flowers is 
regular girls’ work and not suited to men. They make a great mistake 
when they so decide. The great trouble with most of these men who seem 
so hard and stern and make work so monotonous is that they have never 
cultivated any of the finer and better feelings. They leave all such work to 
the ‘‘women folks’’ and then growl because their wives and daughters 
want fiowers and other pretty things. I want my boys to make men of a 
different stamp. We want all the flowers and pretty places we can have. 
Never make fun of the girls for working in the flower garden. You will 
show yourself more of a man by helping them with the harder part of the 
work, or even tending a few flowers yourself. Some boys that I know have 
no sisters. Mother would like to have a flower-bed in front of the house, but 
father is too busy, sometimes, to do the work. Now, boys, put yourselves 
on mother’s side and see that the work is done this spring. With a little 
extra work you can make the place so beautiful that father will notice it and 
wish he had done the work himself. 


BOTANICAL NOTES. 


VARIATIONS IN CULTIVATED PLAants.—W. W. Tracy, before the Society for 
the promotion of Agricultural Science, remarked: ‘‘ Plants of close botanical 
relationship tend to vary in form along parallel lines, the different shapes of 
our cultivated varieties being, in each case, the result of the preservation and 
development of some of the most useful of the many forms common to the 
genus.” Turning to the melon family (Cucurbitacez), for instance, ‘‘ we find 
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that cucumbers have been cultivated for ages, and universally used in a more 
or less immature condition, and with condiments as a cooling and appetizing 
dish. For this purpose a cylindrical form, with very slight or no lobing, and 
a thin, easily removed rind are desirable, while keeping qualities are of little 
importance. This is the present form and condition of cultivated cucumbers. 

* * Yet that this is not the only form that might have been cultivated is in- 
dicated by the fact that, even after centuries of cultivation and selection to es- 
tablish that form, I have each year, in three distinct stocks of long green cu- 
cumbers, found in about the proportion of one plant to fifty acres, plants all of 
the fruit of which, though of good size and healthy, were of the shape of the 
Crookneck squash. In one instance the fruit was not only the shape but had 
the warty surface, and upon preserving one of them, it dried up within a hard 
shell, instead of decaying as an ordinary cucumber would. None of these 
plants showed any other indication of being crosses with the squash than the 
form. The vine, leaf and flavor of the fruit were distinctly cucumber, and 
though we have frequently had fields of cucumbers of several varieties near 
fields of Crookneck squash, I have never seen any increased proportions of 
Crookneck specimens in the long green cucumbers which are so situated.” 

Prof. Tracy also noted several other instances tending in the same direction. 
Thus several cucumbers were found which approximated the shape of the scal- 
lop squash, and ‘‘ also some so near like Jenny Lind muskmelons, that in one 
instance, the grower insisted it was a melon until it was cut. All of these 
plants were healthy, and did not seem to be crosses, but simply sports of cu- 
cumber.” 


PHILOSOPHY OF Sap FLtow.—Prof. Wm. T'release in treating of this topic 
in the New York Tribune said: 


The sap of most plants is taken from the soil by the power of causing 
osmosis which the roots possess. This force is known to be sufficient to raise 
the fluid to a hight of over 100 feet unaided, and gives rise to what is gener- 
ally known as ‘‘root pressure.” In the stem the fluid passes through the 
vessels or ducts of the pitted cells of plants which, like the pine, have few 
vessels. These are all minute tubes in which the sap is supported by capil- 
lary attraction, so that the root pressure is generally considered to be amply 
sufficient to force the current to the top of the highest tree. But its motion 
upward is.induced by the pumping action of the leaves, from which large 
quantities of water evaporate. 

The ducts and pitted cells through which the stream flows are not entirely 
filled with sap, but include bubbles of gas with it. As water is withdrawn 
from the uppermost cells by evaporation, the air in them expands to occupy 
the additional space, and so exerts less pressure than at first. This allows 
some of the water lower down to be forced upward into them, by the elas- 
ticity of the air bubbles in the other cells, the adjustment going on from 
above downward—the tendency being to equalize the gas pressure through- 
out the entire plant. While evaporation continues this equilibrium is never 
reached; when it stops the balance may be effected and sap remain quiet, 
unless some disturbing element is introduced. 

The exact balance is probably never reached even when the leaves are off 
the tree. ‘The sun warms one part of the stem more than another, and the 
temperature of the whole changes from hour to hour and from day to day. 
Hvery change of this sort causes the air within the cell to expand or contract, 
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and so leads to a movement of sap from the root upward or from one part of 
the trunk to another. The flow of maplesap in spring illustrates this nicely. 
During a cold night the air in the trunk contracts, and the space it occupied 
is filled with sap from below ground. When the sun strikes the tree the 
next morning, and warms it up, the bubbles of the gas again expand, and 
drive the sap out wherever a twig has been broken or a hole bored into the 
trunk. 


VALUE oF LeAves.—J. J. Thomas, in speaking of the value of leaves, says: 


A distinct illustration was presented to me many years ago, in the loss of all 

the leaves of a plum-tree near midsummer, by what was termed leaf blight. 
The plum was a small and very sweet variety, known as the small Yel- 
low Gage. When the leaves dropped, the plums were about two-thirds 
grown, and they had not acquired any of their sweet flavor, the taste being 
bitter and immature. The heavy crop of small specimens was conspicuous on 
the bare branches, and the fruit remained stationary in size and unchanged in 
quality for about three weeks, when a new crop of leaves came out. The young 
green plums then resumed growth, gained their naturally rich, golden color, 
and their sweet and honeyed flavor. 
‘ A less striking instance recently occurred on a bush of the Missouri currant, 
which was entirely divested of its foliage by the span currant-worm before the 
currants were half grown. Ina few weeks the abundant rains caused a new 
growth of leayes, and the bush is now fully clothed, with the result that the 
fruit has reached full size and perfect maturity. 

A less pleasing instance occurred in a thrifty vineyard of several acres, which 
had just come into fair bearing. The owner, pleased with his success, resolved 
to haye an uncommonly fine crop by removing the leaves so as to let in the sun 
on the growing and ripening grapes. He accordingly cut off all that portion 
of the shoots immediately above the bushes. The grapes, thus deprived of 
the food which the leayes had furnished, ceased growing. They were small in 
size and destitute of flavor. But the loss of the crop was not all. The check 
given to the vines nearly ruined the vineyard, and it was subsequently neglected, 
aud came to nothing. . 

Such facts as these show the importance of caution in summer pruning of 
any kind, or in cutting back the shoots of newly transplanted trees after the 
buds haye opened. On one occasion, on a row of young apple-trees which had 
been removed and reset, the needed cutting back had been delayed till the 
leaves had partly opened. The delayed pruning gave so great a check that 
none of the trees made a new growth more than an inch long. Others, which 
had been timely cut back, grew from six inches to a foot. Of the different 
kinds of trees, cherries suffered most from untimely pruning, and peach trees 
least. The latter haye more power to reproduce shoots and leaves. Cherry 
trees have been killed by pruning out of season. 

Examples of this character often occur to attentive observers. In one case a 
young hedge of the honey locust was nearly destroyed by shearing it closely 
after growth had commenced. The Osage orange is less injured by this treat- 
ment, as it has more power to reproduce growth. Not being so seriously re- 
tarded by summer pruning, hedges which have made full growth may be advan- 
tageously held in check by cutting back in summer. 


The Rural Canadian makes the following comment in the same line of 
thought: 
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An impression prevails with novices in fruit-growing, and with some who 
do not regard themselves as novices, that the quality of fruit may be im- 
proved and its early ripening hastened by stripping the trees of a portion of 
their leaves. This is a serious mistake, as any one who considers what the 
functions of leaves are will readily understand. They are the lungs of 
plants, and it is largely through leaves that plants receive their nutriment. 
Strip a fruit-laden tree of any portion of its foliage and you cut off one of 
the main sources of supply of food for the growing fruit. Not only so, but 
the fruit draws on the store of substance and vitality laid up in the tree, and 
thereby may be the cause of its ruin. Any one who has noticed the effect 
produced on fruit when the leaves of a tree or bush are eaten off by worms 
does not need to be reminded of the risk of leaf-pruning. Growth ceases, 
there is a want of flavor, and immaturity generally. And what is true of 
the effect caused by stripping a tree of its foliage is equally true of summer 
pruning, unless it be,done on a very moderate scale. It is possible that by 
pinching off the extremities of twigs more plant-food goes to nourish the 
fruit, but the experiment is one that should be made with great caution. 
The best pruning is that which is done before the leaf-buds unfold in early 
spring, and before the sap has begun to flow. 


Use or Lear Harrs.—Dr. C. E. Bessey, of Nebraska, remarks that it isa 
matter of common observation that the leaves of many plants are more or less 
hairy. In amount it may range from the excessive wooliness of the familiar 
mullein to the perfect smoothness of the lilac and cottonwood. Often the hairs 
are confined to one surface alone, as in some of our apples and grapes. In 
Towa we have a wild plant, an artemesia, nearly related to the sage brush of 
the far West, which starts out with its leaves entirely whitened with long silky 
hair, but as the leaves grow older and rougher they lose the hairs from their 
upper surfaces, but always retain them below. The common Concord grape 
does much the same thing. Even a lilac leaf is more or less hairy when it first 
appears. 

Now, why this hairiness? What office do these hairs perform? What good 
purpose do they subserve? We do not need to go far for at least a partial 
answer to this question. If we compare the plants of a moist region with those 
from dry climates, we are at once struck by the remarkable hairiness of the 
latter as contrasted with the former. And right here we get a strong hint at 
the purpose of this hairy coat. It is evidently a protection against the exces- 
sively dry air, which would otherwise dry up and destroy the leaf tissues. The 
mullein leaf can endure the drouth of mid-summer and autumn which would 
utterly destroy plants not so well protected as these are. 

Here we find, also, the explanation of the more common hairiness on the 
lower surface. Of the two surfaces of the leaves the upper is generally by far 
the better protected against excessive loss of moisture by an almost impervious 
epidermis; the lower surface is almost invariably of a looser and softer texture, 
and so is much more subject to injury from dry winds. The hairs on the lower 
side of the leaves of some apples guard the delicate cells of that side, while the 
cells of the upper surface are amply protected by an unusually thick and firm 
epidermis. May we not wisely take the hint given us here, and when we select 
trees and shrubs for dry climates give the preference to those which are most 
woolly or hairy? 
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NOMENCLATURE. 


Mutrieticiry oF Names.—Mr. A. S. Fuller, in discussing the difficulties 
which beset the buyer of seeds, plants and trees, owing to the many names 
given by different dealers, says: It is proper that every plant should have a 
name by which it may be known to the entire civilized world. But wheu people 
begin to multiply names until each variety of fruit, flower or vegetable has so 
many that the dishonest dealer can take advantage of the circumstance to 
swindle his customers, it is time to order a halt and request all honest men to 
aid in suppressing the false. and endeavor to establish the true and original 
name, if known. = = = No sooner does one seedsman 
offer a new variety of vegetable than every other dealer in the country will 
haye one with a similar name but a great deal better, and perhaps the seed was 
raised by one man and from the same original stock. This practice has con- 
tinued until every seedsman has his name attached to the very earliest and best 
varieties of peas, cabbages, turnips, and similar garden vegetables. If seventy- 
five per cent of all the names of garden vegetables and fruits in nurserymen’s 
catalogues were stricken out and the varieties to which they belong annihilated, 
it would be no great loss, and might prove a great benefit. 


Professor Pope of the Maine Pomological Society is reported as expressing 
the opinion that thousands of dollars are annually wasted from ignorance of 
fruit nomenclature, whereby worthless varieties are distributed through 
misrepresentations of agents, mistakes of nurserymen, and the stupidity of 
farmers themselves. This is no doubt true, but it would be very difficult 
for the average farmer to keep himself thoroughly informed in regard fo the 
names and characteristics of all the new varieties of fruits and vegetables 
annually produced in different parts of the world, and also to ascertain how 
many old ones are renamed and brought out as new and desirable. The 
fact is, there is altogether too much freedom in this industry, and men go on 
from year to year giving new names to old plants without the least regard to 
the names by which they are generally known. 

If our readers would avoid being swindled they should deal only with men 
who have a reputation worth sustaining, which is more than can be said of 
the large majority of the tree and seed peddlers who go about the country 
soliciting orders, and at the same time pretending to supply better articles 
than can be had at the local seed stores and nurseries. Furthermore, as a 
general rule, there are far greater risks to be run in buying new varieties of 
fruits, garden and farm seeds than in purchasing the old and well tested. 


NOMENCLATURE OF GARDEN PLANtTS.—Prof. L. H. Bailey, in a lengthy 
article discussing this subject, speaks as follows of the confusion existing: 
69 
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The nomenclature of garden plants is beset with numerous perplexities. 
These perplexities arise from several distinct causes, some easily remediable, 
others of very difficult solution. There are three fertile sources of confusion: 
Carelessness and ignorance of gardeners; the indisposition of floriculture to 
keep pace with botanical science; the lack of any code for horticultural no- 
menclature. 

The difficulties arising from the careless application of names by gardeners 
themselves are most annoying features of garden nomenclature. It is al- 
most impossible to find a catalogue in which this carelessness is not evident. 
That a beautiful and simple system of nomenclature can be stripped of all 
its power and meaning to suit the convenience, or to satisfy the whim, of 
the user, is a patent and deplorable fact in floriculture. It should be im- 
pressed upon the public mind that botanical names, once properly made, 
should be forever fixed. Indeed, upon the fixity of names must rest the 
whole superstructure of systematic biology. If the confusion now rampant 
in the use of garden names is ever reduced to harmony, the change must be 
made upon a recognition of this principle. Names are not a common prop- 
erty, to be used or discarded at pleasure. Once made, they become a part 
of the machinery of science, which only the master workman may change, 
and then under strict rules. It is a common fallacy that a name which is 
not descriptive, or not particularly applicable to the plant, may be set aside 
for a better one. I recently bought flowers of the ordinary Gazania rigens, 
for which the enterprising gardener had substituted the name Gazania gran- 
diflora. So common is this substitution of names by gardeners, that botan- 
ists usually suspect a descriptive name which comes from a garden or horti- 
cultural magazine. It is the sole object of nomenclature to secure for the 
plant an enduring and distinctive name. Embellishments are minor matters. 


Names or Fruits.—John J. Thomas says that the propensity of the dis- 
seminators of new fruits to run into or adopt objectionable names is not con- 
fined to this country nor to the present age, and it requires continued labor on 
the part of pomologists to exclude these objectional names and maintain a 
pure nomenclature. Downing said that delicious frnit is “the most perfect 
unioh of the useful and beautiful that the earth knows,” and it should not be 
defaced with coarse names. Mr. P. Barry, a strong advocate of correct nomen- 
clature, stated at the last meeting of the American pomological society, that 
in visiting the Apple Congress in England, he observed that such names as 
the following were common, viz., ‘“‘Old Tom,” “Bloody Bill,” “Fat Ox,” 
“Pig’s Nose,’ and “Curl Tail.” ‘Twenty varieties began with the prefix “Lord.” 
We have in this country the names of American fruits as objectionable, such 
as ‘‘Hog-Pen,” ‘‘ Wild Cat,” “Molly Whopper,” ‘‘ Pole Cat,” ‘‘Big Bob,” 
and names almost without number with such appended adjectives as “‘ Favorite,” 
and ‘‘ Prolific,” by way of advertising their merits. Such defective appella- 
tions need continued and repeated exposure in order to exclude them from the 
science of pomology, which should carefully preserve at the same time the 
accuracy, purity and dignity of a natural science. 


At another time Mr. Thomas stated that there are more than 250 names of 
pears with the word “ Beurré” prefixed to them. With the exception of a 
few hard culinary or winter pears, the term applies nearly as well to all the 
thousand varieties, and is useless. ‘There are nearly as many unnecessary pre- 
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fixes to other fruits. It is hardly reasonable to require every one of the ten 
thousand fruit-raisers in the country to write these sterile words every time 
they refer to these pears. Many other names are inappropriate or misleading, 
or have been applied by disseminators to help the sale of second-rate sorts, and 
others are coarse and vulgar; and it is entirely within the province of the 
American pomological society, on behalf of the great multitude who are to 
use these names, to correct or improve them. 


OUT-DOOR GARDENING FOR WOMEN. 


GARDENING FOR HEALTH.—To those who listened to Dr. F. M. Hexamer’s 
response to the sentiment ‘‘ Health at the end of a hoe-handle,’’ at the 
last meeting of the American Pomological Society, the following thoughts 
from his pen will come with an earnest meaning. O that people would read 
and apply them: ‘‘ To those who have liking and fondness for plants and 
flowers—and we pity any one who has not—nothing will prove so efficacious 
as ‘gardening for health.” When engaging board at a farm-house, they 
should at the same time secure for themselves a piece of ground in the 
garden. Here they should sow and plant a few flowers or vegetables, or 
whatever appears most promising, attend to their needs, and devote a certain 
time every day to their care. It is surprising how soon one becomes inter- 
ested in such work. Or, if you prefer, you may work a little in the farm- 
garden, which will probably not be objected to, unless you are so deficient in 
botanical knowledge as to pull out the watermelons instead of rag-weeds. 

“* Pale, delicate young ladies, whom often the slightest exertion tires, will 
also find that a little time regularly spent in the garden will have a favorable 
effect upon their system. Thick-soled shoes will keep your feet dry, a broad- 
rimmed sun-bonnet guard your complexion, and a pair of old kid gloves 
protect your hands from becoming rough. Devote the first part of the 
morning, or an hour before sunset, to your garden. Commence with what 
seems to you the easiest and most pleasant work—tying a climbing vine 
against the porch, cutting off the fading flowers from your plants, or raking 
a flower-bed; but, whatever your fancy may suggest, do not tire yourself out 
in the beginning; better to work only five minutes at a time than become 
fatigued and discouraged. With the interest you take in your garden your 
strength will gradually increase, your drooping spirit will revive, and the 
blush of your roses will become reflected upon your own cheeks.”’ 


A FIELD FoR WomANn.—Matthew Crawford, of Ohio, says: 


We hear much about the avenues that are open to women at the present 
day, but look at the subject as we may, they have not an equal chance with 
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the men. Besides being shut out of many occupations by physical incapac- 
ity, and working for inferior pay in many of those in which by superior fit- 
ness and faithfulness they have gained a foothold they find themselves el- 
bowed by men, even in those vocations which belong especially to them, as, 
for instance, millinery and dressmaking. But there is a pursuit in which 
very few women are as yet engaged, which offers more advantages with fewer 
drawbacks, than any other to which she can turn her attention. This is the 
cultivation of small fruits. The leading characteristics of this work are 
such as to recommend it especially to women. It is not laborious, does not 
require great physical strength, and yet it furnishes proper and plentiful 
exercise for both mind and body. ‘There is but little heavy work connected 
with it, and that little’can be hired. It does not require much capital. 
But little land is required, and no expensive implements. When the busi- 
ness is begun in a small way, and gradually increased, there is scarcely any 
expense worth naming. 


WomEN IN HorticuLturRE.—The American Garden says: 


We haye no patience with the superficial observers who twaddle about the 
degrading effect of o t-door work upon women. They mus. be peculiar women 
who can be more “degraded” by working -n God’s pure air, amid the beau iful 
sights and sonnds of nature, among the wonderful plants of garden and field, 
than by being cooped up in a hot kitchen, handling pots and kettles, domg 
chamber wors and mending old clothes. No honest work is degrading to any 
man or woman, unless it injures the moral nature or weakens the body. We 
owe to our husbands and wives and children and to our Maker the duty of per- 
forming the work before us to the best of our ability. We also owe to them 
the duty of doing the work we are best fitted for, and to take good care of our 
bodies in order that we may do our work well. 

No industrial pursuit is better fitted to women, and they to it, than horti- 
culture; the culture of fruits, flowers and vegetables, for pleasure or profit. 
Already millions of women cultivate and love as pets the few flowering plants 
and vines in their windows; thousand know the pleasure of flower beds; and 
hundreds are practicing the art of gardening on a larger scale as a_ profession. 
May their efforts succeed, and may thousands more join their number! Thus 
will horticulture be honored, their own lives be made more beautiful and use- 
ful and mankind be blessed by the better health and higher aims of the mothers 
of Christendom. 
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ETO lla wayo Ea Mcp stesso eee eae | iBiilis@inle Bose Boe eee Hillsdale. 
Houchtalino Jap Vibee eee eee eee Jonesville 222322 ae Hillsdale. 
Talib o sa sepe eee sree One Se eee Royal COnmes see Berrien. 
Halladay Abierto ae ee ee Se "Stevensville. 2 ee | Berrien. 
EAN Ve Ose ee eee ee hen ae oe ent see Benton Harbor] ees —- Berrien. 
FArnin oben ietAss kee eee toes als Benton vElanbors 92. ae Berrien. 
El erniine. warren sce se eoee iBentonvelarbor. ==) 2s seen Berrien. 
Elam tons Ss Met ew eee eee ee ene PACs sete ge a See Lenawee. 
TEMG Dye avid eH fee ots tet Re ahaa eat bases! Len ING TIAN E eee eee Lenawee. 
Te Wel rae ec Joh NY a es De Sate Bees Ob SALA eee on A ee Lenawee. 
Holden, SD ye ine ro ke] Atte Se oe leg -GStOen tanec. etal siee ser | Lenawee. 
Elorton;, Geore Breas 2. Los Se es Rruipskidgese see. | Lenawee. 
LB Ropes ed eyes ik cles i me a Op ee a ING Sais oie Ae Ee Oe ee | Lenawee. 
Elum Ohne remee see an ee ee ee AGENT See ee et bee PAE | Lenawee. 
Pal stead plisilisenem see 0k 0 aetn nee i eanwvib@ Ieee eae es eee | Van Buren. 
ELAR TISOMe Gwen et es ee eA SR eat Paiimes val omecese eee ee | Ohio. 
Pm pRt eyed <WNeese Ee eee | Wiad Ss. eee | Allegan. 
Pale. Wii Ey ee oe ees Se | Eaton Rapids._......_-._- | Eaton. 
PLeazdite iWittae tre) ae ee so) ee ee Wierd eae ee ee | Allegan. 
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Name. P. O. Address. County. 
awl yal Cie Ace oe oe a ee en hellboy ssa ek Oceana. 
Ted Bisa) eye he ee nS Spares ee WEEE OIi te: Ysa ees oe Wayne. 

Te secreis tail (ai Vel Stak ll a Genmantowr 05) 5 12 Pennsylvania. 
Eferrin Oley Mikeerrer ese cp on Sea els JACKSOMp sete eee ee Jackson. 
Hunt, [DTS yo 1 ap ae A EC Sarat Cpe yee cree te ee Tonia. 
lod glainstaMuss ili AG 22 3520 ee DACK SOM per he a ee oe Jackson. 
ML OUGIKISS rhs Oce reese fo eck Lee ee ee Benzoniame=s ses sees Benzie. 
Eales DBs 2 - Pe ae Se Res Batony Rapids.) = 222222 So ~ Eaton. 
imine ton, samylsM 2222s eee NCI ASS ty see tee aoe Lenawee. 
Selina Ars fave ne eo Sree eo Aes ANNGAT DOR ss oan =a Washtenaw. 
HSCs Meenas eet oh See See UReksomn ante ee titan eye Jackson. 
immian: Stephene seen be sue soe hell Dyeee see ae es Oceana. 
JOUNSON i Wiresssos osteo) See — 2 2 Grand Rapids=_-<"_42 =" "2 Kent. 
ANTES eA cae eee es eee) te ne BentontHarbors 42222522 -- Berrien. 
JOTIES =) GOV pete eee ore ee eee ee Ben ZOniage oe Soe ee Benzie. 
ORG On NOG eases ae econ Secs Ra ae leWavdanGmce 2 oe oe hare Allegan. 
eittinid ses Kee aoe 8s eee a oe A AainivAT ORs once ee ee Washtenaw. 
Renudsonm George aoo-- 2225220222 2528 @adillacees sess hee eae. Wexford. 
Kelley Epos se a es Cadilljcees eae eres Wexford. 
Kmecland sonnei soe ee we Wadiuilacwure ses. ieee s Wexford. 
Ram On. plra eee pentane ue ee ie plliyamonbhey eer meee oe Wayne 
GMs, ORM. mame se. Se eek aul |.Grand Rapids-----.------- Kent. 
INO WIESSeAR Onstage feEdnclnlel deeper sm eet ee Hillsdale. 
ATI CAV eye aey ele eee CS Ee eS es lS U-treLOSC [Iie meray a nenena Berrien. 
Kesh Go |) eames oops & SBE PE es (@lanibonteee ver aa Neen be ee Lenawee. 
EGGS M8) eee SE eens rn DEINE ig Im GlintOMrse =) ether tee tee a Lenawee. 
Meetere urs ween sc. StS i oes? gun ee So as Ingham. 
Lewis, Midwakdess. 8s. co oie e ee Sane SAT STN eae see oe on Oe Ingham. 
Walenta seams oe yok Se tear (prams (ake. 8 Se eee Ottawa. 
yan arr eee nee SUNY co eo sprang Wakes! 28 yoo 28 | Ottawa. 
NEO Weel een ee eee coc mT! Oe CadMlac so Coa ee Wexford. 
1), 1 Bir Opell te MS Se a oe i a Cadilacwer «se. Uke nels | Wexford. 
IMecsOny TONNE ees) es adie ee ee | Wexford. 
iebteliensbnamke 1 922)2 00°) Segoe Grand) hapidss- 9 ee ose. | Kent. 
Fane OLE Gcg CO sts oe pee eens ee Grand ghapidse see. 2555-2 | Kent. 
add lnaes we seeecntes” Tomek ee cn ley Adrian ore hes ES. | Lenawee: 
1 LePira ead BYS) aT ERI ea a a NS I Lenawee Junction________- | Lenawee. 
Lord, GN oes Ses ee pe eee Benton: Harber .-_-..__2._ | Berrien. 
Lawton, OB al Daas Ri Sto Oh eas ROE EN EAS LO Meee hy Sere ee re | Van Buren. 
Lochner, HES WAS ere thie oF et 2 ee JANG ia Ve Tay Sa Dee ees CS ill | Lenawee. 
inittley Johny sec ats Ne Ser ale Granton sre. a sete ees | Ontario. 
thincolnesB lees eer LO es yO Onpe swe ae tan ese | Vermont. 
[eimderman ah owen soe SOUbnw ravens oo.) ee | Van Buren. 
andenmiam hs Risse L 2 Le a eee as Southpeblavent = 40222-2545 | Van Buren. 
hindermian, George. 5.222505 2 Grand Rapidss_222/2_- =. | Kent. 
Manip RObeli es" sees ee PS Fe Danpinvote = oi Bet es | Ingham. 
Martine sa VWeeeeneens ee eae 2 ae Wangin Geral te lep ae cms | Ingham. 
IMG rahi uti ah aco A Maske nam ea en eros | Muskegon. 
Mullany Els aac s aes tere Aes Spline lakes) eeees ee | Ottawa. 
Warctial Ons a eaten Wace eo 8 Nae Spring Wakes. J) 722) te! | Ottawa. 
Mc eanyyNi, oo. cp ae Mh AME s Seeds Siprine ake. 26 oo see | Ottawa. 
Minkaniizar OSs veritas eee ae ere er IMamishee es) = aaa Manistee. 
IMECAU Vi anyier Aum Veer een wa ate aT IMI STOO se ese te arene ane _ Manistee. 
AMIN eS see a ayemieer ate MEO (_AmimaeAn: DOT se census usa “Washtenaw. 
MirtchellGeontiyaescen a wt sean ee Jsaonay Nid XoVeey ee NS Washtenaw. 
Manwaring, Charles______________- eo WAtlecamiers ieee eee Se ee Allegan. 
Massel On Geer (eerie fe mee ee | | Cadillac Se Se sips SS A Wexford. 
Methedesyiab nije nero vet foe es in Cadminers: Gn) sore eou Wexford. 
Med aTICNNE a era see cae eS Se INCaqilleie sets ea ee oe , Wexford. 
Me Bariinepioilinariae ape eee ibe cg ene IPlaaroybidl ee ye wee a ee | Wayne. 
| 
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Name. P. O. Address. County. 
ee J Ofte Bap aos Lae Inbymouthere: 525 sssc ne see Wayne 
MUN BOTW Hates = Sarees os Nee ee Grand! Rapids 5.22222 21% ent. 
Monroe, Ss. B Up Saisie as tienes ou ee Jonesville sasass2 22s Aiea Hillsdale. 
NMG MOn eal Wiis 2220 Moe in eo ye ee Ditchheldsis2a5hso2 st) Hillsdale. 
Grisly sO ete a2 tee S12 Leo ee fois (e Shiels Meee Uefa oc Hillsdale. 
Main Seu S seen ety ane aa ee Nee Ned Jonesvillosh sls en see Hillsdale. 
IMaTtIM ANIC eee sa « akey Oh ous alee a CARGO es 2k 2 Sa oes ae Van Buren. 
Mery tats te aan. e Ss ti 2S tah UN Benton Harbor _<.:- 422. 2_2 -Berrien. 
WAST roy lac Oy ele Teena ns ei Lee Benton Harbor.__....._-_- Berrien. 
Messicl io ie saws a cane alte Bride eville assess ane sees Delaware. 
Morris semen ha MO Ae RoE ate Benton Harbor_- 2.2... /-2 Berrien. 
Mason Olid Gagne eons Am eae ates Soles ANG aE ae ea eee Pe aes Lenawee. 
Ma SPAR GH: eee See 28 bss A Le Glintoniie sah eo ae a Lenawee. 
Moores NGG OMe as 2522s Sue ee eee OLCUG 42 1 a7 2s She Pe SESE Ohio. 
McIntyre. RSENS ASS 4 ow A lg fyr 8 St Se Wayland). sseslibees tisk Sex Allegan. 
IMoshier.1GeonrAle: 2 2255 sae Fe Waren des siyes mnee Oe a aaa Allegan. 
IVE se CSTs Stes ae) 9 a Be hs Sd South Havenulss 24 ss iee Van Buren. 
Tio aw OYE Obs es TA ema a Ra South Havenice) 2254050 88 Van Buren. 
Monroe, Toy RS Hcags AA UOC iter RE ee ee Res 8 South Havens M222 55 ees Van Buren. 
IVE AATS E12 GS cpa ean tea Rt 9, 5 cE OR TEL 3S Seg Be sea RU ed Tonia. 
Maynard, Brankees yest yaa! see 22M Jackson (sty css Bisa sly eae Jackson. 
Mulvaney, setters 3). 25295 83525 3 ieMaren go O.s 6 <i ohh ee os Calhoun. 
INewcombey diaries 3.29 out a ae Spring: alco. 3450 ve Sheet Ottawa. 
INISS liven GreOnad sere eons Smale Aas ee ANIM ANH NOP eee seenscuss Washtenaw. 
INIGhOlSse so hie LS Ae RDS 5 eae Cadillacs cust saa sae lon Wexford. 
NilesmByront ieee: ihn nds eR Blissholdess a: baat ul OOS Lenaweé. 
ING thispel) Seles een lr es Ae SA! See Benton Harbors) 52422 20" Berrien. 
INewimnany pAisaly ye. ee soi 2! ts ey fs 1s Bradley is2yor san: naset es Allegan. 
NASH pee re tas Wal ele DRM SL Aa ee WV icnyal ama le 058 Yes |e eae Allegan. 
Nims Chasiesvesse ssa. Phi Ae iat spears hIeyepvolae Bok teea soe Huron. 
Outhwaite Geo. hy. «22s Ns es 2 aaa tibinskepon dg ssien ) 2U crea Muskegon. 
OWeneaW tes eh NS Ss We Ne eS A AGI aT is Aa Pee Nea Ne Lenawee. 
OiGin gen Bywetas bt 5 AS 8 nis | ae Se WWiadsworkhs- 915-0 ssiral is Ohio. 
RopereArn ol dieses seas) MS rage hae | Lenawee Junction_______-_ Lenawee. 
RO pes Mirsy Arn Oldee esas) 5s aeeerene Lenawee Junction________ Lenawee. 
eallinveray Metisse eee ate eee or ANN eS ee Ned | SHACGLIST cy Tapers, Seek ee UGE mec ee Lenawee. 
Ranks Geom Wieese pe 2. ete ee [Paeura SET ey noid saat ds ee nee Ingham. 
ravhsMing: Mel sy ee a eo ee sais See MAM Siri oy 12k eee ae a te Ingham. 
TET TO Sores STI Oey NA SUR MOprine ialces Jy 25S seer Ottawa. 
Perham ena sen! sesso a Slee eee Ss) Oabates Ibi ee Ottawa. 
Derg eS) RG] hl ea A ee Te | lSpicoral Ieeh oto! 2 oe Katon. 
arse ieee ter eee ee [AeA bors es See Nusrar ee Washtenaw. 
iRatten rall Oring we ae ee eee | Plymouth _____- Wayne. 
Pooler? Morenzos. .40 5 oss 65 SAAR Elmont elles ae eal Wayne. 
pooler.. Vira, Nia Se sande ee PON I Blivanouth sine 20) #5 ne 0 see Wayne. 
LEAR sted id spa eae Rede Oe GT a Gti Ot skis Sats See a aes Wexford. 
iPhiliipes Aline die: 2b) 439 08 83) ieee eC rillacies sey ad a eas Wexford. 
IRolock.s Samii. ee mee ne dike Oe Oe ra VU Flee Seana ee Re a ae Wexford. 
Peet, yee ahi Lae PeAlleo-amike as tet tea ea he Allegan. 
Ph ps Oe es ae eS TO Re | Grand! Rapids2 22222222) Kent. 

IRCA COU OSt AG oo. tft ates eee | Gaezvaudl Ieeyorolsj = 2 bt Kent. 
iearsallaiso Messe 227 [ld ee ae eae GranduRapidss=s=s = saees Kent. 
iPloumie, Weeter vee. 0) 8 en L Mend ea ;Grand Rapidse=sse245sese8 Kent. 
Pulver, dis 2 gon eT OE ENE EC 7 PJOMES Vill Geese ee hy au see Hillsdale. 
Palmietarsmigey. | al eee gd x clr EEE gk fe Telos a Oceana. 
Palin Ory © esis tous) 2" ae a Ween ae [Pav Wieny lana Gil: Ae sues SR ee Allegan. 
Palen Geb iene ro ) SP) Gah nie | South blavens2 esses Van Buren. 
Leta ney Nel Li Caen Se liane ta tek SOU MELa vierias sues eye naye Van Buren. 
IBabbersonty Charles ameier 59s) s ae a nenieae [cir Reel eS ao aes Se Missouri. 
IPICTSON TREN die se serene | UNS eee fifa isa re Meares Ue Le, Res eae Genesee. 
IBASSTHOLE sd) nnn ose ee eee a EUIIAS 0 171 ee Genesee. 
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Palmer, Andrew 
Plummer, W. S 
Purdy, D. J 
Randall, Jos. E 
Russell, Edwin 


Pe Se Se SS Se ee SS a 
Cat ot SSS Ses oeeec ss SS oh Ses 
me ee ee i a a ee 


Reid, E. C 
RO bINSOM gelesen ta Me Ree se see a 
IROSO= WieslOyece2sstes saa beet eee 
Ranney, Lucius 
Ransom, W. M 


Ryno, E. H 
Rawson, M. B 
Rice, James 
Rose, T 
uchmiongd eb) sae 
Russell, Jonathan 


Qos ee So] 6266 255508555555 


Ieee dak leh A Sees eee eee 


Satterlee, Mrs. Ella C 


Stebbins@.pisvete fe = so eee kes 


SIMNehzerarAtyVineeana Lek Ss yee L 
Seagrove, George 
SOSsIONS Seer sey ccc Me Ae si A ee 
Stevensony Jolie. = 6 soso e sos ele 
Schenk, Jno. C 
Sibley, D. E 


Stevens, A. D 
SSE VWAV Obst Last Miers 2 eked ee ae 
Steketee, Paul 
Skeels, F. E 
Stone, John 
Sheldoniyliee eh ae a ee ee eye 
Sinclair, K. A 


Stephens; .Geo..W.-.2--------2-+2- | 


Stebbins, F. R 
Strom ovr Ngoc ere etn ee ee 
Shelden, H. N 
Smith, W. A 


STATES Wire oes Sens pee PRR od de | 


Stephens, E. F 
Saxton, A. D 
SOKO Ik te ee a he eee 
Sessions, ‘Thomas 
Sebring, Thomas 
Stewart, M. E 
Schenk, P. H 
Souter. A. E 
Niles ames 7s. sts. ese ee ea 
SAUNA TON a)... 1a] BAS Phe Sf URE Be Maoh oh Oe ah 
Shotwell, Nathan 


No SSS] Se ecoS Ss] S68 oe =e eee 


P. O. Address. County. 
AVS rer (Oy ae AY Di pees Dee eee Clinton. 
Leavenworth ..._____.___.- Kansas. 
Mason @ityss=s24. aes Towa. 
Muskevonis seis ee 2 oe Muskegon. 
IMiamistecrsne fe eae eae Manistee. 
Plymouth ie se eee Wayne. 
Plyamoutis 9 alae aoe Wayne. 
IMM erage ese gel h 2 Sie Allegan. 
IDB Nati REE Ce ee Ottawa. 
Gnrandehapids2 222452505. 2" Kent. 
RINE as Bs Se Se le Bi a Hillsdale. 
Jonesvillezia eats pars Gee Hillsdale. 
Jonesvilless 2 fees Hillsdale. 
(All emimerese = Fah pineal eet Hillsdale. 

itollowayesss ne SE eee Lenawee. 

ROMsNCG Wie Wa) Shee eta le Lenawee. 

| SWeeiy Rene sete. oe Allegan. 

feWVACVRAMNOL eS olgrs ht el  F Ue Allegan. 
| Eaton Rapids-___- id oe HL Eaton. 

bis Wiiemaygbeana hs Oe fos 0s ks 25 Allegan. 
Skhiiehe Slee ee es? Oceana. 

V Wavdandic2 fos. os see Allegan. 
Midland’ see 2 ROR retire Midland. 
linha ete Se See Genesee. 

ae eel Sros cae we Jackson. 

9) 5H Bsc) eee ie ee ee ee Genesee. 

Mibeingtie eee Ingham. 
Whansine¢ 44955 521) ss Ingham. 
Joyiieldeettest feo) seo be Benzie. 
Sprngslakesn- 2 elutes: Ottawa. 
prin eg balke2e 2a aes ee Ottawa. 
HatoneheapidS=s2 9) sss aes Eaton. 

| pAmmpAT bore == 225 Tes Washtenaw. 

WMVEATNISbeGre ee on ob en el Manistee. 

[piWamnieheeise. sa. Oks eee Manistee. 
Rilvyimouthteet sess es Wayne. 

lp @acallcy: oer wets hoes ete Wexford. 
Grandunapidseaas. ssa sess Kent. 
GrandeRapids ess sass sene Kent. 

| Enilisdale. (26. eer sere | Hillsdale. 

(witatehtioldes= sss. 2s 2543 | Hillsdale. 

\) ieravaspyallll ey Mek as ey | Hillsdale. 
Jonesvilles asses st Dewisst: | Hillsdale. 

ENG herve no eee Remetie Scr heget ean lee oe Lenawee. 
d cya bV2) ko bp eae aed Pe Lenawee. 

WEL aleralig eens Sh tip, atte be A orale | Berrien. 

entonelarbor=22- 222-2252 Berrien. 

VvMonmoubhe 2. Oss eee ee Illinois. 

Inere tents Cage © eae ein dee Nebraska. 
Eaton: Rapids 922522022" Eaton. 

WalDexeresuee ay ale eet ys nee Washtenaw. 

MIS PeLCL yg Atercree Su fee pe eu ee Wayland. 
Shelby soe sae Oceana. 
Shelby ies oe FeO Ue bs en Oceana. 
Wyeiegienm dl 22) = Se vee toi Allegan. 

(She llores wie eek Bae ler Oceana. 

WWOWRTESCOn Seana ene. Sa Calhoun. 
Jackson see eee alestan sa | Jackson. 

COT COTCs! aaah GG sae beac Jackson. 
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Name. P. O. Address. County. 
Schmide, NUSUsbo2 52 0c e5 os ene cee. BAM IKLOrbss se ae eres Benzie. 
Sita warkie Ae erect eee ae Hatonekapidsee=. == anes Eaton. 
(Sanita Ata (Sy 1 bed sad pen fat a eg aye aE aoa es Amelia: oe soee Se ea Neri 2 Ohio. 
WMOtsOn ND sea ee Sees see ees eee Mir s kero mgener ee eye Muskegon. 
orremie Oana ose sct eh cons See vee Muskegon, 227 7s 2es eri Muskegon. 
PivlemrbaeOss as none at ee eS ee MUSKeCOngs = = a=e ae emee Muskegon. 
Treadwell. Chanless: 22222552 sse= ‘AnmAT DOr. eee es hat eros Washtenaw. 
MEAT EGTS1 es he Sd «gaan ap ane ae eT Milepanis. OMSL eee Allegan. 
MORE Aen ee nent ese a ye ROS ee BERENS Cadillac ea aa mae Wexford. 
GON Peed Csi ae She NO ae Sete eee Milwaukee i) 220 Nees Wisconsin. 
Phavervhe Grn eae oe ease e ns AiR Benton Harbors. 2 26/2508 Berrien. 
shhomipson nice mee. see ewer Ae eee Benton Harbor------------ Berrien. 
Wayviers Ne gh eo are Sa morar ae sek nes PACE TA TIN = Sect Se ne ee eee Lenawee. 
Trine, Mrs. M. S.-_-.-- ON ds thie adi teeta ede PAC a Tae aie topes See Lenawee. 
Rowley Were eee soos oe ees Wiaylandys 2a: e2ce ree ener in Allegan. 
MOMMA SHIN PL) See se ees ai ae Rae eee Se Decatursse- Vee ees ORT eee Van Buren. 
ivlorss wineee et sense ee se Sea HOTMa sew ye sh hee aes Tonia. 
Sear our coy ies 3 2 So es eS Yves Se WloRTelaee = Soot eh  yoe eee Benzie. 
WanINOsoraltd .ye) Olinmaene sane ee eee iPCadiilace.. saan. snuaees Wexford. 
Warners aria) (Clewus ss ae See seen. GranduRapids 222s Kent. 
VWOOLH ISN Vin asa uu ts se cee TaN NGetares orn Sec ef SSeS Lenawee. 
aViavEsrinabesk Wher set eae SSS Sb yJOsephiss | <5 Saleen ee Berrien. 
Weaver neers, \iWanily (Cin ee eee eens Southmbrankfortess sss Benzie. 
EVVICSU MEN Ve Rcete sta seria mate SS Yes S amnsinigy se nue): eer smea end Ingham. 
Walliams teAma Re SS 08 aes Se eee MISKeS Ont sue els Ne eee ae Muskegon. 
WViltireya tee IN ves Ss te ae APE) pela AUST oy 0) ol ecm ceed TE Muskegon. 
Wihitneytaseba ona as ee ee IVETIS ce Orie ee Muskegon. 
UCT ate, NY [ec i in age ee ee |iSyorime: hale sa ans eee Ottawa. 
WiC OdsPAlLexwmeyre see ts 02 eee em Spring sake ses) Ottawa. 
VVAT ARC MME een yen hey sed 2 SUS ST Be eee ee |PeAGminass ACT Or eens ee ee a Washtenaw. 
ATAUCCLUIS CTC TA Joa Blt a iat ape a al ial Dest roe oWsl gz} o¥(G sino Me eos Eaton. 
Wiallace. George. 2-525 iy2 52252220 See He CO pp iene ue __| Wexford. 
WihaleyeJamese 5 Uies ase eee Cadiliacesee ier = aves = ae Wexford. 
ANATIGT STOVES he's Nel Fei ea eR ee Nile pams ss ee wee nels aa Allegan. 
Wetmore g sere bar use eee eee xa) eye Fa sles ae NMA Me fa Allegan. 
WOO se Ali ern Oe aa Ce eS aie Alle sami estas Seto era Allegan. 
Nuiovoxo Wanew ol IL Che he Pee Ce Ba GrandwRapidssess2— ss sess Kent. 
Wade <@harless@ {ce Ne  o eee mee Grandvapidaes 2s 22 sae Kent. 
WWaldeePhomases stesso toe eo eee Coopervaille = ss =e eae Ottawa. 
WahitimrOnenewVien a Wile te ote ean ene ae Jonesvallete se sea ero ee Hillsdale. 
AUG aRG Mee SS es yaar em a SB Jonesvilleeeses sees eee Hillsdale. 
EVV Ayal c Gren eres Ueno e te eee ee MOSCOW. Sew neeetne Ciner heres Hillsdale. 
NAYES rl Le a a A eee ela Benton Harborses=s.55 2222 Berrien. 
NVicbb dime nse tae ee eneee es Benton" Harborees. 2525255" Berrien. 
WihecelenwVilanms a ss38e05 sana eee ee Clintontset2s 2a cases eee Lenawee. 
Wallson) vAtmclme wares een ete re Clinton eee eS Oa a ee es Lenawee. 
Wickham Vint dites soe see eer NCO eH gS Peete et a ede A Lenawee. 
Wier ee T eel) een seen pers = 5 2 ean REN See A WibOWee! Sees Ske eae Van Buren. 
iWinttersseri es he vt tre sein Se Cary ah witOnemee- & aloe heen oe Van Buren. 
AVViilll cia SOTA ING ed eset yee eee ATTN ees eee ee es Jackson. 
AAU EY ST SY id Bh sia] Beate er es es nea a BenZOn1 a, a eee ao eee cee Benzie. 
Vibes Wanna Sooo oe 2h ae Se Wayland (02 sass seca eee Allegan. 
AVVO OG see Eirairallat art teh XE oa Rae Jaeksontee 22 ss5 see mee oy Jackson. 
Wiheelorsi@yabye fo Soo ae eee | Eiabbardstonmssss22s5 5255 Tonia. 
SWitll COs) eal raee eek Ste ee ew | OTe eee ee Ee yo Genesee. 
Waser. Ole Mee ee Ue eee ene Dt al eee eR pe UE Genesee. 
RWWat Gx 210) RTE eee re i= | a Bs a Jacksonea 4. se seve acne Jackson. 
Woodbury.tbrankep 33225 se eee ep hax Se eee ese eas Nova Scotia. 
Woodward Geom Cre ese er ees ranks Onb ees See eee Benzie. 
PES 0 aie ths oes Meet aay eee ee Eee er cee Sjormbayes IDEM igey ie Ne Ottawa. 


LIFE MEMBERS OF THE 


SOCIETY.* 
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Name. PB. O. Address County. 
Fyre aot 
| 

PNG aris sob Wales es oe Se ae oes WeCRAleS DUO tse foe ee | | Kalamazoo. 
Adame yMrss HeaDalec o25 2 22s. 2-2 see Galesburg.__-_-_-_---- | Kalamazoo. 
NITIES LDN A Eo a ag (Ndrian tee eee eee | Lenawee. 
PAIS: Missy Mamiya Gee 22 U2. sO oe: HGANCO WET E2 0 eee i pager Lenawee 
Archer, ROS eee ee oe ks hee eee Ni Josephs. 2222.2" Berrien 
Armitage GS ee cee eager eee iWVfonroceta Hse ne ae as | Monroe 
PAtrTI Ol GRVi) Se Ries Se cele, o Norase Me ce coe Tomi a See ee eee Tonia. 
BAO Inying Cam by eee oes et pe essen ee iae Olde Mission==— == 22 | Grand Traverse. 
Bagley, John J. (deceased)___._______-- Detrois= ea he ea | Wayne. 
Bartley ap lireel tee ee ee co res ee ae | South Haven_-__--.. | Van Buren. 
Bailey ueeeleng) tee eee ke ee (eam sin fee ere | Ingham 
Baloiwatiwctngla se a2 ees See i ee DCtrOljsee =! ooo e ee Wayne 
Baldwan Jig y 0-2 82k 8 2 ee kas 2 | AnneATbOE 22250222 5— | Washtenaw, 
iBall John (deceased)= 22 2222-22 Grand Rapids= == sae _ Kent. 
I BAERS te ol Bd Ue a eS Oe J a | Traverse City, | Grand Traverse. 
BaxhOl Wists ee toe eet seen ee ee Jonesvillel= 25522 2 = | Hillsdale. 
Beal, Xa ch SR RI Nebicrstiyec tee eS Ingham 
Becker, AUD OT G26 22 Oe ess a imac arta te melee. Saginaw 
TE hy 22 i he iby Obi eee) 2. _ Wayne 
Blodgett, (Dae NB ae tae eater ae ba | Grand Rapids Kent, 
iBrackeuun Guebynses ce eke eens eee Denmark 2s 2255222" Towa 
Bradfield, Edward (deceased)_-______-_- (eA ees atere eee he Rem Kent 
Bragg, i Deh Gy. AO ha a stan ipkcalamazog eee s a= == Kalamazoo, 
iBruchner (George iWreee- eo eee eee ieMonroers. ©8018 SUL _ Monroe. 
BS iay nia Cre eget eee South Havenu--- 22. -- | Van Buren. 
Bullock ik. Ds (deceased)=. 2.252222 5.25 Jacksons su sass Jackson. 
Burham, Withee eee. 2 ol ees Lonia eee ea a eee A Tonia. 
Burrrows, Geonecibnes ot eee | Saginaw City-------- | Saginaw. 
Castello, Geonorems . o) = 222s eee Ieaeinaw: Citys 2222022 S20 | Saginaw. 
Chandler’Z, (deceased). == === == IID GtROlie smears eee ee | Wayne. 
Chapiianebii sts) she Sek eee jekteadim'ps) = /heanen ly | Hillsdale. 
Chapman alma ee) ol. ee eS aver rate cele meek gaa | Van Buren. 
@hapman, Austin By 22.2222) eee Wot ociordis yt re: C | Monroe. 
Chilsons Nathaniele==— 25-5.) ee battle @reek== === = | Calhoun. 
Chilson, Migs Ida 22)... 2 Battle Creek 22) -- - | Calhoun. 
lanka Ni eV ornare as Te Be Jackson eee =e _ Jackson. 
(COOKAACR setae te oe Ls Ransing see Ingham. 
ODOR MUD NAR eae sete es Fe 8 LS | Grand Rapids_____--- Kent. 
Cooley, Elisha (deceased)___._._--__--- Jackson: See een | Jackson. 
Coppers GEOR! Srce oh ee ES oe TOMA eee Seer _ Tonia. 
CrOs Dyce Sees eeenenie he ee Grand Rapids)... Kent. 
WEOZIOL BACEAT Ue eee eh et as See Grapahapidsie sss. ss ene Kent. 
Curtis; aEaWire eee ea eee Oldsitssronie=aeees sees | Grand Traverse. 
Cusbiniaiaey estes ete see Be Kuclid se a ene: a oet Sule | Ohio. 
TD FEATS el BK Ope os wp tl ek tc ec a oe ne eiktal ana 7.00 aaa eee Kalamazoo. 


*Notr.—A Life Membership is $10. The fund thus gathered is invested in good securities and only 


the interest employed for general purposes. 
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Name. P. O. Address. County. 
Daye SOnjaMIn 2 a=. 522 ao seek AgInCATDOP: {252 Ses 5c Se Washtenaw. 
ID GATIE RAY eye res a ty Pee ee aA Cli a ee oh oy Gee Lenawee. 
Delisle, PWim, Jee 2obe ive Ee. ee Be Bay City: 2 Aide eee | Bay. 
Dickinson, G. W. (deceased). _________- | Guana VRapIds 06 sas aes Kent. 
Dieckman, Mrs. Josephine M.__-_______- Biastisaciniaw ss s25) ose Saginaw. 
TB YEts rinse) fa OF beste ge ea em eee eae ae eee I QD Ce eg) 14 OS De We De Illinois. 
BrxGnaeAC IS ete ss 45) See es ee / Hast Saginaw------...-.-- | Saginaw. 
OTE AS aA pee eee a Spy eee he | Manchester. 3-25 2oo se | Washtenaw. 
Mayle in OM as vet RNY eae \y Monroe incu .P12 a em gee Monroe. 
Dyckman WANs... 2) JU ees oo eee ees | MOULhelavien 42 Gud rs ge le | Van Buren. 
ID yrdron eval Cyd 5 alone: a SER ee Rear Mie pleat (MEAStn Sacra wees eee | Saginaw. 
HAMS lOMey)) ween ee see Se ee Reo: Coun ch ea eee | Lenawee. 
ery) ites so ast NU 28 eee 4 deel Detroit: teeeu es Rear LL | Wayne. 
CER yep lae VV kere a eee eee oa ee | -<Grand Ss Haven. 205 2.25. e. | Ottawa. 
Hields Miss Jennie Bi 22255 28s ae | Haste sagmaw===— 5555s en= | Saginaw. 
Biowerday.shobert. 2.2. 4952252214 2. | Detroib eres. s si 22 xe dee Wayne. 
Foster, W. D. (deceased)_--______-- Bees Gc Gl nivel d Se eee eee Kent. 
hoster: Mrs. Mary Bi) =. 2. tase Te ZANTE PAT DOE! 22st Ae Ceo | Washtenaw. 
Howilerisc i= be tk a2 SNe am a ae. PMiguaisteovers 2s tia feed | Manistee. 
Mullere Sli ee sees loos CPO eRe eee Gran deReni dss s=ssas eae Kent. 
alters pi eee ee one ee | ahonshapids ts: eet ses | Eaton. 
Garfield, (Chasen Wie ee eps’ onal Sethe eae Grand vRapids: = "se s< 2548 Kent. 
GeddesteDayid ase ees = Ne Oe ae Me 8 [Saou awe sents cs eee | Saginaw. 
Guibsonke Mis saWiae ke hon ee eee ee JACKSON Wear a ss Lae Se | J ackson. 
Gilbert; John’ (deceased)__ =_-2-2_--___- Ovid PR SS 2 a 8 ' Clinton. 
Crenligien, ID yoo~We a eee Grandvhapids! == == ssaeas Kent. 
Grecnino re Opto oe AFL TSC b ONE Monroe? ore {2a ats S Saas Monroe. 
Grices (Georce W252 23:52 Ssh ste he GrandpRapids: #222 22271 | Kent. 
CUT VG wel Os] She Pe ee Nee ene a = ap Bast) Sasinaw=_ 255525282) | Saginaw. 
Hall, Frederick (deceased)____________- Tonia see 3e eee yen i Se | Tonia. 
an tOndel tens 22 2 Sane eee IBTIStol te ie keer ew wines | Indiana. 
Hannah Penta s 2c) ose el | Wraverse” City2.c2° 2221202 _ Grand Traverse. 
lathawelya oe ee eee eee ee itthles Prairie Rondesss22e | Cass. 
Haviland, J. B. (deceased)___________.- [*Eiramerse Citye seers enue _ Grand Traverse. 
iEaydenke MirsmEl pAves 2 822s ee sl eee ee [PC JAGK SOM Baas ssc ee arate ne Jackson. 
Ela REC WA el Ver aS Se A TY es | South Haven--= 220212 * 25% Van Buren. 
IFISbed Toadies wD let cen lee eee re [OW O Llne ri ea RS WE ied TRA Kent. 
busted Noa bene 2 oh eee tees | ISOW.CLIRE 3 eRe NES eek eee ae Kent.* 
Tieeniritzes- Pie eo 2 Ye EES | sMonmroes Parsee sees y eees Monvoe. 
Myomkritav@s Awe 2. ce Lia aati wid [ifonrocia: oes sar anas sie Monroe. 
vest Galena gunn toes © attr Ben acy e\lonroc eo eeee eeere eeee Monroe. 
Jerome, cMrs Wavidiiie 95222205 Fe) Fe | Saginaw, City..2 35. Saree Saginaw. 
Johnsons wyilliamices 222 ole hat yas |e MeSSee Oe sic aes Eee 4 ' Tuscola. 
edie Chris fem as 242 EAE Ens ga ipl Users as cep biee se NE eS I ea ope Ingham 
Kelseyegtingioes see a knee ele oe Pe eee a Tomatess: 7 aee Shea 1a as Tonia 
Raidgeic Ele ee eee Ome hs he ade 51K )lonias a ae ate One esa wD | Tonia. 
Klein, F. des 156 St. Aubien Ave.______- \iDetroijss: cass a esc aaa | Wayne. 
Knapp, 8 @n (deceased) i22=s 22s ledacksoure.* S22 = stew teres Jackson, 
LEG aleiy oy Opa ot Wig ck ah ae ga Rie oe ee en (Grand prvi ds as == eae Kent. 
Keniseliy eA sere tec ne ee Phe ice nee | Benton Harbor_________.-- Berrien. 
Ga wlons) George Wa sss teen ose en me ne | Taepwdor) Akos 24 nse ig Ree | Van Buren 
incon lat ee eA een Greenyilleweae i= sesame | Montcalm. 
incoln@sMars sli ss tet be asteeas eee Greenvilley=22 22 fe: | Montcalm. 
hindenmans Hanveyess 22-422 ee ee eee "Sout Haver. 22.22) 9), ¥82e © | Van Buren. 
minderman Aye meme a See Omer Wihitehalli@. a2 shi ie Muskegon. 
Littlejohn, Ey paces aya: eee ee | PAL epamin ss a ee eae eee | | Allegan. 
ROOTS NE MB re eee ena) yr whe ean JACKSON ee fume Bike megaey Jackson 
Tey, OTe Teac ape ee SR 2 RELL SON SOutMEaVeneem sana anes Van Buren. 
PATTI SE eee cee ee he ee | Adrian 22.36 - esr ae ee | Lenawee. 


LIST OF LIFE 


MEMBERS FOR 1886. 


Name. P. OQ. Address. County. 
Marshal awintsrA2 2. 2 5ih 2 2. Olde Mission] ees Grand Traverse. 
Mason, nae a Hast Saginaw--.-....----- Saginaw. 
Mason MrsysabalwAl 22 2 er ee Bast Saginaw 5222... ..=- Saginaw. 
eC Allama eB hes od oo te Webern es ee oe et Ingham. 
MceG@latchiehG 7 @. 2. cer Ss lida oton 2 se ye eae Mason. 
Mo MiarnnidsJamesuD):- 225. 222 Lees ie Miamastee) 8k <2) od be Manistee. 
McNaughton, Robert T.__-.-.--------- UACKSON Do kecs cet. ox Jackson. 
Mipehelle Wiig hen@l2 <8 se ee ess Mirayverse City 22... 2 == - Grand Traverse. 
IMOOKGSN prea te sso) es as ed epee ge gs se ee Ingham. 
Monroe, Judge (deceased). ------------ EeawreNee 2222 ee =e Van Buren... 
Montacu ey ALi 2 a Ss eh meaverse City. 2-2 <fiees Grand Traverse. 
Nabors Nelliei Sy 2520. 2S. aes ew eet eres ee eee Genesee. 
Nichols, DVV PAN Vi eee ee A deel Anime AT bore 222 re le! Washtenaw. 
OVER WS WANES eR Walborroe: 57 2e A et ee Monroe. 
Odell. Sanmoen Wires. =. 22.42 2 eS Muskegon: _ 552.4. 2322.8. Muskegon. 
Palmer, DHOSSAW/s=- == 5-2. oS Ne Detroit... 2 ees ee = Wayne. ° 
Parmelee, George (deceased)_---------- OldeMinesion . ..22 20S 4. S525 Grand Traverse. 
Parmelee, Mrs. George (deceased)__-___- Olds Mageions «222 os ySues Grand Traverse. 
iParke aMrgyrAniOs Su. 22 = See eek Hast) Saginaweee-- sess. Saginaw 
IRarsonss pehtlone 2s 5 ie8 es ot’ eet WEteOine seo ene ee ee Wayne. 
IPSEGEIG CONS PE ons oo hae oo. ey ayy. 2 os oe Bay. 
Rearsalllees yy Me ees gos. os ak inGrandhRapids! 22252222252 Kent. 
Perry, George LE aes pire ee ae AIBC SIT eked ee Ingham 
IRethy, wlenomage sey. Lh ee ee Sprimpakeys= 22.52 ses 2 Ottawa 
IBIET CO; ON se 42 = 2 - PE le ee oe rr ae itudineten! 22) -251 425-25 Mason 
BOtbetie Mia MR He ke SSE Kialaimian0o st: 525226 22 Kalamazoo. 
Ramsdelle ye Guat 45202... 2s 5 eee iiraversesCity_.-- =... -- Grand Traverse. 
Ramsdellh Mirage (re s=- oslo | Mraverse City. -2- 22222522 Grand Traverse. 
RANSOM. ain eee 2 Ue eel Se Opeph: 2 2 sete aes al Berrien. 
peltwiatle wha bee fe Se eo ee iGrnatd: Feapids 2) oo) Sto Kent. 
Reynolds, Leg cs Se es Seay ess er lwitamnod: We lay). 228 ake Monroe. 
Reynoldswrls (Gee s-. 2-2 sei 52 2 See | Agricultural College__....| Ingham. 
Rich, Melani pLones 2 - see ae se eee Chine oe aloe re ae ea Tonia. 
ROGUNPAIN OBR Sees 2 Saye eek Ae MUACKSONYE Seton eres | Jackson. 
Rose; Dy. Horsythy 22.35.2062. 220 se East Saginaw-.------------ Saginaw. 
hose, Mrs! Sopbie H.__ 2... - 20.225. East Saginaw_--------- _..| Saginaw. 
ROwe mia bangs 28 os 2 Se Wud Sonate Ae oak Soe. Arkansas. 
Rowe eWialliamuNe >. oo! ln eee WGrand! Rapids==-- 222252222 | Kent. 
Russell® Dr Geoe B: 22222 2 pe ID Yen Rov eee pes eek eed Seer | Wayne 
TRA Str \Oie) 1D See ee bate a Bi Br Se Ae Be pe Rai cits? ee AOpen a ee eee Tonia. 
Sauerleoysamesseese 22 o22 2 5 sea Asami Sim oy see se Fae. ey eee Ingham 
Savidge, Hunter (deceased)-_-.--------- Sprnowiakes] 72.2 2 - | Ottawa 
SO diese nel es Oe ee ae AMMWAT DORI] =o see sec Washtenaw. 
Dein gr CAMSRIN. ne =o oS as 8 Ee eNeiaeie nen eee et ok New Jersey. 
SCObG wpa Else ee A 2s a jeeAmmiyAn borsc2: vt. S2 a ae Washtenaw. 
Sessions @harleswAGws sae eet. kak [IMearsitns fvensy Siren ae Oceana. 
Sprsiong! Alonzo: sje) 8 ee Wi apse a as Se a oe Tonia. 
Sessions wiWillaAMmee sn eee EOL ye EP OMT ares ee amen ete angles Tonia. 
SLOTS, 196 dake one a eee ie ee eee ts ete) ave | On 7 eta aes Sey Sema Oceana. 
SHOODMReVe OS Resta ose Ne 222 oS a blastn rs eats ee oe ee Barry. 
SITE) AG Ce See ee ae Spring: Make. Se Se) 2.2 Ottawa. 
Sigler pArpemuBs. 22 sh ie 8 Se PeAtdrian - Ssete SSeS 2 Lenawee. 
Slay bommeASa Woe nee ees beso See Grattan os 2a ee eee oc | Kent. 
Sleeper, F. 8. (deceased)_--.----------- Galésburgs eee eee eee ae Kalamazoo. 
emia te es ere Ri Os dal ts ee Ponig es S25 eee eta = laa Tonia. 
Smith, Tags Dea Ak Siok eT ee TINA sh Ah TS eA tLe ss doe! | Ionia. 
SHE CURE 0 de Led Coch ee erent ce ae tore ene Jacksonseeeae se oe eae Jackson. 
stayed Cer Cling Set ee ee ee ee a PRUE DOR seas eee ae Muskegon. 
Staunton Gai Wires sae see a once aes Grand Rapids 2-2-7. Kent. 
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| 

Name. P. O. Address. | County. 
StGarnser oes Nee ates we ek Sea Ueees Kalamazo0ss)ae2 5-2 see Kalamazoo. 
Steams Ganliet a= 22s eee ees Se Kalamazooes==== seas ee eee | Kalamazoo. 
Steere: BMW ieee. Hee oS seas. eRe Adriane dP E ve ieee Lenawee. 
Sterlinox (aS: sie ee Soo. Seen Monn Gey esses == eee ee ae Monroe. 
Sterling: Mie eee vane Las AEM OnTOe ES a. hus oa saee sie 2k % Monroe. 
ry revel i ateetad [At OF pe eae eae ee A IMOnTOG S222 Ss esse sek Se GEs Monroe. 
Sterling, Wei @ilie. =. Upehle Seaye ats eee Monroe! = 4252/22 e ee ake Monroe, 
Slerlinote While ss sulle. ae ee le MonirOe soaker es Soka a ae are Monroe. 
Sterlin‘es Mrs) imme IME esas Monroe 2e- 2 2 S80 eae stares Monroe. 
Stockbridaet Be Bis: ei kee os ees ee Kalamazoo! s22 24) so -eeeee Kalamazoo. 
Suttle, Johne(deceased) 2224522 = | "Grand Rapidsess 2 292 sss—" Kent. 
DaylorvGeorges:. 42253 ioeee a sae ole italamazoo 25. hi nee feeJ | Kalamazoo. 
Taylor wGaeorse © is.-2--seeuesset cere! Kalamazoo 22i22 252822222: Kalamazoo. 
HOM pPsouke Whe Dl fens. Sees ee SI ACKSOn Le soe = Seas eens | Jackson. 
Thompson’ J. B. (deceased): .-..2.:-21-2 (aDetroiime <2ee bate L226 | Wayne. 
Towles, George W. (deceased)--------- | Benton Harbor___._...-..-.| Berrien. 
SETAC YAW AU Wie ene ras See ae IMDELEOIEE C= =5 = eRe es Wayne. 
Vick, James (deceased). -__-.-....------ | MROCHeSter |= serena ears New York. 
Wicke James tau Dies at sae. = Rochestersa seat eee ee | New York. 
WAT re, Mhps all ia) B 1 ae er Se ee er ROCK ester sees sa) es ue New York. 
WackrCharlesvr) 222 ss... ese: koe Rochestersy22) == sees New York. 
WickvebiColestonueu.s.- 2. so. See IMROChEStCh a= aa ee ae i Ae | New York. 
Wadsworth WeRin 2.252 on sleceeus WMIGapeerat 22 beso aU ee ag Lapeer. 
Waites GullbertuMi 22 222. sos ERE Rae aw 28 i Set a Van Buren. 
Wialiker Sig Some ees ocho se Se Sis JOhns= = ht ate ae Clinton. 
Wiatisins ied 22.5 Se se a ee WiMian chester sess eee Washtenaw. 
Webber awaits i. poo ce abs ee ast) Saginaw2ss5- 2922522 Saginaw. 
WebberGeorge: W 3... 2252225225522 2522 Woyotr peal ee mee Sree yee Ionia. 
Webber, Miss Frances K._______---_._- East Saginaw__-__...----- Saginaw. 
Wrells; Hy 'G:(deceased): 222-22. 2.2222- IGalbinR Ago) | Se Kalamazoo. 
Wihittleseya ohne ie 22 el be oe Lee Nir Josep hye ee eee Berrien. 
Wieilr eAntomes oe: 4-5. WG ee MOnTOeh ta. ae ats st i Monroe. 
Wald ereihomasees cis ane a ne Coopersville Ottawa. 
Walltamens pe etwe? sic. Le [SMonmoec sa Vena the Au laces Monroe. 
Wanchester VACKtO) 2.555522 25 oe Webs JOSe ple aye a oe Berrien. 
Wooding “Charles H.....-2.. 2 Ge Bowell 22) Saas at Kent. 
Woodward Davids ss 5. a eee Clintons ee aeons Lenawee. 
Wikia, shiiastels 2b oo. 52.352 eee East Saginaw------------- Saginaw. 
CASI CT ey CHEM Oe he es 3a a tet oe aed Daiwa OlGy ae eee Saginaw. 


Tn Pemory 


Marshall L. Wilder, 


®DE Dorchester, Wass. 


Gorn September 220, 1798. 


President of the Almerican Pomological 


Society. 


Diced December 16, 1ee6. 


Set |i at; 


iy Pate a | 


MARSHALL PINCKNEY WILDER. 


[See Frontispiece. } 


On the morning of Thursday, December 16, 1886, the man of all others 
whom the pomologists of America respected, admired and loved, passed 
quietly away at his home in Dorchester, Massachusetts. He worked up to 
the hour of his death, and was earnestly engaged in planning the next meet- 
ing of his favorite organization, the American Pomological Society, during 
the last few weeks of his life. 

Mr. Wilder was born at Rindge, New Hampshire, September 22, 1798. 
His father, Samuel Locke Wilder, named for his uncle, the Rev. Samuel 
Locke, D. D., president of Harvard College, was a merchant, and Marshall 
was his eldest son. He attended the town schools, and then went to the 
academy at New Ipswich for a brief period. When he became 16 years of 
age Samuel Wilder, the father, called his son to him and told him to choose 
between a college education, mercantile pursuits and a farmer’s life. Young 
Wilder at once chose to be a farmer, but at the age of 21 years, his father’s 
business having greatly increased in the meantime, he was admitted to the 
firm. In 1825 he went to Boston, and, in company with Henry Payson, 
commenced business as a retail dealer in West India goods and groceries, and 
continued in successful business under various firm names until within a 
few years of his death. 

Colonel Wilder at an early age took an interest in military affairs. At 16 
he was enrolled in the New Hampshire militia, and at 21 he was commis- 
sioned adjutant. He organized and equipped the Rindge Light Infantry, 
and was chosen its captain. At 25 he was elected lieutenant-colonel, and at 
_26 was commissioned as colonel of the Twelfth Regiment. Soon after his 
rémoval to Boston he joined the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
In 1856 he was chosen commander of the corps, being the 155th in com- 
mand. He had four times previously declined nominations. He entered 
into correspondence with Prince Albert, commander of the Royal Artillery — 
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Company of London, founded in 1537, of which this corps, chartered in 
1638, is the only offspring. This correspondence established a friendly inter- 
course between the two companies. In June, 1857, Prince Albert was chosen 
a special honorary member of the Boston company, and 21 years later, in 
1878, Colonel Wilder, who then celebrated the fiftieth or golden anniversary 
of his own membership, nominated the Prince of Wales, the present com- 
mander of the London company, as an honorary member. Both were com- 
manders of the Honorable Artillery Company of London when chosen. 


Mr. Wilder, although he had little desire for public life, held high offices 
in the gift of the people. In 1839 he served a single term in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature as a representative for the town of Dorchester. In 1849 he 
was elected a member of Governor Briggs’s council, and the year following 
a member of the Senate and its president, and he was the oldest ex-president 
of the Senate. In 1860 he was the member for New England of the national 


committee of the ‘‘ Constitutional Union Party,” 


and attended, as chair- 
man of the Massachusetts delegation, the national convention in Baltinrore, 
where John Bell and Edward Everett were nominated for President and 


Vice-President of the United States. 


He was prominent, too, in the Masonic order, and was initiated into 
Charity Lodge No. 18, in Troy, N. H., at the age of 25, exalted to the Royal 
Arch Chapter, Cheshire No. 4, and knighted in the Boston Encampment. 
He was deputy grand master of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, and was 
one of the 6,000 Masons who signed, December 31, 1831, the celebrated 
‘“* Declaration of the Free Masons of Boston and Vicinity; ”’ and at the fiftieth 
anniversay of that event, which was celebrated in Boston two years ago, Mr. 
Wilder responded for the survivors, six of the signers being present. He 
has received all the Masonic degrees, including the thirty-third, or highest 
and last honor of the fraternity. At the world’s Masonic convention in 
1867, at Paris, he was the only delegate from the United States who spoke 
at the banquet. 


On very many public occasions he was called upon to preside or to make 
addresses, and his orations were always masterly and bore evidence of deep 
thought. On November 7, 1849, a festival of the Sons of New Hampshire 
was celebrated in Boston. ‘The Hon. Daniel Webster presided and Mr. 
Wilder was first vice-president. The Sons celebrated their second festival 
November 2, 1853, at which Mr. Wilder occupied the chair as president and 
delivered an address. They assembled again on June 20, 1861, to receive 
and welcome a New Hampshire regiment of volunteers and escort them to 
Music Hall, where Mr. Wilder addressed them. The 225th anniversary of 
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the settlement of Dorchester was celebrated on the Fourth of July, 1855. 
The oration was by Edward Everett; Mr. Wilder presided and delivered an 
address. 

Since 1868 Mr. Wilder has been president of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society, succeeding the late Governor John A. Andrew, and 
each year he has delivered appropriate addresses. In the first one of these 
he urged the necessity of the society having a building, and in 1870 devoted 
three months to the soliciting of funds for that purpose, and with the money 
(over $40,000) thus secured, the society’s building, No. 18 Somerset street, 
Boston, was procured. 

In 1859 he presided at the first public meeting called in Boston in regard 
to the collocation of institutions on the Back Bay lands, where the edifices 
of the Boston Society of Natural History and the Institute of Technology 
now stand. Of the latter institution he has been vice-president, and chair- 
man of the Society of Arts, and a director from the beginning. He was one 
of the twelve representative men appointed to receive the Prince of Wales 
in 1860, at the banquet given him in Boston; also one of the commissioners 
in behalf of the Paris Universal Exposition in 1867. In 1887 Dartmouth 
College conferred upon him the degree of doctor of philosophy. 


But Mr. Wilder’s great work was in the field of horticulture and pomol- 
ogy, and in those pursuits he has gained the fame which is so justly due 
him. Mr. Wilder has himself said of his work in these fields: ‘‘ Endowed 
from my youth with a love for rural life and rural taste, I have only obeyed 
the instincts of my nature in devoting such time, ability and means as I could 
command to the cultivation of the earth.’’ But it was in pomology that he 
was most successful and most widely known. His eminence in those depart- 
ments led to an extensive correspondence at home and abroad. ‘The pear, in 
his orchard of 2500 trees and 800 varieties, became as noted as the camellias 
in his conservatory. Fruit trees and fruit culture, floriculture, hybridizing 
and a proper nomenclature in pomology received his careful and assiduous 
attention, and these labors have been followed by the most satisfactory 
results. Floriculture was one of Mr. Wilder’s early and favorite pursuits. 
His camellia house is supposed to have contained the best collection in the 
country, embracing at one time more than three hundred varieties, and it 
will now compare favorably with those at home or abroad. His later years 
have been given almost entirely to his favorite field of work. One of the 
most eminent agriculturists of England has spoken of him as ‘‘ one who by 
his zeal, industry and determination has not only conferred lasting benefits 
on his country, but has, by careful researches in hybridization and fruit cul- 
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ture, laid the horticulturists of all nations under heavy obligations.”’ He 
has shown a notable zeal in advancing the interests of agricultural study. 
among others as well as in his own researches and labors in its pursuits, one 
of his most important, undertakings in this direction being his part in the 
founding of the United States Agricultural Society in 1852, of which he was 
president for six years. He imported fruit trees from England, France, 
Belgium and Germany, and more than three hundred varieties of the pear 
have been brought from his grounds to a single exhibition, and for several 
years he took the first premium of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
for the best collection. He exhibited at the Bay State cattle show one hun- 
dred varieties of pears and twenty of grapes. 

Mr. Wilder was one of the founders of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and was its president from 1840 to 1848. He also initiated the 
organization of the State board of agriculture, and assisted in the establish- 
ment of the State Agricultural College and of the United States Agricul- 
tural Society. His long services in connection with the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society were duly recognized by that body, which, upon his retire- 
ment from the presidency, presented him with an elegant silver pitcher and 
caused his portrait to be placed in its hall. As president of this association, 
he headed the circular for a convention of fruit growers, held in New York, 
Oct. 10, 1848, when the American Pomological Society was formed. He 
was chosen its first president, which office he held until his death. In Feb- 
ruary, 1849, the Norfolk Agricultural Society was formed, Mr. Wilder being 
chosen its first president, and it was before this society that his first address 
on agricultural education was delivered. He retained the presidency of this 
society for twenty years, and on his retirement was made honorary presi- 
dent. After the establishment of the Massachusetts central board of agri- 
culture he was elected president, and held that office until it became a 
department of the State. In 1853 the Massachusetts School of Agriculture 
was incorporated, and he was chosen president; but before the school was 
opened Congress granted land to the several States for agricultural colleges, 
and in 1865 the legislature incorporated the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. He was named the first trustee In 1871 the first class was gradu- 
ated, and in 1878 he had the honor of conferring the degree of bachelor of 
science on twenty young gentlemen graduates. He delivered addresses on 
both occasions. In 1852 he issued a circular in behalf of several States for a 
national meeting at Washington, which was fully attended, and where the 
United States Agricultural Society was organized. Daniel Webster and a 
host of distinguished men assisted in its formation. This society, of which 
he was the president for the first six years, exercised a beneficial influence 
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till the breaking out of the late civil war. On Mr. Wilder’s retirement he 
received the gold medal of honor and a service of silver plate. In 1867 he 
visited Europe as a commissioner to the universal exposition in Paris. He 
was made chairman of the committee on horticulture, and on the products 
and cultivation of the vine. Ever since he removed to Dorchester, in 1832, 
he has experimented largely in the growth and cultivation of the pear and 
apple, and from his extensive nurseries the Boston and New York markets 
were for many years supplied. The improvements that he made in produc- 
ing choice varieties of apples and pears attracted world-wide attention. His 
opinions and methods of culture of these fruits were eagerly sought for and 
followed by the leading fruit growers of this country and Europe. He had 
two libraries containing very valuable and rare works, and had been busy 
for half a century collecting the literature of his favorite employments, as 
well as carrying on the practigal work in those fields. 

At the time of his death Mr. Wilder was president of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, the American Pomological Society and the 
' Massachusetts Agricultural Club. He was senior trustee of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College and senior member of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture and of the executive committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society; also, senior director in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Hamilton National Bank, the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and the Home Savings Bank. He was an honorary member of the 
Royal Historical Society of Great Britain, a corresponding member of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of London, and the Société Centrale d’Horti- 
culture of France, and a fellow of the Reale Accademia Araldica Italiana of 
Pisa. 

The above brief :ecord has been taken from the columns of the Boston 
Post. At the memorial exercises held by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society Mr. W. C. Strong, chairman of the committee charged with prepar- 
ing a fit expression of the society’s regard for the late Hon. Marshall P. Wil- 
der, reported the following memorial: 


‘‘ For fifty-six years, lacking but a single year of the entire lifetime of the 
society, Marshall Pinckney Wilder has been a constant and an active mem- 
ber. Indeed, we have been so accustomed to expect his benign presence at 
all our meetings that his loss seems for the present to change the very char- 
acter of our society. 

“<Quorum pars magna fui!’ With special appropriateness might he 
have adopted these words of the Roman orator, as applied to his connection 
with this society. Itis, therefore, with no ordinary emotion that we recom- 
mend the adoption of the following as an expression of the sentiment of the 
society: , 

‘In the gift of the long and preéminently useful life of Marshall Pinck- 
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ney Wilder the Massachusetts Horticultural Society recognizes the benevolent 
hand of the Giver of all Good. A specially kind Providence seems to have 
smiled upon his enthusiastic love of Nature and his efforts to develop the 
works of the Creator. With gratitude do we.acknowledge the wide and 
lasting influence which Mr. Wilder has exerted in his favorite pursuit of 
horticulture, an influence of which this vicinity has had the near and special 
benefit, but which has also extended beyond the limits of one State and 
country, and is recognized wherever our art isknown. We shall cherish the 
memory of his unflagging zeal in every branch of horticulture, his example 
in skillful cultivation, his constant attendance and his wise and kindly 
words of encouragement. While painfully conscious that these halls can 
never more welcome his presence, we turn from this sad thought to dwell 
upon the fact that his was a completed life, that he had filled up the meas- 
ure of usefulness to the full, and that he was gathered like a shock of corn 
fully ripe in its season. 

“‘ Who can doubt that in humble trust he has entered the paradise of God 
and that in company with those he loved he is now in higher, yet it may be 
kindred, pursuits with those that were the joyeof his earthly life. Let it be 
our aim to be animated by his noble example. 

*«To the family of the deceased the society extends its profound sympathy 
in their sorrow.”’ 


In presenting this memorial Mr. Strong added that— 


To the active members of this society Mr. Wilder was so well known that 
it seems superfluous to speak of the traits of character which so distin- 
guished and endeared him to us. Yet it is well for us to dwell upon his 
example, that we may get sucn clear and fixed impressions as shall be help- 
ful to each of us in worthy living. 

Mr. Wilder was born to be a leader. At the early age of 21 years he was 
chosen captain of a military company, and at 26 years of age he was colonel 
of a regiment. 

When first elected to the senate of this commonwealth, it was not deemed 
necessary that he should become familiar with the routine of business, but 
contrary to all custom he was at once selected as presiding officer. And thus 
has it been with the numerous societies which he has either formed or with 
which he has been connected. In all these he has advanced to the front 
rank. In every enterprise which engaged his attention his enthusiasm was 
at once enlisted, and his persistent ability and inspiring presence speedily 
placed him at the head. 

Others will dwell upon the traits which gave him success in the various 
fields of his usefulness. We turn rather to notice his characteristics in his 
favorite pursuit of horticulture. In this he is best known. Here he did his 
best service for his fellow men. It was indeed a favorite pursuit—a genuine 
love. While engaged in large commercial business, he yet found time for 
extensive importation and cultivation of a great variety of hardy and exotic 
fruits, plants and agricultural products, being one of the earliest introduc- 
ers, and always on the alert to obtain and test new kinds. This enthusiasm 
was life-long, and was as hearty in the cultivation of peonias as pears, or in 
the case of camellias or dahlias or azaleas as of raspberries and strawberries. 
Undeniably he was stimulated by a desire to exhibit the best; but before 
and deeper than this was a hearty-interest in every form of cultivation of 
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Mother Earth. From my earliest acquaintance with Mr. Wilder, more than 
thirty years since, I recall a reverent appreciation of the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Creator in all his material works. And I think as the years went 
by a steady and marked increase of this feeling was to be noticed, a leading 
from nature up to nature’s God, so that he gave frequent expression of his 
gratitude to the Infinite Ruler of the Universe. 

After his severe prostration, more than a score of years ago, which com- 
pelled his retirement from active commercial enterprise, it is remarkable 
with what new zest he entered upon horticultural pursuits. He did not con- 
sider himself too old to sow seeds of trees, to cross-fertilize flowers that he 
might obtain seeds for new varieties, to form and lead off new societies 
which might exert a perpetual influence. His interest in this society was 
never more active than in the last days of his life. And while often alluding 
to the vast changes which had been accomplished in the modes of culture 
and the improvement in varieties, how hopefully did he look forward to the 
progress yet to be made !' With youthful vigor did he anticipate the results 
to be obtained by hybridization ! 

We shall love to recall the picture of this patriarch as he walked among 
his plants, watching to obtain some new results and improvements by cross- 
ing and varied culture. It seemed as though his occupation was to him the 
very elixir of life, imparting to him a perennial youth. How Cifferent in 
its result from a life spent in the absorbing and selfish pursuit of gain or 
worldly ambition! And yet in other respects Mr. Wilder was an old man— 
his life was completed; his was a sublime old age, full of good works. The 
world is better, how much better, for his living in it! Long shall we cherish 
his memory; long may we be stimulated by his example. 


Mr. Robert Manning, secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
in the course of his remarks at the same meeting, said that one of Mr. Wil- 
der’s most prominent characteristics was the perpetual youth which, in spite 
of the infirmities of age, he carried with him, and which led Governor Long, 
in his speech at the meeting of the American Pomological Society in this 
city in 1881, to speak of him as at once the oldest and the youngest man in 
the State. This had been attributed to his love for rural pursuits, but the 
speaker thought it due rather to his kind and loving heart, continually over- 
flowing with regard to everyone, so that they who had known him but a 
short time felt that in his death they had lost a dear friend. This thought, 
the speaker said, had been better expressed in Whittier’s lines, with which 
he closed : 


**To homely joys and loves and friendships 
Thy genial nature fondly clung; 
And so the shadow on the dial 
Ran back and left thee always young. 


* * * * * 
Thy greeting smile was pledge and prelude 
Of generous deeds and kindly wogds ; 


In thy large heart were fair guest-chambers 
Open to sunrise and the birds. 
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* * * * * 


O friend ! if thought and sense avail not 
To know thee henceforth as thou art, 
That all is well with thee forever 
trust the instincts of my heart. 


Thine be the quiet habitations, 

Thine the green pastures, blossom-sown, 
And smiles of saintly recognition 

As sweet and tender as thy own. 


Thou com’st not from the hush and shadow 
To meet us; but to thee we come. 

With thee we never can be strangers, 
And where thou art must still be home.” 
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